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ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 





St. Paur’s CaTHEDRAL, the subject of our present 
photograph, is, unquestionably, the noblest and 
inost commanding edifice in London. No picture 
can be regarded as a representative view of this 
great metropolis if it does not include the magnifi- 
cent dome of St. Paul’s. It towers in majestic 
prominence over every other edifice in the city, 
and is visible in all directions at an enormous 
distance. This is partly due to its being erected 
on the summit of a hill, (Ludgate,) and partly to 
its extraordinary height (840 feet,) that of the 
Monument on Fish Street Hill being only 202 
feet. The fact of its standing on high ground is 
confirmed by an old-fashioned couplet carved upon 
a stone placed inaniche in Panyer Alley, close 
by the Cathedral, which says,— 


“When you have sought the City round 
Yet still this is the highest ground.” 


The site upon which St. Paul’s now stands was 
formerly occupied by a handsome Gothic Cathedral. 


This edifice, however, perished in the Great Fire | 
of London in 1666, and Sir Christopher Wren was | 


commissioned to erect another in its place. Wren 
accordingly commenced preliminary operations in 
1673, and the first stone was laid by himself, 
assisted by the “ Masons” of the lodge of which he 
was Master, on the 21st June 1675. Twenty-one 
years afterwards, viz., on 2ud December, 1696, the 
day of thanksgiving for the peace of Ryswick, the 


choir was opened for divine service in the presence 


of the King (William IJI.). The highest or last 
stone of the lantern was laid with becoming Masonic 


ceremony by Sir Christopher’s eldest son, in the | 


year 1710, the venerable architect being then 78 
years of age. Thirty-five years were thus employed 
in the construction of this noble pile, and it is 


_worthy of remark that not only did Wren live to 

see the completion of his masterpiece, but that this 

proud honour was also participated in by Dr. 

_Compton, bishop of London, and Mr. Strong, the 
master mason. 

_ The view given in the picture is taken from 
Southwark Bridge, and exhibits the Cathedral as 
viewed from the south-east. The view eastward 

| (to the right of the dome) is materially interfered 

' with by some lofty warehouses erected of late years 

in the very vicinity of St. Paul’s, but some idea of 
the magnitude and proportions of the building may 

_be obtained by tracing the picture westward (to the 

lett of the dome). The principal entrance to the 

cathedral is at the western door, at the top of 

_Ludgate Hill, the two stone turrets shown in the 

picture occupying positions on either side. “The 

south turret is appropriated to the cloek—the north 

‘to the belfry. The great bell which strikes the 

hours is of exquisite tone and has been heard as far 

'offas Windsor. It is always tolled on the demise 

of any member of the Royal Family. The last 
time it had to perform this melancholy duty was at 

| midnight on Saturday, the 14th of Decembez, 1861. 

Solemn indeed were its tones as they boomed on the 

midnight air and proclaimed to the inhabitants of 

London that the great and good Prince Albert was 

/no more. 

The last great public occasion upon which the 

| Cathedral was used, was the funeral of the Duke of 

| Wellington on the 18th November, 1852. The noble 
| Duke rests side by side with Nelson in the crypt 

‘immediately under the centre of the dome. 

There are numerous monuments in the Cathedral 
—that tothe memory of John Howard, the philan- 
| thropist, being the first erected. 

The Anniversary festivals of the sons of the 

‘clergy and of the charity school children, are two 
of the leading events of the summer season, and are 

| worth not a little effort to be present at. 
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OUR DOMINIONS IN INDIA. 


eae: cod 


Tue existence of an enlightened public y mgr 
says Mr. Laing, at Glasgow, is necessary for the 
good government of India—an enlightened opinion 
on any question requires the marshalling of all 
pertinent facts before a mind charged with all those 
principles which belong to the answer. Such a 
demand exceeds human capacity, approximate 
knowledge is all that can be reached; but this 
knowledge is not the superficial film which the 
stimulus of newspaper reading creates, it is the 
research of quick, patient thought, assisted by the 
help of such materials as a distinct study of a sub- 
ject would point out. There are those, in contempt 
of the crude opinionsformed on insufficient premises, 
who reprobate even the use of the word opinion as 
the action of a man’s mind, and would have substi- 
tuted I know, or I know not, for I opine ; in mathe- 
matics, it has been said I think, I see, means I 
know nothing about it; but the modesty of the 
human mind, conscious of many laws operating 
the whole force of which it may not quite appreciate, 
prefers the less positive expression of an opinion 
rather than the dictation of knowledge. There can 
be no result from opiniontill it becomes action, but to 
accept the admiring cheers of Mr. Laing’s audience 
as the grounds of action would lead to disastrous 
consequences. That there are men in this country 
not among its broad-cloth respectabilities, but 
among its workers in iron, wool, &c., who do use 
the right means for an enlightened opinion in ques- 
tions of foreign relations, is a hopeful aspect of our 


country’s history. To see a deputation of hard- | 


handed artisans from the north, disputing with 
Lord Clarendon on the obligations of a treaty, 
and referring to a treaty of which his Lordship was 
unconscious, is an amusing spectacle of the natural 
equality of mental power which pervades all classes 
of society, end gives to foreign nations a fertile 
theme for admiration at such a constitution as could 
admit such a rencontre; but to be useful a public 
opinion must be sectional. The range of public 
affairs is too wide to encourage any intellect to 
encompass it. Even Lord Brougham, in a late 
address to the Social Science Association, uttered 


a statement in reference to the position of the | 


Hungarian nation which caused great dissatis- 
faction in Hungary, and resulted in the pub- 
lication of a series of official documents, a copy 
of which was sent to every member of parlia- 
ment, to correct, as the members of the Hungarian 
diet wished, the erroneous public opinion of Eng- 
land. By organised sections of society, who have 
some link of interest with each of our foreign de- 
pendencies ; keeping themselves “ posted” in the 


yrogress of events in each particular province ; the | 


healthful tone of English ideas may be made to 
operate on the government, but the Joose impressions 
of a hasty one-sided judgment are properly enough 
treated with jokes and pleasantries, as is the wont 
of the astute Premier, while for men such as 
Griffiths and Cobden, who are masters of their 


| 


_ease, he has arrogant discourtesy. With such ideas 
| it is that we have before spoken with regret of the 


_ disorganization of the East India Company as the 


| 
| 
| 


instrument for an enlightened public opinion on 
Indian affairs; nor without its resuscitation, based 
on a new constituency, do we see how Mr. Laing’s 
desideratum is to be attained. Before such an 
audience, Mr. Laing’s stricture on Sir C. Wood 
would not have been so acceptably received. To 
wound a political adversary may be a point in polli- 
tical strategy, and Sir C. Wood has in many cases 
laid himself open to “ palpable hits ;” but when Mr. 
Laing adduced an imperfect contract law, and the 
disallowance by Sir C. Wood of a more stringent 
one, as one of the reasons of the short supply of 
cotton, in the presence of a straitened population, 
his escape from immediate reproof was due only 
to the ignorance of his audience. The character of 
the proposed Contract Law to which Mr. Laing 
referred was an endeavour to transfer civil con- 
tracts, with their penalties, from the operations of 
the civil to the criminal courts, and had special 
reference to the growth of indigo, though assuming 
to refer to all agricultural produce. The condition 
of the small Indian farmer or ryot, though tilling 
his ancestral soil, is little remote from a peasant 
labourer, his small holding of about 10 acres, just 
supplying him with the necessaries of life. Tor 
the seed which he puts into the ground and for 
maintenance till harvest, he applies to the local 
mahajun or banker, who at enormous interest, 
varying from 12 to 50 per cent., advances a few 
rupees, and receives an acknowledgment and 
engagement to deliver an equivalent in rice at the 
time of harvest. For the obtaining of indigo plant, 
European manufacturers of indigo dye have for 
many years past copied the practice of the maha- 
juns rather to gain the plant on which to operate 
than the interest on the money lent. The price 
at which they at first bargained for the indigo 
was sufficiently attractive to induce the ryots 
in Bengal to grow it, but with the general 
rise in the value of all other produce, the indigo 
| plant has not partaken. Consequently a disincli- 





nation has arisen among the farmers to continue 
the supply. By holding the farmer constantly 
‘in his debt, with the terror of sweeping away all 
_his effects, the resolute Europeans have combated 
| this disinclination. Supplying by actual force, at 
_ the hands of an armed band of servants, maintained 
for that use at each factory, whatever was defi- 
cient in persuasion or threat. The records of the 
police courts for now nearly half a century testify 
to tlie lawlessness with which the wills of the 
Europeans were impressed on the supple, cunning, 
and evasive Hindoo. Sudden abduction of a refrac- 
tory ryot, and his secret lodgment in the walls of 
the factory, his whereabouts unknown to his family, 
violent assaults with clubs, forcible ploughing up 
of his lands, which he had appropriated to other 
produce, but which the European planter averred 
he had engaged to plant with indigo, driving away 
of his cattle as a recompense for breach of contract, 
such were the means by which the factory was 
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‘which was named Mr. Seton Karr, to whom, in his 
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provided with material for export to Europe. The 
result was a chronic agrarian discontent, breaking 
out into occasional assaults, and latterly, retaliatory, 
burnings of property. The Court of Directors 
had long ago directed the attention of the local 





Government to the question, and minutes on the 


indigo difficulty had been recorded by Lord | 
Macaulay and that facile princeps of intellectual | 
athletes, Mr. Macleod, whom Macaulay pronounced | 


ee oe 


Since the Commission has reported unfavourably 
to the planters’ course of action, and recommended 
the example of the opium department of Govern- 
ment, viz., a larger payment for produce to the ryot, 
the planters have used the zemindar power by 
raising the rent of the tenantry to an alarming 
extent, in one district 70,000 notices for advanced 
rent have been served this year, and the system 
seems extending. The dangerous question of right 





to be the most able casuist he had ever met with. | to the soil which lies at the root of all civilization, 
No substantial measure was, however, produced by | is thus violently thrust upon a population consist- 
the legislative power which rectified the dispute, | ing of millions who have learnt to combine their 


and the feeble condition of the police force in the 
lower Bengal territory, gave colourable grounds | 


for the planters still to keep a force of attendants | 
which they made available for their purposes. | 
Subsequent to the mutiny the case has assumed a | 
more active appearance, greater education, and the | 
sanction of missionary countenance, have en- 
couraged the ryots to combine over large districts 
in their refusal to grow the non-paying indigo, and 
to meet the more defined character of the con- 
troversy the Government passed a temporary law | 
of great stringency, to prevent the great loss of | 
property which the European capitalists would | 
have suffered had the ryots insisted on their | 
aversion and refusal to grow indigo. Such was 
the urgency of the case, that the ordinary | 
forms of legislative enactment were in some sense | 
superseded, since instructions from the Governor of | 
the Presidency were sent to the lecal magistrates to 
carry out a course of action for which a bill in 
progress was to give powers. A Commission was 
also appointed, to examine into the grievances and 
difficulties of ryots and planters, at the head of 








place as a proprietor of East India Stock, while at 
the same time he was a servant of the Company, 
was assigned the office of proposing a pension 
to Lord Dalhousie—one of the fatal declivitous 
steps which led to the ruin of the Corporation. | 

The legislature also, with a view to a more | 
summary punishment of the recusant ryot, passed - 
a bill rendering the breaking of all contracts for 
delivery of agricultural produce a penal offence, 
subject to magisterial jurisdiction, and under the 
penalty of personal imprisonment. It was this 
straining of the duties of Government that Sir C. 
Wood disallowed, and Mr. Laing commended, as | 
the chief reliance of European capitalists for the 
obtaining of cotton, 

Not alone, however, have the planters used the 
power of the lender over the borrower, with such 
severity that a ryot once haying borrowed, was 
never allowed to free himself, and even the debts of 
the father were handed down as obligations to the 
son, but by purchasing of the native zemindar, 
the landlords’ position, even though they paid 
him more than the zemindar’s annual revenue, 
they gained a power both of law and influence | 
over the tenantry, which again assisted their | 
claim for indigo at less than a paying price; 
and this last exercise of authority threatens to 
embarass the Government more than the former. | 








discontent, and who are sufficiently educated to 
propagate their complaints through dramatic com- 
positions which indicate a keen sense of natural 
right and bitter scorn for Government and their 
oppressors. The land tenure of a country is among 
the most dangerous questions to open up, and the 
Government at home, wisely as it seems to us, have 
rescinded Lord Canning’s resolution for selling the 
waste lands of India till a survey has been made 
which will define local rights and avoid future social 
discontents; such as the want of a survey under the 
Marquis of Cornwallis’ sale of Government land-tax 
in the lower Bengal provinces has entailed on 
Government now in the present disputes between 
ryots, zemindars, and planters. 

The indigo manufacture is one repeatedly pointed 
out as a pattern to the cotton spinners of Lanea- 
shire, who are clamorous for Indian cotton. Its 
history is interesting ; it had been used as a dye by 
the Hindoos for thousands of years, but only within 
about eighty years has it been an article of 
Indian export. Mr. John Prinsep, the father of 
the distinguished Secretary to the Government of 
India, and present Member of Council, was the 
first to erect a vat for the manufacture of the cakes 
for the European market. ‘The factory was erected 
at Pulta, in the year 1779. During the commercial 


_ days of the East India Company, he was under con- 


tract for dycing silk and piece goods for the Coni- 
pany. “A Frenchman in his service came to him 
one day and told him that be had discovered that 
the blue dye (neel) in common use in India, was 
produced from the same plant that yielded the 
indigo of commerce, as obtained from Venezuela 
and St. Domingo. He said he had been there, and 
was well acquainted with the mode of preparation. 
It was upon his advice that the experiment was 
made, which, proving successful, Mr. Prinsep ob- 
tained from Warren Hastings a grant of land out of 
the Nudea Raja’s estates, then recently seques- 
tered, which was called the Neilgherry Talooka, and 
afterwards had a contract to furnish indigo to the 
East India Company, which was renewed by Lord 
Cornwallis’s government. The speculation was 


| very soon taken up by others, and the dye became 


the staple article of Indian export by the end of 
the century. 

The annual export is now about two millions 
sterling in value, and from its valuable character 
and large range of prices, according to season, 
yields large fortunes to the planters. 
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THE ACORN—A FABLE, 
BY WM. OLAND BOURNE. 


Lone since there flourished a grand old oak, 

That had weathered the storms of a hundred years, 
And gaily in Spring, with a bright green cloak, 

Had kept up the pride of his ancient peers ; 
In the fall, when the wind blew cold and chill, 

He threw off his cloak on the frosted ground, 
And spread out his arms with an iron will, 

To battle the storm as it raged around. 


The battle was long ; but the winter’s blast, 
With the piercing cold and the drifting snow, 
Bade the grand old oak farewell at last— 
He had nobly fought with the icy foe ; 
The blood still ran through his ancient veins, 


And he blossomed with smiles on the lovely Spring, | 


And the soft winds bore to the fertile plains 
A token of love on their zephyr-wing. 


Then a little shell in a Quaker coat, 
Lay snug and close in a well-formed cup, 
While it tightly clung, from the ground remote, 
To the arm that lovingly held it up; 
And the little shell felt its walls expand, 
As the sun grew warm, and the rain came down, 
And thought that alone he could safely stand, 
In his broad-rimmed hat and his sober brown. 


He looked from his seat on the topmost bough, 

And saw o’er the plains in the advan fair, 
And wondering with joy, he pondered how, 

He ever might reach the beauties there ; 
And he said to himself, in a thankless mood, 

“T never can stay in this cheerless home— 
I'm a prisoner here, in a dingy wood, 

And I want all abroad in the world to roam.” 
So he tried to leap from the friendly clasp 

Of the springing bough that detained him there, 
But he found he was held by a tighter grasp 

Than his infant strength could safely dare ; 
He fretted all day in his little shell, 

As he turned away from the lovely scene, 

And at night he lay down in his Gothic cell, 
With a broad green leaf for a friendly screen. 
Had he known how the world in its truth appears 

To the ancient oak that has braved its storms ; 
That in strife and toil it has passed its years, 
And battled in death a thousand forms ; 
Had he known that the life he would rashly gain 
Was beset with unnumbered snares and ills, 
He never would more of his lot complain— 
Of his airy home on the sunny hills, 


One evening in summer a songster came 
To perch by his side on the springing bough, 
And he thought he would ask the stranger's name, 
For he hoped that his freedom-time was now ; 
So he sat erect in his oaken chair, 
With a carpet green at his shackled feet } 
And he gave him a hearty welcome there ; 
But his tale of grief I will not repeat. 


The sonyster had come from « Southern clime, 
From a home far off in the sunny land, 
And he now returned at his wonted time, 
To warble his love ‘mid the mountains grand ; 
And he listened well to the Acorn’s tale, 
With a random strain as he went along, 
Till the Acorn’s cheek with his grief grew pale, 
When he quickly turned with a rapturous song. 
"T was a song of joy from his inner heart, 
And a song of prais> for his blessings free, 
And tle gentle birds in lis hvmn took part, 
From their loved retreats in each leafy tree ; 





The Acorn listened, and felt the strain 


Reach down to the depth of his rusty cell, 


And he soon had treasured the sweet refrain 


On the chords of his sorrowing heart that fell : 


“ Bright is this sunny land, 
Bright as the day ; 
Gladly, at God’s command, 
Here would I stay ; 
Grandly the mountains rise, 
Pointing to brighter skies, 
Where | oft turn mine eyes, 
Seeking the day. 


Here, on this noble tree. 
Here would I dwell ; 
Singing with spirit free, 
Trusting him well; 
But I’m a wanderer, 
Changing from year to year, 
Howeless to me appear 
Mountain and dell. 


Yet I can joyous sing 
All my life long, 
Bearing, on hasting wing, 
Love in my song ; 
Where I am called, I go, 
Where the bright waters flow, 
Where the winds rudely blow, 
Hopeful and strong. 


Up the steep mountain-side 
Toilers must climb ; 
In thy true place abide 
Changes sublime ; 
Thou hast thy work to do, 
It will soon come to view— 
Daily thy praise renew— 
W AlT FOR THY TIME !” 


With a harmony sweet, and a dash straining, 
And a voice that spoke to the Acorn loud, 
He flashed on his wing to the.spreading plain, 
And the Accrn low in his silence bowed ; 
But the tones that fell on his listening ear 
Woke thoughts that were full of a meaning high, 
And he waited and loved till the changing year 
Brought duty and love in their grave to lie. 


When the time was come, and the leaves were borne ; 
From their place so high to their lowly bed, 
The grand old oak, of its beauty shorn, 
Stood waiting the Storm-King’s wrathful tread ; 
And he gently dropped at his mossy feet 
The Acorn small he had nursed so long, 
Where he quiet lay, while the tempest beat, 
Aud the harsh winds blew o’er the mountain throng. 


He lay down close in the mossy bed, 
And hid from the touch of the piercing blast, 
And when spring had come, though he raised his head, 
He had locked his arms in the moss-roots fast, 
As the years flew by, with a stronger hold 
On the sphere in which he was wisely placed, 
The Acorn grew to a patriach old, 7 
Aud the legends all with his name were graced. 


Each year came the birds on their flashing wing, 
And nestled awhile in his quiet shade, . 
They chanted and sang in the lovely spring, 

And sweet was the tribute of thanks they paid ; 
While toilers who strove up the mountain to climb, 
Found rest and repose in the sheltered retreat ; 
And lessons of Trust aud Endurance sublime, 

Of Patience and Truth, all the voices repeat. 
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PROGRESS OF THE AMERICAN 
REBELLION. 


In a former article, we inquired into the origin 


| 


| 


of the war which is desolating the United States, and | 
showed that slavery was the true root of bitterness. | 


Slavery creates a vast social distinction betwixt the 
North and South, produces a different condition of 


Society, causes the Southern mind to flow in a| than permit the slaves to have even a chance of 


channel the very reverse of that of the North, and 
has been gradually drawing asunder the bonds of 
mutual interest which formerly united the States 
into what appeared to be an indissoluble and un- 
alterable union. Differences with regard to com- 
mercial policy, as to which it may be remarked the 
West and the South had the same interest, could 
never account for a civil commotion of the magni- 
tude of that now in progress, although Southern 
politicians in making out their bill of indictment 
against the North, may include the policy of the 
New England manufacturers as one of their 
grievances. Had the slavery question not become 
menacing, the tariff war would have been confined 
to Congress and the ballot-box, and would never 
have assumed the shape of arebellion. The friends 
of the South in this country, knowing the opinions 
of the British people with regard to slavery, attempt 


mere danger of gradual emancipation, by constitu- 


| tional action, was sufficient to warrant their appeal 


to the sword. The slaveholders seem to have made 
up their minds so early as 1856, when Fremont 
contested the President’s chair with Buchanan, 
that should they be defeated at the ballot-box they 
would fight on behalf of their cherished institution, 
resolving rather to lose their own lives, to sacrifice 
their children, their property, and their country, 


freedom, in the far future, by constitutional means. 
In aremarkable work recently published, entitled 
“The South Vindicated,” London: Longman & Co., 
1862; being a series of letters written for the 
American press in 1860, by the Hon. James 
Williams, late American minister to Turkey, we 
find the following passage :— 


“It may be an error of judgment, but I cannot resist 
the conclusion that England is greater and more 
powerful to-day than she would be if slavery should be 
abolished in the planting states of America, by even 
the slow process which the leaders of the political anti- 
slavery party propose to inaugurate. And in this 


| matter let me add that about which I may speak with 


to explain the rebellion by referring it to every | 


ments and quoting the speeches of pro-slavery 
leaders in the North, are particularly careful to 
hide from the public the dubious antecedents of 
these men, and their existing position as the factious 
opponents of the Government for the sake of 
getting slavery preserved as one of the conditions 
of the contest. Southern men themselves do not 


the confidence of one who is familiar with the subject, 
by a lifetirfg of experience and observation. The 
relations subsisting in America between the Africans 
and the inhabitants of European blood can never be 
materially changed by the consent of the latter ; which 


. . ' consent would be essential to a gradual enfranchise- 
cause but the true one; and while using the argu- | “°"* » Wome De qneen nal inlay vs 


ment of the slaves. Slavery under the circumstances 
there existing can only be eradicated by violence, 


| sudden and overwhelming! The first step taken by her 


enemies looking to emancipation, would arouse the 


_entire South to an energetic and a bloody resistance, 


scruple to admit that they are fighting for slavery, | 


and not only against emancipation, but against 
gradual emancipation. They had no pretence for 
believing that slavery was to be directly attacked 
on Mr. Lincoln coming into power. Not only was 
it impossible for him to do so under the constitu- 


tion, but the party declarations under which he | 


was nominated, gave the most solemn bonds to the 
South (far too binding for our taste) that not only 
was slavery not to be tampered with, but that the 
Southern slaveholders were still to obtain that most 


such as the world to this day has never witnessed ! 
Let no one be deceived in regard to the results which 
would follow swiftly upon the heels of such a move- 
ment! ‘The four millions of Africans who are now 
inhabitants of the South, can only be emancipated and 
left upon the soil by the extermination or the entire 
subjection of eight millions of whites.” 


The writer foresaw with great correctness what 
the course of the South would be. It is surprising 
when views like these were coolly put forward 
during the period of the Presidential contest, that 


'the North was not better prepared to meet the ex- 


iniquitous privilege of hunting fugitives all over | 


the Union. The extension of slavery to the new 
territories was the only question upon which the 


Republican party, which nominated Mr. Lincoln, | 


had put down its foot ; they had resolved to prevent 
that by every kind of constitutional action, and it 
was by no means a new doctrine, for it had been 
the policy of the free states for forty years. The 


assuming that the leanings of the new President 
aud his government would be against slavery, and 
that the action of the executive would encourage 
and not repress opposition constitutionally under- 
taken. If that was enough to justify them in 
flying toarms, undoubtedly they had the justification. 
And strange as it may appear, they thought the 


treme steps which the South actually adopted. Bué 
the Northern freemen were as little able as the 
people of this country to comprehend how men 
could go to the fearful extremities predicted, and 
now actually accomplished, because of an opposition 
party taking “the first step /ooking to emancipa- 


| tion;’’ and we believe it is this inability of our people 


‘ 


to realise the turpitude of the Southern rebels which 
has made them seek for an explanation in side issues, 


_and to give the rebels no small share of encourage- 


Southern people were, perhaps, quite justified in| ment. The policy of the slaveholders—of extermi- 


nation rather than gradual enfranchisement—is not 
a matter of passion ; it is a cool, deliberate determi- 
nation which they have formed for years upon 
reasons satisfactory to themselves, and they have 
acted on it throughout with a firmness of resolve 
which has given them hitherto a great advantage in 
the contest. Their argument may be summed up 
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in the following manner :—“ We cannot, and shall 
not, amalgamate freely with the negroes as citizens 
upon equal terms of constitutional privilege, as we 
feel a natural revulsion to the whole black race; we 
cannot safely give them freedom, while refusing to 
them the rights of citizens; we shall therefore keep 
them as slaves, and if slavery is not of itself a really 
good and beneficent institution (which many of us, 
however, believe it to be), then the responsibility 
for its existence is not ours, but lies at the door of 
Great Britain, who introduced it to her colonies, and.. 
has left us the descendants of the origina! owners, 
with the descendants of the first slaves, in such a 
position that we can see no way of getting out of the 
scrape even were it desirable.” We have put the 
argument as mildly as possible, for we do not wish 
to do the South injustice. There is such a mighty gulf 
fixed between us upon the slavery question that we | 
can afford to state their arguments in the way most | 
favourable to them ; but, at the same time, it deserves | 
to be noticed that perhaps a majority of the old | 
stock slaveholders regard the institution as of divine | 
origin, sanctioned for wise ends, and as having been | 
instrumental in bringing negroes within reach of a | 
parr gospel, while otherwise they would never | 
ave heard the glad tidings of salvation. Mr. | 
Williams, whom we have already quoted, says 
(p. 145), “ All the labours of all the missionaries | 
who have been despatched to heathen lands from 
England and America since the revolution have not 
converted to Christianity one-tenth of the number 
which slavery has brought into the fold of our 








Saviour.” How much soever it may jar upon the | 
ear of Christians in other lands, it is nevertheless | 
true that very many of the Southern slaveholders | 


sincerely believe that God has placed the negro in | 


bondage to facilitate his conversion; but that after 


but very many, even of the worthiest, refused to 
confess that they were fighting against slavery. 
They instinctively felt, looking at the course of 
Northern politics hitherto, and at the views of too 
many of the people, that it would be a perversion of 
the truth to say the Union army was fighting 
against slavery in an emancipationist sense. After 
the attack on Fort Sumter the North armed itself 
against slaveholders who were striking for the inde- 
pendence of the slave power, but merely with the 
view of bringing them back to the old flag, and to 
prevent the Union being riven asunder. Had the 
South been defeated at an early period, and sued 
for peace on obtaining stronger guarantees than 
ever that slavery should not be molested, the 
North—that is, the Executive Government, which 
represented the majority of the Northern people— 
would most cheerfully have granted the most posi- 
tive and binding obligations to leave the Southerns 
in undisturbed possession of their right to the 
negroes. It was this state of Northern feeling 
which had the effect of unhappily shunting British 
sympathy on to the wrong line. We ought, however, 
to have remembered that there was in the North a 
party, growing every day stronger, which was reso- 
lute in its determination to get rid of the iniquity 
of slavery, and our best assistance was due to 
them in place of to the slaveholders, with whom we 
as freemen have nothing incommon. The military 
failure of the North to conquer the rebellion, so 
long as the war was limited to the bare question of 
restoring the authority of the constitution without 
reference to slavery, is very remarkable. We 
know, indeed, that the North might have had the 
best cause in the world, as it undoubtedly was 
better than that of the South, and yet have failed 
in securing victory. Military success is not regu- 


liis conversion, as before, he may without impiety | lated by the goodness of a cause, a truth of which 
be sold—this Christian brother—with his seed, to-| we had most memorable exemplifications in the 
gether or separately, to the highest bidder, for the | result of the Italian war of 1848, including the 
purpose of enriching the pious white who gives the | defence of Rome against the French, and Venice 
slaves his blessing as they are dragged away, sepa- | against the Austrians, and the issue of the Hun- 


rated for ever, to serve ditferent taskmasters. 


The | garian war of 1849. 


fact of conversion makes no difference in the | 


master’s rights, and no difference in the bitter lot | 


of the poor slave. If he is ignorant as on the day 


} 
| 
' 


his ancestor came from Africa he may be sold; if 
as far advanced in Christian culture as a saint he 


_ may likewise be sold. It is difficult to write calmly 


upon such a theme; but we do not intend in this 


morality, or propriety of slavery. Most British Chris- | 


tians have long ago made up their minds on that | brave unquestionably as those of her opponents, has 


question, and if for a season they may permit their 
sympathies to be carried captive by the pro-slavery 
British press—it is a new title to give any portion 
of the “ palladium of freedom,” but they have fairly 
earned it by most unblushing slavery partisanship 
—we are satisfied the revulsion of feeling will be 
all the stronger when it is discovered that they have 
been taking to their bosoms the old loathsome 
leprosy which a previous generation had cast out. 
The Northern people understood from the begin- 


Victory in military under- 
takings is usually the result of skill on the part of 
generals, and of the valour and number of the 
soldiers, and does not mainly rest upon the righte- 
ousness of the object fought for, What most 
strikes us, however, about the campaign hitherto is 
this, that the North with a vastly larger army, with 


_ military supplies in great abundance, with generals 
article to go into any question as to the legality, | 


in most instances qualified for their work, with a 
fair share of military success, with her soldiers as 


yet in the main, and in the opinion of all the world, 
been unsuccessful. In the greatest operations of the 
war up to the recent battles of North Mountain 
and Antietam a fatality seemed to deprive her of 
the fruits of success which her generals and soldiers 
had fairly earned. The North, however, by no 
means obtains that share of credit to which she is 
justly entitled for the military results of the cam- 
paign. 

Let us recall the situation of last autumn. 


The 


ning that slavery was the cause of the rebellion; unbroken Confederate army held the entrenchments 
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of Manassas and the upper Potomac. The southern 
counties of Missouri were at the mercy of the 
rebels, and the whole of that State convulsed. 
Tennessee was lost to the Union, so was Kentucky ; 
Maryland was exceedingly doubtful; Western Vir- 
ginia had been nominally carried off by the seces- 
sion ordinance passed by the State legislature ; and 
in the slave States proper the Federal Government 


Munroe and Fort Pickens. According to the expe- 
rience of European wars it might have taken years 
to reduce to submission the Border States alone ; 
but, by the vigour and ability of the government, 
and the subordinate officers entrusted to perform 
the duty, including General Fremont, Missouri was 
at an early period “saved to the Union. M‘Clellan 


“cleared Western Virginia before he was appointed 


to the command of the army of the Potomac, and 
then in succession came the expeditions which gave 
the North a footing in North Carolina, and the 
occupation of Beaufort, which threatened, and 
still threatens, the capitals both of South Carolina 
and Georgia. During the spring campaign the 
rebels were defeated in Kentucky, and by the fall 
of Fort Donnelson (a gallant action for which the 
Federal army got little eredit in this country) 
that State was tor the time secured, and Tennessee 
occupied. ‘To stem the current of these disasters 
the rebels made the utmost exertions to concentrate 
an immense army under Beauregard, and at the 
battle of Shiloh he did all a soldier could to 
drive back the invaders. The result of two days’ 
fighting, however, was the retreat of the rebel army 
to its entrenchments at Corinth, and its final dis- 
appearance from the scene. General Halleck, the 
present Commander-in-Chief, deserves the credit of 
the combinations which led to these important re- 
sults, and his combinations were intelligently and 
successfully executed by General Buell, who now 
commands in Kentucky. A part of the fruits of 
woe successes was lost during the intensely hot 

veather of the summer months, when the Federal 
teense were physically unable to march after the 
scattered bodies of the rebels, and when the great 
rivers —the Tennessee, the Cumberland, and others 
—wwere too low to admit of the passage of gunboats. 
Not only, however, have the Federals maintained 
their footing in Tennessee and Kentucky, they have 
even fought successful battles in the States of 
Mississipi and Arkansas, including a great victory 
at Corinth. Great as these achievements were, 
they yielded in importance to the capture and occu- 
pation of New Orleans by the forces of General 
The whole power and resources of the 
South had been expended in fortifying the ap- 
proaches to this city; 
gallantly forced the ‘defences, sunk or scattered 
the rebel fleet, including iron-plated steam rams, 
and anchored off the city ready to bombard it if 
the authorities refused to surrender. 


greatest city of the Cor ifede racy has been under 
Federal rule. Nota single State, either border or 
slave, but has been | partially occupied by Federal 


They did | the constitution.” 


surrender, and accordingly for several months the 


soldiers. These are vast results to obtain in a 
single year of war; and had there been no Vir- 


_ginian campaign public opinion would in all likeli- 


hood have been favourable to the success of the 
Federals. But it was necessary for the complete 
victory of the Federal Government to grapple with 
the hydra of rebellion in its den, to seize and occupy 


| the capital of the so-called C onfederac ‘y, and drive 
did not occupy an inch of soil except lortress.| 


| 





| 








but the Federal navy most | 


/ equal courage, numeric ally 
' 
/ soon became numerically 


out its rebellious legislature. It is here the North 
has failed; and, on account of its failure in the 
most difficult and hazardous part of the campaign, 
it has lost the eredit which was otherwise its due 
for the great successes in the Border States, in 
Tennessee and Louisiana. 

In place of failure there would have been easy 
success had the proclamation of freedom been 
issued before McClellan’s army began its attempt 
to invest the rebel capital. But at that time the 
Northern mind was not ripe for this wise policy, the 
people have only at length resolved to let the 
oppressed go free, when in the bloody series of 
Richmond battles, the Angel of Death may be said 
to have entered every Northern home. ‘The occu- 
pation of the Slave States of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Louisiana, was followed by no other practical 


result than this, that the white fighting men were 


removed to Richmond, while the non-combatants 
were left at home to keep the slaves at work, appa- 
rently,—for aught the slaves could tell, and as was 
too much the case in reality—under the protection 
of the Federal army. It required an express order 
from Congress to prevent military and naval com- 
manders returning fugitives to bondage who had 
fled to the Federal lines, and even abolitionist 
generals, while they took less offensive steps, had 
no authority to prevent the civil power in the 
slave States claiming the fugitives. Probably not 
less than 250,000 Federal troops were tlius oecu- 
pied in holding territory from which they not 
only derived no real strength, but on the contrary, 
which gave strength to their opponents by se tting 
free a large number of troops to concentrate 
them at Richmond. When McClellan attempted 
to invest that city he found himself at the head 
of an army of 120,000 men, in the most un- 
healthy season of the year, charged with the diffi- 
cult, and, we have no hesitation in saying, the 
im possi ible task of taking a city with an army of 
as strong, and which 
stronger than his own, 
entrenched around it. Neither Buonaparte nor 
Wellington could have taken Richmond, had they 
been pl: aced in the circumstances of McC lellan. 
We have not yet sufficient information to judge 
of the exact merits of this general; but, however 
talented he may be, he cannot work military 
miracles. His circumstances would have been 
very different had “freedom to the slave” been 


‘inscribed on his banners instead of “ fidelity to 


; 


| 


Then the fighting men of the 
South would have been kept in their own States 
for the purpose of guarding against any attem pted 
slave insurrection, the rebel army would have been 
surrounded by spies in the persons of the intelligent 
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contrabands within Richmond, and so much inse- | 
curity would have been generated throughout , 
Southern society that the supplies both of men and | 
provisions would have been seriously ip a | 
As it was, the army of the North daily dwindling | 
by various causes, until it was reduced to not. 
more than 90,000, had to meet an army daily and | 
hourly augmenting by all the soldiers from the 
whole wide range of the Confederacy, throughout | 
which fighting for the time had virtually ceased. | 
The Confederate army could not at that period, at 
the lowest computation, have been less than 180,000 
men. Looking at the situation in a purely mili-— 
tary point of view, we think great injustice has_ 
been done to the abilities of McClellan for the way — 
in which he preserved his army. So soon as the | 
Confederate General Jackson, by his activity and | 
skill, prevented a junction of the armies of 

McDowell, Fremont, and Banks, with that of | 
McClellan, the Confederates ought to have accom- | 
plished the entire destruction of the outnumbered 

investing army. Thanks to skill and bravery— 
not only did they not accomplish this, but in— 
their efforts they ran a very great risk of being 
themselves destroyed. The last of the series of the 
week of battles, which resulted in the raising of the 
siege of Richmond, was particularly disastrous to 
the Confederates. The Pederalists had reached the 
James River, and their gunboats were able to take 
a in the fight. The Confederates, on the other 
1and, in order to insure success were hurled for- 
ward in close, dense masses, as the Russians were 
at Inkermann, a formation which of all others 
is most favourable for the action of artillery. | 
Besides the gunboats bard at work, the artillery 
of the Federal army, ranged in a semi-circle, dealt 
death on every side. Very few armies in history 
have ever gone through so much fighting in one 
week as that outnumbered army of McClellan, and 
in the end beaten back a triumphant enemy with 
sore discomfiture. The world, however, does not esti- 
mate an army by its sufferings or its valour, but only | 
by its success; and the usual harsh award was meted 

out to McClellan and the army of the Potomac. 
Notwithstanding all these losses, and the fact that 
the Southern army might be recruited by every 
white able-bodied man, without the industry of the | 
South being destroyed, so long as the negroes were 
left to work as slaves on the plantations, the execu- 
tive still hesitated to embark upon an emancipation 
policy, although the majority of the people were 
now quite ripe for the change. More disaster was | 
needed to brace up the tardy cabinet to the great 
act of justice. That disaster came in the shape of 
a second defeat on the old fatal field of Bull Run. | 


We cannot divest ourselves of the feeling that this 
defeat was more occasioned through the jealousies | 
of the Federal generals, and the want of confidence | 
which some of the corps felt in their commanders, | 
than by any special neces on the part of the | 
enemy, who undoubte 

than any well-handled Federal division. Whatever 
may be the truth of the matter, in all likelihood it 
will never be cleared up. General Pope failed to 


ly fought well, but not better | 


Antietam. 


_highest law, demanded it. 


| rebellion. 


win the confidence of the army, while McClellan 
still remained its idol—the best of all proofs that 
his services before Richmond were not of the weak 
and inefficient character which it was the fashion, 
both here, and among, we are sorry to say, the 
abolitionists of America, to regard them If any 
of McClellan’s Generals refused to go to the as- 
sistance of Pope at Bull Run, or if McClellan 
himself failed to give that cordial support to his 
colleague which he ought to have given, the faults 
were all expiated by the manner in which the 


Confederates were defeated at the battle of South 
Mountain, and in the great crowning Field of 


Not even the keenest critic could 
discover any blunder in the way in which these two 
battles were fought—the latter, indeed, from the 
number of forces engaged, the bravery displayed on 
both sides, the issues at stake, and the vast loss of 


‘life, must rank with the most celebrated fields 


of history. The combatants lost as large a num- 


ber in killed, wounded, and stragglers, as the whole 
British army in the Crimea, at the time of its 


greatest size. Imagine the sensation which would 


_have been produced, not only in this country, but 


throughout the world, had a whole army of 40,000 
men been utterly destroyed; but so huge are the 
armies engaged in this rebellion, and so terrible 
is the destruction of human life, that the combined 
loss of 40,000 or 45,000, in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, is dismissed with a few stale remarks 
upon the desolation of war. 

The proclamation of freedom which no disaster 
could wring from the Federal Government came 
fast upon the heels of the victory of Antietam. It 
is said the proclamation had been ready for a few 
weeks, but it was deemed more prudent to delay 
its issue until a victory had been gained by the 
Federal army. However this may be, it is un- 


_questionably of itself the greatest victory of the 
| war. 


Now that it has been put forth we are not 
disposed to cavil either at the time or the manner 
of the proclamation. The President was environed 
with difficulties on every side. His oath to support 
the Constitution bound him not to be hasty in 
declaring so fundamental a revolution, unless he 
were satisfied the safety of the nation, which is the 
The Northern people 
were not unanimous upon the policy, although we 
believe a large majority are in its favour. It was 


_astep which could hardly make the South more 


determined in prosecuting the war, but Abraham 
Lincoln, with not unnatural anxiety, no doubt 


thought long and deeply of the mode in which 
sudden emancipation might affect the women and 
children of the South—all under his care, although 
_the husbands and fathers are engaged in a wicked 


The slaves may rise in insurrection, 


they may be driven to it by the cruel treatment of 


their terror-stricken masters, and President Lin- 


_coln, however innocent, would be held responsible 
for the terrible results, as being the first to open 


the sluice-gates and to let forth the long pent-up 
waters. Already a Richmond paper in anticipation 
styles him “ Fiend Lincoln.” Again, we cannot cayil 
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at the act being done as a matter of military policy, | New Orleans, and General Neal Dow from a point 
and because it is not founded on the right of the | fifty miles farther up, explain that the negroes 
slaves to freedom. The President could not of his | flock within the Federal lines, and that the pro- 
own accord have proclaimed freedom except as a | prietors, driven by sheer necessity, come and beg 
military measure, or as a measure of safety to the | of them to return and work for wages. If the 
unity of the country. Even the Emperor of negroes adopt such a plan in any great numbers, 
Russia, despot as he is, could not free the serfs and that they will is surely more prohable than 
without first obtaining the assent of the nobles that they will not, the rebellion must come to an 
and proprietors to his scheme. Much more is the | end, for it has been by the negroes raising food for 
representative head of a Federal republic confined the whole that the white men have been cnabled 
by the constitutional limitations of his power. | to flock to the army. Bitter and fierce as are the 
There is not the smallest likelihood that any of Southerns, both men and women, they must yield 
the States will drop the arms of their rebellion | to necessity. They have courted their fate, they 
before the expiry of the three months permitted | have invoked severe punishment by their causeless 
them for the purpose. The men who could take | rebellion; it is possible they may, by cruelty, 
up weapons to prevent the first step ‘looking to | exasperate the negroes in some quarters to make 
emancipation,’ are not likely to succumb with. that punishment still heavier, but we do not believe 
emancipation staring them in the face, whether | they will much longer be able to spread death and 
they fight or whether they yield, for the States desolation in order that they nay keep in hopeless 
returning to the Union, like the slave States | subjection four millions of human beings, as much 
remaining in the Union, are to be pressed to | entitled to freedom as themselves. 

abolish slavery gradually, by means of the compen- | 

sation scheme proposed by the President. Nor do | 

we think there will be much more fighting until 
the proclamation comes into effect. Winter is 
winter even in Virginia,x—not a Crimean winter, 
but a time when roads are unfit for military opera- ANNIE LYLE. 
tions,—when rivers are swollen, and when difficul- 

ties in feeding and clothing an army are as severe | a 

as overcoming an enemy. McClellan will not be | 
tempted far away from his base of operations with | 
only a few weeks before him of campaigning weather. | 
What, then, will be the result of emancipation upon | 
the fortune of war in the next campaign? Will the | 
negroes necessarily hear of the proclamation of | I. 


(THE FOLLOWING TALE IS FOUNDED ON A POPULAR 
SCOTTISH TRADITION, WELL KNOWN IN THE WESTERN 
COUNTIES.) 


-_—_—-—-_—___ 


freedom, and hearing will they act upon it, so as | 
to claim the benefit from their masters? There 
can be no doubt that every negro in the South 
will become acquainted with the proclamation. | 


THE rosy stars were twined in braids, 
Around the summer ev’ning’s brow, 

The dancing streams and hoary glades 
Were smiling in the sunset’s glow ; 


Irom the Federal posts at Hilton Head in North | Fair beams of gold and silver light 
Carolina, from Beaufort, on the borders of South Lay sleeping on the em’rald ocean ; 


Carolina and Georgia, from New Orleans, from | M x: we the calm and silent night 
Memphis, Nashville, Corinth,—the news will travel | A ake gentle thoughts of deep devotion ; 
- . maiden roamed amid the flowers, 

all over the slave regions, and if necessary the | While youthful hopes fell round in showers 
Federal Government will employ negroes to carry | And in her eye was seen to move, ; 
the glad tidings everywhere. The good news will | The holy beam of youthful love ; 
travel fast and far, so that during the next two | 

months every poor slave will look forward with | 


Oh! light was the footstep, and sweet was the smile 
Of the rose of Lochryan, the fair Annie Lyle! 
intense longing for the striking of the hour of jubi- | 


lee. But how can the slaves practically assert their | ~ 

freedom without arms or organisation? In the | Why throbs her heart, and why the blush 
first place the certainty that they will make the That courses o’er her silken cheek ? 
attempt wherever and whensoever they are not | — wire Fone J dreains that rush 
overawed by a superior force will tend to disrupt | memes Sey Dewee Uaioe wn meee! 


His form is seen, his song is swelling, 
In measured cadence soft and sweet, 

He nears her side, his voice is telling 
A tale of passion at her feet ; 

For he, the lord of many a Jand, 


the armies of the Confederacy, and compel the 
soldiers to return home to protect their families 
and property. A disruption of this kind to any 
great extent will set free Federal troops to occupy 


a greater number of central points to which Sues for a nameless maiden’s hand, 
fugitives can repair, and the result of this upon And whispers in her listening ear, 
slavery we can judge from the effect already pro- | Ln pag, words she loves to hear ; 
daced te Louliiied ix the anisiiceoctal How S — she all hope, and truth, and charms, 
Cuieeeent Gham: to, ee te et veclines within his manly arms, 

rieans, and wherever the Federal troops exten And sees all earth around her move 
up theriver. Both General Phelps writing from As fair as heaven that bends above !_ 
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III. 


Strange is the power, this magic song 
_ Wields o’er the happy soul, 
And bright and gay, the blissful throng 
Of hopes that round it roll ; 
Though old as earth, ’tis green and fair, 
Though oft-times told, yet ever new ; 
Born in the heart, and blooming there, 
As sweet as Eden’s roses grew ; 
Uttered beneath the forest tree, 
Or sighed upon the magic sea, 
Or whisper’d by the silent river, 
Aye laden with deep joys for ever ; 
Where true hearts can beat, or love has a name, 
Still, still, thro’ all changes ’tis ever the same. 


IV. 


The moon has left her palace gate, 
And glides along in regal splendour, 
The courtier stars that round her wait, 
Pour on her glances soft and tender ; 
Two happy brows with upturn’d gaze, 
Are shining ‘neath her gentle rays ; 
Two loving hearts are twined together, 
In flowery bonds that ne’er will wither ; 
Across their souls soft peace is stealing, 
The whisper and the sigh revealing, 
That all for which they pant is won, 
That life’s fair summer has begun, 
That love’s key has opened the portals of Aiden, 


And their brows with hope, like the rich bee are laden. 


v. 


Dim lights are fick’ring through the aisle, 
And beaming o’er the silent altar, 
And there she stands with doubtful smile, 
And marble limbs that oft-times falter ; 
No father’s eye to mark the scene, 
No mother’s arm to fold her there, 
With trembling heart and sorrowing mien, 
And soft eye dimmed with anxious care. 
The words are said, the priest is gone, 
And she must now return alone, 
To wait the time when he her lord 
Will soon redeem his plighted word ; 
And bear her to his knightly tower, 
And place her ina fairy bower ; 
Where far from fashion and from pride, 
He lives but for his lowly bride, 
And flies from the court, andl the din of the war, 
To wander with her, his guide and his star. 


Vi. 


The golden summer time has fled 
With all its radiant glory, 

Its pleasures and its joys are dead, 
Aud earth seems old and hoary ; 

And she has hoped thro’ ling’ring hours, 
That soon her love will be, 

That he will come before the flowers 
Have faded from the lea : 

Vain hope ! the jewel he has worn 

He plucks from off his bosom ; 

And # rine a sharp and prickling thorn 
Within the rose’s blossom : 

His haughty mother, high-born dame, 

Has told him of the gricf and shame 

He brings upon their lordly name ; 








Has warned him now to cast away, 

The dreams that filled his youthful day, 
To bask in some brilliant beauty’s smile, 
And forget the poor maiden, sweet Annie Lyle ! 


VII. 


The leaves were falling thick and sere, 
The mellow fruits were gone, 

And ’neath the bleak sky stood the year, 
Deserted and alone ; 

Her broken heart forgets to weep, 

And sorrow, like a river deep, 
Is stealing quietly on ; 

Yet ere she lays her down to rest, 

And calms the grief that fills her breast, 

She deems he still may faithful be ; 

So she will cross the tiny sea, 

That lies between his lofty halls, 

And her sire’s lowly cottage walls, 

Aud tell him of his perjured love, 
And of the pain that fills her heart, 

And then, mayhap, his soul will move, 
And she from him will never part. 


VIIL. 


The boat is ready, and careers 
Across the foaming billow ; 
While she, all doubts, and hopes, and fears, 
Bends like a tender willow. 
Before the dancing blast that sweeps, 
Its music wild and free, 
And ev’ry murky shower that weeps 
In silence o’er the sea: 
Her brothers bend the sturdy oar, 
And soon they reach the midnight shore, 
And anchor there, while she has gone 
To meet her faithless love alone, 
And strive to rouse within his breast, 
The thoughts on which her hopes aye rest, 
And scatter her darkness, her sadness, and sorrow, 
And fill her with hopes of a blissful to-morrow, 


IX, 


With throbbing pulse, and tearful eye, 
She glides along the shadowy ground, 
The night winds rouud her howl and sigh, 

She never heeds their mournful sound ; 
And soon the hoary walls she sees, 
The banner bending in the breeze, 
The warder pacing in the tower, 
Lightening the dark and lonely hour, 
With one sweet song she used to sing, 
When hope flew round on angel-wing ; 
And as the low notes round her sweep, 
She cannot choose but sighs and weep ; 
For mem’ry wields a magic spell, 
O’er those who love, and love too well ; 
A power each tender chord to wake, 
Within the heart that soon will break ; 
A charm to turn the weary soul, 
Like trembling needle to the pole ! 


y @ 
She nears the postern, strikes the gate, 
Why thus should she a stranger wait, 
Upon a pampered menial’s call, 
For entrance to her husband’s hall ? 


She knocks once more, no sound she hears, 
Except her heart, that beats with fears ; 
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But hark! a voice comes from above, 

It surely is her lord, her love ; 

“ Lord Gregory, know’st thou not the voice, 

The tones that made thy heart rejoice ? 

Hast thou forgot the tender heart 

That own’d the power of love’s soft dart, 
And basked beneath thy slightest smile, 
Thine own fond wife, young Annie Lyle ?”’ 
‘‘ Begone !” he cries, ** too well I know 
The source from which thy sorrows flow ; 
Another maiden I have wed, 
The love I vowed for thee has fled ; 

Turn from my door, or else the warder’s brand 
Shall drive thee from me, with no gentle hand.” 
No word she speaks, no sigh she heaves, 
Her fairest dream is rudely broken, 

With tott’ring step she turns and leaves, 
Nor knew his mother there had spoken, 


XI, 


The boat she reaches, enters in, 
With form that seems as turned to stone, 
Her brothers strive the goal to win, 
Why howls the blast with sudden moan ? 
Why shriek the sea-birds ? why the heaven 
O’ercast with darkest night ! 
And why the rushing bolt of levin 
That flashes with a lurid light ? 
And see a form upon the strand, 
He calls her name, he waves his hand. 
*O Annie! turn, this faithful heart 
Will never from thee strive to part; 
I knew thee not, my mother drove 
Thee sternly from the gate. 
Oh! come with me, and share my love, 
Turn now, no longer wait.” 
She knows his voice, she veers the helm, 
But a wave drives on, as if to o’erwhelm,— 
One shriek he can hear, one glance he can see, 
And Annie is floating far out on the sea. 


XII. 


One bound from the shore, one leap ’mid the wave, 
He struggles to reach her he deems he will save, 
He nears her, he seizes her fast fleeting form, 
And strives to prevail o’er the power of the storm. 
She knows him, she twines her soft arms round his 
breast, 
Her poor broken heart has gained its wished rest ; 
But a dark wave steals on with a surge and a sweep, 
And the loving and lovely are sunk ‘neath the deep. 
Oh! long may his mother look out from the wall, 
For the son that she soon hopes to see, 
And sad may hearts mourn, and tears softly fall, 
For the lily of Galloway lea ; 
The storm-king rides on, the billows are sighing, 
And the bride and the bridegroom sleep calm in 
Lochryan. 


JouHn V. Hoop. 








Ir you wished to look at a portrait of Raphael's, 
what would you think to see only the forehead un- 
covered, and then only the eye, and so on, until all the 
features had been separately seen? Could you gain a 
true idea of the picture as a whole? Yet this is the 
way men look at the picture of Christ in the Gospels, 
reading a few verses and mottoes here and there, and 
hever considering the life in its wholeness and harmony. 


FAN FAN AND HER UNCLE. 
[Concluded from p. 282.) 





| Oh, no, no,” said Fan Fan, “dear Nunky, let 
‘them enjoy the minister’s fortnight, three weeks, 
two Sundays; you must not be so selfish. Dear, 
_good Nan deserves a holiday. I shall fill her place 
| till she returns, and surely your little old Pan Fan 
will please you.’’ All laughed, and how grateful 
were the young couple, who worked hard; and 
very sweet to them were the three weeks of re- 
creation, and warmly they thanked the unselfish 
_being who lived thus entirely for others. ‘ Nunky” 
was quite pleased, he was easily influenced, and 
now was anxious for dinner, and told the young 
people that they were welcome home, and to be 
sure to write. He charged Henry to be very 
eareful of his pretty “ Nan,” for she was worth 
taking care of. “Nan” was a great favourite 
‘of uncle Malcolm, who gave her husband a 
| hundred pounds to enable them to enjoy their 
| jaunt, and the young couple were so overjoyed at 
| his thoughtful kindness, that they could only press 
‘his hand, and he kissed Nan, and said, “ Go, my 
dear young friends, and be happy.” The little 
/ones were laughing and throwing old shoes, the 
children on the estate strewed flowers around 
them, for the young minister was as beloved as his 
young bride, and their union gave universal satis- 
faction. Fan Fan had held little Charlie’s hand, 
almost convulsively, to subdue her emotion, and she 
stooped to caress him, as he never sought to join 
the other children. The little fellow felt something 
was wrong, as his mamma seemed agitated, and 
his grandpapa very depressed. He burst into a 
passion of tears, and Mrs, Moreton carried him to 
her bed-room, where she soon got him soothed, 
and he fell asleep, and the General came to ask 
how his grandson was. As he entered, Ian 
Fan was sitting beside him weeping, but noise- 
lessly the tears flowed freely, and seemed to relieve 
her aching heart, she did not hear the General, 
and said to herself, “ Thank God, this is over, and 
now I will devote my life to Malcolm, the General, 
and my son: my precious boy, my affectionate! 
my own!” and softly she kissed his brow as he 
slept. She knelt down and prayed, in a low 
soft voice; and, as she gazed before rising at 
her sleeping boy, she murmured, “ Little children, 
keep yourselves from idols.’ Amen, said the 
General’s low clear voice, and they were clasped 
in one embrace. “ Thank God,” said the General, 
smoothing her raven silken tresses under her close 
cap, “ you are more than ever mine ; I am selfish, 


even Malcolm and Mrs. Elliot failed to convince 
me, but in your tears and prayers I read your 
heart, and I am happier than ever on earth I had 
hoped to be.’’ They sat together, and alone; en- 
joying rest after such a day of suffering to both, 
and Charlie awoke to be caressed by both, and 
lan Fan herself bathed his sweet face and hands, 
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j 
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my own Fan Fan, 1 dreaded to lose you again; | 
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and brushing his sunny curls, as he kissed her kissed the sleepy child, and returned to the com- 
again and again, the General looking on and | pany, where she proposed that all should retire for 
smiling; his old kind smile came back, and they | the night. The General and Malcolm lingered 
entered the drawing-room, the picture of hap- | to bid their beloved one “ Good night,” and Fan 
pincss. How Fan Fan was surrounded by the | Fan spoke so cheerfully, they had no idea of what 
young ones, the life of the whole party joking with | she suffered. She was so worn out, mind and 
good Dr. Brooklime, talking sense with the clergy- | body, the child of fire sobbed herself to sleep ; little 
man’s mother, politics with the country Lairds, | Charlie, like all children, slept so soundly, he never 
and asking the news, and what is going on in| knew; but, as Fan Fan’s prayers were heard the 
“town,” of some of her London acquaintances. good angels whispered peace into her soul, and soon 
The grand wedding dinner is over, and the | she slept long, calmly, and refreshingly. 
General remarks, that Charlie is ever close to, A few days of pic-nic parties and sight seeing, 
_ his mamma, wherever she is, whatever she does, | grand mountain scenery! waterfalls, glens, and 
he is a part of that fond mother. She is asked | antiquities, successively, late dinners and dancing 
| during the evening to sing, as hostess, and to/| in the evening, all admirably arranged, and con- 
| encourage the timid young ladies. She seats | ducted by our heroine; but, after ten days, the 
herself at the harp, and playing a few airs, while | Castle was for a short time again deserted by all, 
a great deal of merriment is going on at the but its usual inmates; Mrs. Elliott having that 
| eutting up of the cake. Hardly aware of what she | morning left, with the happy Marie, who was 
| sang, she chose “The last links are broken that charmed to be the only child, and who would not 
_ bound me to thee.’ Hushed was the laughter, speak to Charlie Stuart, and said she hated him, 
and breathlessly al] stood. Fan Fan had cul- because Mamma Fan Fan loved him best.”’ 
_ tivated her voice under the first mastersin London | Fan Fan sighed, as she thought of her poor 
| and naturally gifted, she sang with such deep mother, and the misery she liad caused to so many. 
! 
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feeling, that in pathos none could equal her; she | She paid for her board and every comfort with dear 
felt every word, and made every one present feel | excellent Mrs. Elliot, but resolved that the “envy” 
| also; the tones of her voice were like those of a | she had suffered from should never injure the happi- 
|| rich sweet flute; every word was clearly spoken; | ness of her Charlie, her adopted Child, whose sensi- 
1 and her countenance expressed the sadness, passion, | tive nature would have writhed under it. Even 
|| or sentiment of hersong. “Exquisite!” “ Beauti- uncle Malcolin said, “that lovely child has a bad 
1 ful!” resounded through the room. But to please | heart.” They enjoyed the fortnight’s quiet, and 
| 





the children, she sang some such funny little, merry | Fan Fan proposed to Malcolm, that when the 
airs, that all the young were in fits of laughter.| young couple came home to the Castle, he and 
Nan’s little sisters sang some pretty Scotch airs, | herself, and their sweet child, should go abroad with 
other young ladies sang Italian, French, &. The | the General; that the health of all would benefit ; 
_ General asked Fan Fan for his favourite, by Moore, and she was sure the General would not be happy 
“1d mourn the hopes that leave me;”’ and tea alone. 
followed, and the young people had a dance, and| Uncle Malcolm agreed; and as he handed his 
Van Fan's spirit never seemed to fail; but Dr. | sister-in-law the title-deeds, which made her once 
Brooklime whispered to her, “ Dear Mrs. Moreton, | more lady of Moreton Hall, he said, “Some Cay, 
you are over-fatiguing yourself, 1 must exert my | when the General and we two are alone, I will tell 
authority and bid you rest ; you will be very ill all you how Fan Fan had a narrow escape of being the 
night—seriously ‘ll, go to your room for an hour, | child of uncle Malcolm.” 
I will keep them dancing till you return.” So Fan Fan’s large black eyes expressed her sur- 
Charlie and his mamma went up stairs; and Elsbeth | prise; but, as she accepted his noble present, she 
| put him to bed, and he said his prayers to his pressed his hand to her heart, and inwardly prayed 
} mother, and fell asleep with her beside him, his that “ this enlargement of her coast’ “ might be a 
tiny arms around her neck; so she rested for the blessing indeed.” 
|| hour, indeed, she fell asleep, and in two hours,| How happy the General was when Malcolm told 
Elsbeth woke her, saying “ My lady, they wait him. He, even he, laughed, when dear Nunky 
| supper for you.’ Pale and tired she rose, and has- | joked them, and said, “ It was their wedding jaunt. 
| tened down, but was soon as lively and agreeableas | I’an Fan is well off, she has two lovers; bappy Fan 
| ever again. Fan! and the boy (her charming son) has two 
| 
| 





Pe ae eras fathers to idolize him,’’ said the old man, laughing. 
TWAPTRR vV He had no mean feeling of envy or jealousy. He 
CHAPTER XV. saw Fan Fan’s liberality to all his family. He only 
ALL went away before morning, except the feared her generous heart would lead her to injure 
remaining visitors; the sleepy children, worn out, herself. He loved and respected the General, but 
| were carried to bed, and each little one was shrunk from his cold, proud manner: but uncle 
| visited by Fan Fan, who, to fulfil her promise to Malcolm he delighted in; his manners pure, mild, 
_ “Nan,” had to hear them say their prayers ere kind, and simple; but Malcolm had a depth of 
| they slept. Marie was so cross, she pushed away | judgment, a discernment of character, a constancy 
| Mamma Fan Fan, who never appeared to see it, | of attachment, the dear old Laird could not appre- 
but repeated softly and swectly the prayer, and ciate or understand. 
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But the clergyman’s holdidays are ended, and | 
all welcomed the blooming, rosy, happy, young | 
couple, still lovers. Nan’s handsome young brothers | 
looked up to her husband as to an oracle; and the | 
two pretty girls clung to him, as to a second father. 
So Fan Fan saw all was right at the Castle; and 
the dear Nunky cried with joy, as Nan returned, 
and caressed him; and her gentle, kind husband 
paid him the respectful affection of ason. Fan Fan 
left them all happy, and felt she had not sacrificed 
herself for nothing. 

Nan did not like to complain of Marie, but was 
so relieved by her absence; as she could not for- | 
merly speak to her betrothed husband, or caress | 
him, but the little jealous beauty pouted and | 
 sulked.”’ 

“Uncle Malcolm,” said our heroine, ‘‘ Nan has 
much more influence over Dear Nunky than ever 
I had: how is that? I rejoice to see it, but cannot 
fathom the reason.” 

“Tf you will not be vexed,” said kind uncle | 
Malcolm, “it is easily explained. Nan is an | 
English girl, calm, composed, and self-possessed. 
She acts from prudential motives, from principle, 
and never from passion or impulse. Now your 
mother (Dear Nunky’s half-sister) was a Spaniard ! 
beautiful and impulsive like yourself; she married 
a Scotchman; and his cold calculating caution, his | 
characteristic concealment of all his affection for | 
her, killed her. She was an angel! but she loved | 
one, who never presumed to ask her in marriage: 
he was wealthy, but not nobly born, and he did not 
dare to tell this child of fire that he loved her; and 
she loved him; the contrast in their characters | 
drew them together, but his very love prevented | 
their union and happiness. She was a dependant 
on her brother ; he married, and his wife and she | 
differed, so this child of fire married for a home, this | 
cold Scotchman ; alas! the misery of such a union. 
She gave birth to an infant, and when twenty-five 
years old fell into a deep decline. The one she 
loved heard of her illness, and gave a bribe to the 
Doctor’s servant to get admitted with some medicine 
to see her. The maid, too, was bribed; and the 
lovers met ; there is no concealment on the brink 
of the grave. She clasped her thin arms round his 
neck, and murmured, ‘“ My own Malcolm, the only 
one I ever loved ; I die of grief. I had to marry 
for a home, for bread! O Malcolm, how sad our 
fate; 1 broke my heart, my temper, and nature 
warm as my dear country. Oh! this cold climate, 
its chilling hearts, 1 die happy, if in your arms. 
Never leave me, promise me.—Do you love me, your 
child of fire ; your ‘ Frascinella?’ Tell me.” 1 then 
told her all, and that I had never loved but her. 
So as long as I held her to my heart this loving | 
creature slept, and finally never awoke—she died 
in my arms, happy, a smile on her lips. I had 
inquired about her baby girl, Fan Fan; it had been 
sent by her request to the Castle, to her brother | 
the Laird; the two eldest boys were at school, and, 
lying on her bed, beside her, was the youngest 
babe.” 

















“So you see, dear Frascinella, no wonder Mal- 


a ae ee 


colm loved you and sheltered you, as well as he 
could.’ The General pressed uncle Malcom’s 
hand, and Fan Fan could not speak; large tears 
rolled down her cheek, and she sobbed, as she 
said, ‘‘ What trouble and suffering both mother 
and daughter have given you! most noble and 
generous of men, I can never repay you. It is 
then my Spanish blood, General, makes me so im- 
petuous.” 

“T care not,” said the General; ‘“‘ you are a 
noble woman, Fan Fan, and your stability of pur- 
pose, your strength of mind, and yet gentle, loving 
nature, make you fascinating wherever you are 
known,” 

‘¢ And Maleolm dear, my father! what of him?” 

“Ah! like too many of our Scotch lairds, he 
drank himself into the grave.” 

“But for Nan, dear Nunky,” said Fan Fan, 
“ was injuring himself in like manner, but Nan has 
the blood of her high-born mother in her veins, and 
the gentle, yet firm amiability of her English father; 
he was just too good to succeed in business, too 
delicate in health to push his fortune, and too up- 
right to deviate one iota from the path of rectitude, 
so never could make money! This was his only 
fault.” 

They arrived now, at their journey’s end ; if pos- 


| sible, loved each other better daily. Charlie was 


indeed their darling, and often the young tutor 
joined their party, and the maid, Elsbeth, and the 
General's man, were happy together, and twelve 
months passed; so happy and united were this trio, 
they never had one dispute—they wrote often to 
dear Nunky, and all are to meet at the old Castle, 
to spend the Christmas holidays. 

“We shall see, dear Nunky, to-morrow,” said 


| Fan Fan, “and, General, we have a request, which 


ere they sail for India, 1 would like your son and 
his wife to sanction. Malcolm and I wish Charlie 
to take the name of Moreton, as he is my adopted 
son, but if you have the slightest objection, we are 
not offended, it matters little. 

The General assented at once, and said he would 
answer for his son; so Charlie henceforward put in 
large round-hand in his copybook, “ Charles Stuart 
Moreton. Malcolm loved the boy, and bought 
him a gun, at least six years before he could use it, 
a pony, a dog, every wish the fond uncle supplied 
ere it could be desired ; but trained by the General 
and Fan Fan, the boy was uninjured, and was by 
nature loving, grateful,and gentle. But one day some 


_young boy at the Castle visiting, called Fan Fan 


thoughtlessly, “The Widow, and, in an instant, 
Charlie struck him a violent blow, which bled his 


nose and swelled his eye, and his grandpapa was so 


proud, and so was uncle Maleolm, and his mamma 
Ian Fan had to hide her face behind a large book, 
lest he should see her laughing at her young son, 
supporting her dignity. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Uncie Malcolm had bought in Paris, for Fan 


Fan, a magnificent white cashmere plaid, at a 
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hundred guineas, and she had advised the General | “ Frascinella,”’ 


to take a pale blue one for his pretty young 


daughter-in-law, and Fan Fan had a gift for all; 


and she advised Charlie to select a little watch for 


} 
i 


Marie, thus teaching him to return good for evil, | 


and Charlie said, 
“Yes, dear mamma, as you wish it, but I do 
want a dashing gown for ‘ Ipomeea,’ ”’ 


2 me ee 





is well pleased that Providence 
overruled his wish, as it is not advisable that the 
female should have a firmer mind and riper judg- 
ment than her husband, and he now saw that Mrs. 
Elliot was right. Charles and Mimmie were suited 


to each other, and happy in each other ; while both 


So his indulgent mother laughed, and “a splen- | 


did fellow,” as Charlie called it, was packed up, 


and some Jovely dresses for the sweet Nan and her and excellence she would resemble her name- 


sisters, and paints and mathematical instruments 
for Nan’s brother, a warm fur cloak for dear 
Nunky, and sundries for all, 

This was the merriest Christmas ever known at 


the Castle; hundreds were feasted, and the Christ- | 


mas dinner was prepared for ten days consecutively. 


wished to pay respect, and prove their love and 
gratitude to the noble woman who had lived for 
and loved others more than herself; so they called 


their gentle babe after her, and hoped in virtue 


| 


| 
| 


| 


mother. Nan’s babe was a fine son, and Dear 
Nunky suggested be should be called “ Malcolm :” 
all were delighted; and uncle Malcolm said, next 
to Charlie he was the finest child he ever saw. 
Now, gentle reader, as, in this vale of tears, 
there cannot be long sunshine, let us draw a cur- 


Dear Nunky was the soul of hospitableness, Every | tain over the happiness of those we love, and trea- 


one was fed, deserving and not deserving. 
his grandson suggested some inquiry should be 
made ere relief was given, Ah! no: impulse was 
obeyed, money and bread were provided, but in- 
quiry came too late. 

Often Vervain was vexed; but Mrs. Moreton 
saw the factor, a trustworthy man, once a-year, 


and _ up all without his knowledge, as she | 


could not bear dear Nunky’s pride to be hurt by 
thinking he was indebted, even to her. Mimmie 
and Charles seemed very happy, aunt Elliot quite 


Tn vain | 


| 


' 


| 


_story.—T'are thee we 
lesson of wisdom we are thankful. 


contented in her child's blissfulness, and Marie | 


She seemed ashamed when 


was much mnperrer 
ier a lovely little Geneva watch, and 


Charlie gave 
said, 

“I like you, now, Charlie, Aunt Elliot told me 
I was very wicked to speak so rudely to you.” 


Charlie seemed hardly to hear; but Mrs. More-_ 


ton rejoiced at this improvement, and they all 
thanked good Mrs, Elliot for having taken so much 
trouble with, and care of, this lovely girl, Old 
Nunky spoiled her, praising her beauty, and petting 
her, and added much to the after labour at Haw- 
thorn Park. But the child became, ultimately, a 
Christian woman, and she learnt to subdue the sin 
that beset her, and eventually married well, a good 
man, and she was happy. She always loved Mrs, 
Elliot, who lived much with her, as Mimmie was 
generally abroad for her health. 

So, after all the holly was withered, and the 
feasting over, and Fan Fan and her son, and dear 
uncle Malcolm, are going to Moreton Hall, Nan 
whispers, ‘* We expect our baby before the preach- 
ings; would dear mamma Fan Fan come af nurse 
her little Nan?” and Fan Fan kisses the blushing 
face and promises; and then Mrs, Elliot is bespoke 
to go to Perthshire, and receive Mimmie’s little 
one, as, soon after, they sail for India. And joy- 
fully Mra. Elliot takes charge of Fan Fan's god- 


| Shall wreathe their foreheads with 


child; for both parents request she will be the | 


godmother. So our heroine has hands and heart 
full, and never regretted not marrying again. 
Charles repays all her love and care ; he is w orthy 
of such a mother. Ie grows up manly, brave, and 
tender-hearted, all that could be desired, 
General, as he receives into his arms the tin 


And the 


sure it in our memory as a lovely picture. And 
we will bid adieu to young and old, and end our 

I. If any one has learnt a 
if any are 
amused, we are glad; and if any are improved, we 
do not regret our time and trouble in composing 
this simple tale. Once more, farewell to our 


“Brave old country gentleman, all of the olden 


time,’’ 
TiHk END. 


LIE, 
Wuat is this life? a fevered, throbbing dream, 
Au hour of sunshine and of shadow strange, 
A rippling wave on Time's eternal stream, 
A lute whose harmonies for ever change : 
To-day we meet, to-morrow bid farewell ; 
One moment sinile, another sigh and weep ; 
This hour a birth-day hymn, the next a knell, 
For those who rest in death's dull weary sleep ; 
With aching fingers plying at the loom, 
rom out whose threads we weave our bliss or woe ; 
With straining eye-balls piercing thro’ the gloom, 
Behind whose murky folds the stars aye glow ; 
O dreary, dreary day! we cry, when wilt thou end, 
To what dark unknown future does this journey tend ? 


And yet, ’mid all this moaning and this pain, 
Those lonely watches thro’ the stormy night, 
Come there no flashes o'er the sobbing main, 
Glad herald of a golden dawn of light? 
Fair harbingers of time, when all the strings 
Of broken hearts shall move to one sweet tune? 
Come there no birds with glory on their wings, 
Who whisper of the soft delights of June! 
Who bid us gaze on mountains grand and dumb, 
Around whose brow the warring thunders break, 
And yet who quietly wait the years to come, 
When love and hope shall from their slumbers 
break, 
the blossoms of 
the spring, 
And cause the wierd and barren wilderness to sing. 


What battling Titans bellowed from their caves ! 
What streaks of lightning seamed the sulph'ry 
heaven, 
What shapes of darkness trode the blanched waves, 
What mountains from their rooted base were riven, 
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Ere the faint blush of the young maiden rose, 
Burst o'er the earth scatt’ring her perfumes sweet ; 
And each pale flower that in the valley grows, 
Knelt in its homage at her queenly feet 
Thus shall bright beauty rise from out the throng 
Of warring shadows round our lives aye hung, 
Fair truth upspring from error and from wrong, 
Hope’s rainbow o'er the arch of time be flung, 
And all the grief and sadness mingling in life's loom, 
For ever fade when Love’s sweet flower bursts into 
bloom, 


Oh! Love, great, paramount, and regent of the skies, 
"Tia thine to stir the waters of life's pool, 
To breathe upon the soul new harmonies, 
And ope the temple of the beautiful ; 
To bind the broken multitudes of earth 
Into a chain, whose links are knit secure, 
To pour a sunshine on our barren dearth, 
And bring a balm for ill that we endure ; 
Tis to thy mighty force the systems move, 
To thee that all the weeping nations turn, 
In faith of thee that man can look above, 
Nor mourn when gazing on the silent urn ; 
"Tis thy sweet anthem that shall swell from shore to 
shore, 
‘Tis thy triumphant reign shall last for evermore ! 


Then quietly wait the myst'ry of thy time, 
Nor yearn to pierce the secret of To Be, 
Still in thy bosom keep a faith sublime, 
That yet a joyous harvest thou shalt see ; 
Gio forth unto the mountains and the hills, 
And pour thy love upon them in rich streams, 
"Twill help to usher in the golden rills 
That float before the poet in his dreams ; 
Good is this lower world’s predestined eud, 
And soon great Love with his immortal kiss, 
Shall o’er earth’s weary wand'rers softly bend, 
And rouse from sleep the soul's fair chry sulis, 
Destroy all doubts, dispe ‘l all visionar y fe srs, 
And stand in unveiled glory thro’ the ete nal years. 
Joun V. Hoop, 


DRESS AND THE DRESSED, 
“IT could accuse the gaicty of your wardrobe 
And prodigal ombroideries under which 
Rich satins, plushes, cloth of silver, you dare 
Not show your own complexions, 
Your jewels able to burn out the spectator’s eyes, 
But show like bonfires on you by the tapers. 
Something might here be spared with safety of 
Your birth and honour, since the truest wealth 
Shines from the soul and draws up just admirers,” 
SHIRLEY, 
‘La mode est le tyran des femmes et des fats,’ 
ig a ty ed I’rench saying, in other words “ I ‘asbion 
is the despot of women and of fops.’ It is a 
sweeping clause certainly, and not over-flattering 
to compare the whole of one sex with a very con- 
te unptible section of the other; but perh; aps there 
niay be some reason in it, as vanity may possibly, 
with much reason, be considered as the weakest 
point in the female character, just as selfishness is 
usually deemed the besetting sin of the stronger BOX, 
However this may be, dress is our theme, so we 
will take a backward glance at ‘ 
fats" of the days gone by, which, possibly, may 
amuse if it fail to instruct us. The Saxons were 
distinguished by their long flowing hair, and 
gracetul richly -embroidered "dre seca; then came 
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their Norman conquerors, who trodes’ & more 


| shapes 


elaborate but less tasteful style of dress. In the 
reigns of Rufus, and Henry the First the dress of 
the higher classes became more costly in material 
than they had hitherto been,and more extraordinary 
in form; the sleeves, or, more properly speaking, 
the cuffs, were made so extravagantly long, that 
they almost touched the ground, and were knotted 
up to prevent such a catastrophe. Peaked-toed 
boots and shoes were introduced, of such absurd 
and patterns, that they are said to have 


-resembled scorpions’ tails and rams’ horns. 


The ladies wore their hair either exceedingly long 


nm 


and twisted intotwo long tails, like the moderu Swiss, 


or entire ly concealed beneath a2 curious round cap 


resembling 


| cuffs it had frequently to be knotted up, 
‘for “les femmes.’ 
| time of the Conqueror men had been close lye roppe vd 


‘that Anselm, the then / 


an inverted basin, from which de- 
pended behind a veil so long, that like the trailing 
So much 
Now for “les fats.’ In the 
and closely shaven. Now in the time of his sons, 
they wore their hair and beards of such inmoderate 
lengths as to call forth the violent anger of the 
clergy, who, not content with Jaunching their in- 
vectives from the pulpit, occasionally acted as 
impromptu barbers and hair cutters, at the con- 
clusion of their admonitory har Lyvues, Councils 
were held on this all- absorbing point, and it is said 
Are hbishop of Cante rbury, 


-actually denied hia benediction on Arh Wedne vaday 


to those obdurate members of his congregation 
who refused to ‘comply with this injunction, In 


the reign of Henry the Second a be tter and more 


praceful style of dress was introduced. 


tume, tale and female, modified, 
robes of moderate length were girded with a rich 


The long 
and the whole cos- 
The full flowing 


trailing culls were discarded, 


cirelet or waistband; while the elegant mantle of 
the higher classes was fastened by tibulw on the 
breast or on the shoulder, Caps of graceful forma, 


| jewelled gloves, and embroidered shoes or boots, 


were worn, ‘The hair of the 


men was shorter, 


while that of the women was almost entire ly con- 
cealed beneath a kerchief or wimple, which gave 


‘ Lesa fenmes et les | 


quite a conventual appearance to the costume, 

It would have been well for the nation had 
Henry the Third, and his consort Eleanor of Pro- 
venee, been as careful of paying for their dresses as 
they were in the selection of them. The 'y hada 
taste for dress which they indulged to the utmost, 
and the result was what might have been e xpecte d, 
they involved themselves in pecuniary difliculties, 
and descended to the ing of the most in- 
tense meanness, 80 much so, that their example 
may be held up as a beacon to warn the heedless 
and the e xtravagant of whatsoever sex, age, or con- 


dition. Peaeock-like the y strutted about in their 
fine garments, sneering at their more honest but 
less gaily-dressed kindred, totally heedless of a 


coming day of reckoning; heedless also of the 
inisery they themselves intlicted by their tardy pay- 
ments, or father unjust compositions with their 
poor tradespeople, and heedless moreover of the 
frightful example they set from their high place, 






























































a quiet dignity, for she remembered the exigencies 





—till then farewell. 
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The fashion of wearing the hair in this reign, of her times, and justly deemed that excess in 
i % h pe somewhat stiff and formal, was, dress ill-suited a queen. whose jewels and whose 
_* | rich and elegant, the hair was gathered up into a crown had been in pledge. 
| | | eaul or cap of rich net-work, composed of gold,/ Meanwhile this reign presents us with a com- 
if | silver, or silk thread, over which was worn the | plete change of costume: the long and flowing 
1h | peplum or veil. Garlands or chaplets of goldsmith’s robes, both male and female, disappear altogether ; 
| ) | work were worn by the nobility, either over or | and, in their place we find the cote-hardie, which, li 
i 1 without the caul. The older women and widows | in the male attire was a sort of short tunic girded SI 
; a | continued to wear the nun-like wimple, while as a | at the waist with a splendid cincture or girdle ; and S] 
i} 4 summer head-dress young girls of al! classes wore | in the female costume, a simple and convenient o! 
+ 1 | wreaths of natural flowers. dress with a skirt of moderate length, but alas! hi 
i i ] This disgusting reign of foppery and dishonest | for common sense and comfort, the ridiculous w 
ih | extravagance is finely contrasted by the noble | streamers which were so conspicuous in the time of w 
a S| | simplicity of Edward the First, and his glorious | Henry the First, have again made their frightful cc 
thy | Queen Eleanor of Castile. Unlike his contempti- | appearance, and both male and female costumes of 
| | ble father, Edward despised “the foreign aid of | are rendered hideous by the long white floating o7 
ik | | ornament,” and in reply to a remark of one of his | pendants this time hanging from above the elbow to m 
| | courtiers, observed that “it was absurd to suppose | within a foot or less of the ground. Richard the yi 
tat that he could be more estimable in fine than in | Second set his subjects an example of foppery, gi 
| 14 , _ simple clothing.” which we are told was quickly followed; and soon r¢ 
Tht | This example of royalty could not fail to give a | all distinction of rank and class, hitherto rigorously | | In 
The | healthy check to the growing evil of the age. maintained, was lost in the eager and extravagant || al 
Nevertheless the priests and poets of that day | desire for fine clothing. Foppery and folly were at || 7 pe 
7 politely compare the ladies to peacocks and pies, | their height, and this time the male sex seem to |; 7 
“having long tails (trains we suppose) that trail | have had the best of it: they rejoiced in extremes; || | | fe 
in the dirt.’’” They also launch out against certain | sometimes they wore a short tunic, something in | & | a 
p _ mufflers, called “ gorgets,” which were wrapped | the shape of a modern blouse, but of costly ma- e || dy 
_ round the neck, and pinned with a great quantity | terial and richly embroidered ; at others, again they s || a 
a lis of pins to each side of the face, just above the ears, | wore long flowing gowns open at each side as far as S || 4 
Fi and must have had an almost sepulchral appear- | the knee, with sleeves so long and so wide at the | Si 
ii ance. <A writer of that day, “Jean de Mean,” | bottom that they trailed on the ground. Their qt 
A ade exclaims, “ Par Dieu, I have often thought, when I | shoes had enormously long peaked toes, more than || pe 
it have seen a lady so closely tied up, that her neck- | double the length of the natural foot, and as the } in 
cloth was nailed to her chin, or that she had the | legs were often parti-coloured, even they could | ot 
pins hooked into her flesh.” _ scarcely be said to be in pairs. Meanwhile the dress | ore 
The injurious and unbecoming system of tight | of the ladies, however extravagant in point ofuseless | Al 
lacing showed its hydra head even before this | costliness, was far more graceful than in the pre- | D 
period. Well had it been if the frightful | cedingreign. They do not appear to have indulged } FB 
practice had been smothered by a pulpit volley | in any of the extremes of their lords and masters. | sil 
from its birth. Marguerite of France, the second| The only remarkable changes in the time of | gh 
wife of Edward the first, was gifted not only with | Henry the Fourth, were first in the head-gear of |, 23 
a graceful taste in dress, but also with that higher | the ladies; the caul of gold net, or chaplet of | ph 
taste which restrained her from its follies and its | smith’s work, are, at the bidding of the tyrant | mx 
vices. The amiable queen paid her debts with such | Fashion, made to give place toa stiff, fantastic, ugly, | ha 
| timely regularity, that it is said of her,— That | turban-like construction called the heart head-dress, || yo 
having on one solitary occasion omitted the pay- | from its resemblance to a heartin shape. The long | | ? 
a | ment of a debt at the usual time, her creditor and | peaked shoes of the male sex had suddenly given | rs 
ty angen John of Cheam, became so alarmed lest | place to short square ones. | | rs 
ai | | long credit should again come into fashion, that he But absurdities are now gradually on the increase, | | = 
ie |  besought the king for God’s sake, and for the soul and in the time of Henry the Fifth we are startled | e 
Ab ti | of his father, king Henry, to order immediate by the preposterous sleeves worn by both sexes, Ee. 
Ae | yayment. The prayer was granted, und the bill | and variety of ponderous head-dresses of the ladies. | 9 
! i | instantly discharged.”” Moreover, Marguerite had The horned head-dress (one of the most monstrous _ || ~ 
ped the generosity to forego the honour of coronation figments of a disordered brain dignified by the aa 
Wine | in consideration of the poverty of the finances. name of fashion) is now creeping into vogue. As , 
nines During the reign of Edward the Second, party- | yet it has not obtained its climax, but is sheltered a 
BEE coloured dresses were first introdueed—a hideous beneath a small square, thick veil, and suggests the vt 
Miia | fashion, which we shall see presently on the increase. idea of a richly-embroidered cloth thrown over the s 
: Ha Curious twisted hoods were worn by both sexes. horns of a bull. There are modifications and a 
a | The good queen Philippa of Hainault, the varieties vieing with each other in ugliness, and we 
if consort of the third Edward, was simple in her begin to wonder what can be more hideous. Wait En 
a | dress and gentle to those who served her. She awhile, dearreader, and we shall see the progress mi 
) dressed as became her high condition, but hers was | made in elaborate coiffure in the succeeding reign a : 
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THE TREVORS FAMILY. 
By M. H. D. 





THE sun shone brightly over beautiful Genoa, 
lighting up its many domes and cupolas as with a 
smile, and making the waters of its lovely bay one 
sparkle of burnished silver. 
of masts on either side marked the harbour. While 
here and there a stately ship, ora skimming felucca, 


was dotted on the vast expanse of intervening | 


waters. There was a distant sound of church and 
convent bells, and a near one, distinct and silvery, 
of a neighbouring monastery. There was, more- 
over, a hum of voices proceeding from the said 
monastery, where, in a vineyard at the back, the 
younger monks were playing at boccie, a sort of 
game after the manner of bowls, arn with large 
round balls of wood, The same bright sun shone 
into the upper room of a pretty villa overlooking 
all this, and cast its rays over the figure of a burly 
personage hard at work therein. 

This personage, Domenico by name, deserves a 
few words of especial remark. He was a barber, 
a barber of Genoa—not a barber of Seville—and 
by no means a Figaro. By dint of civility and 
adroitness, Domenico had trimmed the hirsute 
appendages of the beaux garcons of Genoa to con- 
siderable advantage to himself, and had even ac- 
quired some fame by the invention of a certain 
pomade composed principally of snails, whereby he 
imagined, and what was infinitely better, caused 
others to imagine, that a luxuriant crop of hair 
might be produced on the most unpromising pate. 
All these things contributed to his well-being, so 
Domenico launched out in more extensive trade. 
First he became a hair merchant, buying up the fine 
silken tresses of the young Piedmontese peasant 
girls (Genoese will never sell their hair), and, after 
some elaborate purification and manipulation, ship- 


ping said tresses to Constantinople for the adorn- | 


Domenico’s. The English had been kind to 
Domenico, had found out his honest worth, and 
he had been kind, how many times! to them. 

“JT have made my money by their nation,” he 
would say, if one happened to be behind in his or 
her rent. “I can afford to wait—poor things, I 
fear they are not well off; it must be very bad for 
| people of their class ; bah—Kosa, take care they 





The bristling forest 'want for nothing — and, that little child,” and 


then a groan, a child to want for anything, would 
'quite overcome Domenico. “ When English are 
rich they spend like rain, pity there should ever be 
poor among them; made my money by them, and 
none of them shall want, and Domenico stand by 
to see.” 

So years went by— Domenico and his Rosa grow- 
ing older and plumper, and richer. He had got 
his brother into the barber business, which was 
quite on a large scale now, while he merely super- 
intended, and turned his attention chiefly to the 
tress trade of Constantinople, which he could 
pursue in his garret. 

The sun finds him out in this garret to-day ; 
and there he sits, drawing out the long silky hairs, 
almost one by one. A wonderfully long and beau- 
tiful tress it is, fairer somewhat than the generality. 
He calls it golden. Italians have a way of admir- 
ingly calling the blonde chevelure flaxen hair— 
“Tanti fili d’oro;’’ andso did Domenico now, wonder- 
ing the while how a being, whom nature had so 
decorated, could have made such a sacrifice, unless 
to quell the pangs of hunger. 


“She must have been lovely,” said he, aloud 


to himself. ‘“ Bella com’ un angiolo — proprio 
bella com ’un angiolo. Then what made her sell 
her hair ?”’ 


And here he groaned audibly, for Domenico really 
loved his craft, and thought “the hair” the very 
first, the highest, the greatest, of personal graces, 
as indeed he ought to do, seeing it was his business. 





ment of the fair Circassian beauties in the various | 


harems. Next, he married a pretty bright-eyed 
young maiden named Rosa, and established her in 
the top rooms of a fine villa on the outskirts of 
the town, the lower apartments of which he fur- 
nished in two sets—for the purpose of letting—in 
this also he succeeded. Rosa was an admirable 
housewife, a very Martha of her country and gene- 
ration, skilled in all manner of Italian cookery, an 
oracle in the mysteries of ravioli, tagliarini, polpetti, 


heart. Rosa had no children, this was her only 





“ What is the matter, Siguor Domenico? Are 
you ill ?’’ asked a small voice, in the purest Italian ; 
and a slight, fair, blue-eyed creature of fourteen or 
fifteen years of age skipped into the room. 

‘“‘ Ah, Madamigella Mina !” exclaimed the old 
barber, tutoring his rough voice into the softest 
and blandest of tones, and using a courtesy of 
manner to the girl as if she were the daughter of 
an emperor, when in truth she was but that of 
their English lodger down stairs. ‘“ Madamigella 
Mina, is not this a beautiful tress? Just the 


colour of yours—the very shade, tanti fili d’oro; 
&ec., clean to a fault, quick of temper, sound of | 


sorrow, so she took to spoiling a large English | 


retriever, named Stellin, bequeathed to her by a 
sporting Englishman at his departure, who was some- 
what short of his rent; a huge silky, sleepy cat 
named “ Fouin ;’’ and every child, large or smail, 
who ever came within reach of her blandishments. 

Now Rosa’s apartments were chiefly occupied by 
English ; when one family went, they straightway 
recommended their friends, so that one might say, 
4 continuous stream of English went and came to 





the monks playing at ‘ boccie.” 
_chin monks, and their heavy, coarse brown cloth 


she must have been lovely, com’ un angiolo.”’ 

The latter sentence was uttered to himself; but 
we fear, the quick little ears might have caught the 
insidious flattery, only that Mina had taken up her 
friend Fouin to caress, and fixing herself on a settle, 
was straining her neck out of the window to watch 
They were Capu- 


loose garments, and sandaled feet, were so ill adapted 
to the display of agility, that the sight, though 
often seen, amused the child, and riveted her 
attention. 
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“ How funnily their petticoats fly about when 
they run, Signor Domenico,”’ observed she, laugh- 


ingly ; “how much better they would do it if they | 


wore trowsers, like you and papa.” 

“Umph!” retorted Domenico, who as a rule 
did not affect monks. “ Umph! the canaglia. 
Why don’t they work like honest men ?” 

“ They are very good though, and always saying 
their prayers; so Maria says.” 

“What does she know about them? Prayers 
indeed ! they might say them and work the while.” 

And now, according to his wont, the old fellow 
launched into a grand political dissertation, wherein 
much was said concerning the uselessness of monks 
to the state, of monks in general, and of Capuchin 
monks in particular—of the ideas on that subject 
entertained by the Grand Napoleon, and of the 
villany of ‘ Vellinton,’ for gaining a battle to the 
prejudice of the hero of his imagination. 

Domenico had a regular plan of finishing in this 
way. He always lashed himself into a sort of 
frenzy, and looked so wondrously wise, and poured 
forth such a torrent of powerful expletives, that 
nothing gave Mina so much delight as to set her old 
friend on this his favourite hobby, because she said 
he looked so funny with his wigs in his hands, 
when he went on about his Buonaparte and his 
Vellinton. 

“ Signor Domenico,’ exclaimed Mina, as soon 
as there was a lull inthe storm, ‘* do you like nuns 
any better than monks? Signora Rosa tells me 
that they are going to make a nun of the young 
Damigella Montefalcone. She is only fourteen. 
I should not like to be anun. She may not run 
about and play, or take a walk. She may not even 
look out of the windows. Poor thing. 
far happier, poor Fouin—are you not, dear?” 
stroking the cat’s sleek head. “ I’d rather be you, 


young lady.” 

“ Mascalzoni!”’ growled Domenico, between his 
closed teeth, and jerking a long tress of jet black 
hair—for he had done with the fair one—between 
his fat stumpy fingers, “ Rascals! rascals, I 
say.”’ 

“ Who are the rascals, Signor Domenico ?” asked 
Mina, slily. 


not. 
sister is handsome, so she will be married, and La 
Giulia is to be a nun.”’ 

“ Whose fault is it? Who does it?” 

Domenico.—“ Her father.” 

Mina,—“ Her father! possible? Don’t you wish 
they'd kick him down the salita as fast as he tried 
to get up? I suppose he'll come in a sedan, he’s 
so fat. Well, if I were one of the sedan bearers, 
I'd drop him and make him roll down, I would— 
a cruel, cruel, hard man—l'd pitch him down the 
salita, would not you, signor ?”’ 

“ Signorina, dinner is served ; the macaroni is 
on the table, and your papa and mamma and brother 
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You are | 











are waiting for you,” said Rosina, entering the 
room with Stellin bounding before her. 

“ Good-by, Fouin— good-by, Signori’’—~— and 
away skipped the light little figure and Stellin after 
her, for Stellin never knew which of those three 
personages he loved best, and was always in a very 
dubious state of mind whensoever called upon sud- 
denly to make a choice between them. 

“That child grows more beautiful every day,”’ 
muttered Domenico, half to himself. “‘ Those Eng- 
lish don’t like turning their daughters into nuns— 
make a nun of her, indeed!” and the old fellow 
Jaid down the long glossy tress and smoothed it 
with his palm. “I wonder if this belonged toa 
nun—pity if it did—no woman ought to be a nun 
with such hair as this.” 

“ Mina is very beautiful,” chimed in Rosa, who 
was standing by peeling the outer green skin off 
some figs, in order to dry them in the sun on the 
terrace at the top of the house; it was a process 
not in general use, but undertaken for Domenico’s 
especial delectation, he being a bit of a gourmand 
in his way and nice in the matter of figs. ‘ She’d 
make a very pretty sposa one of these days—a 
very pretty sposa—she’s so graziosa (graceful), and 
then fair as (pausing for a simile) as milk.” 

“ Oh, they'll marry her to some Milordo or other, 
there’s no doubt—there’s nobody here in Genoa 
half good enough to my mind—of her own country- 
men.” 

“There’s Signor Betteroni,’ interposed Rosa, 
who always had a queer way of transposing Anglo- 
Saxon names. The name of the gentleman in ques- 
tion was Brereton. 

‘** Oibo,”’ interposed her husband, with a decisive 
shake of head and hands together—*“ Oibo, I say.” 

“And why not? he’s rich and handsome, and 


it’s just as well he should be twelve or fourteen 
Fouin, sitting purring in the sun, than that poor | 


years her senior—that’s in regola.”’ 
“Oibo!’ again and more imperatively repeated 
Domenico, this time putting down the black tress 


_in order to give an emphatic wag with his fore- 


finger, whereby an Italian gives it to be understood 
that the thing is not to be heard of. 

“To my judgment,” said he, putting a fat hand 
on each knee, and drawing a long breath between 


j each sentence, “now to my judgment, she’d do 

“ Madamigella Mina, if you were not as pretty | 
as you are, would you like to be shut up in a con- | 
vent for that reason only? Of course you would | 
Well, the Montefalcone is not pretty, her | j 
_would not she suit his Excellency ?’ said I to him, 


for the gran ministro—the Marchese Parucci. The 
secretary saw her one day in the acqua sola, and 
said he to me, ‘ Domenico’ there’s a girl—proprio un 
angiolo di bellezza—an angel of beauty.’ ‘ Now 


most marvellously.” 
At this Rosa left off her peeling, and holding the 


blade of her knife, like a note of admiration, on one 


knee, and the half-peeled fig in the other, gazed at 
him in silent rapture. 

“ Holy Mary,” exclaimed she at length, “ what a 
capital ‘ partito’ it would be, neh!’ Then recol- 
lecting herself suddenly—‘ But she’s a child, a 
mere child, and the English don’t generally marry 
so early.” 

“ Va bene, a year or two will work wonders ! but 
discretion, silence! ears open and mouth shut, you 
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understand ;” and the fat finger was placed before 
the closed lips to enforce the injunction. The Eng- 
lish don’t like anybody to meddle with their 
pasticcio.”’ 

Meanwhile we follow the fairy figure of the 

outhful Mina into the apartments occupied by 
te family; and while she is discussing with them 
the macaroni, lesso, and other component parts of a 
simple Italian family dinner, we will pass into the 
pretty salotto and discuss them. 

Mr. Trevors, Mina’s father, was a gentleman in 
every sense of that much-meaning and much- 
abused word; but then he had not the wherewithal 
adequately to maintain that critical position in his 
own country and among his own people, where 
possession is so great a test. Moreover, he had 
sustained certain losses of late in a railway specula- 
tion, which, with the delicate health of his son, had 
determined him, for a time at least, to seek a resi- 
dence abroad. He chose Genoa, because he was 
strongly advised so to do by the leading partner in 
the firm of Marone, Cuttle, Brereton, and Boswell, 
who undertook the charge of bis money and his 
interests for the space of two years at least; and 


also because an early friend and family connexion 


of his own, had for many years been settled in that 
city. 

To describe Mr. Trevors more minutely, he was 
tall, well made, brown haired, sun-burnt—he was a 
high spirited, earnest-minded, excellent man ; but, 
and there is generally a ‘ but ’ to the fairest portrait, 
he was rather nervous, rather irritable, and of so 


sensitive a turn of mind, that he tortured himself 


into the fancy, that any trifling neglect or careless- 
ness to which he might accidentally be subjected, 
was a premeditated slight, resulting obviously from 
his lack of worldly wealth. It was odd that being 
full of high purposes and fine feelings himself, he 
should not have had more faith in his fellow men; 
but so it was—it was his weakness. 

Mrs. Trevors was a fair, gentle-minded and gentle- 
mannered woman, so simple, so wise, and so good, 
that one hesitates about describing her, for fear of 
being thought partial or obtuse; 
faults she had—were negative ; possibly she was 
not firm enough, nor strong-minded enough, nor 
self-reliant in any way enough —that depends 
entirely upon opinion, she was a very excellent 
woman, nevertheless. 

Mina we have seen. Frederick was younger, pale, 
weakly, and rather like his father in feeling and 
temper. Imagine the consternation of this amiable 


her faults—if | 


family, when, the second day after their arrival at 


the principal hotel at Genoa, the general conver- 
sation at the table d’héte, turned on the recent 








the Piano Nobile to the Entre Sol, or some such 
locality ; fer Mr. Trevors lost no time in frankly 
stating the case to his landlord. 

Now Marone, the leading partner in the great 





house which so recently had failed, was an Italian, _ 


clever, cunning, not over scrupulous. Cuttle, a 
relation by marriage, wasa mere tool; Brereton, of 
whom more anon, a gentleman whose tastes and 
feelings were antagonistic to commercial pursuits, 
but whose name and money were employed therein ; 
and Boswell, the arch-knave of the firm, who 
plotted and planned, gambled, and squandered to a 
fearful extent. 

No sooner did Brereton become aware of the 
state of affairs than he was shocked at his ownsupine- 
ness, and blamed himself severely for not having 
looked further into matters so nearly concerning 
his honour and respectability—shocked, moreover, 
was he above all, when he learnt the position of the 
newly-arrived English family. He hastened to 
them, dreading all the while the reproaches which 
he imagined would naturally be heaped upon him 
by rabid and remorseless creditors. His surprise 
was proportionally great when he only met with 
sympathy and kindness at their hands. 

Had they first met when he, Brereton, was sur- 
rounded by all the prestige and glitter of apparently 
unbounded wealth, it is probable that the over-sen- 
sitive Trevors would have encased himself in his 
armourof pride,and they would never have beenmore 
to each other than mere acquaintances. As it was, 
the depression so strongly marked on the pale and 
handsome features of Brereton—his languid gait 
and tremulous voice—instantly called forth the 
noblest feelings of an intrinsically noble nature. 
Be it mere impulsiveness—be it that intuitive 
drawing together of two kindred souls, which 
Italians call “ simpatici,”’ that from their first meet- 
ing they were friends, and their friendship knew no 
check. 

Of Brereton we must say just a few words—he 
was tall, graceful, fair-complexioned. English by 
birth and parentage, he had a dash of Irish blood 
in his veins, which showed itself in a thousand 
little vehemencies. His education had been entirely 
a foreign one, of the very best kind. Thus his 
mind and character showed a constant mingling of 
the peculiar characteristics of these several nations 
—or rather peoples. 

“Have you money?” “ What are you going to 
do?” were his first questions after the first excite- 
ment had subsided, and mutual protestations of good- 
will had been earnestly interchanged. Here is all 


|I have got, and he heaped a mass of scudi and 


| 
j 


failure of Messieurs Marone, Cuttle, Brereton, and | 


Boswell. 


Trevors would probably have had a fit of hysterics 
there and then. She, however, notwithstanding 
her lack of so called strong-mindedness, was so 
calm and self-possessed, that her more fretful and 


ment. 
cessitated an immediate change of apartments from 








Any body less well bred than Mrs. | 


muti, and all manner of incongruous coin, into his 
hands. Trevors drew back instinctively. ‘“‘ I know 
I’m a fool and it is not in regola; but I never 
did understand these business matters — several 


days, weeks, however, must elapse before you can 


| communicate with your friends in England. 


. see I don’t want money—it’s no manner of use to 
impatient husband, gazed on her in utter astonish- 


It was a fearful blow, however, and ne- | 


You 


me, I live with my father and mother—sad blow to 
their pride this, poor things—sad—wish they would 
not see it in that light—curious thing, pride— 
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mental disease entirely—my mother, poor thing, is 
a martyr to it—poisons all her happiness. Now, 
Trevors, don’t make me more unhappy than I am. 
God knows, I’m ready to cut my throat, or sit too 
long over my brazier of charcoal. If you want to 
make life bearable to me, just let me help you as 
far as my small ability enables me.” 

“ My dear fellow, you mistake,” replied Trevors. 
a feel all your sympathy, and the kindness which 
brought you here. I have heard, and, in short, I 
know, that you are the least blamable of the firm 
—by far the most every way to be pitied; you have 
drawn by far the least from the funds of the con- 
cern, and are the largest loser; and you are the 
only one who has shown me and my family any 
kindly interest. I thank you warmly, but I really 
am not in immediate want of money. I have some 
for present use, and I have written by this day’s 
post to my factotum in England, but I must re- 
trench in every possible way. I must leave the 
hotel.” 

“Ah! yes, retrench—good. 


Well, suppose we 
look about us, and take a neat apartment. 


There 


is one to let now in the ‘ Acqua Verde,’ and ano- | 


ther in the ‘Acqua Sole,’ and I know of a superb 


cook who lived with a family, receitly left, and who | 


speaks French—capital idea !”’ 

So it was agreed, the apartments in the ‘ Acqua 
Verde, were taken, Maddalena hired, not as cook, 
but as maid of all work. Brereton was a constant 


visitor. H» acted as interpreter in all cases of 
difficulty between Mrs. Trevors and Maddalena, 


whose French turned out to be a myth, serving 
only to render her mixture of Genoese and bad 
Italian more incomprehensible than ever. More- 
over, he sought out a good Italian master to 
teach the children, and spent hours in reading the 
best French authors with Mr. Trevors, whose pro- 
nunciation he laboured most vigorously to improve. 
Madame de Stael’s “ Allemagne,” Lamartine’s 
“ Orient,’’ St. Pierre’s “ Paul et Virginie,’ became 
alternately the daily subject of strenuous study. 
“Open your mouth,” he would say, “open it 
well, English always whistle their words through 
closed teeth—not ‘ jamais,’ mincing the word most 
ridiculously, but ‘jamaais.’ There, that will do; 
now just try to hit the medium between those two 
sounds. “Ah, better, very good. Grand woman, 
old De Staél, doubtless—queer looking old quiz 
she must have been in her dress. There now, 
whistling and mincing your words again. Oh, 
horrible,” and the two long fair hands would forth- 
with be placed over either ear to exclude such 
barbarous sounds. Vu, veut, and yvous,—three 
distinct sounds now—no confusion. So went on 


the French lessons, day after day, week after week ; | 


when, one day, he entered and thus abruptly ac- 
costed his friend :— 


“ Bless me, Trevors, Heatherton says he’s some | 


relation, or old friend, or connexion of some sort 
of yours—that you have known each other from 
boyhood—you never told me.” 

“Why, the fact is—the fact is—” stammered 
out his interlocutor. 


“ Well, what is the fact ? Are you, or are you 
not ?” 

“ Well, yes, but—”’ 

“ But what? have you quarrelled ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Dislike each other mutually ?” 

“ Not that I know of.” 

“ Well, then P—’’ 

“He’s rich—I’m poor. His wife leads the 
fashion, I am told. My poor wife darns the 
stockings—there’s the difference.”’ 

“ Ah, just so; pride, abominable pride, exactly 
so; pride lurks everywhere, Diamine. Now it 
did not strike me before that you were proud; I 
thought you a solitary exception to the general 
rule. Never was more mistaken in my life. ‘There’s 
my mother—good woman, very—kind and excellent 
in some respects. As I once let slip before, she’s 
a perfect martyr to pride. She knows quite well 
that it’s her plain duty—let alone pleasure and that 
sort of thing—to call on Mrs. Trevors ; she knows 
it grieves me that she does not do so. She cannot 





forget our relative position of debtor and creditor, 
_proud woman. Do you think she could come? 
_ But, Mrs. Trevors, I do hope that you will forgive 
my mother.” 

| “Tecan but regret the circumstance, as it gives 
pain to yourself,” replied Mrs. Trevors, looking 
| quietly up from her needlework. 

“Just so; well, I’m ashamed of my mother's 
miserable false pride, and it’s hard for ason to have 
to say it. Please, we'll dismiss the subject; but 
to return to Heatherton, I met him at the Casino. 
Who’s that fine looking fellow you were walking 
with in the Bisagno, the other day. I tried to 
overtake you, but you seemed to go on stilts, and 
I could not catch you, so turned back. I could 
not see his face, but he seemed to be a stranger.”’ 

“ His name is Trevors,” I replied; ‘‘ he has been 
in Genoa now about five or six months.” 

“Trevors, Trevors,”’ he said; “is it any of the 
family of Trevors of Bryarstone, I wonder— 
Richard, or Walter, or Roger Trevors ?”’ 

“ Walter Trevors,”’ I answered ; “and his father’s 
name is Roger Trevors—he lives at a place called 
Bryarstone.”’ 

‘*Umph, and Walter Trevors has been within a 
quarter of a mile of Hugh Heatherton, for, at any 
rate, two months out of the five or six, and never 
let said Hugh Heatherton know.” Whereupon he 
twirled his long black moustache, and put on an 
extremely hurt expression. 
| “He told me, moreover, that he was some 
connexion, and a very intimate friend in times 
rast. 
ee Yes,” replied Trevors, “when we were boys 
together at Eton, and as young men at each other's 
houses; I and my wife had spent a fortnight at his 
father’s house in London, very merrily. I have 
seen but little of him since; he was my senior, and 
_was always inclined to be somewhat overbearing 

and dictatorial in a pleasant humorous way ; but 
he married a wealthy heiress, had an ample allow- 
ance from his father, whose sole heir he now is, his 
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brother having died, and, altogether, he seems out | 


of my reach, you understand.” 

“ Indeed, 1 don’t understand ; for it strikes me 
that I once heard you say that one reason for your 
coming to Genoa was that you had a friend here 
located.” 

“True, very true, but my position is altered, and 
—and—in short, we had better let the subject drop. 
We may exchange visits, but Mrs. Heatherton and 
my dear wife—it would be too incongruous,” 
striking his forehead with his hand, and walking in 


long, rapid strides up and down one side of the 


room. 

“ Umph!” groaned poor Brereton. “ You're an 
unlucky dog, Charles Brereton, you certainly are; 
if you’d looked more closely into your affairs now, 
perhaps you might have spared yourself this 
msiery. Pleasant feeling, very, that you and 
your precious friends have been the cause of so 
much distress ; a nice respectable set altogether. 
And as for yourself in particular why, sir, you're 
a fool, that’s just what you are.” 

“‘ Nonsense, Brereton, what stuff you’re talking 
to yourself,” said Trevors, drawing oak trees all 
over Mina’s French exercise-book ; “ you could not 
help it, and we'll do very well without Mrs. 
Heatherton and her grand circle of friends; call it 
pride or what you like, I could not bear to see my 
own dear Julia looked down upon.”’ 

“ Looked down upon, looked down upon, indeed! 
no, 1 should think not.” Then turning abruptly 
round, and standing suddenly still just opposite 
Mrs. Trevors, he asked her if she were acquainted 
personally with Mrs. Heatherton. 

“T have never seen her, but have heard that she 
is a beautiful woman,’’ replied Mrs. Trevors. 

“ Beautiful is hardly the word ; graceful, elegant, 
fascinating, fashionable ; all these and many more 
such adjectives may be applied to describe her— 
but she’s lost.” 

“Lost, Mr. Brereton, you alarm me, lost ?” 

“ Not quite in the sense in which I perceive you 
take it,” said Brereton laughing. 
Heatherton first came to Genoa, now about eight 
years ago, she was the model of an English woman 
—a pattern wife and mother. She had then only 
two very young children, they were constantly with 
her—her nurse and children were the companions 
of her morning walks, she was devoted to her hus- 


“ When Mrs. | 








mornings in the same profitless manner, and his 
evenings in around of the most insipid visiting; 
they never now dream of spending an evening 
together, not even when they are in the country. 
Dissipation, with all the glare and glitter of Paris 
or London, must in the end be intensely vapid, 
even with all the prestige of wit, talent, and variety. 
The same dissipation on a more circumscribed stage 
seems to me rank, stale, and unprofitable.” 

“ Poor Heatherton,” chimed in Trevors—putting 
the finishing stroke to his gnarled oak—“ he was a 
lad of very superior abilities, but indolent, and, as 
you say, proud.” 


“That is just it, only I call him vain rather than | 


proud. He likes the position he holds here in 
Genoa better than an inferior one in a larger 
metropolis. He spends his money with the utmost 
care, so that every scudo tells. He loves show, 
and though he is not happy he forgives his wife, 
because she is the fon.” 

More than a year had passed since this conver- 
sation. Mrs. Trevors and Mrs. Heatherton had 
exchanged visits occasionally. Their husbands, in 
spite of Mr. Trevor's manifest reluctance at first, 
had, gradually, and almost imperceptibly, renewed 
their old friendship, whenever they chanced to 
meet, which, however, was not very often. 

Brereton continued his lessons, and long talks 
and walks, as usual, They had left the ‘* Acqua 
Verde,” where they had made one pleasant ac- 
quaintance, that of a Colone] Loesby—among whose 
pretty daughters little Mina was petted and spoiled 
—and taught Italian and bead embroidery, 

Mina and Freddy had been very sorry to leave 
the “ Acqua Verde,” for, in the piazza the awkward 


'squad of Piedmontese recruits, fresh from their 


| 
| 
| 


| 


band. Her grace and beauty, for she was beautiful | 


then, caused her to be much sought after in society. 


degrees, her simple wifely manners altered; she 
was followed by a swarm of admirers, a set of lazy 


young Genoese nobles, whose whole train of ideas | 


is circumscribed to the style of a lady’s toilette, | the Heathertons to their country house, at Quarto, 


the last song, the most fragrant perfume from 
Turin or Paris, or best arranged bouquet. It was 


mountains, were daily exercised, to their infinite 
amusement. Old Maddalena, too, had been a great 
favourite. She had queer stories of the island of 
Sardinia, where she had lived in service in her 
youth—of how the natives there wore strange 
dresses—sang strange songs, danced strange dances 
—and how her master, Monsignore the Archbishop 
of Cagliari, took his pleasure and his airings in a 
bullock-wagon. 

Sardinia, to Mina and Freddy, seemed to be like 
an inhabited Robinson Crusoe’s island. 

However, Maddalena, though somewhat in the 
sere and yellow leaf, had married her friend the 
butler, who bad lived with her in her former situa- 


tion; and the apartments in the “ Acqua Sole” were 


She became quite intoxicated with flattery; by | thought to be more commodious, so they removed 


thither. Here they were not very comfortable, 
and remained but for a very short time. Mr. 
Trevors had gone to England to arrange his affairs; 


four miles from Genoa; the family of Colonel 


a pitiable sight to see that woman descending step | 


by step, till her name was on the lips of every con- 
ceited fool in Genoa.” 


“ How did her husband take it?” inquired Mrs. 
Trevors. 








Loesby to Switzerland. 
Brereton had slackened his visits, partly because 


his friend, Mr. Trevors, was absent—and partly 
_drawn by the fascinations of a certain charming 


young lady, who, with her mother, inhabited one 


pp sal _ of Domenico’s sets of apartments on the Salita Santa 
‘Take it, why, as an ass; he dawdled away his | 


Maria della Sanita. His qfaire du caur fell to the 
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ground, and the lady returned to her country; but | 
the apartments had an irresistible charm for him, | 


so he persuaded Mrs. Trevors to leave the “ Acqua 
Sole” and go up to Domenico’s. The 


nice—the rooms so well arranged—the air so pure > 


—being no one knows how far up the mountain- 
road leading to the city fortifications. 

Mrs. Trevors went, impelled in part by his vivid 
description, and in part by the feeling that the 
fresher air and greater liberty—(for there was a 


vigna close by, and the mountain with all its lovely | 


scenery beyond)—would be a great desideratum for 
the children. Accordingly, she again moved her 
uarters, and this time finally; for, once within 
Diesubos’s jurisdiction, it was impossible to be 
otherwise than at ease; there was an honest atmo- 
sphere about him which made her at once feel 
cared for and protected; besides, he was for ever 


racking his brains how he could make that sweet | 


signora and pretty signorina and pale little boy 
down-stairs comfortable and happy; and, as he 
found they were not rich—at the smallest possible 
expenditure—“ If the signora will let me buy her 
anew gown the next time she wants one, I can 
certainly get it several scudi cheaper.” And so in 
truth he did, and showed most wondrous taste and 
judgment too in the selection. The same with 
books, and drawing materials ; from a diamond to a 
duster he seemed to know where everything could 
be had for the smallest sum, and thought no trouble 
too great to take for them. In this desirable abode 
Mr. Trevor found them on his return from England ; 
and here we find them enjoying their coffee, and 
the fresh, cool, evening breeze, from the open bal- 
cony, at one and the same time. 

“Trevors, here’s a case!’’ suddenly exclaimed 
Brereton, entering the room in his sudden but 
quiet and graceful manner. 

“A case, what of suicide ? 

“ No, no texactly, though, on my word, you might 
be further from the mark. Did you notice a gay 
young sailor at the English Chapel on Sunday, sit- 
ting under the third window on the right-hand 
side, a regular dandy, with lemon kid gloves, per- 
fumed locks, and altogether well got up in his 
way ?” 

“Yes, to be sure, I saw him tearing down the 
‘ Aequa Sole’ on Monday evening, regular sailor 
fashion, on a hack chestnut. And I could not help 
admiring the fellow’s consummate conceit.” 

“Ha, ha! Well, the poor fellow is in a pitiable 
plight now.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed the whole family in chorus. 
“Why you see,” continued Brereton, “he’s the 
captain, and part owner, of a Merchantman; he 
seems to be a reckless, wild, fast, young fool; he’s 
been spending money at a terrible rate, at the hotel. 
I am told that he kept a drawer full of loose scudi, 
which he gambled and squandered at a most idiotic 
rate,—it is now full of soiled lemon-coloured kid 





gloves; a mighty fancy he seems to have had for | 


them, by the way, dragging on at least three or 
four pairs a day. 


“The mate seeing the state of affairs and having 





_— . 








remonstrated in vain, has sailed off and left scape- 
grace in the lurch—now he’s suddenly come to the 


end both of scudi and credit, and what is worse 
ple were so_ 


has had a severe epileptic fit—they say he’s dying. 
Do put on your hat and let us see what can be 
done for the poor wretch, I feel quite distressed 
about him, the poor mad fool !—Do you think, 
Mademoiselle Mina—” 

“Don’t call me Mademoiselle, please, it seems like 
quizzing ; call me plain Mina, as you used.” 

“ Plain Mina, indeed, that’s good. Well, plain 
Mina, now don’t pout, do you think that your friend 
Domenico up there, your favourite man of perukes, 
will let us have a room in the other set,—they’re 
not let,—to place that poor forlorn Englishman.” 

“Oh I’m almost quite sure he would in a 
moment, particularly if I ask him.” 

“* Well do ask him, then, and use your utmost 
power of fascination if you find him at all obdurate 
and reluctant.”’ 

“ Domenico obdurate, reluctant! he’s the kindest 
creature alive.” 

“You see, Mrs. Trevors,’”’ continued Brereton, 
without replying to Mina’s sally. ‘You see I can- 
not take the poor fellow to my father’s house, they’d 
be quite horrified at the idea.”’ 

“T’m sure I will do my best for him,’”’ said Mrs. 
Trevors, with something very like a tear glittering 
in her bright blue eyes, and Rosa Domenico is a 
capital nurse ; but do you think he’s really dying, in 
that case he’d better not be moved ? 

“Oh dying! it is a fucon de parler ; he’s in a fear- 
ful state, but he’s young. Dr. Jebb says he will 
require the greatest care for some little time under 
the most favourable circumstances; he must be 
brought in a sedan, of course; pardon me for the 
suggestion, but epilepsy is said to be catching: I 
think Mina and Freddy had better not see him.” 

“Mina is going to spend a few weeks at the 
Heathertons’ at Quarto. The carriage is to be here 
very carly to-morrow morning. Freddy can spend 
his time with the young Loesbys.”’ 





Mrs. Heatherton was in morning costume, it was 
quite perfect in its way, though severely simple, 
and undeniably cheap,” still Mrs. Heatherton wore 
it—that was enough; not a pin was misplaced, 
not a hair in her coiffure astray ; not a fold but 
what floated as though the Graces themselves had 
planned it. 

And Mrs. Heatherton looked very charming as 
she sat with her camel-hair pencil in her hand pre- 
tending to paint a butterfly—at least so said the 
Marchese Sperone—a pretty small-featured well- 
dressed pink-and-white gentleman, who sat beside 
her, fondly caressing the polished ivory handle of a 
small French riding-whip—and looking at her. 

“ Minchionerie !” laughingly exclaimed the naive 
lady, gently touching with her brush the ivory 
hand which held the ivory knob so lovingly, and 
leaving on its otherwise immaculate surface a spot of 
dark blue paint. 

Now, naiveté was not usually a characteristic 
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of this lady’s manner; she was cold, bland and 
courteous ; it was a very great condescension on 
her part to be naive, but Sperone was foremost 
in the train of her ardent admirers. The Marchese 
bowed, kissed off the little spot of dark blue paint, 
caressed his small well-cut moustache, and then 
returned to the affectionate contemplation of the 
ivory knob. 

“ How beautiful the country is looking,’ observed 
Mrs. Heatherton, making a strong effort to obtain 
a little rational conversation, for, vain as she was, 
she really had a mind, though a perverted one, and 
must have felt something akin to contempt for 
the miserable little dawdler by her side, however 
she might attempt to conceal it, for the sake of 
his grand old name and long historic catalogue 
of ancestors. 

“ Ah—eh—oh !" half yawned the Marchese— 
“bello, eh P—yes, but so stupid—the mornings— 
what can one do with one’s mornings ?” 

“ Paint butterflies—or read—or talk—or shoot— 
or—”’ 

“ Basta! — paint butterflies I cannot — reading 
makes me go to sleep—to talk with the lovely 


Aterton (Heatherton) enchanting — but as for | 


shooting it is not my fancy—”’ 

“You can ride, walk, drive—a little every day.” 

“Oibo—riding fatigues me—walking wearies— 
and then for driving, why Giovanni does it far 
better than I. A game at billiards is very re- 
freshing, but La Darezza does not like my cousin 
to gamble—she is dévote, you know—ha! ha!” 

“Ha! ha!’’ echoed the lady, but it had a hollow 
sound that echo, as if it came from a rather weary 
heart. 

‘Your husband never plays—”’ 

‘‘ Never,” again echoed the lady this time more 
cheerfully, perhaps thankfully. 

‘‘'That’s a splendid table you have in the saldéne.”’ 

“Tt belongs to the house,” curtly replied the 





| vehemence, 
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Mrs. Heatherton shuddered; it could not be 
from cold, for the mercury stood some degrees 
above temperate ; but cold speeches sometimes have 
the effect of a cold blast. 

‘How do you do, Mrs. Heatherton?” said a 
fresh, clear young voice—and in rushed Mina, 
unannounced, and followed by the four young 
Heathertons, respectively of the ages of twelve, 
ten, six, and four, or thereabouts. 

The eldest, a girl named Louisa, which became in 
Italian diminutives Luigina, and by another process 
was reduced to Gina, was the very facsimile, en petit, 
of her mother. Gina was never seen disarranged, 
soiled, dirty, by any combination of circumstances, 
but always collected, well-dressed, well-mannered, 
self-contained. Gina was quite, even at that early 
age, la demoiselle de la maison. 

The second, a boy, noisy, good-tempered, rough, 
and kind-hearted, called Bertie, though his real 
name was Robert, and not Albert. 

The third, a girl, called Mary, a retiring, meek, 
and gentle-mannered creature, unlike the others in 
every gest and feature. 

The fourth, a fat, rosy, comical little fellow, 
almost as broad as. he was long, and who, though 
barely four years old, looked exactly like General 
Tom Thumb, in his suit of boy’s clothes, jacket, 
waistcoat, and trowsers, complete. His right name 
was Hugh, after his father, but he was sometimes 
called Hugo, and more often Koly Poly. 

There was a clamour of voices, and many words, 








| some Italian, some English, in very familiar conti- 


guity with each other. 
‘La Mina shall pranzare with us, non e vero, 


'Mama ?” cries Bertie, loud above the rest, and 


seizing hold of the little girl’s hand with fond 
for Bertie thought Mina Trevor 


perfection, and had a way of endeavouring to 
-monopolize her attention, as much as possible on 


lady ; and then turning the conversation, some- | 


what suddenly, asked—Has La Marchesa Chiara 
finished her piece of embroidery. 

“ You mean the altar-piece, which she is assisting 
Ia Montefalcone to finish? Why yes,I believe; but 


I don’t interest myself much in the affairs of my | 


interesting sister-in-law. She is not much of my 
‘genio.’ She took the liberty the other day to 
preach me a sermon—ugh ! but there was certainly 
a mistake in her vocation. She should have been 
a man; she'd make a capital padre predicatore ; 
but since she is of the softer sex, it is marvellous 
that the Marchese di San Remo, her father, did 
not place her in the ‘ Brignoli.’ She’d make a 
better nun than the poor Montefalcone.” 

“When does the Montefalcone profess ?” 

‘On the Festa di San Giovanni.” 

‘So soon? Poverina! I am sorry for her.” 

‘Why ? She’s only fit fora nun. She has no 
style, no figure, no address. Now her sister is a 
splendid creature ; she almost rivals La Haterton,” 
said the little Marchese, giving a soft look at his 


adorata, and then resuming his contemplation of 
the ivory knob. 








every occasion of meeting. 

“ Oibd, Bertie, see, you ruffle the dress of La 
Mina, Cattivo!” cried Gina, indignantly. “ And, 
Mama cara, La Mina shall have dolei at your 
dinner too, non @ vero?” asks little Mary, ina 
gentle soft voice, following up her brother’s ideas 
on the subject of dinner arrangement, as soon as 
a lull in the storm of voices permitted hers to be 
heard. And “ Andiamo for play,’’ cries Roly Poly, 
dancing round her, and making a summersault, 
whereby the tiny heels of his mimic Wellingtons 
were exhibited for admiring criticism. 

“You see, Bertie and Mary,” replied Mrs. 
Heatherton, “ that Mina is almost a grown-up 
young lady—she will join you at dinner and make 
it her lunch if she likes. But 1 shall hope to have 
the pleasure of her company at my five o’clock 
dinner also, if she will favour me, and you can 
come in afterwards for fruit and dolci all the time 
of her visit, if youare buoni. But where is Madame? 
pray call her Gina, dear, and tell her Mademoiselle 
Mina is to occupy the room next to hers, and Fran- 
cesco must see that her boxes are placed there.” — 

“ But La Mina will play con noi, non ¢ vero, if 
she is a young lady almost grown ?” 
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“She must please herself, Bertie.” 

“Oh, yes! please,” replied Mina, “ we'll 
into the orto and giardino before I take off my 
bonnet.” 

The Marchese, meantime, had sauntered leisurel 
across the large room, had bowed to Mina, whic 
salutation she gracefully returned—he was one of 
those beings who had no ready small talk for 
children. So, after a remark about the dusty state 





Mina.—‘‘ Is he? I thought he was an English- 
man.” 

Mrs. Heatherton.—“ Ha! ha! I think you'd be 
puzzled to find out what he was.” 

Mina.— I think him a very nice man, one of 


_ the nicest I know, only certainly he does very odd 


things sometimes— one day he came in, and without 
saying how do you do, to mamma or anything, he 
slapped his forehead with his hand, and said, 


of the road between Genoa and Quarto—a remark ‘ What an incorrigible fool I am,’ and turned 
which was obviously a truism from the state of | round and went away.” 


oor Mina’s bonnet and mantle—and that the sun 


Mrs. Heatherton (laughing).—‘‘ Just like him; 


aked like an oven, he made a profound bow to ha! ha! fool, indeed! That was just like one of 


all the group and left the house. 

“How is your mamma, Mina?” asked Mrs. 
Heatherton, resuming her painting; ‘“ and what is 
she doing with herself this warm weather ?” 

“ Mamma is quite well, thank you—she has got 
a sick man to nurse,” replied Mina, trying to get 
her gloves from her heated hands, and fairly peeling 
them off in the struggle. 

“Tia Mina have a persica?” cried Bertie, bring- 
ing three or four tempting fresh gathered peaches 
in a nest of leaves in the crown of his little straw 
hat. 


“ And Mina have a fig?” cried Mary. “ Let us 


sit under the big fico, and Roly Poly will go up| in the young girl’s violet blue eye, ‘“ Love her, 


and far gli cadere git.” 

In this hurly-burly of propositions, Madame 
entered. She was a very fat, smiling, middle-aged 
Frenchwoman, apparently on excellent terms with 
herself and everybody else; not overburthened 
with ideas of any kind beyond the pleasurable 
passing away of the present moment. 

“ Plait-il, Madame?’ interrogatively to Mrs. 
Heatherton ; and “ Pardon, Mademoiselle, charmée 
de faire votre connaissance,” to Mina, in reply toa 
storm of introductions from the children. 

“Evco La Mina Trevors, Madame; and questa 
é Mina. Andin a stately key from Gina,“ Madame, 
voici la demoiselle Trevors;” whereupon Roly 
Poly made another vigorous summersault. 

“ Who isthe sick man you told me your mamma 
was nursing, Mina?’’ asked Mrs. Heatherton, 
looking quietly up from her butterfly’s wing ; 
“not your papa, I trust ?” 

“Oh no, papa is quite well, thank you. The 
sick, man is some strange gentleman. I don’t quite 


know his name, itis Merry something ; but I can’t | 


remember whether it is Merriwater, or Merriwinter, 
or Merriweather; he is an Englishman. Mr. 








his speeches. 
himself ?” 

Mina.—“ Oh yes, he had only forgotten to bring 
mamma the second volume of *‘ Manzoni’s Promessi 
Sposi,’ that was all.” 

Mrs. Heatherton.—* Your mamma will have 
enough to do, if she attends to his wild whims 
and fancies. I only hope she may not be troubled 
with this invalid person 

Mina.—‘ I hope not, dear, dear mamma.”’ 

Mrs. Heatherton.—* You love your mamma very 
much then ?”’ 

Mina.—* Love her,” and a bright drop thrilled 


Did he come back and explain 


of course; all children love their parents, don’t 
they P” 

Mrs. Heatherton.—“ 1 hope so, but some more 
than others, much must depend on the children, 
and something also on the parents.” 

Mina.—*I should think children must be bad, 
indeed, not to love such a mamma as I have got.” 

A strange expression passed over Mrs. Heather- 
ton’s usually cold features. It was momentary, 
— she wondered whether her children would 

e able to entertain a like respectful affection for 
her. Possibly she compared Mrs. Trevor’s useful- 
ness with her own aimless existence, or possibly she 
thought of the Marchese’s tedious mornings. She 
made no comment, however, but giving some in- 
structions to Madame, she delivered her young friend 
into her charge, with a kind smile and a pleasant 
“au revoir, ma chére,”’ and languidly returned to 
her painting, while the sound of the many little 
feet and the babel of young voices grew fainter and 
more faint along the lofty spacious apartments, and 


down the wide marble stairs leading to the base- 


Brereton brought him, and got Domenico to let him | 
be put into the end set of apartments, those I mean | 


where the windows look towards the salita.” 
Mrs. Heatherton.—* Is he very ill ?’’ 


Mina.—“ Rosa Domenico said he was dying ; but 


Maria said she had seen people much worse, who 


got well again ; but 1 do hope he won’t die, it would 
so distress poor mamma. They say it took four 
men to keep him in bed last night.” 

Mrs. Heatherton—* Pleasant occupation for 
your poor mamma this warm weather ; but it’s just 
like Brereton’s manner of doing things, he's a 
regular Don Quixote.” 


_ment storey. 


The basement storey or ground floor of the 
= was chiefly devoted to servants’ offices: 
itchens, and inferior bed chambers. The salle a 
manger was in this basement storey, and here also 
Madame reigned supreme in a set of apartments 
exclusively devoted to her use, and that of her 
pupils. The rooms were large and lofty, fresco 
painted, with huge windows, barred outside, and 
very scantily furnished. Strange ideas of real com- 
fort must the builders of those large dreary rooms 
have had; there was no running in and out at will, 
except by going through the whole suite to the 
grand entrance, or round into the salle 4 manger, 
which apartment was rendered delightful by com- 
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municating with the garden. 


idea of sloping lawn and brilliant parterres. The — 


garden was a patch of ground, with here and there 
a fruit tree, a few roses looking as though they 
came there by accident, and were almost afraid of 
showing themselves, not that all Italian gardens are 
of this cast, though they very often are, and this 
was no exception. There was an abundant supply 


of tomatas, artichokes, peas, and beans, a little fur- | 


ther on, and a very strong scent of herbs. 
“ Allons, Mademoiselle Jena,’’ (Madame could 


never say Gina,) descendons, s'il vous plait; soyez 


tranquille, Monsieur Bertie,” and Madame rolled 


her round little person along the rooms until she | 


reached the one appointed for the young English 
irl. 
ne Mademoiselle Jena, Mees Mina is to sleep in 


the other bed close by ~ said she, pointing | 


to a second little truckle bed, with its little films 
of thin muslin all round to keep out the musquitoes. 

Miss Jena meantime gave orders to the children’s 
maid, in quite little queen-like tones, to have the 
young visitors’ boxes brought in and unpacked, 
while Mary helped her to take off her things, and 
told her he hoped she would be happy. 

“ Dear little Mary,’ said Mina, kissing the soft 
white little cheek, “ how I wish you were my own, 
very own sister, how I love you !” 

“And I love you too tanto tanto, cara bella 
Minina,” replied the little creature, pressing near 


her friend, and putting her hot and not over-clean | 


little hand on Mina’s arm. 

“Oh, Mary, see Miss, how you spoil Mina’s dress 
again—how rude you are, Cattiva,” said Gina, 
sharply—turning from the contemplation of Mina’s 
rather scanty wardrobe, which Annunziata was 
busily arranging in the drawers.” 

“ Oh, she did not think, poor dear little pet,”’ said 
Mina, bending down and kissing her—‘she was not 
rude, Gina dear—poor little Mary.” 


tears were by this time chasing each other down | 


little Mary’s white cheek—it was a weakness of 
poor Mary's to be too sensitive, and the little 
bosom was choking with suppressed emotion. 

“ Peevish little thing!” said Gina, in a sarcastic 
tone, “Cry cry,—sempre piangendo.”’ 

Mary could not speak—she could but look into 
Mina’s face, where love and pity were so distinctly 
written, and Mina pressed the little hand, and bade 
her dry her tears, because she loved her.. 


_of a very dubious character. 


| 


One must banish all I cannot crochet at all—was a reply to the last. 


Madame raised her brows at the humiliating con- 
fession of lamentable ignorance, and made a mag- 
nanimous proffer of assistance to rectify the neglect, 
for which, we fear, poor Mina was not quite sufli- 
ciently grateful. 

“Come see Papagallo in the apartment of 
Madame,” cried Roly Poly; putting his sly face 
all stained with mulberries through the door. 

The apartment of Madame was the school-room, 
but it certainly was not suggestive of much study, 
and contained a very limited supply of French 
books. Madame de Genlis’ Théatre d’ Education 
stood conspicuous, a grammar, an exercise-book, and 
some old French books of poetry and plays, were 
well-nigh all. Madame had no idea of overtaxing 
the brains of her pupils. She had a very fine pro- 
nunciation of her own language, and for this she 
was especially valued—her other attainments were 
1 She had an indistinct 
idea that Mr. Heatherton considered her in the 
pleasant light of an empty-headed stupid old fool, 
for which reason she kept much out of his way,and 
was afflicted with a-nervousness whenever, by 
chance, she was left for five minutes alone in his 
company. Accordingly, Madame lived very much 
in her own apartment, and made a great companion 
of her parrot who, when he first came, like his 
mistress, spoke only French; but now, thanks to 
the constant instruction of the Heatherton children, 
was rapidly progressing in the compound of Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian, which they habitually 


'spoke—he had an especial predilection for Roly 


Poly, who daily foraged for him, and shared all his 
tit bits ; he was a venerable old gentleman, that 
same Papagallo—grey, with a red tail, and was 


| sidling along his perch, and screaming at the very 


The hot | 


top of his voice, as Roly Poly introduced him to 
Mina. 

“Is n’t he bello, neh? and he say such funny 
parole.” “ Mascalzone Blockhead, Come stai, come 
stai ?’’ screamed the bird. ‘ Povero Papagallo, 
come sta. Buon giorno—buon giorno—comment 


_Vous-portez vous f”’ 


“7 don’t like parrots much, Roly Poly, they make 


such a shrill noise, it quite makes my head ache ; 


“Who made your dresses, Mina? your sleeves” 


are too long, they should not come all the way to 
the wrist—that is the last fashion.” : 
“(Can you do this purse-stitch, Mademoiselle ?”’ 
said Madame, showing some very intricate fabric. 
Madame had a passion for purse-making, and had 
an endless variety of patterns, which she took every 
opportunity of showing; in her estimation it was 
quite a test of superior ability to be able fully to 
appreciate those patterns. Now, poor Mina had 
no very extraordinary talent or taste either for the 
toilette or for purse-making, and feared very much 
to display her ignorance. Madame Bisso made my 
dress, said she, in reply to the first question ; and 





b 


I’d put him outside, if 1 were you,” said Mina. 

“Signorini, pranzo in tavola,” said Annunziata, 
placing a steaming dish of macaroni on the table. 

“Come, Mina, much better for you pranzare con 
noi,’ said Bertie, who had established himself at 
one end of the table, and was drumming with the 
end of his fork, and making inroads into his roll. 

“ Non, Bertie,” said the sedate little Gina, with 
one of her stately little airs of superiority ; “ Bertie 
a tort, n’est-ce pas, Madame, de dire cela ?”’ 

But this appeal to Madame was futile. The 
discussion grew more and more vehement, but she 
was smilingly helping herself to a lion’s share of the 
savoury macaroni, and not paying any very parti- 
cular attention either to the moral or physical im- 
provement of her pupils at that moment. 


(To be continued.) 
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LEAVES FROM AN OXFORD PORTYOLIO. 
[Continued from vol. XII., p. 247] 





Somewhat too much of this. But Ido feel strongly 
against the unfairness and the crippling of useful- 
ness, which such conduct as the above entails on 
good, and energetic, and earnest men, such as Hook, 
Keble, the Bishop of Oxford. For I have come to 
him at last, though, perhaps, you will say, not by a 
short cut. And, in coming to him, I have come to 
a*most misunderstood and misinterpreted man, as 
well as a good and holy and earnest Christian 
bishop. To say that he has faults, and may pro- 
bably have made mistakes, is to say that he is not 
superhuman. But it seems hard to have 


All his faults observed, 
Set in a ncte-book, learned and conned by rote, 
To cast unto his teeth.” 


He is called “ambitious,” aj‘courtier,’ &c. But 
I do not think that his conduct on a certain 
oecasion, on which he lost all favour at Court, seems 
quite to bear out this accusation. “ Was this 
ambition?’ Ambition should be made of craftier 
stuff. Nodoubt his courteous manner and “ silver 
tongue” have had much to do with this imputa- 
tion. 

Again, it is said that he is “ shifty,” “ not to be 
depended upon.” Yor this accusation there may, 
at first sight, appear to be more ground. He may 
have acted and spoken on some occasions too hastily, 
and have found it necessary to modify or to with- 
draw, after his act or opinion had become public, 
and this is, no doubt, a fault in a man holding his 

ition. But if once or twice the accusation has 
can borne out, a hundred times it has been ground- 
less; and that which was, after all, but the excep- 
tion, has been asserted to be the rule. I believe 
that the idea ae! arose in the following way :— 
The Bishop himself thought certain rites and prac- 
tices desirable, though not of vital importance. He 
saw, moreover, that it would be unadvisable, and 
liable to misunderstanding, that these minor 
matters should be pressed upon the Church at a 
time of much ferment and commotion. So that, 
his opinion and his practice being, in a manner, at 
variance, his position became at times, as it were, a 
false one. His conduct appeared oscillating in 
some cases in which he was compelled to act. 
was called upon to condemn certain things, per- 


excited public mind, which things himself really 
approved. Fearful of being misunderstood, and of 
increasing the jealousy with which he was already 
regarded, and believing the matter itself to be 
really a thing indifferent, he may have seemed to 
hesitate, and to be of two minds. 
advisable, and to be deplored, but the case was 


much to ask that men, with Christian charity, 
should make large allowance. 
In fine, ere I leave apology, and return to my 





{ 
i 


kinder, wiser, more Christian, to leave counting a 
good man’s failings, and to transfer our arithmetic 
to his virtues ? 


“ Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow, 
He who would seek for pearls, must dive below.” 


It is notorious that, from papers which should 
know better, to the scurrilous penny radical papers, 
a cry against the Bishop of Oxford is an old dodge 
for obtaining popularity. It is well known how 
his words concerning the Prince’s death, were mis- 
represented, and how the Saturday Review ably 
exposed the malignity and fallacy of the attacks. 
But, even the Times owned, in a leader, some time 
ago, that “ few bishops could say what the Bishop 
of Oxford might say,—that he had preached in 
every church in his diocese.”’ This is the substance, 
if not the words, of the Article. And for earnest 
labour in his diocese, for knowledge of his clergy, 
for leading the van in anything good, commend me 
to that good bishop. Perhaps I have exaggerated, 
and itis, after all, quite the minority that give 
“ hasty hisses from hasty mouths.” But still, com- 
paratively few at all appreciate the work, or value 
the man, as they ought. I have often thought, 
while I listened to the preacher, speaking with 
earnest, persuading words, urging the young men, 
who were listening, to follow the good way ;—I 
have often thought, I say, that only one who had 


himself carefully trodden that way could be so 





_ brooks over which we shall 


familiar with its scenery. A man may seize on 
some general characteristics, and point us along a 
straight road, from information gleaned at second 
hand. But before he can speak of the inner nooks 
and bends of the road, its stony bits, and its flower- 
bits; the seats here and there where we may rest, 
and the dangers by which we must press on; the 
pass; the mountains in 


the distance, and the bells in the hedge :—before 


his acquaintance can be so intimate and so close as 


this, he must himself have carefully and painfully 
_traced out the path that he can so exactly describe. 
I have not often heard preaching that seemed to 





He | 


me so from the heart, so felt by the preacher. 

On one occasion, I heard that the bishop was 
to preach (I think for the National Society) at 
Holywell church. I hardly ever missed an op- 
portunity of hearing him, knowing that, likely, the 
opportunity would cease with my Degree. 

It was the morning. As on a former Sunday, 


_ described a Leaf or two ago, my brother of St John’s 
haps of no real moment, but held as such by the | 


came to breakfast with me. We cut the Univer- 
sity church that morning, and so had pe of 
time, before the service began, and could sit over 


our breakfast a bit, and talk, with a leisure that 


This was un- | 


had delighted and satisfied the ‘Country Parson” 
himself. We had that sense of which he speaks, as 
being necessary to the true enjoyment of such a 


"quiet absence of work. It was not idleness. We 
really a difficult one, a case for which it was not too | 


quiet sauntering narrative, were it not better, | 


had aright to sit, and be at leisure, and chat or 
muse, or cross the room to the book-case, and go 
over the arranged volumes, taking down one here and 
there, dipping into it with a remark, and passing 
on in our survey. For we had not the uncom- 
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ae Ss | Sti ; ee 
ra | fortable feeling that some work was waiting, at (Dream realized now, and God’s blessing rest on 
bic | which we ought even then to be engaged. Vacantes, | the upturned face, and God’s love light the loving 

’ || but not vacant, we felt the calm of the mind that | eyes!) It seemed to me, thus musing, a blessed 
‘ is not unoceupied, but that is yet not busy. The | thing that one glorious ancient form of prayer and 
a sun came in at the window; the bells of St. Mary | praise should link us all close in our devotions ; 
- || were dying down; men were standing here and | and that not only with one mind, but with one 
ld || there in the Quad, or hastening to the church, | mouth, we might all, though far apart, yet as it 
rs, || putting on their gown as they ran down the stair- | were together, glorify God. How the quiet and 
ge ~ || case. But for us there was no hurry, but an | thoughtful among the Poets love ‘such a scene as 
yw || hour of leisure. Better still, it was the leisure of | that I have described! The quiet wending to 
is- 4 | God's day, and a quiet sense of its provided rest | church, on the Sabbath morn, — how sweetly 
sly || made peace in the heart and in the brain. So) Tennyson describes it, and its influence, in the 
cs. ~ || when Thomas (Oliver Cromwell-like) had cleared | conclusion of the “Two Voices ;’’ and hear Cole- 
ne || away the commons, we settled each in an easy | ridge,— 
op || chair, and talked, if not directly on the day’s great | “0 ewestes' than the niarriaze feant, 
in — . subject, at least on matters that made. no false Tis sweeter far to me, ” 
ce, - || notes in its harmony; rather, that quieted and To walk together to the kirk 
ost || prepared the spirit for the sweet exercise of prayer With a goodly company ! 
ae || and praise; and the half-hour of listening to ‘. ane " 
ne a } earnest teaching, for which the time was gradually yi eo aes to the kirk, 
ed, _ || drawing near. Home; and those we loved, every- | While phe gree et tisn he ea ony 
ive - | where; and what they were doing; and how per- | Old en and babes, and loving friends 
m- _ || haps they were passing now, down the garden, or | hod youths nd thalilone gay ” ‘ 
lue - || through the lane, or along the pavement, to church. . 
ht, _ | All the land grouping into clusters and constel- | But ten minutes of the quarter of an hour have 
ith ~ |. lations, that the worshipping earth might respond to | gone, and the church is nearly filled. One pew, 
en, 1 > || the speaking oo in as om? Bory “4 however, in the body of the church, is empty, and 
-I | © |, God. And at last we rose, and passed through | is evidently being kept empty. It soon becomes 
ad || @& ] the quiet streets, choosing, in the morning, the | plain why this: + ‘ay The ines of Wales, with || 
so || || | sunny side; and turned the turning, and passed | his two attendants, enters the church, and, passing || 
on 4 1 through the pene y pace into a ee up the aisle, takes his seat in the pew. Iwas glad 
ya || @ little House of God. We sat down, still early,| to see him there, for many reasons. For one, I 
nd ' || and watched the people thronging in; citizens, | liked that, unsought, he should seek to hear the || 
ks || tradesmen, servants, all equal in His presence, and | eloquence of our eloquent Bishop.  (‘ Silver- 
er- a each taking his allotted place ; even as those out- | tongued,’’ men call him, as of old, “ Golden-mouthed 
st, 3 side had done, in the trim churchyard. From our | John,” or “John Chrysostom.”) And I thought 





seat I could see through the open door; and some | that some powerful word might sink deep into the 
greenery in the distance trembled peacefully, just | heart of the young Royal hearer. And how incal- 











quivering in the sun—trees, I think, in Magdalene | 
Park ;—and the graves lay quiet and sunny, with 
a white cross here and there, emblem of sorrow 
and of salvation; and the path, dotted with ap- | 
proaching worshippers, wound through the green | 
sward. I love to linger on this description, because 
it is a calm and a resting recollection ; and bits of 
calm and peace are sweet and precious in this life | 
that has so much of turbulence and perturbation. | 
I was unhurried, there wanted yet a quarter of 
eleven. And it did not distract my mind, nor | 
unprepare my heart, to notice these tranquil scenes; | 
nor to let my thoughts leave them for a while, and 
follow my Father in his surplice up the aisle of his 
church, and stay with my Brother in his vestry ; 
and fancy the circle of near and dear ones taking 
their places in the pew. And then they passed to, 
and rested with, the dear wife to be, in her place 
in church; and it seemed unnatural that she should 
not be with me. And I called up the future to 
which I was looking, and imaged myself a white- 
robed officer in Christ’s army, overlooking my 
gathered congregation, and meeting the soft brown 
eyes of one in that congregation ; of all, the nearest 
and dearest, and one, at least, if all flagged, sure to 
be attentive to God’s words in her husband’s lips. 





_world, of seed sown there ! 


this at least united, that — 


culable the effect on the whole country, nay, the 
But most of all, per- 
haps, I thought it a rare and wholesome sight to 
see thus, England’s Prince among, and one of, a 
simple, country congregation. Just before him 
sat a college messenger in his pew, with his wife 


_and children. There was no Royal pew, no separa- 


tion; Prince and college scout, rich and poor, one 
with another, knelt down without distinction; in 
were suppliant 
sinnners before the sinner’s God, adoring sinners, 
before the sinner’s Saviour. I thought it good for 
him to see how, Sunday after Sunday, in many and 
many a village and town throughout his England, 
the banded worshippers in the parish church pray 
solemnly and with one accord; and pray for him— 
on this occasion, one among themselves, and kneel- 
ing with them, in this, as in other prayers. How 
they pray that God would bless him ; that He would 
endue him with His Holy Spirit, enrich him with 
His heavenly grace, prosper him with all happiness 
und bring him to His everlasting kingdom, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. I thought perhaps he 
might think of this when the Sundays come round ; 
and that the thought of that vast united voice from 
many lips, but one heart, might make his life seem 
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to him a solemn and a noble thing, for which so 
many so often knelt in prayer; for which a nation’s 
voice ascended once and again, day after day, to 
the throne of the King of Heaven. It might re- 
mind him how vast was his opportunity of advanc- 
ing God’s glory, and servin 4a MASTER as a great 
leader and champion in the warfare; or, again, 
how dreadful the responsibility. were his influence 
and example used on the side of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, the enemies of his Lord. And 
surely that prayer, so brought before them ina new 
light, by his presence among them for whom they 
prayed, would henceforth be more real, more inte- 
resting, so to speak, to that congregation, at least. 
Their thoughts would wander less, and their hearts 
rise more with the words, now that the young man 
for whom they prayed so often, had knelt among 
them, and prayed with them. He would seem less 
an abstraction, and more a reality to their mind 
and heart in future, when they joined in that 
collect, and repeated that Amen. So that, alto- 
gether, that sight was one to be laid up for pleasant 
remembrance, in all after years; yea, in my own 
ministration, to be summoned up before me, when 
I offer that prayer. 


congregation had risen as he passed; he sat by the 
communion table, and his deep voice was first heard 
in the communion service. And now the Jast 
hymn was in singing, and he ascended the pulpit. 


His face is familiar to many ; almost, through pho-— 


tographers, to all. The face is no common one, it 
is pale and full, but marked with many a furrow, 
and seamed with many a line, the impress of a 
mind active, energetic, and always working. His 
eyes are deep-set and piercing, his mouth bears the 
mark of firmness and decision, and not a little of 
oe. He is rather short than tall in stature. 


and looks round upon the people. Thoughts such 
as those above, as to the peculiarity of this congre- 
gation, pass, doubtless, through his mind, though 
even in that unexpressed passage, shaped better in 
thought than I have written them in words. 
music ceases, the people and their Prince sink down 
on their knees, and there is silence. ‘‘ Let us 
pray.” They rise again, and the church is hushed, 
awaiting the text and the discourse. 

The text was John xxi. 4. “But when the 
morning was now come, Jesus stood on the shore ; 
but the disciples knew not that it was Jesus.” I 
am not, of course, going to give an abstract of the 


sermon, in this fragile flying Leaf. Butit was both | 


solemn and striking. The weary labour of Christ’s 
servants, and Christ’s ministers, toiling all the night 
and with none effect ; the dawn of morning on their 


labours, and their unconsciousness of Jesus on the 


shore ; all this was shown with touching eloquence, 
and applied with persuasive earnestness. The 
Bishop has a way of leaning with his left arm on 
the cushion, and bending towards you, talking, as 
it were, not of you, but fo you. With his right 
hand he aids the earnestness of what he says, and 
works out, as it were, his words. His voice is one 


The | 


nor the design very successful. 
_ believe, by an amateur, I think the same who painted 
some of the fresco in the “ Union.” 


_of great richness and compass, he descends some- 

times into its deep recesses, and dwells there 
throughout a long sentence, resting, so to speak, 
for a period, on one deep bass string. This, which, 
in a less perfect master of speaking, would be 
monotonous, is, in him, very striking and impres- 
sive. His utterance is carefully distinct, and his 
least tone heard throughout the church. With all 
its variety, there is nothing forced or theatrical in 
_his speaking. He is not, you see at once, speaking 
for effect; but, speaking earnestly, because be feels 
| deeply, he brings all the resources of body and 
_mind to further, to his utmost, his MasTEr’s work. 


His oratory, while you listen to it, is not that of 
Cicero, after which 


you cry, “ What a splendid 

orator!’ but that of Demosthenes, which urges 
you with the feeling, “Up, let us fight Philip!” 
_te., let us do that to which we are so forcibly urged. 
(This is Fénélon’s description of the effect of the 
oratory of those two men; applied by Horne to 
preaching as above.) I do not mean that you do 
not feel the effect of the mere oratory. But the 
intellectual pleasure is not the chief feeling; you 
are not lulled as bya pleasing sound—a song 


1»? 
. 


|“ Of little meaning, though the words are strong.” 


The Bishop had passed up the aisle, and the 


Perhaps you only went “ to hear the Bishop,” but 
you come away with at least the longing to do 
what the ambassador of Christ has been praying 
you, in Christ’s stead, to put into practice. You 
thought to have the mind pleased, but you find 
rather that the heart has been moved. And it is 
hard, but you go home a wiser and a better man, 
after the strong pleading bas ended, and the blessing 
been said, and you have bowed awhile in the silent 
prayer of the silent congregation. Then a bustle 
and a stir come, and you watch the church thin- 


ning, and presently you go out of the soft subdued 
light of the building, into the broad sunshine. 
le lays his college cap beside him on the cushion, | 


And let us hope that the words, which, at the time 


impressed, pass not away with the soft airs that 


| 


| 
| 


fan your brow. 

The church is soon empty, and stands silent with 
its tablets for the dead. The sunlight descends 
through the clerestory windows, and rests on the 
opposite pillars. It isa quiet peaceful little church. 


| 
There is, to my mind, a great deal too much of 
colour on the chancel walls, and round the east 


window. Ido not think the colouring good, either, 
All was done, I 


I confess to a 
deep love for the cool soft stone, and the rich stain 
colour of the oak pews, ina church ; with the colour 
only here and there, ina text; and brought toa 
focus in the coloured windows. Even these should 
not be heavy, but should break up the rich bits of 
blue and crimson, and intersperse them with that 
silver-white glass which alike softens and gives 
richness to the more brilliant hues. The oak and 
stone seem, somehow, peculiarly resting to the eye, 
and therefore to the beart. I call the oak a stain- 
colour. It is, to me, quite a tint by itself. It is 
not rich and florid, but soft and subdued. It is in 
colour what claret is in taste; and in music, the 
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minor key. But I am not to bind all men to my 
way of thinking. At any rate, there is not here 
the gross error in colour which is, or was, to be 
found at St. Thomas’ Church. If the ceiling be to 
be coloured at all, instead of being of oak, it should | 
be coloured after the fashion of a sky, and then | 
powdered with silver and gold moons and stars. | 
But in that ill-treated chancel, it hath the deep and | 
depressing hue of the richest and most chocolate- | 
toned mud. | 

I am lingering still in the church, however, and 
the pew-opener is looking restive—not that I might 
not stay on, if I would, but he seems to have a de- 
sire to be the last to leave the ship. And I must 
go hence, too, to lunch at St. John’s with my 
brother, who, I was forgetting, is at present with | 
me inthe church. One more glance round, ere I | 
leave it. The pulpit is of stone, simple and in good 
taste, and entered, through a door in the wall, from 
the chancel. The clerestory windows are a little 
peculiar, square and round by turns. There is a 
sweet little early decorated window, filled with that 
soft silver-toned ylass, and some rich colouring set | 
about it, at the end of the south aisle. Outside, | 
the church looks simple, yet satisfying. The tower | 
pleases me, though there be nothing in it to strike, 
—except, you will say, the clock. 

We just turn for one five minutes into the ceme- 
teryclose by, and still under the protection of the 
holy building. It is a peaceful sleeping place, and 
the stones not like hungry teeth that the sod keeps 
cutting, nor ponderous and enormous paper weights, 
but simple crosses, of wood or stone, unadorned, or 
rich with carved work. Here and there, a garland 
hangs upon one of these; here and there flowers, 
fresh gathered, lie upon the smooth green grass. 

Impatient reader! remonstrating brother, I lin- 
ger no more. Have I tired you with my saunter- 
ings, and delayings, and musings? Or, are you of 





those who rather like, now and then, a leisure | 
in this bustling, go-a-head 


style of writing, 
age? Spring is over, and summer is past, and my 
Leaves, with all the rest, may take a quiet “ autum- 
nal tone” from the lengthening evenings, and richer 
skies. Inthe next, however, I shall not, as far 
as I know, have to take the polemic, nor the apo- 
logetic pen. Perhaps we may havea quiet evening 
with my books, alone in my college room. Perhaps 
we may take a look at Cobb, and at other friends, 
in late Leaves too much neglected. 


“ The blackbird amid leafy trees— 
The lark above the hill 
Let loose their carols when they please, 
Are quiet when they will.” 


Give me, unknown sharer of my thought, the 


. ~ . ? . oS 
like liberty ; or leave me to jog on behind through 


the lanes, while you pass into the busy noisy road, 
with more merry and more genial companions. I 
think, though I may be mistaken, that I shall still 
make my meditative ramble, not quite deserted, not 
all alone. 
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our stages of life. 


DAY-DREAMS. 





“Day dreams, bright day dreams, still be mine ; 
And though life's darkest clouds abound, 
Tis bliss to know that ye will shine. 
And fling your silver edges round,”’ 


PLEASANT things are “day-dreams,” as the 
heartless votaries of the world call reveries, 


which belong to the “exquisitely spiritual and 


imaginative.” They throw their silvery shadow, 
which they borrow from the bright-winged one— 
Hope—over our troublous life. Radiant is the 
gleam they spread over the dark waters, which 
must ever and anon surround us in our journey to 
the grave. They come to us at ail hours, and in all 
In childhood it is through 
“ day-dreams’’ that we plan such joyous futures, 
and they are the architects of the airy castles we 
build, which, although we may never realize them, 
still are the means of present happiness to us. 
Again, they come to us, when we are struggling 


'amid the trials, and the conflicts of that period, 


when we have bid good-by to youth, and yet 
have some years before we meet our middle age ; 
then they bring to our fancy’s eye the halycon 


hours of our sunny childhood, and lead our minds 
_away from the dreary present, back to the golden 


past, and, may be, conjure up for us fresh hopes of 
a gladsome future. 

Pleasant things are “ day-dreams,” when the 
infirmities of old age come upon us; they come, 
and draw us, with a gentle loving hand, along by 
the road which we have trodden ever since the time 
when we just began to walk in the early days of 


our infancy ; throwing into such deep shadows, as 
to make them almost imperceptible, the rou 


gh 
, 5 
paths, over which we have often stumbled, and 
bringing out more clearly every bright and sunny 
piece we have traversed. 

What companions are these reveries, amid the 


quiet, and silent hours of the lonely night, for over 


_them Erebus has no influence, excepting that the 


night adds greater power to their charms, and the 
peerless, silvery moon, and the golden stars seem 
to give them more eloquence. Their voices resemble 


the murmur of some running brooklet, which amid 
the heat of a scorching summer day refreshes, 


and cools us ;—and again they fall with a quiet 
soothing on the troubled, and the bereaved, as the 
chime of church-bells on the minds of those who 


_are indeed the pure in heart. 


LEILA. 


I wAve heard men teach that God has a right 
to glorify Himself, and to appropriate everything to 
His own delight—a doctrine which is shocking, and 
which represents Him as living in almighty seltadieis. 
Can we dione that He sits, self-poised, in eternity, 
admiring His own perfections onl dallas His own 
joys, when, against this, with regard to man, the whole 
Bible fulminates ? 
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CRUIKSHANK’S “WORSHIP OF 
BACCHUS.” 


By Joun Strewart. 





Tus great work is finished, and we are now able 
to compare the gigantic effort with the success 
achieved. There is no other standard ; for, through- 
out the vast domain of art there is almost nothing 
by which this creation of Cruikshank’s can be mea- 
sured. It is not a picture in the common-place use 
of that term, but a work through which the artist 
speaks in lines as Milton or Dante spoke through 
words. Like them, he reveals a world lost and an 
inferno found in type and symbol that will live for 
ever. It is not, atelore, to be tried by the usual 
standards of art criticism so much as by the sublime 
daring which prompted the artist to risk all things 
—art, artistic canons, and professional reputation, 
—that he might become the apostle to a vital truth 
to a thoughtless, doubting, scofling age. Others 
have taught morality through pictures, but not as 
Cruikshank teaches: with him there is no mincing 
matters. 

“Our bane and antidote are both before us.” 
He is resolved not to allow this generation to be 
cheated and poisoned without opening its eyes to 
the abysses of deception and destruction ; and, after 
erying aloud and sparing not, he seems to have 
washed his hands and said to his own and succeed- 
ing ages, “ Your blood be upon your own head.” 
The “ Worship of Bacchus” is like a memento mori 
to the households of the world (for its fame and 
influence cannot be confined to Britain), warning 
every man and beseeching every woman to beware 
of the destroyer—to sprinkle the door-posts, that 
the avenger strike not; and he does it in a style 
essentially his own. Although logical in idea, and 

etical both in thought and treatment of this sub- 
ject, yet he is notheorist. He neither condescends 
to speculate nor argue. He does not appear loaded 
with retorts and still to act the part of chemical 
detective, far less does he assume the odour of a | 
roe or theological charlatan. He contents | 

imself with placing the practical effects of the | 
drinking customs of society before the public, and | 
leaves spectators to judge of their value by their | 
fruits. Sensitive and unwilling ears are not | 
troubled with disagreeable truth, and where the | 
festive board is haunted by the syren, the still | 
small voice is left to learn wise lessons through the | 
eye. 

Failure in such a mission would have commanded 
admiration, but he has succeeded, and how shall the 
merit of success be magnified ? He has succeeded 
not only in the eloquent delineation of important 
truths, but has beatilied the more difficult achieve- 
ment of challenging the ad:niration of all capable of 
appreciating the higher elements of pictorial art. 

ruth, says the old adage, is found at the bottom 
ofa well. George Cruikshank has dragged up the 
awful truth found at the depth of drunkenness in 
lines so lucid that the stout heart quails before the 














accumulated misery ; and he has done it in a style 
which will heighten his reputation as an artist, even 
more than it will increase his honourasaman. He 
owes little to artistic predecessors, ancient or 
modern ; yet the treatment is as skilful as the idea 
is novel. The old masters treated subjects most 
analogous to this upon far other, and, with reverence 
be it said, upon less impressive principles. Fra 
Angelica gathered vices together, and in the form 
of spirits writhing under tortures, set forth what 
he supposed were the other world’s sufferings conse- 
quent on this world’s sin. On the walls of the Campa 
Santa, at Pisa, Gonzolla practically adopted the 
same style of illustration ; and his great frescoes— 
for they are great as an example of early Italian art 
—-show the torture of the lost in a mode less 
calculated to inspire trembling than to provoke in- 
convenient mirth. Michael Angelo’s “ Last Judg- 
ment” has the same essential quality of thought. 
It overwhelms the spectator by sublimity of treat- 
ment, and the soul is awed into silent wonder by 
the grandeur of the art. 

Whether you can fully enter into the energetic 
action of the representation or not, you feel that 
Herculean genius has been grappling with the 
mightiest theme; but the majesty of artistic 
thought carries the mind beyond the interest in 
humanity, and it may be doubted whether an or- 
dinary mortal ever curbed a passion or gave up a 
sin from gazing on the sufferings or fate of these 
deities in human form. Feebler artists who fol- 
lowed in the track of these artistic giants produced 
still feebler works, and there are few passages in 
art, sacred or secular, less instructive or impressive 
than those illustrations of the “cardinal virtues” 
or the “deadly sins” on which many of the less 
important artists spent their mediocrity, and 
wasted their days in the service of their Church. 
Many of such works are remarkable for other 
qualities. Some of them are fine examples of what 
artists call composition, and others are beautiful as 
specimens of colour or manipulative dexterity or 
technical skill ; but they are feeble in their primary 
intention, they are all but destitute of teaching 
power, and this chiefly because the artist has ap- 
pealed to compeers rather than humanity. These 
early painters either were on stilts, working and 
walking high above the people, or so engrossed by 
efforts to display the technology of their art that 
they became oblivious to their higher mission. One 


class, the great Italians, like the prophet, had a great 


work to do for art, and they could not come down; 


another class, the artists of the Low Countries, 
_grovelled as far below the level of sober human in- 


telligence and thought as the Italians soared above 


it. Scholarly pretence and monkish mendicity 


divided the moral and religious art of the old 
masters between them, while the middle-class in- 
telligence of that element which produced the 
Reformation was left unillustrated by artists de- 
pendent on those who saw nothing but disaster 
from the spread of middle-class freedom of opinion. 
A nation going through the crucible of political 
and religious regeneration had no time for art. So 
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it was in this country; and when painting did | ancient seer, is not satisfied till he reaches the 
appear in national guise, the impress of the change | causes from which the results spring. The former, 
undergone by the nation was manifest. It was no | with startling vividness, painted the wretchedness 
longer unwashed “saints” or questionable “vir- | and woe found in Beer-alley and Gin-lane—the 
gins,” fabulous martyrs or faithful monks, that | latter, with relentless power, lays bare the roots 
formed the staple of artistic thought; and while | which feed the upas trees which Hogarth painted. 
some were led astray by what they called the | He portrayed the bloated or shrivelled mother 
classical in style, Hogarth seized the true aspect of | staggering round the rendezvous of death with 
change, and his efforts were received with rapture | feelings perverted rather than extinguished, nursing 
by that section of the public who knew little about her baby on what was ruining herself. Cruikshank 
high art, but were keenly alive to the virtues and | does this with equal power, and, in addition, lifts 


vices of those by whom they were surrrounded. 
As a painter, it would be absurd to compare 
George Cruikshank with the illustrious grandees of 
Italian art, and none more readily than he would 
laugh such comparison to scorn. As an artistic 
thinker, he cannot be so readily put out of court, 
for here he will live among the great men of all 
time, and with this glory over the ancients, that, 
while they as artists appeal chiefly to those 
educated in art, he chiefly appeals as a man to men. 
Hogarth did the same, but in a different way. His 
pictures represent one phase of life complete, and 
each displayed a power of observation and a drama- 
tic knowledge of effect, expressed with admirable 
ability as a painter. Partly from the want of 
academic training—more from want of practice— 
Cruikshank lacks this technical power; but it is 
more than compensated by an exuberance of ima- 
gination and a play of fancy to which Hogarth 
shows no parallel. The one worked more from 
without, the other more from within. Hogarth 
rested on his intensified imagination; Cruikshank 
takes reality for a basis, around which he groups 
equally intense imaginings. The former pertains to | 
the essayist, the latter claims kindred with the | 
poet, and whatever the value of their respective | 
powers as painters, through the inherent strength | 
of that which only lasts—-the quantity and quality | 
of thought—the works of Cruikshank will not miss 
that immortality which those of Hogarth have | 
achieved. But is their style of expression so differ- | 
ent? No, truly. Neither depend on colour for | 
the expression of their thought, and both have | 
produced passages which show that colour was not | 
to them the coy flirt she has been to others. The 
“School Boy,” exhibited at Manchester, more than 
any of the specimens in the International, showed 
that Hogarth might have been a colourist ; and 
some of Cruikshank’s early efforts in oil are in 
quality and tone nothing in promise behind the | 
beauty of the “School Boy.” Both were too 
full of observation and thought to find rest in 
colour as a medium of expression, and what 
urged Hogarth on to use the graver has with still 
greater force driven Cruikshank at a rate which has 
known no halting to ply the still more rapid etching 
point. There is, however, one difference between 
the latter works of Cruikshank when compared 
with those of Hogarth—a difference mainly due to 
advancing knowledge, although to some extent, also, 
to the mental idosyncrasies of the men. Hogarth 
dealt with results, which is all that observation 
recognizes; Cruikshank, with the instinct of an 





} 


the curtain from her former life and shows the 
steps by which she has reached her melancholy 
goal. The one traces the progress of rakes and 
harlots from simplicity and innocence to insanity 
and double death; the other adds the domestic 
processes children undergo preparatory to the 
appalling consummation—the casting in that seed 
which yields a hundred-fold in infamy and crime. 
Hogarth appeals to men and women, and, by the 
eloquence of misery and the stern logic of embodied 
fact, warns them to resist temptation. Cruikshank, 
with a deeper insight, snatches the trumpet of 
the inspired sage to awaken the mothers and 
fathers of the land to their responsibilities respect- 
ing the training of their children, by demonstrating 
that they are fostering the fiend they dread by 
making the prime agent in temptation a chief 
symbol of their social joys. This represents vast 
progress when compared with that, but it is the 
progress of general thought as truly as of individual 
artistic idea; and while Hogarth, as he deserves, 
has received all honour for what he effected in the 
service of moderation, Cruikshank will receive 
equal renown for the service his great work will 
achieve on behalf of total abstinence. 

As a whole that work is easily described, although 
“none but itself can be its parallel.’ It is the 
province of genius to make rules where there are 
none, but as truth is a consistent whole, true genius 
bends the rules it makes into harmony with those 
already in existence ; and in nothing has the artist 
been more successful than in combining his novel 
creation with the recognised canons of art. This 
was a daring effort ; and, however hyper-criticism 
might carp or ignorance may sneer at details, 
nothing but the feeling of a poet, which enables 
him to compose with a poet’s facility, could have 
sustained the effort so successfully. The general 
composition contains all the elemental types of 
pictorial grouping, generalised on the two axioms 
of balance and variety. So fully has the artist 
carried out this subtle truth of art—because an 
essential truth of nature—that it would not be 
difficult to point out every principle Haydon could 
extract from the combined works of Raphael suc- 
cessfully modified by Cruikshank to build up and 
support this picture. The horizontal is repre- 
sented by the groups in the immediate foreground ; 
the pyramidal by Bacchus, Silenus, and Bac- 
chante; the circular by the publicans, and repeated 
by the widows and orphan children; the perpen- 
dicular by the saloons of high life inteodasea on 
either side; and these are repeated out and still 
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out, till the art which produced them is lost in the | 


higher art necessary to hide the method of pro- THE SNOW-DROPS AT THORPE-MALSOR. 





duction. 

What is true of the picture as a whole is still (The Churchyard of Thorpe-Malsor, a little Northamp- 
more visible in the individual groups. These, tonshire village, generally presents a beautiful ap- 
however, must be seen to be appreciated, for they pearance at the commencement of spring, by reason 
cannot be described in words, not even by George | ore Cor pamper of snowdrops which cover the 
Cruikshank. But this may be affirmed without sod in all directions.) 





hesitation, that no other artist in Britain or in 
Europe could have produced the same variety of How beautiful and fair 

incident, action, and expression ; that is, the same | Your forms appear, as modestly ye bloom 
amount and quality of thought, in the same period | Amid the grasses of the churchyard, where 
of time, as Cruikshank, has displayed in this “ Wor- Your smiles the scene illume, 


; ” r ld have | And holy thoughts of resurrection breathe 
ve. - ig pM pincer yr om a _ Which round the mourner’s hearts fond hopes‘enwreathe. 


like F rith—knowing most fully the difficulties, are, More elegant than aught 
most enthusiastic in their admiration of the genius ‘That ever poet sang or preacher spake, 
and devotion by which Cruikshank has worked and Are ye, as silently, with art unsou ht, 
‘ ye, ; y> g 

and conquered. True, the work wants finish, but | Ye bid our souls forsake 
this want is most felt by those ignorant enough to The coward sceptic’s false and shallow creed, 
confound smoothness and prettiness with finish: For that pure faith which we so often need. 
but a lifetime would be too short to finish such | 

When all seems cold and dead ; 


. . 
pictures up to their standard, and they should | . 70 , 
understand that the artist never intended to finish \V2e2 °’et the snow-wrapt fields, the storm-blasts moan, 


| are | When cach bright ravel . 
after their fashion. His objects were entirely | per all : are cok en warmth is dead, 


different ; first, to produce his thoughts in a style More radiant than the shining forms which roam 
that could be seen by an audience at a distance; The Great Eternal shores—ye come ! ye come! 
and second, using the work in oil as a basis and a> 
guide for the iahing and engraving the more per- In robes of virgin white— 

manent work which is now in preparation. In the | AS nature’s purified of earthly themes— — 
first the success is greater than the greatest smooth- | Y°¥F presence glads the stricken mourner’s sight, 


Seyi “yp And wakes life’s nobler dreams 
ness could have given, and it would be as reasonable | Till trast we place in that immortal love, 


to. blame Rembrandt for not finishing those studies | which ever man’s unfailing guide doth prove. 
in oil he painted to etch from, as to blame Cruik- | 
shank for following Rembrandt’s example. With | When comes the winter hour 
this “ Worship of Bacchus,” as with Van Ryan's | Of dark affliction ; lonely, sad, and drear ; 
“ Hundred Guilders,”’ the etching—the print is the ,O! may the thought of spring’s glad herald flower 
true completion of the work ; while the picture is | Teach us our fate to bear; _ 
only a portion of the preparatory means to the | beg _ ag: all van beeen distress 
nobler and more enduring end stg aim... At ie dif- | “7 945 Sho Cawn'et Seaventy oT dee ants 
. , 2 MER. 
ferent with artists whose works, if engraved, must 
be translated from paintings into prints by others 
—vften by those with little sympathy for the sub- 
ject or the style in which it has been treated by 
the painter. Such pictures, however highly finished, 
lose much that is valuable in process of translation. 
With etchers like Rembrandt or Cruikshank, how- | A BURERE 
ever diverse their styles, they have this in common, |‘ (wrirrey a¥TER A VISIT TO A POPULAR PLACE OF 
that their prints are more perfect than the pictures | AMUSEMENT, IN 1862). 
from which they are produced, because the artist is | 
perfecting his idea while elaborating his plate. The | 
shrewd old Dutch burgomasters, alive to this fact, A 
‘ured Rembrandt’s most matured works by sub- | ne Toatiy Goomed eteesives would hail the day, 
pk es . Vt y! _ When fruitful Wisdom seasoning all our play, 
scribing for impressions of his plates, and the wisest | Might in the idlest hour, however high 
admirers of Cruikshank’s genius are following the Beat the mad pulse of mirth, have lingered by, 
same course, not doubting that his finished etching =_And while the young heart laughed, as laugh it may, 
of this great work will be the most finished em-  _Lifting our sports above mere sensual sway, 
bodiment of his grand idea. Have left us less the slaves of ear and eye,— 
Yet seems to-day small bettering of the past, 
Since every trifling mood must have its toy, 
= == SS For so ill-schooled are we for nobler joy, 
And in such mould are freakish fashions cast, 
That he who walks a rope has rich employ, 
Every man’s censure is first moulded in his own While steadfast Toil too oft but reaps the blast. 
nature, AusacerR Hay Hitt, 














Hopes once we had that riper times were nigh, 
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ONE OF THE USES 
OF THE EXHIBITION OF 1862. 





‘‘ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 
KEATS. 

“The Exhibition of 1851 is to give a true test, 
and a living picture of the point of development at 
which the whole of mankind has arrived in this great 
task, and anew starting point from which all nations 
will be able to direct their further exertions.” 


So spoke the amiable and gifted originator of | 


the first Great Exhibition ; the late lamented Prince 
Consort. It is less our business, in the ensuing 
pages, to inquire how great the advance has been, 
during the eleven years which have elapsed since 
that “new starting point’? was given—than to 
mark the “ point of development” which works of 
industrial and decorative art have reached in this 
present day, and by the examples and illustrations 
we propose culling from the “living picture”’ of the 
Great International of 1862, to lay before our 


readers the truest “ test’? of how far we have | 


actually progressed in the great race towards the 
goal of perfection. 

But in this, our new task, we confess to having 
at least a deeper design, a higher aim, a more en- 
during and satisfactory ambition, than those of 
merely catering for the amusement or the curiosity 
of our readers, or ministering to those not unnatural 
sentiments of admiration and wonderment—border- 


no wrong, rather we shall have vindicated her rights, 
testified to her presence on occasions where she is 
too often ignored. ‘Who shall say he has not un- 
knowingly drawn inspiration from his breakfast 
service, or been visited by visions of loveliness, 
while his eyes wandered no farther than the Sévres 
vase or brazen candelebra before him ? 

_ The stigma of “Shop” and “ Mechanism”’ has 
been flung at the last Exhibition; the triumph of 
mind over matter has failed to vindicate itself, as 
it too often does. Matter is bulky and self- 
asserting ; elbows for standing room, and will have 
it; the more worthy, but impalpable, lets itself be 
sought; and is, by not a few, wholly passed by, 
unperceived. 

‘he Civie Crown among the old Romans was 
apportioned to him who had been instrumental in 
saving the life of a citizen. Shall no distinction be 
his who has contributed to the ease and comfort of 
many, who has prolonged the existence of not a 
few, who has soothed the pains, restored the facul- 
ties, lightened the Jabours, and multiplied the 
enjoyments of more? Shall the Laureate usurp 
'the palm, and the Inventor and Designer go un- 
crowned ? 

Ideas such as these have urged us to our task, 
of dwelling upon one of the uses of the Great 
Exhibition, while reproducing some of its objects 
best calculated to illustrate our meaning: it may 
_be that some of our readers will be led to do tardy 
_ justice to its merits; and, in the feeling with which 











ing upon awe—with which the majority are accus- | we recur to a slighted friend dead and gone, will 
tomed to regard the successes of the skilled crafts- | regret they saw so little in much that was most 
man and able machinist. It has not escaped our fertile; that they praised only the hands where 
attention that in such sentiments, when excited by | head deserved most, or missed to mark how far the 
the objects to which we allude, there is yet to be | latter had dominated the former in their achieve- 





detected a wide difference from those which are | 
evoked in the contemplation of a beautiful statue, 
or a fine picture; as if matter, which in one case is | 
almost utterly ignored, in the other outweighed | 
all consideration, of the mind and the imagination | 
which have presided at the production, perhaps | 
almost equally in both. | 
Far be it from us to detract one iota from the | 
proud pre-eminence of poet, painter, or sculptor— | 
nor by irreverent contact with the world of in- | 
glorious matter, to soil the plumes of Genius, or | 
tamper with the odour of her sanctity ; but if our | 
words be fated to bring home the conviction of that | 
truth which must have glanced on many minds— | 
during their contemplation of the world’s wonders | 
Which the International gathering has brought to | 
our very doors—if we fail not to demonstrate that 
written poems are not the only ones, that there are 
harmonies whose mysteries and whose beauties 
might vie with those of Apollo and the Nine,— 
though destined to no gentler handling than cold 
iron and steel—that amid the designs of our house- 
hold belongings, we have forms and figures which 
might not disgrace a Phidias, and that it has been 
permitted to the humble art designer to drink of 
the perennial spring whence the “ Salvator Rosa,” 
the Poussin, and the Claude drew inspiration and 
won immortality—surely we shall have done Genius 


ment. 

As illustrating the superior value of Art over 
the intrinsic worth of those we are accustomed to 
consider the most precious of Nature’s products, 
we may instance the case of a small silver table, 
manufactured by Messrs. Elkington and Co. The 
thin plates of silver used in its composition are of 
very small value indeed, but the work of the artist 
has increased the worth of the object to £650. 

Again, the table-service manufactured for the 
Duke of Brabant. The cost of the raw material 
was insignificant; but the enamel paintings, and 
other artistic elaborations of the highest class, have 
made these materials worth £30,000. 

The table above alluded to forms the subject of 
our first illustration. The design and execution of 
the ornamental parts are by More] Ladeuil, one of 
the artists in the employ of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co,, the great manufacturers of artistic work 
in precious and other metals. In lightness and 
delicacy of workmanship, no less than in the com- 
pleteness and poetic detail of its design, this work 
is certainly excelled by nothing of its kind; num- 
berless as are the triumphs achieved by the combi- 
nation of imagination and art; where the most 
skilled hands have wrought out the conception of 
the brains to perfection. The stem of the table is 
decorated with a profusion of flowers, whose light- 
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ness and delicacy of formation emulate so success- 
fully those of their originals that colour alone 
ro 4 it wanting to complete the resemblance. At 
the base repose three figures, life-like in the un- 


studied attitudes, the careless abandonment of the | 


limbs, and the exactitude of every detail of feature, 
dress, and the various attributes which mark their 
station and calling —a minstrel, a warrior, and 
a husbandman. 


The top of the table, also of silver, exquisitely | 
i | from it, a fold of the waving drapery alone forming 


chased, is circular, the outer rim an arabesque 





} 


| 


design of scrolls and flowers and fluted lily leaves ; 
in the centre stands, or rather floats, the figure of 
the Goddess of Sleep, and who is supposed to domi- 
nate theslumber of the recumbent figures at the base. 
We might dwell at considerable length upon this 
figure alone, its appropriateness, the delicacy of the 
contour, the charming grace yet naturalness of the 
attitude ; above all, the marvellous lightness and 
aérial buoyancy which cause it to hang poised as it 
were, above the table, the feet being, indeed, lifted 














SILVER REPOUSSE TABLE. 


the point of contact. The dreamy languor of the 
exquisite face, the gentle drooping of the head 
which one hand half supports, the soft and noise- 
less movement with which she seems moving in 
mid-air, all shadow forth the attributes of the 
sleepy goddess, while, with the other hand slightly 
raised above her head, she scatters the poppies which 
have already been the messengers of her influence 
to the dreamers below. 


But the chief object in this charming work, and 
that which will, of course, first rivet the attention, 
is the design which covers the table top, between 
the outer ring and the innermost centre, whence 
rises the figure of Sleep ; this is filled with a circle 
of flying forms, illustrating the dreams which are 
floating through the brains of those slumbering men 
beneath. Exquisite conceptions, these, vieing each 


one with the last, in loveliness of form and feature. 
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Here we have the war chariot, which bears the 
victor along in triumph, crowned with laurels, and 


“Flushed with conquest’s crimson wing.” 


Trumpets bray, and loud clarionets awake the 
echoes, while cherub avant-couriers float before 
and scatter flowers in the conqueror’s path. It 
should seem that the kind goddess spares the 
dreamer in his visions, that which, alas! no victory 
ever yet failed to carry in its train—but here there 
is no reverse side, long may the warrior dream on! 
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So, in his vision the tiller of the soil, the | 
| first Adam's disciple, weleomes Peace and all her | 
jocund train; Plenty, with overflowing cornuco- | 
| pia ; Flora, flower-crowned, and laden with gar- | 
} lands; Ceres and Pomona, bearing the fruits of | 
summer and the autumnal harvest; while hither and | 
thither disport quips and cranks, wreathed smiles | 
and honied jests, embodied in winged cherubim. 

| The dream of the musician completes the circle. 
: In it Apollo deigns to endow him with especial 
: gifts; the myrtle-entwined lute is in his bands. 


| 
j 
} 








ROSEWATER TAZZA, BY MOREL LADETIL. 


Dove-eyed Peace comes next, bearing the olive 
branch, for what would the husbandman with war ? 
His may be the plaint so well expressed in the 
words of the poet, and, with the clang of trumpets 
in his ears, he may well lament over the “ thought- 
les 3” youth, whom 


‘‘ Tt lures from cities and from fields, 
To sell their liberty for charms 
Of tawdry lace and glittering arms, 
And when Ambition’s voice commands, 
To march to fight, and fall, in foreign lands,” 








Melodies, such as mortal ear ne'er listened to, 
entrance his soul; the Loves and the Graces are 
drawn around him, and crown the god-gifted 
minstrel with immortal fame; earth vanishes, and 
the heavens open upon his beatified vision ; music, 
the idol of his soul, waits upon his sleeping ideas; | 
and the unsatisfied longings of bis yearning ambi- | 
tion are at length fulfilled. 
May it not with truth be said, that works of | 
art like this are nothing less than poems embodied, 
the most subtle and evanescent wreaths of Fancy’s 
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breath caught at and wrought out; even as the | 
water-drop is arrested in the hands of Winter, and 
from the transient thing is formed a tangible and 
enduring object of beauty, a joy and a pleasure to 
beholders. High as is the value put upon such 
objects, costly as is the labour bestowed upon 
them—so far exceeding that of the precious 
material—and great as is the admiration won from 
enthusiastic wirtuosi, do we sufficiently consider 
the extent of intellect, the mind which is brought 
to bear upon such productions ; the imagination 
and the fancy whence are evolved such poetic con- 
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shade which is cast over the whole, the virgin blush | 
of spring-time, the deepening hues of Summer, the 
| ripened glow of autumnal vigour, and the bearded 
majesty of hoary Winter. Pale, delicate, gentle, 
| as the first season, appears a young fair face | 
with curling hair wreathed in the early blossoms of | 
spring-time ; the attendant cherub dancing in the | 
sunshine, twines the perfumed honeysuckle, the | 
wild anemone, while the dainty dragon-fly hovers | 
overhead, and hums its simple music. Summer 
comes next; a luring smile upon the lip, the eyes 
heavy with languor; in the dark tresses gleam 
the red rose and an ear or two of ripening grain; 
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ceptions as this, of which we have but attempted 
a description. 

Tazza, in the original Italian signifying cup, has 
been adopted, and is of almost general use, as 
indicating a vase or basin. The accompanying 
illustration is that of a rosewater tazza, designed 
also by Morel Ladeuil, and of which the conception 
and the workmanship are alike exquisite, though it 
is with the former we have chiefly to do :— 

How accurate is the detail of every attribute, 
how characteristic the expression of the masks, 
typifying the seasons they represent! The very 





SILVER TAZZA—‘* NIGHT.” 


convolvoli and roses form the apt framework to 
the beautiful face; above the “ beetle wheels his 
droning flight,’ and the winged Cupid, sickle in 
hand, bears beneath his tiny arm a sample of the 
plenteous harvest. A shade falls upon the dusky 
face of Autumn, still surpassingly beautiful, 
crowned with the crescent moon, and surrounded 
with the apanage of grateful Nature—the lus- 
cious blackberry, the purple grape, the clustering 
nuts. The hovering Cupid here bends his bow and 





lets fly the feathered shaft; but he is intent upon 
no human victim,—well-stored larders and social 
tables spread will be the result of the small hunts- 
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man’s skill. So we come round to Winter, holly 
crowned, with his white beard and serious face, 
lined by the experiences of a hot youth and tem- 

stuous manhood. Holly and mistletoe and the 
pale laurestinus are left to him, and the young 
cherub has enough to do to gather around him his 
frail drapery, and shield himself as best he may 
from wintry winds. 

The centre of this beautiful design is a small 
group of flowers, culled from each season of the 
year ; the rim is likewise a running flower, in detail 
and workmanship worthy of the rest. The vase 


if pi 


/ 
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is a mass of flowers and butterflies, artistically 
grouped and of most exquisite shape. 

The remaining illustrations are from a pair of 
silver repoussés tazzi, also designed and executed by 
Morel Ladeuil. These are emblematic of “ Night,” 
and ‘ Morning.” 


“ Heeate drawing her dusky mantle o’er the earth.” 


How surpassingly beautiful, as apt, were these 
mythological fancies of the ancients! Slowly 
through the gathering gloom roll the chariot-wheels 
of the mysterious goddess ; upon her wait the at- 


SILVER ‘TAZZA—‘* MORNING,’ 


tendant band, strewing the poppies which are to 
lull mankind to forgetfulness. Her star-decked 
mantle floats around her, the screech owl, the bat, 
and all the loathsome creatures which “ make night 
hideous,” follow on the track of Hecate, whom the 
artist has, however, and wisely, made scarce less 
lovely then the companion “ Morning.” Night 
has its charms no less than day, and who should 
be lovely if not the harbinger of “ Nature’s soft 
panne” —she who “ knits up the ravelled sleeve of 


Night and all her solemn train have fled; Aurora 


rises over the hills, the clouds reflect her blushes, 
the birds attune their throats to hymns of welcome ; 
ambrosial odours fill the air, as the beauteous 
nymph floats along and undraws the curtains of 
the East with rosy fingers. Attendant cherubim 
scatter flowers around; with flaming torch one 
puts to flight all the noisome band which have 
infested the darkness. Another pours down the 
ambrosial dew which shall refresh the waking tribe 
of mother Earth. Phabus has harnessed his flaming 
coursers, and is preparing to start upon his daily 
journey; already the bright sun-rays pierce the 
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clouds which roll beneath the feet of Aurora; and 
Chanticleer, awaking to a sense of his responsibili- 
ties, lifts up his voice and proclaims the dawn. 
Surely here is imagination, here is fancy, here is 
mind ; and how shall it be forgiven to such as have 
in and again upon these and similar works 
of Art, only to bear away the impression of their 
metallic value, or of the cunning handicraft alone 











which had been expended on their surface ? 








THE ORPHANS. 


BY W. OLAND BOURNE, M.A, 





In the morning, ringing early, 
Comes an orphan to my door ; 
And she asks, in humble accents, 
Something from my little store : 
Ringing early, 
Comes an orphan to my door. 


— —s and sad her errand, 
gging, begging, day by day 
And my heart fs full of pity, 
When I see her on her way ; 
Sad her errand, 


Begging, begging, day by day. 


But her eye is soft and tender, 
For the spirit gives it light ; 
And her voice is sweet and plaintive, 
Like a music-strain at night ; 
Soft and tender 
Is her eye with spirit-light. 


And she comes in tattered raiment, 
Shivering at my door with cold ; 
And I wish that I could give her 
Just a little shining gold ; 
Tattered raiment 
Makes her tremble in the cold. 


Soft her voice, and sad her story, 
Orphan in this careless world ; 
It is lisped by thousand others, 
When the lip of scorn is curled ; 
Sad her story, 
Orphan in this careless world ! 


In the alley, dark and lonely, 
Oft I hear a childish voice ; 
And if prayer could feed and clothe her, 
I am sure she would rejoice ; 
Dark and lonely, 
Oft I hear the childish voice. 


In the garret, old and dingy, 
Scattered straw to make a bed, 
Crouching in the farthest corner, 
Little orphans lay their head ; 
Old and dingy, 
In the garret is their bed. 





As I haste along the highway, 
Oft I meet the orphan there, 
Wandering through the crowd of passers, 
But they neither think nor care ; 
In the highway, 
Orphans come and struggle there. 


As I walked the street last Sabbath, 
Listening to the pealing bells, 





| 





_ shadow littleness of soul. 


Hoped I for that happy morning, 
Oft of which the Prophet tells ; 
Blessed Sabbath ! 
When we hear the pealing bells. 


Hastening to the sacred temple, 
Where the love of Christ is taught, 
Old and young were quickly gathering, 

But the orphan had my thought, 
Near the temple, 
Where the love of Christ is taught. 


And I turned around the corner, 
Thinking what my hands could do, 
When I met a little orphan, 
With an eye of softest blue ; 
At the corner, 
Oft I think what I can do. 


Soft her voice and sad her story, 
*Mid the chime of pealing bells, 
— so oft by thousand others, 
hen the heart its sorrow tells ; 
Sad her story, 


"Mid the chime of pealing bells. 


As I talked and told the orphan 
Of a home beyond the sky, 
Looking up she saw the temple, 
With its steeple tall and high ; 
And the orphan 
Wished that she was in the sky. 


She had once a loving mother, 
Who had taught her how to pray, 
But the angels came and took her 
And the baby both away ; 
Loving mother ! 
Who had taught her how to pray! 


And I cried, “ Oh, gracious Father, 
Take the orphans in thy care, 
And when time and toil are over, 
Take them to thy mansions fair ! 
Gracious Father! 
Let the orphans be thy care !” 





In our land, men have classified themselves. We 
have aristocrats, but God made them ; and there never 
will be a time when mightiness of soul shall not over- 
It was designed that some 
should be high, some intermediate, and some low ; as 
trees are some forty, some a hundred, and some, the 
giant pines, (how solitary their tops must be!) three 
hundred feet in height. But, however high their tops 
may reach, the roots rest in the same soil ; as men, 
though they can grow and tower aloft as much as they 
please, still stand on a common level. 
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IDIOTCY: ITS CAUSES AND REMEDY. 


By Dr. Lypra F. Fowter. 


Havine been interested in imbecile children for 
many years, one pleasant morning, this last 
summer, I took the train for Red Hill, thence to 
Earlswood, to visit the asylum for idiots under the 
eare of Dr. Down. Few people are aware, that 


within two hours’ ride on the rail from London, | 


there is an Institution, where over three hundred 
imbecile children are trained, taught, and educated 
to be human, to take care of their habits, and in 
some cases, to be self-sustaining. Very few have 
any idea of the great number of idiots that are 
scattered over Great Britain. The diadem of 
England is her benevolent institutions, “sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions.” But if you 
would see the Kooinah, the gem of all gems, you 
must seek it in an idiot asylum, where humanity 


throphists seclude themselves from the busy world 
to benefit the race. 

It was formerly supposed, that the sponge was 
the connecting link between the animal and the 
vegetable kingdoms : it seems to me that the Idiot 
is the connecting link between the animal] and 
man,—in fact, some animals manifest more sagacity 
or instinct than some idiots, and have better 


_meets no response to her loving gaze; who gives 





} 








| 


/as possible. 
of the lowest type is to be seen, and where philan- | 


a cup, running over with love, but receives none in 
return. 

There are children who have eyes and yet they 
see not; ears, and yet they hearnot ; muscles, and 
yet are immovable; brains, and yet they manifest 
no intellectual power. 

The mother craves for her child a perfect body 
and brain, and it is a difficult task for her to 
realize that her idol son is unlike other children ; 
that, though he has the form and lineaments made 
in the Divine image, yet the soul element, that 
animates and quickens the vital powers, is torpid. 

Formerly, imbecility was not understood, or 
considered only as a mysterious dispensation of Pro- 
vidence,— something that could not be explained or 
relieved. 

Each family who were thus afflicted, supposed 
that their child was an exception to the general 
rule, and were as silent and reserved on the subject 
If the parents were wealthy, the 
unfortunate child was secluded in some retired 
spot and left to vegetate as best it could. If the 
parents were poor, the child was at the mercy of 
the town-boys and exposed to all the ridicule and 
contumely which, in their inhumanity, they might 
heap upon it. 

But in this enlightened age, when the great idea, 
that every effect must have a cause, and one 
adequate to produce it,—is beginning to be ap- 


control over muscular action. In the consideration | preciated, it is high time that this subject was 
of this subject, there are three or four important | fully discussed. 


queries that can be raised. 


First. What is Idiotey ? 
Second. What are its causes ? 
Third. Is there any remedy or alleviation for it ? 


Fourth. Can it be prevented ? 

With reference to the first question, we must 
remark, that the only way we can arrive at truth 
on this subject, is to study both the normal and 
abnormal relations of mind to matter, for if we 


| 


study the former only, we shall perceive merely the | 


harmony of mental development, for the observance 
of law produces symmetry and balance; it is the 


infraction of law that gives us mental aberration. | 
There are some kinds of roses that are nipped by | 


the worm and never become fully blown. There 
are some flowers that bud but to die. There are 
some fields that feel the blight ere the golden 
harvest comes. The potato blossoms, but how 
often the fruit is cut off! There is a blight that 
comes to the hearthstone. The tabernacle is there, 


but the light of the soul is quenched. The mildew | 


or the serpent’s deadly fang has poisoned the life 
fount. ‘I'here are living afflictions more direful 
than death. There are trials worse than the iron 
heel of poverty. The feeble mother, who has to 
toil from rosy morn to dewy eve to provide bread 
for her children, may sometimes murmur at her 
hard lot; but there is no comparison between her 
condition and that of another, whatever her sphere 
in life may be—even though she may be surrounded 
by all the luxuries that wealth will bring—who 


looks into the eyes of a worshipped child and 


ete 





There are several varieties of imbecility, called 
by different names, as idiotcy, cretinism, goitre, 
hydrocephalus, rachitis or rickets, mollities ossium, 
atrophy ; but these may be comprehended under 
the term idiotcy orimbecility, and may be defined to 
be any deviation of, or interruption in, the normal 
functions of the brain or body, either singly or 
combined. 

Sometimes the nervous system alone is unstrung ; 
the nerves are there, as the keys are in the piano, 
but a discord is produced. If the sympathetic 
canglia of nerves be affected, the functions of the 
body may be arrested, and even though the brain 
may be well developed, yet the nutriment is not 
sent in due proportions and it suffers. 

The muscular system, so dependent on the 
nerves, may also suffer. The osseous system may 
not be sufficiently developed ; hence the bones are 
soft, the limbs are distorted, the spine weakened, 
and bodily power is deficient. The limbs may be 
withered or paralyzed, the spinal marrow diseased, 
and yet life continue. There may be an undue 
secretion of water in the ventricles of the brain, 
and a hydrocephalic affection. There are some 
children who have a deficiency in the size of the 
brain. The result is, they manifest but a limited 
degree of intelligence. In the valleys of the Alps, 
in some villages, the children are stunted in growth, 
the glands of the neck are swollen, the features are 
distorted, the senses are locked in slumber; some 
have mania, others cannot articulate, but have a 
ery like a wild animal in distress, and, altogether, 
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they present some of the most hideous specimens I 
have seen, Though some distinguish between the 
idiot and the cretin, yet each is a modification of 
the general class of imbeciles and can be com- 
prehended under the definition given above,—any 
deviation from a harmony of the laws of mind and 
matter which regulate the body and brain. 

It has been estimated that there are 20,000 or 
30,000 cretins and idiots in Switzerland. In one 
small village, where there are one hundred inhab- 
itants thirty are cretins. In some parts of England, 
particularly in the secluded vales of the Yorkshire 
districts, there have been at least one in one 
hundred, in some other districts one in two hundred 
inhabitants. 

Cretins may live to a great age ; some have been 
registered who were one hundred, and one hundred 
and five years old. Those children die prematurely 
whose brains are early developed; but when the 
brain is in midnight darkness, the body carries on 
the vital functions, as wheels move easily when 
there is no friction to be overcome or to wear them 
out. 

Secondly. 
idiotey ? 

These causes are from hereditary influences, or 
they arise from local surroundings and accidents. 

The intermarriage of cousins has frequently been 
cursed by imperfect children. No one can doubt 
this who will take the trouble to examine the 
statistics of the various asylums, and these facts 
have been recorded without reference to anything, 
save to give the facts, which are stubborn things, 
and cannot be controverted. 

Instrumental and protracted labours, the health 
of the mother, which has been deteriorated from 
sickness or debility ; the intemperance of the father, 
or dissipation of any kind on the part of either 
parent, or both, affect the children. In fact, in- 
temperance of the parents is one of the most fruit- 
ful causes. Ifthe vitality of the parents be de- 
fective it seems very plausible that deficiency of 
organization may be imparted to the child. 

After birth, the climate, country, food, or habits 
may produce imbecility, also noxious vapours 
breathed long at atime; the miasmas or exhalations 
which arise from the low valleys in Switzerland, 
Pennsylvania, aud mountainous regions, wet, marshy 
districts, may induce this difficulty,—the drugging 
of children with opiates while the brain is tender ; 
dentition, the diseases of childhood, accidents of 
various kinds, frights, &e.—each and all are liable 
to affect the brain of the child. Anything that has 


What are the causes that produce 


a tendency to produce congestion of the brain may | 


bring on idiotey. 

Thirdly. Can there be any alleviation of this 
awful calamity ? 

As early as the year 1800, Foderé, and in 1862, 
Wenzel, suggested that the cretins of the valleys 
in Switzerland could be greatly improved, if they 
were removed to the higher parts of the mountains, 
and in some instances, it was partially carried out 


with success. In 1L80J, Renes declared, that if’ | 


filthy homes of their parents in the valleys, to 
elevated ground, they could be benefited. In 
1836, Guggenbiihl lived two years among them in 
the valleys, to watch their peculiarities, and, as he 
beautifully says, he decided then, “ that if he hung 
his nest, filled with these birds, high on a mountain 
peak, he could benefit them ;” and he has wonder- 
fully succeeded. He was passing one day before a 
crucifix, erected in Switzerland, when he saw a 
cretin approach. He was an old man, considered 
by all demented and a degraded object of humanity. 
The old man paused when he reached the crucifix 
and muttered something like a prayer and seemed 
fixed in adoration. At once he exclaimed, “ The 
soul is not entirely gone. It is only buried, and 
I will attempt to remove some of the rubbish 
which dims its brilliancy.’”” He determined to devote 
his life to the improvement of this class. He 
brought the result of his observations to the notice 
of the Scientific Association of Switzerland, and 
they nobly voted him six hundred franes to enable 
him to make a small beginning, for it was quite an 


| unheard-of thing to make a continuous effort to 


educate this class that had been put entirely out of 
the pale of society. In 1840, he opened his asylum 
4,000 feet above the level of the sea, and in his 
retreat of the Abendberg, where he can truly sing, 
“ Nearer, my God, to Thee, nearer to Thee,” in- 
spired by a noble heroism, he sends back to their 
families every year, about one-third, who, under 
careful training, have been enabled to control them- 
selves so that they can attend to their general 
wants, and take care of themselves pecuniarily by 
following some trade or pursuit, learned in the 
institution. 

[ have visited a school in Dundee, founded by a 
wealthy lady. There is a very good asylum at the 
hospital of Bicétre, in Paris, where M. Seguin has 
had great success in his treatment of imbeciles. 

De. How has a fine institution in Boston, 
America, and there are also large schools in New 
York and Pennsylvania, where imbeciles are much 
improved in their condition. 

I will relate a fact of as bad a subject as can be 
produced. 

Far away in the east, a son was born to a holy 
and devoted missionary. From his birth, his father 
consecrated him to a life of usefulness. The son 
grew to manhood, went to America, was engaged 
for many years in teaching the blind, and about the 
time that Dr. How commenced his idiot school, he 
threw his euergies into that scheme of progression, 


'and after teaching several years with the Doctor, 





in Boston, opened an asylum in New York, and the 
following fact he related to me. 

A parent brought to him an apparently lifeless 
mass of flesh. Wherever they placed it, there it 
remained. It could neither move its head, feet, or 
arms. ‘There were no traces of intelligence, but 
yet it wasachild. At first he thought that it would 
be impossible to do anything to benefit the child, 


because there seemed to be no pivot on which he 


could operate to gain its attention. At a certain 


children were removed from the confined air and _ hour, every day for six months, he lay down on the 
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floor by the side of this lump of clay and read aloud, | 
but to no effect, and he was about being discouraged | 
and determined to discontinue all effort. He ceased to | 
read at the appointed hour, but watched the child. 
The little thing missed something that it had been | 
accustomed to hear,—the sound of his teacher’s 
voice. It could not articulate, nor had it a single» 
definite idea on any subject. It began to turn his 
head, as if to find what it missed. ‘‘ Eureka! 
eureka!”’ cried this patient and untiring man,—* | | 
have made an impression on the child;” and he was 
as joyful as though he had founda treasure. He 
commenced his reading again and continued hy- 
gienic measures, so that in two years, he taught that 
child to speak, to read, to walk, to use its limbs. | 
It seemed like a miracle, and as if he had really | 
infused life into its members and breathed into its | 
torpid body a soul. Let no one despair after this ; | 
as long as there is a remnant of life, there is hope. | 
There is a great advantage in placing such children | 
in an institution, for here they have every care and | 
facility for improvement: good, nutritious food, | 
pure air, large and extensive playing grounds, 
gymnasiums to develop their muscular powers, and 
every opportunity to bring out each talent, however 
limited, by encouragement and not censure. It | 
has been noticed that the religious element is one of | 
the strongest in the imbecile and he can, generally, | 
be readily taught to observe the outward forms of | 
religion. In some, the love of music is predom- 
inant. There is a lad at Earlswood who has copied 
some of Landseer’s engravings and evinces a de- 
cided taste for drawing, and yet he could not hold 
a consecutive conversation for half-an-hour, or write 
two intelligent sentences ina letter. If his faculties 
had not been stimulated in such an institution he 
might have been ouly a burthen to society and to his | 
mother, whereas now, he can sustain himself by the 
help of his directors. Some can do very skilful 
needle-work ; others can make baskets, take care of 
the garden, make their coats, knit, make shoes, 
mend, &e., &c. This institution at Earlswood | 
should be adequate to receive all such children | 
throughout England, but its means are limited. It | 
takes a poor woman two years to secure votes | 
enough for the admission of her child, and very 
many are refused every year. In every town that | 
I have visited in England, I have seen at least 
half-a-dozen of these unfortunate children, who 
should be gathered in as waits to be improved. 
Probably, from my deep interest in mental phil- | 
Osophy, many more come under my notice than an 
ordinary observer would see. In many of the 
insane asylums, there are cases of melancholy, that | 
might have been relieved, if the subjects had been 
placed in a school for imbeciles. During the last 
week, | have seen a finely-formed little girl, six 
years of age, with a pleasant eye, who, at two years, 
was as bright as any child. She was sadly fright- 
ened by a wicked man, who ran after her with a 
brandished knife in his hand. She cannot now 
articulate a word, nor does she seem to understand 
anything that is said to her. The mother, being 
poor, seut her to the insane asylum, but she could 





from the first glimmering of the fact. 
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receive more benefit in an idiot school, only the 
mother has not the means to place her in one. 

With regard to my fourth proposition, or query : 
—Can idiotcy be prevented ? 

In many cases it cau be. If a mother give her 
babe Godfrey’s cordial, till its brain is stupefied, 
could she not have prevented this condition, if she 
had understood more of the laws of lite? The same 
is true of many of the causes that induce this 
mental and physical disease. Let the laws of mind 
and matter be thoroughly taught to the masses of 
the people, particularly to the mothers, and in nine 


cases out of ten, these dire calamities could either 


be prevented or alleviated, by receiving attention 
Who will 
not do something, either by contributions to sup- 
port such children, or help to seek them out! Men 
dig deep in the dark mines for diamonds, to glitter 
in the coronets of fair women, knowing that, how- 
ever dimmed, they can be polished to shine like the 
stars of the firmament. Is it nota far greater glory 
to search for benighted souls, wandering up and 


down the highways of earth—whose lamp of life 


burns dimly, and help them on to immortality ? 





SOUTH WALES; 


ITS BEAUTY AND ITS 


Every one knows of the glorious scenery of 
North Wales—Snowdon, Plinlimmon, Llanberris, 
Capel Curig, are familiar as household words :—not 
so South Wales—few ever penetrate so far; and 


WEALTH, 





seldom does the pleasure-seeking traveller care for 


what may be beyond the charmed spots of the 
beaten track. It is, however, with South Wales 
that we have now to do; and perhaps, a shadowy 
outline of that almost unknown, and little cared- 
for region, may while away a leisure moment, and 
serve to show that it is far from being either tame 
or unattractive. South Wales, if less grandly pie- 
turesque, can also boast its lovely bits of exquisite 


scenery, its ruins of grand old castles, its wishing 


wells, and fairy legends, its old traditions, and 
remnants of time-honoured customs. 

It is by no means universally known that the 
Welsh are the direct descendants of those ancient 
Britons, who in the early times were driven by the 


fierce nvaders of their soil, to seek refuge, some 


in the mountain fastnesses of Wales, some in the 
remote parts of Cornwall, and others in that portion 
of the North of France, known as Brittany, where, 
even to this day some traces of that ancient Celtic 
language may be discovered. The Welsh were 
ever a brave people, defending their country with 
valour, and succumbing at last by intrigue, rather 
than by the force of arms; they are generally 
small of stature, dark complexioned, quick tem- 
pered, and kind-hearted. They are said by their 
enemies to be a deceitful, untruthful, pilfering race, 
but races, as well as individuals, have their faults— 
their besetting sins; and these flagrant faults may 
possibly apply to that portion of the Welsh people 
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who have been brought into contact with persons 
of inferior morals in large manufacturing districts. 
The Welsh among their mountains in the rural 


districts are not so, and it is notorious how few | 


dreadful crimes are ever perpetrated in Wales. 
Tue Sourn Wates Rariway. 
After leaving the beautiful neighbourhood of 
Chepstow, there is little along the line of rail to 
interest the modern traveller; Cardiff, with its 


ruined castle-keep, and the dungeon where Robert | 
of Normandy lingered out eighteen dreary years of — 


sightless existence, is, to him, a mere railway 


station, on the platform of which, if he is lucky, | 


he may chance to see some thorough-bred old 
Welsh farmer in his grey home-spun, or hill- 
woman in her high-crowned hat, and !oose flannel 
dress, on their way to or from the different markets. 
Cardiff passed, shore is no wonderful scenery to 
impress upon him the fact of his being in Wales. 
Spots there are indeed, here and there, both pic- 
turesque and pretty, but nothing startling. As he 
jogs on, there are a few more home-spuns—a few 


more loose red and black flannel dresses, checked — 
aprons, well-starched and well-be-frilled caps of 


snowy whiteness, and, possibly, a few quaint black 
—— Welsh bonnets, and a chance steeple 
iat. 
favourable to these—they are fast disappearing in 
the neighbourhood of towns and railways, and onl 

steadily maintain their ground in the hill and 
country districts: no, those neat, strong, healthy- 
looking garments are fast giving way before tawdry 


muslins, cheap colours, and vile artificial flowers ;— | 


so it is. Neath appears: a quiet little old town it 
is; but it has its castle, and its abbey, too—and 
wondrous tales of both—only, unfortunately, the 


ruins of the former are so built around and about | 


that one can never see them ; while—must it be 
told ?—the magnificent ruins of the latter are 
actually defaced by the presence of iron works: 
yes, as the Welsh would say, “ Yes, indeed sure, so 
it is.” Those sacred precincts, where in by-gone 
times the stately abbot and his subject monks 


issued their commands to priest and laymen—to | 


knight, squire, and peasant; the chapel where 


they performed their morning mass and made the | 


midnight orison; or the refectory, where, in the 
words of the song, “ those monks of old were a 
jovial crew,” and quaffed and sang. I say, in all 
the sacred precincts is now heard the blast of 
the furnace, the clang of the hammer, and the 
turmoil and riot of daily toil. But the train rattles 
on, on, through what might once have been a lovely 
country, but alas! alas! for antiquarian lore and 
picturesque scenery—works, works,—copper works, 
iron works, clang, smoke, clamour! This grows 
worse and worse, until, at length, the fearful fact 
presses upon the mind that the under-ground riches 
of South Wales and the industry—we will not dare 
to say cupidity—these call forth, have much to do 


in the destruction of the beautiful and the pic- | 


turesque. We are choked with smoke, and begin 
to think that we are surely in one of the “ Bolge,” 
so graphically described in Dante's “ /nferno.”’ 


Railroads and so-called civilization don’t seem | 


Dante certainly must have had a prophetic vision 
of the copper works, near Swansea. We pass 
along, wondering how poor human beings can toil 
and suffer, and deny themselves the fresh pure 
air of Heaven, and the song of birds, and the 
rustle of leaves, for the daily pittance; but so it 
needs be in this lower world,—some are born to 
toil, and some to squander. The case may be 
strangely altered in the next. 

Suddenly we shut out of sight this vale of smoke 
and darhness, and Swansea appears—Swansea, 
really a nice old town—and if it should be Satur- 
day, and we could stop a wee, and go into the 
market, we should have quite a treat, that is, if we 
like to see the fresh rosy faces, from the distant 
hills. Yes, I scarcely dare say how far some of 

those young girls have come, with their fine 
poultry, and eggs, and butter. What a gabble 
there is among them! scarcely one word of English ; 
but just speak to yonder bright old woman, with 
her gay red shawl, snowy cap, tall hat, and long 
black leather mittens. She smiles and nods, says 
something you don’t quite understand, nudges her 
next neighbour, and the two, by dint of holding up 
their fingers, and smattering after a peculiar fashion 
inform you that those fowls “are so good as one 
in the market, and so chape, too; an you shall 
have ’em for tre an saxpence the pair; an ef you 
tak the both pair, you shall av ’em sax shillin, his 
sure, so chape as that.” 
They are very smiling and good-humoured, whe- 
ther you are induced to “ tak’em”’ or not, and you 
may go along the whole line without a frown. You 
wonder what that little roly-poly in the shawl is, 
until you see a tiny head emerge, and then the fact 
dawns upon you that, indeed sure, there must be 
more babies in Wales than in any other quarter of 
the known world, for go where you will, the Welsh 
woman is sure to have a similar excrescence in her 
red woollen whittle ; and out they turn from three 
_daysoldtothree yearsor more, it’sallthesame. They 
go miles and miles on horseback, in carts and on 
foot, with those babies ; and then the peculiar twist 
of that woollen shaw] rolled first round baby, then 
over the back of baby’s mother, under her left arm 
where she clutches it tight. She will tell you if 
you ask her, “that she have had ten or twelve 
babbies ; that it is just so goot for her to carry ’em 
as to have ’em home, hiss indeed, sure. She do com 
used to it, and can’t abear to go no place without.” 
If we could leave Swansea, and the railroad, and 
drive to the Mumbles, and from thence speed on foot 
along the mountain paths to the lovely little 
natural bays, along the westward coast, we should 
feast our eyes on scenery, equal perhaps, of its 
kind, to any in the Principality, so peaceful and so 
grandly beautiful. In one of these lovely bays 
(Caswell) there bubbles up in a small natural 
cavern, a spring of fresh pure coid water, remind- 
ing one, in its freshness amid the briny sea pools, of 
some lovely character, retaining its pristine purity 
amid the tainted atmosphere of a troubled and 
deceitful world. 
But we had no right to wander so far along that 
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beautiful coast, our path lay along the line of rail ; 
we came a little out of our way to go to Swansea at 
all, and now we ought to leave the old town,—the 
most important, perhaps, in South Wales,—only we 
might like to wander along the shipping, and 
speculate on the wealth produced by those horrible 
smoky “ Bolge,” which we scarcely deigned even 





to glance at, they were so fearfully, so densely | 


black looking, and gave one such notions regarding 
some future place of punishment for the wicked. 
In the church of Swansea lie buried the remains 
of the beautiful and ill-fated Catherine Gordon, the 
wife of Perkin Warbeck. Swansea must indeed 
have been a very different place in those days, 
possibly the birds from which the town is said to 
have derived its name might then have built their 


nests where now those smoky copper works rear | 
So 


their unsightly forms, who can tell? Not I. 
we must leave that, among many other unsolved 
mysteries which we shall constantly meet with in 
our journey through this part of Wales. 


The landscape changes now, the trains move off | 
and we are in Carmarthenshire; at the small sta-— 


tions may now be seen men with sticks across 
their shoulders, whereon are slung a quantity of 
coarse knitted stockings, black, white, and grey. 


These are of all sizes, and fitted for little Taffy, one | 


week old, to his great grandfather, and made just 


after the same fashion as that same great grand- | 


father wore himself, when he was little Taffy’s age. 
Hats, tall steeple hats, are getting to be the general 
head-gear now; innovations are somewhat more 
slow in Carmarthenshire; it is a rural county, 
famous for rich pasturage, poultry, eggs, butter, 
and such kind of things! famous too for some grand 
old ruins of castles, and quaint people, and old- 
world ways, such as in these railway days one 
seldom sees, but which are in truth a sort of re- 
freshment to behold, and seem to form a living link 
between the far past and the busy present. From 
Ferryside to Carmarthen, we follow the course of 
the river Towy ; there are pretty bits of scenery, 
sometimes flat, sometimes beautifully undulating ; 
we remark flocks of herons standing with their lon 
legs on the edge of the water, dipping their bills 
into the stream for fish. Carmarthen is on the 
Towy. It is a small antique town, the very head- 
quarters of the steeple-crowned hats, and checked 
woollen dresses. The houses stand side by side 
without the smallest regard to order and propricty, 
the decent dwelling and the dilapidated hovel 
shoulder one another as though they sought mutual 
support under accumulating difficulties, in a world 
Where all is changed, and where they remain the 
sole witnesses of a past generation. 

The train whisks on—we are in Pembrokeshire 
now ; a county fnll of beauty, of grand old castles, 
and thoughts of by-gone days, but the traveller 
sees little, very little of all these, so he must leave 
his swift mode of locomotion, and must take to a 
Welsh pony, or a strong pair of legs, if he should 
really desire to see more of South Wales. At 
another time we shall accompany him thither. 





“ Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain.” 








Tue City rests. From the deep Indian sky 

_Stares the hot sun with fierce, unlidded eye— 
Smoulders on gilded domes in burning sleep—™ 

_ Edges the long straight roads with shadows deep ; 

Glints from tall minarets that lightly tower 

With fountain crest of rippling sunlight shower, 

And dwells on the flat roofs outspread below, 

That gather and give back his ardent glow. 


The City rests. In throngs, ere fall of night, 
Pass swarthy natives, draped in folded white ; 
The yellow houses, traced with varied hue, 

Are set and mellowed in the heat-hazed blue ; 
Trees massed in dusky verdure here and there, 
Dot with their dark the wide and steady glare ; 
The red sun sets ; at once upon his flight 

Drops down like doom, the black and sudden night. 
And as the whisper of a coming breeze 
Speaks low and faintly to the shuddering trees, 
Then gathering might, a furious hurricane, 
Roars, shattering forests o’er the cumbered plain, 
So fearful rumours through the city sigh, 
And women shudder as the sounds pass by ; 
So certainty’s terrific hurricane 

3ursts on the shaken hearts of armed men. 
Delhi, Meerut—the tidings rush along, 
| Billow on billow pressing fast and strong, 





_ And weak and faint at first, the rumours dread 
* Reach the pale stars at last with towering head 
| By foes hemmed in the palsied city hears 
Wrongs whose black horror lies “‘ too deep for tears ;” 
| Swift o’er the world the impious tidings thrill, 
| Each latest dimmed by one more hideous still,— 
| Till Earth owns horrors Hell itself had spared, 
| And fiends seem merciful with men compared ; 
| Till Mercy grasps the sword, and points the way, 
| Her doves cast off for the fierce bloodhound’s bay, 
Till, half forgot, the might of Christian lore, 
_England leaps up amid her sea-girt shore, 
And men of peace with fiercest warriors rave 
For vengeance, vengeance,—ay, beyond the grave ! 
Weak, strong alike, with one stern voice afar, 
_ Cry “ Havoc! and let slip the dogs of war !” 


B | Ay, let them haste, for deadly is the need, 


Ay, let the swift winds urge the vessel’s speed, 
| Let the fierce waves impel the striving prow, 
Let the strong steam churn the white foam below ; 
Hear, England, hear, your children’s anguished cry, 
_ Where worn and few your scattered heroes die, 
Where white with horror girls and children wait, 
Brought face to face with devils mad with hate, 
And whisper, with sick hope deferred again, 
“ Help, help and succour, England, when, Oh! wHen ?’ 
And England hears,—the eager rescuers come, 
File after file pours from the Island home, 
Ship after ship shakes forth the canvass fold, 
The grim mute cannon slumber in the hold, 
Soon shall their thunder roar, and from the crash 
Leap with quick gleam the bayonet’s lightning flash, 
And heavy rain of murderers’ blood shall pour, 
Washing with deadly flood the crime-heaped shore ; 


1 Memoirs, Letters, and Diary of Rev. H. 8. Polehampton, 
p. 59, letter descriptive of Lucknow. 
? Hom. II., IV., 43. 
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Then through the ether, purged from plague and blight, 

The sun of Peace shall gild the clouds in flight, | 
And touch with tender love the widowed head 
Bent by the mound where all her world is laid. 


In vain. Ere leaps one soldier to the shore 
Those pining hearts will piue, and wait no more, 
The butchers will have seized the trembling prey, 
And Death have snatched them from their hate away, 
And thronging bands the rescue shout will change 
For the deep muttered fury of revenge ; 

In vain—in vain! And is there no one nigh 
Awhile to ward Fate’s weapon flashed on high ? 
Alas! a small weak band with dauntless chief, 
Strives beyond hope to bring the longed relief, 

But armies stretch with bristling ranks between 
What can avail a handful of brave men ! 

By daily battles thinned, by heat struck down, 

By plague beat back—astill, still, they struggle on— 
It cannot be—come not those heroes brave 

To share their slaughter whom they cannot save ? 
Hush, fainting heart, by doubts wild tempest tossed, 
He holds their fate, who saves not by a host, 





Around Lucknow fresh thousands ceaseless come, 
And dry eyes stare on almost present doom, 

With sickening hope they watch and watch to view 
1The signal rockets molten in the blue. 

In vain they watch. More closely press the foe, 
More few and faint the thinned defenders grow ; 
Their chief laid low, their bravest stricken down, 
Leaders and soldiers side by side fight on ; 

But, lo! the shattered walls in ruin wide 

No more avail the dearth within to hide, 

Above them totters the impeuding doom ; 

Each looks on each, and feels the hour is come. 

The hour is come. The yawning breaches lie 

In smouldering ruin ‘neath the smiling sky, | 
The heavens’ blue depths, the landscape still and fair, 
With glad bright joy meet man’s unspoke despair ; 
The stealthy tiger crouches low beneath, 

His back just writhing for the spring of death ; 

Men clasp the forms they love, with hands that grow 
One with their sword hilts, as they wait the fve ; 

For parching up the soul, each mind before 

Rises the sin gle deadly word * Cawnpore” ! 

They come,—but lo ! a heavy muttered boom 

With muffled tremor shakes the sullen gloom. 
Again,—again,—the far vibrating air _ 
Shakes hearts with hope that sank not in despair. 

It is their comrades,—hark, again the peal, 

And nearer ;—lo, the serried sweep of steel, 

The crash, the roar, the bayonet gleam, the shock ; 
Volley from volley rolls amid the smoke ; _ 

Behold ! the foe,—they fly, and from the din 

File after file of heroes marching in. 

The famous colours that those ranks had led 
Through twenty battles, and o’er armies dead ; 

Their ah so earnest, and their hearts so strong, 
Who fought so nobly and endured so long ;_ | 
Stormed cities, broke through fifty times their strength, | 
And few and shattered, won the prize at length ! 

“Yet in that last grim “ march of fire and death,” 

Full many a hero gasped his latest breath, 

For swift and close the iron tempest sped, 

With hail-like volleys of the sweeping lead ; 

Each house, each wall, that edged their deadly march, 
Streamed ceaseless fire from every loop and arch. 
Thus fell brave Neill,—the Highlanders rushed on, 
One fierce sharp volley marked their grief alone. 





' Polehampton’s Diary (Brigadier Inglis’s narrative), p. 443. 
2 Brock's Life of Havelock, p. 248. 





1 But when, at last the Residency gained, 

Met them the worn brave handful that remained, 
They claspt the children, whose large trusting eyes 
Met theirs with smiles and innocent surprise, 

And o’er them saved, with joy alike to pain, 

The stern and bloodsplashed warriors wept,—like Men! 


The City is relieved, recieved alone, 
| For fifty thousand yet beleaguer one ; 


But cheered at least by respite of their fate, 

For England’s aid the brave defenders wait ; 

The weary weeks pass by, and few and faint, 
Thinned by the deadly shafts of plague and want, 
They watch and watch, amid the death and doom 
“ Where are our armies, will they never come ?” 
Beat, hearts, with hope, and brighten every eye, 
The gallant Cotnyleell aad his host draw nigh ! 
“With eager eyes they watch how still afar 
Rises the smoke of the advancing war ; 

How stronghold after stronghold falls, and prone 
Resistance lies, as Victory rolls on 

Before them Vengeance urges headlong Fear, 
And Death and Carnage batten in the rear, 
Onward they press, and still the murderers fly, 
Cr lashed to madness, vainly fight, and die ; 

Still onward, onward, till the work is done, 

The fateful die is cast,—and life is won! 


It’s won. Those gentle maidens are not now 

To totter with the death stab of the foe, 

Their eyes of love grown wild with agony, 

Shall not implore that they may only die. 

5 But scant, hereieed with pain and sorrow worn, 
The weak and wounded may at length return, 

And Engiand’s mighty voice, tear-shaken, hear, 
es her lost, restored, and doubly dear. 

Brave hero-band ! a handful ’gainst a host, 

Whose courage stood when even hope was lost. 
While English valour thrills an English heart, 
While tears and glory share on earth their part, 
While souls with noble deeds can burn and glow 
‘Foremost shall rank thy famous siege Lucknow! 
They meet, amidst the dying and the dead ; 

Whilst the wreathed smoke yet wraps the carnage dread 
°*Campbell,—Sir James, and Havelock, whose wreath 
Finished, was joined and made entire by death.— 
First hero of the war! thy labour done, 

Thy double warfare closed,—the victory won,— 
Thou didst but wait to see the helpless train 

File from the walls of death to life again ; 

°To greet the first spring-flowers of love from home, 
Whose summer honours came—to heap thy tomb! 
Horativs ! who didst keep the bridge of fate 
’Gainst tens of thousands, mad with hellish hate ; 
Thine was the conflict, and the triumph stern, 
Not thine, alas! the conqueror’s safe return ; 


_ Clad in thy harness, and with failing breath, 


Short was thy struggle in the stream of Death ! 
7 Yet not the less thy graven form shall stand 
Calm watching still o’er thy beloved land, 
Mutely defying all her foes afar,— 

Beneath his shade who fought at TRaFaLeaR! 





Lady's Diary of the Siege of Lucknow, p. 119. 
srock’s Life of Havelock, p. 272. 
Polehampton’s Dairy, p. 349. 
Governor General's reply to Sir J. Inglis. 
Diary, p. 435. 

* Brock’s Life of Havelock, p. 278. 

® Brock’s Life of Havelock, p. 283. 


‘ See Macaulay's “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” “ Horatius.” 
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The tale is told; yet, ere its echoes die, | Peace to the dead, and honour let us give 
Some honoured names still for remembrance cry. To grace their sleep—what then to those who live ? | 
iLet OuTRAM, jealous for his comrade’s name, Their seagirt home her warrior sons shall greet 


ie With “ Good Sir James” of old, be ranked in fame : With prompt reward, and praise and honour meet 
To noble CampBELL fall an added wreath ; On some brave hearts the simple cross be seen, 
7 To LaAvRENCE, honour, brighter made by death ; 1England’s chief prize, bestowed by England’s Queen ; 
A nation’s grateful pride brave IncLis crown ; Dearer through touching of that little hand, 
Each fellow-hero share his chief’s renown ; That rules with love’s strong sway the freeman’s land, 
Let Scor.anp name her Highland sons with pride, Dearer through memory of that kind clear eye, | 
Alike who live, and who devoted died ;— Paying past toil with such rich sympathy,— 
2My verse shall yet of one true hero tell, * Bring lilies, with full hands, their white leaves shed 


> 


















































: Unhonoured by his land, who fought and fell, Upon the living, not upon the dead. 
| i Who sleeps, scarce nam’d, beneath the crimson sod, Their ears are dull, their graves are still and deep, | 
. The good fight fought, midst’wounds and death, for God. Nor storm nor sun mars that untroubled sleep ; 
Yet eet at least, PoLEHAMPTON’s name shall shine, | Keep not thy sunshine for the winter cold, 
| And add its lustre to my humble line. Nor starve with husks, to build the tomb of gold ; 
And here, at least, if here it be alone, Nor deem that she, our Island Queen beloved, | 
i: Let Oxford sorrow o’er her martyr son ! Too high is throned to be by praises moved, 
1] 9 Still as we gaze, new thronging stars on high The deeds of all one subtle touchstone ken, | 
| Orb into light on that grief-darkened sky ; And thrones of kings are built on hearts of men. | 
, Bright names of women for our homage call, And she whose life so sweet, so pure, so good, || 
Who here on earth their angel work forestall ; Links to the Queen each grace of womanhood. | 
4 And them, so long beloved, so lately won, Let her in this, “The Loyal City,” prove | 
So soon bereaved of husband and of son, 3’ Applause the flower of deeper-rooted love ! 
How Angel's eyes, with hint of pity dewed, | 
| Thy unobtrusive sweet devotion viewed. England beloved! brave island, tempest. beat, 
| The while, with stricken heart, yet quiet brow, Hate’s lion-waves aye fall to lick thy feet ! 
i: By pain-wrung forms thou passedst to and fro, Already roll the stern clouds from the sky, 
| Soothing their woe, though sometimes with a tone | Already sink the waters wearily ; 
ia ' Whose low sweet sounds would quiver with thine own, Grown wiser by the past, think not to hold 
| Smiling on them, with longing—oh, how deep ! Thy realms as means for power, or stores for gold; 
i To get thee far apart, alone, and weep. A sacred trust is thine, and in the van | 
= 5 And speaking peace, the while thy spirit swooned, March thou to raise and help thy fellow-man ; | 
Me With hidden aching of its deadly wound ; Look on the souls beneath thy wide command, 
®Then to that precious grave, when starlight shone, Their God requires them at thy favoured hand ; 
Rained round by bullets, stealing back alone, 4“Hold fast the things thou hast,” thy strength are they, | 
Unlocking somewhat of thy pain exprest, Nor, Sampson like, cast thy defence away ; 
In that one hour beloved, thine “ hour of rest,”— Then o’er the world, though wild disorder range, 
Oh Woman, dearest in distress and pain, Though maddened peoples pile up change on change, 
In joy how precious! but an angel then ; Fear not, nor faint, upon thy forward road, | 
Sweet flower of Eden, imaging to earth Firm in the right, and faithful to thy Gop ; 
a At least its beauty, if not all its mirth, Nations combined may then thy might assail, 
= More pure, more bright than we, less selfish far, Wait still on Him, and thou shalt still prevail! 
| Thou tellest man of what the angels are ; V.0.R. 
ud . How dark, how sad, were earth bereft of thee, | 
h | And man how drear, without thy ministry ! = = 
Peace to the brave, whose crown it was to die, “TOME.” 
Across whose graves the thin palm shadows lie ; ning 
. ~ ee aa Home !—how deep the pathos of that little | 
. | = _monosyllable—the most expressive in any language | 
| Bs 1 See the Episode before the Battle of Bannockburn, in Sir | —the most endearing to Adee? f heart! O Home ! | 
a W. Scott's History of Scotland, vol. i, chapter 10, p. 88— | on thy far-off altars are laid the sacrifices of every | 
a where the Good Lord James Douglas, galloping to aid Randolph, | memory—the tribute of every feellng—the throbs 
wer octal yeaa * ry een pri ap bene of every bosom—the tears of every cheek! Who | 
Outram, in shdiinn Ova fev prt the saat coesen | can pronounce thy little name without tremor f | 
to Havelock, may warrant the above parallel. jrecall thy memories without being thrilled by | 
Ss 2 The Revs. Polehampton and Harris, the chaplains of Luck- | thoughts too mighty for language, yet too yearning | 
a how, equalling in devotion and labour any of the heroes of | to suppress’ low lasting the impressions—like | 
a the siege, are but barely mentioned in the despatches, and, 48 Java boiling from volcanoes, grasping in its rolling 
Be a letter in the Times stated, there has been no recognition of | - 
p their services. Though they worked for a higher reward, yet | 
a human praise is‘dear for work well done. For an acount of the | 
’ ge Harris's labour, see “A Lady’s Diary” especially, pp.| 1 England: The value attached by soldiers of all ranks to || 
| 99, 157, | the Victoria Cross may be estimated by the manner of its men- 
. ; , Brigadier Inglis’s Narrative. Polehampton’s Diary, p. 434. | tion in their letters, and by the efforts made to obtain it. | 
a ‘The honoured names of Birch, of Polehampton, of Barber, | ® Virg. Alin. vi. 884. | 
on’s & ne of Gall.” | *% Written at first as appropriate to the expected visit to || 


_ See Polehampton'’s Diary, and the continuation of, by his | Oxford of the Queen.—This was retained, as falling naturally | 
Wile. | into the subject of the Poem, and as freed by its truth from 
’ Polehampton’s Diary, p. 350 the charge of flattery. 


: 6 , : : ‘ . a ~ 
3 Polehampton’s Diary, p. 347. | * Rev. ii. 25. 
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every object it encounters, and stamping with the 
— of a grasp that never can be broken! How 
endearing the hs par “ sweet home !”’ Though 
the floor be mud, and the roof straw, it becomes 
inlaid with marble and fretted with gold in the hut 
of home. How powerful on the drunkard is his 
child’s entreaty, “ Father, come home /” What to 
the orator are the applause of the senate, the 
worship of the crowd, the adulation of the giddy, 
and the flattery of the sycophant, compared with 
those heart-prompted smiles that await him at his 
own home. There sincerity sits on every counte- 
nance—love in every eye—delight in every gesture! 
There, as the Roman Senate, on the issue of any 
event important to the State, took down the statues 
of their gods from the niches in their shrines, and 
placed them on their tables at their feasts to par- 
ticipate in the feast and banquet, the triumph and the 
applause, so does man, far from his home, take down 
from the niches of memory the images of his dear 
ones, and range them around the cabinet of his 
soul, to share with them, in exile, the rich, rich 
feast of mutual intercourse and reciprocal sensi- 
bility, and recount to them all the occurrences 
since parting ; rejoice in his success, and sympathise 
in his distress, advise his doubts, assist his diffi- 
culties, and, as participants of his troubles, crown 
them partners of his triumphs and his praise. 
Who that has been removed from his nature’s 
aradise, does not revisit it in dreams ? lays, in fond 
imagination, his head on the bosom of his loved one ? 
kisses the cheek and fondles the ringlets of his 
babes? stretches the arm of his soul over ten thou- 
sand miles of space and distance? What an argu- 
ment in proof of the immortality, ubiquity, and 
divinity of the soul! 


| 





O Home! thou art twined round our hearts by 
the holiest of bonds—LZove. From all positions, 
however exalted ; from all revels, however exciting ; 
all triumphs, however flattering ; from all that 


praise can offer, royalty confer, or fortune bestow, | 


man, widowed and dissatisfied, still yearns, still 
pants for home. Home is the only theatre of his 
triumphs, only stage of his efforts, the platform of his 
oratory, the whee. of his bliss. /Zome / the mariner 
from the mighty waters seeks out the star marking 


his soul’s last prayer for home! The exiled patriot 
the prisoned ay the banished hero — all 
hearts own the influence of that mighty magnet, 


} 
| 


' 
} 


| 


> | cold, bitter pinching want and starvation. 


| 


| 
i 


THE MONTHLY MIRROR 


OF FACT AND RUMOUR. 


Or minor incidents or noteworthy reports there are 
few stirring just now. The court has returned from its 
sojourn on the continent, where the Royal family had 
been visiting the birthplace of the late Prince Consort, 
and other localities endeared by like associations; a 
melancholy pleasure, which, doubtless, told heavily upon 
Her Majesty, whose health is said to have derived but 
little improvement from the journey. The question of 
the Prince of Wales’s birthday is now considered to be 
finally settled: His Royal Highness will pass the day 
in seclusion with the Queen at Windsor Castle. 

The Exhibition in its latter days has scarcely 
realized the anticipations of those who prognosticated 
a notable increase in the amount of visitors: the man- 
ner and time of its final closing are still undecided. 
There has been some talk of a grand ceremonial at 
the awarding of the prize medals, when the Prince 
of Wales would preside—to take place early in Jan- 
uary. Of all the wild and improbable rumours 
and extraordinary doings, to which the Great Exhi- 
bition has given rise, this is assuredly the most 

reposterous. When the attractions of the place shall 
iow waned, and the great and goodly company de- 
arted from the dismantled and echoing halls, it would 
* a sorry task, the attempt to arouse any of the glory 
or brilliancy which may once have animated them. 
Nothing but disappointment and failure could ensue, 
and the last stroke be thus put to an undertaking 
which has never been remarkable for too much good 
management or tact in its details. A sorry compli- 
ment to the Royal Personage upon whom would devolve 
the task of enacting chief part in the farce of closing a 
place virtually dead and dismantled. No, say we, if 
circumstances forbid the Prince from heading the 
closing programme in November, why then even let 
it be carried out by those who lent their presence to 
the occasion of its inauguration. We cannot believe 
that any other course than this will be adopted: with 
1862 let its works die out ; they have scarcely been so 
unimpeachable (as far as South Kensington is con- 
cerned) that we need drag out the reminders of them 
to the approaching year. The lustre of ’51 had scarcely 
had time to fade into obscurity, and the comparison 
which could not be avoided between that Exhibition 
and the present has not been always so favourable to 
the latter, as might by its promoters have been desired. 
But the year has passed almost away ; amid squabbles 
and heart- burnings, congratulations and inaugurations, 
receptions and leave-takings; it has flown rapidly ; 


his far home. The soldier, grappling death, breathes | winter is at hand, with its short days, and bitter 


nights, winter which means to so many hunger, and 
Rumours of 
wars still reach us. Famine at home, and bloodshed 


abroad, are ‘not pleasant topics to cheer our winter 


Home! Cold, then, must be that heart, blighted | hearths withal ; yet it were well we should turn not a 


in its holiest hopes, and incapable of enjoying that 
rest and rapture, the nearest realization of heaven 
on earth, who neglects to throw the halo of hap- 
agg by presence and precepts, by labour and 


ove, around that foretaste of heaven, a happy jg something awful in the thought of how much of real 


Home ! 








JouRNALS are often the devil’s vanity trap. Men | 


write in them pretending to themselves that they don’t 


expect them to be published, when all the time they | 


know that they will be, and are writing under the 
influence of that idea. 


| 


| 
| 


deaf ear to the tidings. Rather let us take them 
seriously to heart, and consider what each from his 
own sufliciency may spare to help the destitution which 
cries aloud to us with a voice so urgent, yet so patient, 
stern in its need, yet resolute in its endurance. There 


_human misery, of bodily suffering, might be assuaged if 
only each one of us would forego a portion of his luxury, 


his surplus comfort, or abundance. Itis not from want 
of will that more is not done; no nation in the world 
can compare with the English, in the readiness and the 
liberality with which every appeal to their charity or 
benevolence is answered, but want of thought hinders 
more than lack of inclination. We are too apt to 


despise the drops of which the ocean is formed, the 
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rains of sand which build up the mountain; we | 
jesitate to add our mite, nor think of the sums which 
might be raised, if only each one of similar means were 
to spare the same. Surely it behoves us all to do our 


the Porter's Knot—nee 
But we want this great actor in something new— 
_something which shall even more thoroughly set forth 


Mr. Robson has been playing in Daddy Hardcareand 


we say to crowded houses } 


utmost in this urgent need of a brave and patient | that remarkable and most peculiar talent of which be 


people ; not with one actual aid, but by tongue and 


| is possessed, and in which he stands unrivalled by any 


pen to urge the claims of our common brotherhood. | actor of the present day: by which he can almost 
Our winter hearths will not glow the less brightly, our | simultaneously excite us to laughter or to tears, awaken 
social meals be the less welcome, when we think of | our pity, sympathy, or mirth the most uncontrollable, 
those we have helped to rescue from misery worse than | We have heard rumours tending to the fulfilling of 


death. 
mention the very admirable plan adopted by Messrs. | 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, the well-known publishers, | 
by which a smallsubscription card isenclosed in each of 
their weekly publications, urging upon the readers the | 
claims of our suffering northern population, and calling 
upon each to add his mite, or aid in the collection of 
the very smallest sums, to be received by the firm, and 


We understand that a considerable sum has been | 


already gathered by this means. 
There appears at present but few signs of that lull 
in the public entertainments which most frequently 


intervenes between the height of the fashionable | 


“season,” and Christmastide. A few of the most 


notable are advertising “last nights,” yet even these | 


linger on, unwilling to depart. 
abated nothing of their wonted activity ; new pieces 
and adaptations come upon us almost weekly: rarely, 


The theatres have | 


however, rising above the veriest mediocrity, and too _ 


frequently sinking below that. 
must be classed the “ absurdity” justly so named, of 
Sam’s Arrival, at the Strand Theatre. 
Dundreary of Mr, Sothern amused by its originality 
and the novelty of the conception ; but this caricaturing 
of a caricature is becoming something more than 


Among the latter | 


And while we are upon this topic, we would | such a desire as we have expressed. 


Mr. Phelps, whose withdrawal from the management 
of Sadler's Wells, has sadly broken in upon the time- 


honoured associations of the locality, is about to give 


a series of farewell performances. We have little doubt 


that the old admirers of this genuine actor will eagerly 


avail themselves of the opportunity ; the people of 


| Islington will certainly not be slow to evince their 
acknowledged in the weekly issue of its periodicals, | 
| 


unchanged loyalty to one who has so long and success- 
fully ministered to their enjoyment. 
The Dramatic College has been opened by Mr. 


Benjamin Webster, without any formal ceremony, 
-and the first occupants inducted into their comfort- 


able and well-provided quarters. These are seven 


in number, three ladies,.and four gentlemen, all 


once famous members of the dramatic profession, but 
better known toa past generation than to the rising 
one. The object and purposes of such an institution 
need no recommendation from eloquent tongues to 
assert their value : they speak for themselves, and must 
have the sincere and hearty good wishes of all who 


_ have the interests of the drama at heart, and desire to 


The Lord | 


character which Mr. Sothern fills up in so many and | 


such wearied details, is in the extreme of bad taste, to 


say the least. We emphatically echo the exclamation of | 


Mr. Clarke, in his part of the spurious Sam, when he 
exclaims, very emphatically,—“ this is disgusting.” 
Stale and flat in the extreme is this prolongation of the 
Dundreary mania becoming, though, it should seem not 
unprofitable to the perpetrators. 

We are glad to mark the reproduction of an old and 
deservedly-distinguished favourite at the Adelphi. 


Green Bushes comes to us the more refreshingly after | 


the legion of nightmare productions, so called ‘* sensa- 
tional,” with which our stages and our libraries have 
swarmed of late. It owes its popularity to none of the 
“effective coups” and “scenic triumphs” of which a 
surfeit has long since been given to the more rational 
of playgoers, A good story, well interlarded with 
incident, and characters of average naturalness, and in 
which possibilities are not outrageously violated, with 


copy in.” 


a due admixture of the grave and gay, and, above all, | 


a moral to be drawn—without which its mission could 
hardly be complete —such a piece is, we say, deservedly 
a favour'te ; and that none of its popularity seems in 
any way abated, is testified by the fact of the crowded 
audiences which its reproduction has drawn to the 
Adelphi. We miss the time-honoured representative of 
Miami, whose place Miss Avonia Jones is very far 
from filling to our satisfaction. Mr. Toole is more 
fortunate in his delineation of a part in which the late 
Mr, Wright was wont to excel ; “ Muster Grinnidge” 
is still himself ; and the play would be complete, could 
we recall the tones and impersonations which are iden- 
tified with the Indian huntress—if only for the benefit 
of those country cousins who, failing to have seen 
Celeste, lose the “Miami” of tradition, one great and 
attractive feature in the Green Bushes. 


see the profession sustained in respectability and 
honour. 


The publishing world is rousing itself from the 


lethargy which has, during the last few months, partially 
wearisome: while the imitations of a part of the | 


overpowered it. In fiction there have been especiall 

few appearances worthy of notice. The practice which 
has obtained of late; of carrying a tale through the 
pages of some monthly or weekly publication, before 
it makes its appearance as the two or three volume 
novel, doubtless detracts much from the excitement 
attendant upon the old style of publication, when a 
book above average merit was wont to take the reading 
world by storm, and create a furor not at all unpleasant 
to publishers and heads of circulating libraries, how- 
ever annoying to the expectant subscriber, who is met 
at his twentieth application with the answer “ Nota 
“Jane Eyre” would never have attained 
the wondrous success it achieved had it been doomed 
to the ordeal of a monthly issue, in portions of some 
sixteen pages. Miss Bradden’s book, “ Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” (Tinsley Brothers,) just now republished from 
the pages of the Sixpenny Magazine, has not only 
survived this ordeal, but has claimed for itself a new 
field of success among the libraries, in its present form ; 
and, we doubt not, laid the foundation of the author’s 
reputation. The story is a most interesting one, and 


_capitally told; the interest never flags for a moment, 


and the reader is led on despite himself, as the plot 
thickens, and now one scent, now another, draws him 
from all his preconceived anticipations of its unravel- 
ling. The characters stand out, each in its individuality, 
life-like, and, like life, full of imperfection, error, good 
qualities and bad, strangely commingled. For this 
writer never errs in drawing her characters in 
extreme. With one exception there is not a thoroughly 
evil person in the tale, and even this one is partially 
redeemed from utter vileness by the taint of madness 
which is inevitable. We have the indolent young 
barrister, his impetuous good-hearted cousin ; the fine 
old baronet, high-souled, open, generous, but befooled 
and deceived by the wiles of a beautiful fiend. The 
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anxious, loving husband, returning from his voluntary 
exile, looking forward to the meeting with that wife 
who at the same moment is planning his misery, and 
whose hands will compass his destruction. Each in 
itself is an individual and distinct creation ; and while 


the dark plot round which these revolve, and“which | 
they are all interested in fathoming, is one which we 
would go eg humanity’s sake, is rare indeed—we | 


feel that the means, and the actors employed, are 
those of everyday life: as the language is never 
stilted, or the 
neither far-fetched, the discoveries improbable, nor 
is the judgment of the reader shocked by aught 
that is unreal or exaggerated. Given only a woman of 
Lady Audley’s vanity and selfishness, and the rest is not 
simply possible, but under the circumstances, alas! too 
probable. The plea of madness is not needed, it rather, 
we think, impairs the vraisemblance of the tale. Per- 
haps the young authoress has yet to learn the full 


depth of depravity of which an utterly vain and selfish | 


woman is capable. The confession of madness is not, we 
imagine, at allcommon with those unfortunate persons 
so affected. It is a secret they guard jealously, rather 
seeking to fix the stigma upon others, but resenting it 
passionately as applied to themselves. We would 
rather have had the wretched heroine defiant and 
daring to the last, even though it made her crime the 
more _— History has given us precedents for 
that, and we could detest the more unsparingly the 


criminal whom the plea of conscious insanity does not _ 


save from our abhorrence. But the tale, as it stands, 
is excellent, and deserves to take a foremost place in 
the ranks of modern fiction. Lady writers are fast 
making a reputation to themselves. The author of 
“ Lady Audley’s Secret”’ bids fair to claim her share of 


those laurels which the clever writer of “ East Lynne” | 


and the “ Channings,” has hitherto exclusively enjoyed. 


In the region of domestic fiction neither is likely to be | 


speedily excelled. 


When we take up a book of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s, | 
we may assure ourselves of two things: that nothing | 
we shall find within its pages which either shocks our 


most delicate sense of the proprieties, or startles our 
susceptibilities by any alarming episode, or unforeseen 
adventure. Taking one of his volumes as a companion, 


is much like journeying along a smooth and well-kept | 


road, running through a rich and fertile country. Trim 


gardens, fruitful orchards, velvety lawns, meet us at | 
every step, with here and there a snug farmhouse, a_ 
cozy little vicarage, with its trout streams, its green-_ 
houses, paddock and meadow-land ; and ever in the. 


distance the cathedral turrets, or the tapering spire, 


while mayhap the church-bells sound lazily through | 


the soft summer air. 


No toilsome ascents, no perilous | 


inclines, no noisy waterfalls or grey forests, break the | 
pleasant monotony of our route ; we may fall to sleep 
upon the thymy bank at the wayside, and awake from | 


our nap refreshed, to continue our route in the same 
jog-trot fashion. 
pleasant. But as exceptions prove the rule, we have an 
exception in “Orley Farm” (Chapman and Hall), the 
latest of Mr. Trollope’s works. Here, for once, we have 
a break in the smooth landscape, a cloud on the calm 
horizon: a lady forger, and a perjurer to boot, is a 
character which might well become a “sensational ” 
feature in other hands ; but the author, who disdains 
all clap-trap or stage trickery, softens even this down, 
and gives to the objectionable person the love of, 
perhaps the best one, in his book. The passion of an 
elderly gentleman of seventy is not, however, of that 
fierce and demonstrative nature which need disturb 
the haleyon progress of the tale, though the author does 
succeed unmistakably in interesting his readers in 


It may be tedious, but it is always | 





me inflated, so the incidents are— 
’ 


both these characters toa very great degree. In short, 

“Orley Farm,” though certainly not the best of Mr. 

Trollope’s works, is by no means the least amusing. 

a of his style will find it well worthy their 
rusal, 

“ Cache-Cache,” a tale in verse (London: Smith, 
Elder,and Co.). By what process of mental delusion, 
the writers of such productions as the above-named 
arrive at the conclusion that a stupid story is rendered 
any more attractive by its recital being cut up into 
lines of a certain length—destitute alike of rhyme, 
reason, or melody—would be hard to conceive. 
Surely it would quite as well convey an idea of the 
fact, and be productive of anequal amount of satisfaction 
to the reader, were it written that “One foggy morn- 
ing, towards the end of October, the mail-coach drew 
up at the door of the Angel-house, at Islington, there 
alighted therefrom,” &c., &c. In place of 

“One dim morning, towards October's end (/) 
At Islington’s famed Angel, by the mail—” 
The subsequent course of the mail passenger is thus 
related : 

“ His college course 

Well ended, but on splendidly he moved (!) 
From Cambridge to the Temple, and achieved 
What moderate fame he wished for at the bar.” 


In the name of common sense, what is this intended 


for ? Prose? poetry? Forbid the thought! It is to be 
hoped Mr, Watson’s aspiration after fame are as 
“‘ moderate ” as those of his young Templar ; even then, 
unless he can produce something a little better than 
Cache-Cache, we cannot venture to prognosticate its 
achievement. 

Home Thoughts, by John de Fraine (Tweedie, Strand), 
is a collection of cheerful, pleasant little essays, well 
adapted for “home” reading in family circles at the 
winter fireside, 

We learn that Mr. W. P. Frith has in preparation 
another of his illustrations of modern life. It is to be 
in three parts: “ Morning,” “ Noon,” and “ Night.” 
The titles suggest the particular phases of London life 
which will form the theme of the painter’s skill. 
Rumour says that Mr. Frith is to receive from Mr. 
Ernest Gambart the sum of £10,000 for the work. 

The Literary Budget, after a brief existence, both as 
a monthly and weekly publication, has expired. We 
hear that Temple Bar will shortly change both its 
editor and ownership. 

A new threepenny monthly has been commenced, 
connected with the Temperance cause; it is entitled 


The Church of England Temperance Magazine : the first. 


number lacks power, but we make no doubt it will 
improve both in strength and ability. 

Ir. G. S. White Melville has inherited a sum of 
£120,000. We trust this piece of good fortune will 
not stay the further activity of a pen which has done 
such good service in the regions of fiction, and whose 
attractive productions we could ill afford to miss, 

Mr. G. 'T. Train, of “ tramway” reputation, has been 
treating his American co-citizens to a “sensational” 
lecture, at the expense of the English ; or rather at the 
cost of truth and common sense, not to say common 
decency. Those who were inclined to regard this 
gentleman and his plans with favour, and who con- 
sidered that both had, to some extent, been sacrificed 
to prejudice, will be doubtless somewhat shaken in 
their opinion by the lectures to which the American 
a have given currency; while such as have 
litherto regarded the man as simply harmless, may 
gather from his rhodomontade that he lacks not the 
will, the less that the power be wanting, to revenge 
himself on those who presumed to undervalue his 
peculiar talents. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 





THIs magnificent structure—the most extensive 
depository of antiquities and accurate exponent of | 





science, literature, and arts, in the world—occupies | 
a most imposing position in Great Russell Street, | 
Bloomsbury. | 

Enclosed by a lofty railing, its peaks, gbafts, | 
supports, and ornaments, richly, if not superbly | 
gilt, the approach is strikingly grand, and the coup | 
dil imposing. Entering by massive folding gates, | 
of palatial construction, and regal embellishment, | 
supported by quadrilateral columns, surmounted by | 
capitals of the Corinthian order, adorned with richly | 
gilt Etruscan urns, we find the Museum occupying | 
the vast centre of an oblong square, approached 
by a broad carriage-way, flan od by footpaths, the 
gray gravel tinge Clie relieved by extensive grassy 
parterres. The building towers above you, ona 
gentle eminence, attained by twelve easy steps. 
Imposing, from its magnitude, and beautiful from 
its symmetry, it presents a massive centre, flanked 
by two projecting wings. Extending 370 feet, sup- 
ported at uniform intervals, by forty-four titanian 
pillars, and crowned by Doric capitals, deeply fluted, 
suggesting at first view, a resemblance to those two 
Grecian architectural wonders,—the Acropolis and 
Parthenon of Athens. Superior to both, it suffers 
not by comparison with either. Contrasted with 
St. Paul’s, and the National Gallery, it presents 
no retiring recéss, or projecting buttress. But 
in grand unbroken uniformity, it embodies the 
aaa dignified usefulness, stately power, and rocky 
solidity. 

The effect, from every point of view, is imposing, 
while the entablature surmounting the portico,— 











| tudes of application and studious abstraction, render 


noble palace ; a Photograph of which we this month 


| British Museum “ stands alone, 


allegorically descriptive of the objects of its erection 
—is singularly pleasing in the aggregate, and elabo- 
ately emblematic in detail. The centre figures stand 
out in massive relief, and almost colossal magni- 
tude; while the groups recumbent in various atti- 


this fagade one of the most imposing and explan- 
atory in oe 
Such is a brief outline of the exterior of this 


present to our readers. The contents of its varied 
departments comprise catalogues of several hundred 
volumes ; destined to influence the literature and 
science of the world for centuries to come. The 
and high, on its 
pedestal.” 


A SONNET 


WRITTEN IN A COPY OF DR. JOHNSON’S “ PRAYERS AND 
MEDITATIONS.” 





O sTRANGE great soul! That rock the prophet smote, 

Whence gushed their life, to Israel’s heart of pride 

Seemed nought I ween but barren Horeb’s side ; 

For little would the thirsty worldlings note 

Of those diviner springs which far remote 

From their chance gaze which ever idly spied 

What each rash lust desired, God willed to hide, 

Till holy Moses called the waters out— 

So in our world where outward things have sway, 

The proud high front which noblest natures own 

Looks monstrous, and so shallow have we grown 

That hearts like thine whose deeper fountains play 

Beyond the reach of every wanton ray, 

Though brimmed with love, unfathomed, seem but stone. 
Axsacrer Hay Hitt, 
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OUR DOMINIONS IN INDIA. 





Amone the charges of incompetency urged by 
Mr. Laing in his race. ed speech against Sir C. 
Wood was his unwise policy in neutralizing the late 
regulations for the sale of waste lands in India, 
which Lord Canning and Lord Stanley had estab- 
lished. One of the reasons which Mr. Stuart 
Mill offered in the petition of the East India Com- 

y to Parliament against the management of 
a business by a minister at home, who could 
act without a council, was his liability to press on 
India, subject to himself being pressed by political 

ies at home, measures which might not suit the 
system of Indian Government, though they might 
be eminently wise elsewhere. The land question 
raised by Mr. Laing is an illustration in point. On 
few subjects have our modern administrators been 
more in fault than on that of the tenure of land in 
India. Whether a native class of landlords should 
be encouraged; whether the apparent landlords 
really held a freehold interest in the soil, or whe- 
ther the fact of occupancy and right of possession 
were co-extensive, were questions which for many 
years tried the best judgments which the most able 
servants of the Company could exert. The land of | 
India furnishes three parts of the revenue of india; | 
and under that definition of rent, which political 
economists accept, enables the Indian Government 
to be carried on without taxing the people ; for as 
a share of the surplus produce, after the expenses 
of cultivation and interest of capital, is retained b 
the State for the good of society, that annual fund, 
which in this country has gone into private hands, 
and constitutes rent, is in India the property of the 
State, in trust for the people. A new view of the 
causes of social progress has arisen in modern days. 
Under an urgent objection to a republican state of 
society, the Marquis Cornwallis gave a permanent 
settlement to the Government demand on the 
estates of the Zemindars of Lower Bengal, with 
the hope of raising a class of society who would 
best promote the interests of English rule. The 
defective information on which that settlement was 
made contrary to the strong remonstrance of 
Sir J. Shore without survey, or even knowledge of 
the* localities of the lands, has entailed a large 
amount of loss on the Government since then, and 
a fertile source of litigation. Many estates have 
entirely disappeared, being absorbed by the gradual 
encroachments of neighbouring landowners, and 
without defined boundaries, the disputes between 
landlord and tenant as to enclosed lands then waste 
constantly occupy our courts. This settlement had 
been reprobated as a mistake by all succeeding ad- 





ministrators, as well for its impolicy as for its | 


failure in respecting the rights of the small farmers 
or ryots where it operated. Later inquiry, and 
more perfect familiarity with the land laws of India, 
have shown that the soil is held by a series of co- 
partneries, the members‘of which, for the most part, 
constitute the villages where their interests lie. 
They are supposed to be the hereditary successors 


of those who first reclaimed the soil from a state of 

nature, with a pedigree, therefore, of immemorial 

antiquity. The ruling _ of the country re- 

ceived, as the means of distributing government, a 

proportion of the annual produce, and employed as 

its agents, the rajahs or zemindars who retained for 

their services a percentage, but held their offices 

hereditarily, according to the custom of the people. 

In the permanent settlement of Marquis Cornwallis, 

these holdings have been recognized as freehold, 

subject to a permanent rent-charge due to the 

Government,'while no protection was given to the 

co-partneries or village holders, who have thereby 
sunk to the condition of tenants-at-will. None but 
the most docile population would have yielded to 

such an abduction of their rights without revolt. 
On. the western side of the Peninsula the law of 
retaliation is taken into his own hands by the pea- 
sant, who mounts a rapid horse, and with a spear 
disables the intrusive occupant from tilling the 
lands which are the subject of dispute. But in 
Lower Bengal, we see tens of thousands of tenant 
farmers for whom the law has proved an injury 
rather than a boon, patiently enduring large addi- 
tions to their rent without public clamour, though, 
as is generally thought, the claim is made without 
equitable foundation. True, they who have rented 
or bought the zemindar’s rights urge the plea that 
if Government raise the land revenue the same right 
belongs to them of raising their rents, and the 
members of the Government admit the plea, 
though it might easily be shown that between 
the claim of a Government whose charge is really 
only an exchange of benefits with the tax-payer, 
and that of an individual who receives rent for 
his private gain, there lies no parallel, and there- 
fore, no justification for the advanced rent of 
the Bengal zemindar. Lord Stanley, however, 
on coming to power as Secretary for India, sent 
to Lord Canning a despatch, asking the opinion 
of the Governor as to the policy of a similar treat- 
ment of the land in India to that which obtained 
in our colonies, 
which Lord Canning was the head, though it is 
generally supposed at the instance of Mr. Frere, 
translated the question into an order, and framed 
regulations allowing the redemption at twenty 
years’ purchase of the Government assessment, 
both permanent and temporary, and the purchase 
of waste lands, classified under the heads of cleared 
and uncleared; the former to be purchasable at 
10s. per acre, the latter at 5s., and to be held free 
of all future liabilities to Government. This (as 
Sir H. Montgomery describes it in his dissent) un- 
authorised resolution changed the character of the 
whole future financial system of India. A despatch 
was, therefore, sent out by Sir C. Wood in which, 
_ after discussing the merits and demerits of the reso- 
lution as issued by Lord Canning, it is ordered 
' “that her Majesty’s Government have, therefore, 
determined to limit the power of redeeming the 
land revenue to such cases as are referred to in 
| paragraph 26, viz., to land required for dwelling- 
_ houses, pastures, gardens, and plantations;” but 


























The Government in India, of | 
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they have resolved to sanction a permanent settle- 
ment of the Jand revenue throughout India. To 
ascertain the correct value of the Government share 
of the produce in all the different conditions of soil, 
markets and labour, produce and position, is a ques- 
tion involving the need of the highest faculties, and 
the responsibility of fixing this estimate for perpet- 
uity, is charged with a serious danger to the future 
well-being of India. At a time when all kinds of 
commodities are rising in value; at a time while all 
the influence of Government is desirable, to assist in 
laying out lines of water-ways, and tramways, and rail- 
ways; while the issue of Bank-paper under Govern- 
ment influence is tending to enhance prices; while 
the mineral produce is as yet unexplored, for the 
Government to part with a self-adjusting income for 
au inflexible one, is a poor evidence of prospective 
skill. It is a scheme ws yg by the theory that 
the fixity or the removal of Government demands 
is an essential to social improvement, and secures 
the goodwill of the agricultural interest. 
Government is a commodity which cannot be 
supplied without cost. With every clearance of 
waste lands and settlement of people the charges | 
of government are increased ; the relations of so- 
ciety, in regard to person and property, have to be 
preserved—the defence of a larger frontier requires 
greater expense. To suppose that the simple claim 
of a moderate land charge is more objectionable 
than a prying income-tax, or obstructive customs or 
excise, 1s contrary to the natural indications of all 
societies, but especially of Indian society, as then it 
is clear that Government must be paid, for it seems 
shallow reasoning to suppose that men will prefer 
that tax which is most obnoxious. The actual sale 
of waste lands, and thus their freedom from all 
Government claim, is manifestly a bad bargain for 
Government, for they cost more to govern than they 
pay for the service. An exemption from taxation 
for a period sufficient to allow of profitable return 
for investment of capital and labour would be judi- 
cious. The Turkish Government offer to emigrants 
land free for five years; a yoke of oxen, seeds, and | 
a year’s rations, as the inducement and means for 
cultivating their wastes; and Sir C. Wood might 
learn a lesson at Stamboul. So little is the income- 
tax relished by the settlers in India, that the 





Directors of the Assam Company, while congratu- 
lating their proprietary on the boon of the purchase | 
of waste lands, complain also of the severity of | 
paying income-tax in two countries, though they | 
enjoy the double protection. 

The step originated in over zeal; and the perma- 
nent settlement of the revenue seems a compromise | 
in regard of the respect due by our home authori- 


ties to the Government in India, for the sake of its 
influence over the people. 


: Tare are many troubles which you cannot cure by 
; ie Bible and the hymn-book, but which you can cure 
Y & good perspiration and a breath of fresh air. 


THE USES 
OF THE EXHIBITION OF 18632. 





‘* A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 
Kats. 


Ir would be entering on a subject whose limits 
would far exceed the scope afforded us in these 
pages, were we to attempt the discussion of a topic 
which, wide as is its extent, is comprised in the 
words of the poet above quoted. A happy convic- 
tion it is,a pleasant and a reassuring conclusion, 
that the “things of beauty” —evanescent, and short- 
lived, as for the most part they are—have yet an 
endurance of their own; that in the ideas the 
create, the sensations they evoke, and the impres- 
sions they leave upon the mind, the memory, the 
very being of the beholder, they constitute a “ joy” 
as lasting as all that is earthly; nay, following out 
their influences to the uttermost, may we not even 
carry it further, and truly say “ for ever P” 

Just as some persons have been all too ready to 
overlook the presence of “ mind,” of real artistic 
talent and genius, in that wondrous show which is 
now melting rapidly away; so are there not wanting 
those who profess to ignore the uses of beauty in 
certain matters; to whom the shape ofa ewer, a 
coffee-pot, or cream-jug, or the design upon a 
dinner plate, will appear of small moment. Yet, 
could we pursue the subject to its fullest extent, 
we would undertake to demonstrate, even to the 
most obtuse, that it is one of passing importance, 
and on which far more than the mere gratification 
of the eye aid the pleasing of the senses depend— 
which the highest civilization can no more utterly 
ignore than do our first instincts the sensations of 
light, heat, cold, or bodily pain. Even in the very 
circumscribed space here allowed us, we do not 
despair of attaching the interest of our readers to 
the position we assume, and of convincing such of 
them as may hitherto have deemed the subject one 
of minor importance. 

From earliest infancy the education of the mind, 
so to speak, in this matter, may be easily traced. 
The least thoughtful mother, anxious for the calm 
slumbers and undisturbed repose of her child, 
would jealously guard against the introduction of 
hideous representations or frightful appearances in 


her nursery. The baby brain could naturally only 


revert to that with which it had been familiar in its 
waking hours; the ugly mask, the grim figure in 
the picture book, the fabled bogey, held up im 


_terrorem by the ignorant nursemaid—all are repro- 


duced in the vagaries of slumber, heightened and 
exaggerated by the spectral light of dreamland : the 
sufferer awakes screaming and panic-stricken; or, 
worse, continues to toss and moan through the 
agonies of a perturbed and broken slumber. The 
reverse will as surely attend the careful supervision 
of early associations: calm slumber, a mind at 
ease, speaking in the cheerful and happy counte- 
nance, are the results of agreeable and pleasurable 
surroundings ; unfortunately too little attended to, 
because due weight is seldom accorded to these so- 
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called trifles. The vast importance and enduring 
character of infant education—we can call it by no 
other term—is one of the things yet to be learned, 
by even the most anxious and devoted of mothers. 

In later life, who that remembers his own sensa- 
tions after gazing on the hideous idols of the 
Chinese, the monsters of Japan, the grim and 
ghastly objects of adoration with the African tribes, 
or the strange distorted grotesques which Egyptian 
art has bequeathed to us ; and compares them with 
the feelings evoked during a visit to the Italian 
Court, or even to those oy of elegance, and 
exquisite products of fanciful design belonging 
nearer home—will question the passing effects of 
both upon the mind, or doubt that constant associ- 
ation with the one must tend to its soothing and 
refinement, inasmuch as the other is calculated to 
irritate, perplex, and blunt its finer perceptions. 
Is it, then, ible to over-estimate the effect of 
familiarizing the eye with objects of beauty and 
grace—which by no means imply costliness or 
intrinsic value; or can we, on the other hand, 
sufficiently deprecate the practice—we hardly know 
what to call it ; insensibility, perhaps, is the mildest 


















wish to see the reformation to which we point. 
That a powerful agent for the refining and softening 
of the most coarse and ignorant is to be found in 
the Beautiful, is a fact which we think few will be 
found to dispute ; from the harmonizing and calm- 
ing results of which the roughest natures are found 
susceptible, to those less direct, but not less 
powerful for good. 

Take the case of a poor cottager’s wife, to whom 
has been presented a tasteful little flower vase, or 
gracefully-designed chimney ornament, or a cream- 
jug of more than usually elegant pattern. How 
carefully it is prized !—what tenderness displayed in 
the dusting and washing of the article! The shelf 


























term—which inflicts upon us, from the cradle to 
the grave, the angular, the wooden, the ungraceful 
in form : in design, and decoration, the obsolete, the 


in the school of daily surroundings, the eye, and the 
brain through it, receives a series of impressions, 
of which both must be disembarrassed, which must 
be, if possible, erased, ere they can accept the 
teachings of Art, or appreciate to their fullest 
extent the laws of beauty. It is as if a seaman 
should insist on taking for his ballast but useless 
rotten lumber, when the valuable space might have 
been filled with marketable products. 

Need this be? Are the masters of the practical 
harmonies, the poetry of the domestic Lares, so 
scarce, their lessons so sparsely dealt, their pro- 
ductions so obscurely bestowed ? Had an answer 


unimaginative,the repellant,and unsightly. Educated | 





| 













been heretofore wanting, 1862 has supplied it. One | 
of the uses of the Exhibition—we should scarcely | 
err did we say its chief use—has been to familiarize — 
the — with the things of beauty which need no | 
longer be (which never need to be) the “ hidden | 


















a. of the earth for them. 
hat man ever drew inspiration, or “ satisfied 
| his soul,” by gazing on a willow-patterned plate ?— 


not reach further back than that oldest of all 
impressions—the meaningless daub upon his hum- 
ming-top, the wafer spots upon that first wooden 
charger, are eclipsed by it; yes, the pap-boat and 
| the caudle-spoon were the first specimens of art 
| design which greeted his vision, and not a doubt 
| but the gruel or beef-tea upon which he may be 
fated to make bis last sublunary meal will be made 
the medium of presenting that time-honoured 
device to his dying eyes. 

It cannot be denied that within the last few 
ase? a move has been made in the right direction ; 

ut it is a slight one, its indications hardly reach- 
ing the classes for whose benefit we could especially 














'| the mistiest reminiscence of his infantile years does | 





CANDELABRUM. 


on which it is placed next becomes the subject of 
attention; the neighbouring objects must not be 
shamed by the gift, and the influence of the small 
treasure extends to the whole apartment, not un- 
frequently to the rest of the dwelling. The influ- 
ence of flowers in this respect is notorious: 4 
budding rose-tree, a blossoming geranium, have 
worked wonders in the regeneration of a sluttish 
household, and one would stake much in favour of 
the internal economy of a tenement whose window- 
sill displayed its row of well-kept flower-pots. 
Cleanliness is one element of beauty; it is not 
asserting too much to say that its want would be 
more loudly rebuked by the presence of the grace- 
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ful and elegant than by coarse and ungainly objects; 
the link between the beautiful and the pure is one 
so essential and inevitable as to be rarely broken. 
How much we are wont to argue from this one 
characteristic in habitation or inmate! And surely 
with justice. Smali indeed are the motives or influ- 
ences by which the human mind is guided and 


governed, and only those who ignore those influ- | 


ences will fail to recognise all the force of the 
aphorism, “Cleanliness is next to godliness.” 
But it is in the simple presence, in the atmosphere, 
so to speak, of the beautiful, that the mind of man 
luxuriates ; there is the fulfilling of an indefinable 
desire, the partial satisfying of that yearning after 





slumbers torture, so many a man has drunk in 


invisible perfection which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the immortal being. This satis- 
faction, this fulfilment, this realization of the most 
beautiful in art, was to be found in the late 
Exhibition. 

Possession has little to do with the “joy” of 
which the poet spoke. As little has the name writ 
in the fly-leaf to do with the enjoyment of Keats’ 
immortal poem. Universal and unreserved is the 
mission of Beauty, and he who best esteems her 
has the largest share in her wide spreading pre h 
As the child catches unwittingly, from the unsightly 
toy or ugly picture, the dream which made its long 
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SILVER CASKET. 


visions of delight, drenched his soul in rich poetic 
fervour, yet wist not of the source. Subtle the 
influence and absolute the power of the spell; the 
thing itself passes away —the star wanes, the 
flower fades, the vase (Du Barry or Sévres) is 
broken, the crystal is sullied, the gold tarnished, 
the jewel flawed—but its mission is fulfilled, the 
influence it exerted is radiating a thousand-fold, 
and the “ joy” endureth “ for ever.” 

Believing, then, that no object of really graceful 
proportions and beauty of design is ever looked upon 
'n vain, we shall offer no apology for presenting to 
our readers objects which may not always be dis- 
tinguished by their purely intrinsic value, upon 
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which it is no part of our task at present to enlarge, 
and which, as we have said, is by no means neces- 
sarily the test of their superiority from our present 
point of view. 

No words of ours can be needed in praise of the 
accompanying illustration, which we select from 
the display of Messrs. Howell and James, of 
Regent Street. The elegance of the design, un- 
accompanied by any meretricious adornment or 
overlaying of device; the lightness and quality, 
the exquisite adaptation of each part to its separate 
use, by which the flowers and fruit become in them- 
selves as it were a portion of the design, thus 
forming a whole seldom equalled. All this will at 
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once strike the eye, and claim the admiration of 
the beholder. The material of which it is formed 
is of silver, but had it been even more precious 
metal, or had it been fashioned of the most common 
and cheapest fabric, neither greater nor less would 
have been the pleasure attendant on a contempla- 
tion of a design so exquisite and appropriate. The 
article is destined to serve as a centre-piece and 
candelabrum, for use and ornament; to serve as the 
purveyor to three senses, and in itself to form an 
object of decoration. Here, then, we have the solid 
base in form of a plateau, richly adorned with 
carved silver tracing, and beaded flutings, filling 
the centre of the table most aptly ; from it springs 
a slender and beautifully proportioned pillar, clus- 
tering water-lilies and taper papyrus leaves sur- 
rounding it ; from this extend three double branches, 
to contain six wax lights, and suspended by dainty 
silver chains from the Coanehes hang dishesof crystal, 
beautifully engraved, which, filled with the choice 
fruits they are destined to contain, offer a picture 
no less delightful to the eye than tempting to the 
palate. The silver basket which surmounts the 
whole, a mass of exquisite chasing, and adorned 
with pierced lilies, might be an acceptable offering 
to Flora’s self, whose treasures it 1s destined to 
sustain. This very exquisite production was de- 
signed by Felix M. Miller, Professor of Sculpture 
in the School of Art, who is also the parent of our 
next subject of illustration. 

This casket, also among the objects exhibited by 
Messrs. Howell and James, and proceeding from 
their prolific hands, was presented to the Rev. Dr. 
Raffles, of Great George Street Chapel, Liverpool, 
to celebrate the anniversary of his fiftieth year in, 
and his retirement from, that ministry. The casket 
is of solid silver, but its especial attraction in our 
eyes is the special and direct significance contained 
in every detail of the design and ornamentation. 
On the centre of the lid stands Religion, pointing 
to the Bible, which she holds, as the way of life, 
and trampling under foot the old emblem of Evil, 
the serpent. The helmet of Salvation is upon her 
head, her breastplate is that of Righteousness, and 
the shield of Faith leans beside her. Female figures 
emblematical of Faith and Hope are on either side, 
with their attributes, the cross and anchor; the 
four panels which adorn the body of the casket 
represent Charity, illustrated in the acts of “ visi- 
ting the sick,” “ feeding the hungry,” “ comforting 
the afflicted,” and “instructing the ignorant.” 
These being also the duties which come within the 

rovince of the clergyman. Between the two 

ront panels is a wotalllon portrait of the Doctor, 
and between the two back panels a design repre- 
senting “ ministry.’” The vine leaves, anwekeh, al 
the upper portion of the body of the casket, hint 
at the vineyard wherein the willing labourer has 
so faithfully toiled ; the attachment of his congre- | 
gation is typified by the scrolls of ivy which 
surround the shield, bearing the inscription, and 
the dates of the building of the chapel, &c. The 
four massive but highly-wrought pillars at the four 
corners are ornamented with lilies, symbolic of | 





purity, and the acorns surrounding the base, in a 
chased border, tell of steadfastness in well-doing, 


which shall in the end bring forth fruit no less . 


mighty and enduring than the kingly tree of which 
that humble seedling is the progenitor. Even to 
the four coiled serpents on which the casket stands, 
and which may be taken as emblematic of the 
Spirit of Evil which the Christian faith is finally to 
overcome and utterly crush out, the whole design 
is one highly poetic, and which relates with graphic 
detail a touching testimony tothe worth of a good 
man, and the attachment of the friends who appre- 
ciate him. | 





BOUQUET HOLDER. 


It will be perceived that we restrain ourselves to 
no fixed and measured standard of beauty: it may 
be to form, it may be to detail, perchance to fitness 
of design, or again to the pure simplicity of outline 
that our choice is given. “ In character, in dress, 
in speech, in writing,’ says the poet Longfellow, 
“the true charm is simplicity,’ and assuredly the 
most attractive form which beauty can assume is 
the simply elegant. Of this we have the perfection 
in our next illustration. 

This Bouquet-holder is formed out of a pecu- 
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liarly fine specimen of rock-erystal : the shape is 
of that lily form which, wherever it is met with, 
claims our admiration ; in the present case it 1s 
also singularly adapted for its purpose. The orna- 
ments representing the acanthus spray are in 
pierced gold, as are the stems which run up the 
side, as seen in the engraving ; the top is sur- 
mounted by a beaded coronet, and the whole forms 
such a pure and perfect gem as leaves imagination 
no room for suggestion of improvement. But— 
and hereon we hang our plea—the exquisite beauty 
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of this costly chrysalite does not hinder its use- 
fulness, its most perfect adaptation to all the in- 
tents and purposes of its formation. In the 
beaded ring which surmounts the top may be ob- 
served two beads of larger dimensions; to these 
are attached two tiny spikes, which, sliding out, 
fix the bouquet firmly in its place, and prevent any 
dislodgment from sudden dhaké or motion, nay, 
the whole may even be dropped to the ground 
without the contents of the bouquet holder be- 
coming loosened. But again: the gold stems 
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DRESSING CABE. 


which are seen in the illustration, connected by 
slender chains, are so arranged that by unscrewing 
the small ornamental button at the end, they open 
out with hinges, and behold! a tripod stand—the 
flowers are before you in the impromptu vase, to 
gratify your senses, while your hands are disen- 
cumbered of the charge. Who will say after 
this that utility is incompatible with elegance, or 
that the perfection of beauty is inadaptable to 
the common objects of daily life ? 

The Lever Dressing-Case, also the production of 





Messrs. Howell and James, appears to us singularly 
adapted for the pursuance of the argument broached 


_with our last subject. Here is convenience, here is 


usefulness, nay, here is positive mechanism, asso- 
ciated in no small degree with beauty of design 
and elegance, not to say costliness, of detail. True 
it is that the “saving of time’’ to which this 
ingenious contrivance more especially points, might 
be doubtless easily applied where it would be better 
appreciated than in the class to whose more especial 
use the article before us is destined. But a prin- 
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iple is a principle, and the present application | ordinary dressing cases is involved by the lifting up 
at least a satisfactory example of how far it | of this tray and opening that drawer, will be present 
may be carried into the very minutia of life. to every reader’s mind, and suggest to all, the 

_It will be understood by the reader, that imme- | extreme utility of the invention before us, in travel- 
diately on raising the lid of the ing-case— | ling, where sometimes a few moments of hindrance 
the various compartments open, and each article | may involve much serious delay. The fittings of 
apa itself for use, as shown in the illustration; |‘the case are very sumptuous, the linings of rich 

us at a glance any particular article can be seen, | silk velvet, the fitti silver-gilt, with cen- 
and at once made use of, without disturbing any | tres of solid gold, enriched with settings of pink 
other portion of the case. The delay, which with! coral. All the instruments for toilette uses are of 
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HAND MIRROR AND SILVER VASE. 


the pierced ornaments which surround the mirror | the requirements of utility, we think we have also, 
and cover the backs of the ivory brushes are of | to some extent, demonstrated. To such as have 
exquisite finish, and engraved to correspond with | confessedly at heart the advancement and amelio- 
the fittings. | ration of their fellow-men we recommend the con- 
We have thus endeavoured to familiarise our | sideration of the question: how far they may with 
readers with a few choice specimens of Art, ina de- | profit avail themselves of a judicious combination 
artment which is apt to be estimated more by the | of the dulce with the utile, upon the roughest and 
intrinsic value of its commodities than by the talent | barest of Life’s common roads ? 
and genius displayed in their production. That the | 
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_ Our concluding illustrations consist of a vase | 
in silver repoussé, and a hand mirror framed in the | 
same material, two of the gems of art exhibited by | 
Messrs. Elkington and Co. ; also the much-admired | 
glass stands for fruit and flowers, manufactured by 
Messrs. Dobson and Pearce, designed by Mr. March, 
and which obtained the First Prize at the Royal 
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GLASS-STANDS. 


Horticultural Society’s Exhibitions of 1861 and 
1862, for dinner and drawing room decorations. De- 
scription is not needed here, the articles speak for 
themselves, in the delicacy and lightness of their 
design, rivalling that of the frail and beautiful 
fabric of which they are composed. 





DRESS AND THE DRESSED. 


PART THE SECOND. 


Polonius.—“ Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not express’d in fancy, rich, not gaudy, 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man.” 
HAMLET. 


When old King Réné, of Provence, married his 
daughter, Margaret of Anjou, to Henry the Sixth 
of England, (he did, what alas! modern fathers too 
often do,) he spent upon the wedding festivities a 
sum which would have served the bride and bride- 
groom for household expenses for a whole year. 
Réné’s court was renowned for folly and butfoonery, 


for the song, the dance, and the wine-cup. 


No 
wonder he rejoiced in so signal an opportunity for 
festive luxury and display. 

Margaret, in consequence, came to England, 
possessed of little more than the clothes in which 
she stood, and she is known as one of the worst 
clad, as well as the most ill-fated, of our sovereign 
ladies. With all her faults, the proud and impe- 
rious Margaret was a woman of far too much intel- 
lect to care more about kirtles, and wimples, than 
they deserve. She spent but little time and care on 
her outward adorning, and most certainly achieved 
afar more graceful appearance than many of her 
compeers. She neither led nor followed the 
“modes,” but retained the long flowing hair, and 
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elegant costume of her native Provence, in detiance 
of the outrageous fashions which at that time uni- 
versally prevailed. 

Among these, the horned head-dress (slightly 
described in a former paper) remained conspicuous, 
with another abomination equally ponderous, taste- 
less, and suggestive of head-ache, known as the 
heart head-dress, from its peculiar form, resembling 
a mammoth heart. 

Meantime “les fats’’—the fops—revelled in 
extremes, tunics long and trailing, or short and 
full, with sleeves wide enough for a moderate 
petticoat, and ofttimes hanging to the ground, and 
parti-colours, i. ¢., one limb one colour, and ano- 
ther a different colour, were in high vogue ; indeed, 
during the fearful civil wars which desolated the 
land at this period, these parti-colours became 
badges of political distinction. Blue-and-white 
were the adopted colours of the House of Lancaster, 
or the Red-rose side ; and murrey-and-blue those 
worn by the adherents of the White-rose, or 
Yorkist side ; scarlet-and-blue were the colours of 
England. 

The Yorkist, or White-rose side, as we know, 
eventually triumphed ; poor weak Henry the Sixth 
was committed to the Tower, and Edward the 
Fourth of York ascended the throne. Edward 
was reputed the handsomest man in England, and, 
alas! was also one of the vainest, most conceited, 
and most dissipated. 

The queen, Elizabeth Woodville, like most weak 
persons suddenly elevated to an extreme pos'tion 
of distinction, delighted in the state and circum- 
stance of her newly-acquired dignity, and revelled 
to excess in costly surroundings. The great res- 
ponsibilities of their high estate were mutually lost 
sight of: pride, folly, and extravagance, ran riot in 
the land ; it was a reign of foppery and folly, almost 
unequalled in the annals of history. 

e may readily imagine, therefore, that good 
taste fled with good sense, dress became gaudy, 
tawdry, and fantastic, assuming endless varieties of 
form, the result of continued rivalry and competi- 
tion. Les femmes—the ladies—rejoiced still in their 
moustrous head-dressess, and useless trailing gar- 
ments; les fats—the fops—in their ludicrous ex- 
tremes and wonderful amplitude of sleeve. 

Edward the Fourth was cut off in the prime of 
his manhood, and regretted on his death-bed the 
ill-use he had made of his many advantages ;—he had 
squandered, not money 0 f but good abilities, 
great opportunities, unusual personal attractions, 
and above all that most precious gift time, which 
was now suddenly wrested from ies He died. 
His little son was murdered, and his brother 
Richard usurped the throne. 

Richard’s violent and brief reign of two years 
could not be supposed to have effected much change 
in the matter of dress, and as he was unmarried, 
we hear of little in connection with our subject. 
Henry the Seventh succeeded Richard the Third. 
He was a man of stern temperament, in many 
respects well suited to the times in which he lived, 
and unlikely to countenance extravagance of any 





| 





kind. Moreover his queen, Elizabeth of York, 
although the daughter of Edward the Fourth and 
Elizabeth Woodville, evidently in no way inherited 
their taste for useless and tasteless display, so that 
“dress” decidedly, and we may truly say for- 
tunately, took a retrograding rather than an advanc- 
ing step. 

Anne Boleyn, the second wife of Henry the 
Eighth, was the next person who greatly influenced 
the “mode,” and whatsoever her failings and 
frivolities might have been, she certainly greatly 
elevated the taste of that day in the important mat- 
ter of “dress.” She was a graceful*person, had 
the natural gift of good taste, and moreover had 
spent some time in the Court of France in the 
train of the Princess Mary, Henry’s sister, who 
was married to King Louis the Twelfth. The 
French ladies, even in those times, far excelled 
those of this country in the mysteries of the 
“toilette,” being seldom led to such fearful absur- 
dities and extremes. 

There was much splendour in the male attire of 
this reign: doublets of the most brilliant hues were 
decorated with rich gold lace, fabrics and tissues 
of gold thread were profusely adopted. We have 
in history most glowing descriptions of the gorgeous 
display on the occasions of the meeting of the 
courts of Francis the First of France, and the 
successor to Louis, and Henry the Eighth of Eng- 
land, called from its brilliancy the “ Field of the 
cloth of gold.” But though uselessly gay as to 
texture and colour, the shape of the garments of 
these days was far from being absurd or ridiculous ; 
on the contrary the long hose and slashed doublets 
must have been both tasteful and becoming, 
especially to a figure like Henry’s, which before it 
grew bloated and corpulent was remarkable for a 
striking grace and fine manly bearing. 

Henry’s monstrous cruelties cast so deep a 
shadow over his reign, that one scarcely cares to 
remember that in many respects it was sparkling 
and brilliant. 

During the six years of the reign of Henry’s 
virtuous young son, Edward the Sixth, we hear of 
few changes. The close coif, jewelled corsage, and 
flowing drapery, however, of his cousin, the lovel 
and ill-fated Lady Jane Grey, stand forth pro- 
minently, and ever impress on the mind an idea of 
queenly and womanly grace and high-bred refine- 
ment. 

Next we have “ Mary,’’ the female prototype of 
her heartless father Henry the Eighth. The fear- 
ful adjective affixed to her name makes us shudder ; 
we care not to investigate her attire, feeling con- 
vinced that it is hard, and formal, and unattractive 
as herself; and so we leave les femmes et les fats 
awhile, trusting, dear reader, that you will have felt 
interest enough to look out for a continuation 
of these annals in the person of the renowned 
Elizabeth. 


M. H. D. 
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LEAVES FROM AN OXFORD PORTFOLIO. 





LEAF XIII.—BOOKS. 
“ Not with blinded eyesight poring over miserable books.’ 


Thus writes one whom I rather believe I have 
quoted once or twice before. He was, in a moody 


y the early years of youth, hour after hour, month 
a 


bound thoughts of men long since old in their 
graves. Those long flat bricks in the Temple of 


him, in that mood, an oppressive monotony in 


young years of a life which soon grows grave and 
old. “Away!” he cries, with a pant for liberty ; 
“away with all the close confinement, with the 
swimming eyes, the bent head, the set brow, the 
little busy brain,—let us leave the school-room, 


with its close air, with its inky cloth, its maps, and In truth, to resume, to children books are often 


its slates; and out, with a shout, into the sunn 

summer sky ; into the deep grass fields, with the 
daisy and buttercup heads flying off hither and 
thither as our feet rip through the meadow!” 


‘Of making many books,” he exclaims,“ there is 





no end; and much study is a weariness of th 
flesh.” 
Who has not felt this revulsion of feeling, this 
bitter in the cup of all things which are of earth ? 
That which you love, that which you long for, that 
on which your heart is set! lo, on a sudden the 


glamour falls from the eyes, and black leafless 
moment,—that muser in “ Locksley Hall,’—half | 
inclined to quarrel with that necessity which shuts | 


winter has come over that landscape that was so 
crowded with sunny dancing leaves. The sun 


comes out again, and the leaves come back ;— 
er month, year after year, with the printed and | 


perhaps, after all, it was only from your stomach 


being out of order that the change came; but come 


such changes do; useful are they as reminders 
knowledge, so long in building; there seemed to | 


that for full satisfaction, for abiding enjoyment, we 


must look from this mould, and its fairest vegeta- 
piling them up, slowly, one by one, in those glad 


tion to the incorruptible sky. In most of our 


most pleasant pursuits, we sometimes go on to a 
certain point ; 


- “Then comes the check, the change, the fall ; 
Pain rises up, old pleasures pall.” 


a sorrow rather than a joy. Can you not remember, 


_O reader, that being kept in, after an idle fit ; that 


These are not the words, no doubt, for he is talk- | 


ing of a savage wife, (nothing so uncommon in 
that, do you say ?) and of dusky children. But this 
is the feeling that came like a flash of angry light- 


Poet’s thoughts. 


jaded for the hour, by the ceaseless unresting 
“raarch of mind,” he felt inclined for just four or 


to fling himself down by the wayside for the brief 
remainder of life’s short day, in a stupendous 
luxury of rest. He had made books; he had 
learned books; looking back upon life the path 
seemed shut in between two long lessening walls 
of closely-built volumes. So in a revulsion of feel- 
ing, he quarrels with what, in truth, he loves des- 
perately. All lovers quarrel now and then, you 
know, and their quarrels are, we learn, as good as 
a play to that wicked old sinner, Olympian Jove. 


And no wonder. In this quarrel, for instance, the 
Poet and the books soon make it up. 


“Fool! again the dream, the fancy! but I know my 
words are wild, 


But I count the gray barbarian lower than the 
Christian child.” 


_has in it any days of nothing but sunshine. 
five stanzas, to drop out of the line of march, and | 


hearing the voices of the others about the house, 
and in the garden ; that watching the waving of the 
tops of the tall trees out of the window ; or that 
looking up at the candles, till their rays stretched 
from one end of the room to the other, through 


_your gathering tears? You didn’t love your books 


ning, in a sudden indignant process, through the | then much, I am afraid; and there was something 


He felt himself harassed and | 


sad to your teacher, let us think, in the necessity 
of casting a shade over that only period of life that 


Wild, 


careless days! 
“And yet the wiser mind 


Mourns less for what Age takes away, 
Than what it leaves behind.” 


Poor children! many would echo Hood’s words 


Yo: oe . . bs 
_in’surveying his old school-room :— 





“The weary tasks I used to con ! 
The hopeless leaves | wept upon ! 
Most fruitless leaves to me !” 


Now this childish dislike of books often lasts on 
through boyhood, and even college-days. Not 
always, by any means, yet still, sometimes through 
the fault of the pupil, sometimes through that of 


the teacher, anyhow, very frequently, there is a 


distaste for their studies’ even in the mind of 
University men. And one of the advantages which 


And then, in very striking words, the Poet tells | I think I reaped from a later residence at Oxford, 


” what a dowry, what a wide inheritance, he 
received with these books, when he and they were 


wed :— 
“T, the heir 


rade of ali the ages, in the foremost files of 
ime !’ | 


He uses strong language to himself, you see, in his 
remorse, he need not have branded himself with 
folly ; the wisest of men had much such a lovers’ | 
quarrel with the studies that yet were his delight. | 


' 
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_ Studies of the University. 


was the, at any rate, deeper enjoyment of the 
“Smalls,” safely over, 
with its vexatious work, to one who took up the 
elements again after having forgotten them ; there 
was opened before me a garden of delights in the 
literature of Greece and Rome, history, oratory, 
poetry, philosophy,—all of the choicest and rarest, 


_—the only puzzle was which tree first to climb, 
| which blossom first to pluck. 


Enough, then, of other people's grumbling at 
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books, be the complainers little or big. I am fora 

uiet half hour with them; what say you, O my 
Friend, to sharing my solitude? for I am to be 
alone, in this my Please then to remember, 
that not long ago we were at the Commemoration 
together. Since that we have been walking about 
the — Gardens, and chatting on various dis- 

inguished personages, or groups :—Oxford Dons ; 
the Prince of Wales ; Cobb ; the Bishop of Oxford; 
these have been subjects of our chatting, as we 
passed from St. John’s Grove into New College 
Gardens, and thence round the back of Queeni’s, 

t St. Peter’s in the East, and St. Edmund’s 

all, through Pugin’s lovely little gateway, under 
the cloistered quiet, through the sounding passage, 
into our dear old haunt, Magdalene Walk again. 
We parted in Magdalene Walk, I for another turn 
round it, a farewell saunter of meditation enjoy- 
ment; you for the afternoon train to London. 
The leaves were of the early summer green, the 
tawny path dappled with leaf-shadows, like the 
side of a fallow-deer, and many of these ve 
quadrupeds themselves stared at me, and browsed, 
and Nockeed: again; nay, some came up to me, as I 
looked through the iron gate, opposite Holywell 
Mill, ere I turned on my heel, and with quicker 
step left that familiar haunt of mine, for a three 
months’ absence. Next morning, breakfast in 
Hilton’s room, with Cobb, and my brother of 
Wadham, (he of St. John’s was not yet up, and I 
have alittle anticipated in introducing him ;) who 
was to go down next day; and then, Harry the 
messenger comes in for my box; the omnibus at 
the gate. I settle to walk, not caring for a drive 
all over Oxford from college to college. So I finish 
my breakfast; go back into my rooms to see if 
anything is left, look round once more at their 
bare desolate appearance, all the books having been 
removed from the shelves and stowed away: and 
leave Oxford for the Long. 

And so now it is the Autumn Term, about the 
middle of October. It is getting dusk in the after- 
noon as the train stops by the Oxford platform. I 
look out of the window as we draw near, and greet 
with sober joy the grave array of Towers and Spires 
again. The tower of St. Thomas’s Church, with a 
red flag flying, looks so trim and perfect with its 
scarf of ivy; L always looked for this with much 
satisfaction, as I neared or left the city. Sober joy, 
I say, is my feeling, as I greet the “ reverend walls.” 
For though the Oxford days be days singularly 
happy, quite unique, I think, in life, yet there is 
something in any change which half saddens the 
heart. A person staying in the house, even if you 
don’t greatly care for him, you yet don’t like his 
going away, after it hath become customary for you 
to see him going about. Something you miss, even 
if you do not much want it, just as, though it be 
not cold, the room looks a little comfortless when 

ou first leave off a fire. So, too, when you have 
hee domesticated in a family, during a long 
stay, there is something depressing in rolling up 
your night-shirt, hunting out your brushes, putting 
your slippers into the bag, and opening the drawers 








| join, in spirit, in the earnest words. 


i 
i 
} 


| 


to see that you have all your moveables—then the 
bags and coat in the hall, the labels to write, the 
hasty breakfast, the warm grasp of the hand, and 
lo! your visit is over, and the wheels roll away with 
you, and they settle down in the house you have left, 
into their old ways again. For some time after 
that, you follow them through their daily routine, 
and sit with them at the dinner hour, and meet in 
the morning at family prayer, and loiter in the 
study after breakfast, or romp with the children on 
the lawn. 

Have I established my position? Any change, 
I repeat, is a little damping to the spirits, always 
supposing that you are ee something homely 
and comfortable. And a few hours before those 
now familiar buildings arose to my sight above their 
trees, I had quitted a home, always prized and 
dear. There was my father with his genial kind 
face ; there were my sisters ; one married at a mile 
from my home ; one, the thoughtful minister of my 
comforts in that home (she always did my packing, 
too, when I left, to my great relief). There were two 
brothers coming up the next week to Oxford, to be 
sure, but there was another fellow, six feet and over, 
in business in London, and I loved and love every line 
of his face (what a dreadful gripe‘he gave my hand 
at saying good-bye!) Then hate were the very 
servants, who had been with us so long, that they 
were or are rather valued friends than mere ser- 
vants ; the mother with her silver hair, and the 
daughter, she had known me as a boy, and I verily 
believe there is nothing that woman would not do 
for any one of us. Plenty of familiar faces, you 
see, to make one’s heart sober at saying good-bye, 
even though but for some eight or nine weeks. 

And one other, shall I forget her? Poor child, 
she thought the nine weeks a very long time, and 
the corners of her mouth went down rather, as I 
gave the last grip to the straps of the carpet bag, 
and nailed the label on the box. And I should be 
with them in thought that evening, with her—sitting 
by another at dinner, opposite to the three old 
Fathers that looked down from the wall of the 
dining-room, with my father, after dinner sitting 
in his easy-chair by the drawing-room fire, just 
finishing the October Blackwood ;—with my sister, 
dozing on the sofa, and rising with blinking eyes 
to make tea ;—that tea which always disturbed m 
peace and my books when I was of the circle ;— 
with my Wadham brother, deep in a chess problem 
(of course); with the London fellow, equally, of 
course, seated at the piano, and wandering from 
Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, to Hoop-de-dooden-do, in 
the Minor Key ; with the other Oxonian, sitting in 
front of Butler's Analogy, at an angle of thirty 
degrees, and gradually lowering this to one of forty- 
five or even lower, and coming up with a jerk to 
do five lines more ere the same process was re- 
peated ;—I say, I should, though far away, be of the 
party in thought that evening; I should hear the 
bell ring at half-past ten for prayers, and see the 
servants come in, and hear my father’s voice, and 


candles lit, he would put out the lamp; the hall 
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door be locked, the good-nights said; they would 

sit for a little while by the bit of fire in my sister’s | 
room; would feel a little dull at my chair empty ; | 
would one by one depart; the sounds of boots | 
thrown out, and doors locked cease, and the whole | 


house be still, but casting muffled light through | 
the blinds towards the old rustling chestnut trees | 
out into the darkness. Come, I mustn’t linger so_ 
on the way, if we are to have a chat on the subject | 


promised in my title. We are only just stopping 
at the station, you remember, and looking at the 
Towers with sober joy. 

O yes, that is where I started from, “sober joy,”— 





and a pretty kite it has been for me to fly! But 


the guard is opening the doors, and we must get 


out on to the platform. 

What a platform! It is covered with under- 
graduates, and every one of them wants his luggage 
attended to first. 
are nearly ubiquitous, but, were each of them a 
Briareus, their grasping powers would be pretty 
well employed. I see no hope, so lay hold of my 
own box, and am dragging it along, until one of the 

orters, shocked at so menial an office performed 

y an Oxford man, rushes to my relief. 

I single out one of the row of omnibuses, striped, 
like the rest, with the names of all the Colleges 
and Halls in Oxford; my box bumps on to the 
roof; I am destined to go with it, else it might get 
mixed with some one else’s luggage. So the ve- 
hicle fills, the conductor demands of each, not his 
name, but his college, and, the medley being sorted, 
off we go. I know intuitively that we shall go to 
every other college in Oxford before we come go my 
destination. And so it proves. First to Worces- 
ter, then St. John’s, then down the Corn, along the 
High, to the Mitre; then to University, Exeter, 
Wadham, Balliol ;—at last my turn comes. Where- 
ever we stop some beings appear out of nowhere 
to carry the boxes up into the rooms. The porter 
touches his hat as I pass through the little side 
gate; and in the narrow passage I meet, arm-in- 
arm, Ridgely, Cobb, and Cripp. They hail me hi- 
lariously ; and then I hasten after the fellow who 
has got on ahead with my luggage, and dismiss 
him after he has safely landed it in my room. 

Thomas meets me with a benignant smile. It is 
too late for Hall dinner; I will have tea and sup- 
per together. Is Hilton up yet? No; he comes 
to-morrow. In a short time Thomas returns with 
the tea apparatus on a tray; there was a cosy bit 
of fire; he drives the kettle into it; lays a cloth 
over half the table; places on it a plate of ham, 


and one of water-cress, flanked with a silver | primroses ;—how I stand with my back to the fire, 
tankard of bitter ale ;—he takes out the coal-box, | 


tumbles some big lumps of coal into it, after a good 


deal of thumping in the passage; and then retires | 


and closes the door. 
I rise after him, and close my oak. 


yet tenanted. Their oak is also closed, and I dare 


ee m —_ 














! lam now. 
alone in the little Oxford world. The double door | 


has shut me in, and I am not likely even to hear | 
any quick footsteps pass it through the long pas- | 
sage, for the three other sets of rooms in it are not 


say the quiet gaslight in the passage without 
reveals rather a blank appearance. 

It is past nine. I have heard “ Tom” sounding 
in the distance his hundred and one deep strokes, 
and now the Hall gates are shut. The candles are 
lit, the fire crackles ; and—now that I return from 
my bed-room, leaving one candle there ;—makes its 
flickering light and shadow dance and play on the 
walls. 

The rooms within look just a little blank. No 
books out, no desk and papers lying about; the 
bedroom bare, and only harbouring the box and 
bag, as signs of its being occupied. I must make 
things a little comfortable ere I mount the two 
little steps to my bedroom; and, leaving the door 
open, watch from my bed the light glow and die 
from the fluttering fire in the next room. My crim- 


: son curtains are drawn; I unpack, refresh with a 
I do, for one. The porters — 


brush and a wash, having first made the tea; then 
sit down, and render a good account of the sub- 
stantial fare. I open the oak again, and sally forth 
into the passage with the tray (my room being of 
the smallest), and once more ber inyself in my still 
seclusion. 

Then I set to work. I light the lamp, instead 
of the dim candles. 1 unlock the cupboards, and 
draw forth pile after pile of books. I know just 
where they ought to go on the shelves. Shelf after 
shelf is filled: here a line of Classics, next an array 
of Poets ; History on this shelf, the nucleus of a 
phalanx of Divinity on this. How familiar and 
snug, how warm and cosy, do those blank, vacant- 
looking shelves begin to appear! What a difference 
there is in the room now! The fire-light seems to 
dance on their backs with a genial enjoyment, quite 
different from its former restless peering between the 
deserted shelves. Though I be away from the dear 
home circle, I seem to be yet among friends. The 
pictures on the walls looked rather cold before ; 
how pleasant and satisfying to the eye is their ap- 
pearance now! How Dante looks up at Beatrice, 
with that grave, wise, attentive love. How Mig- 
non, on one side regretful, on the other, laying her 
lovely cheek on her clasped hands, looks up to the 
sky, “half light, half shade,” in her pure white 
drapery, like an orange-bud ;—how the pictures 
positively look as if they were glad to see me! 
That. dog in the “ Order of Release,” did he, or did 
he not, wag his tail? And the sweet triumphant 


face of the woman, with that quiver about the 
_mouth, and the weary head bowed in a little rest 


on her shoulder ;—for the last time, the husband 
thinks; and the child asleep, with his dropped 


just leaning against the mantel-piece, as long as the 
fire will let me, and renew my acquaintance with 
all these old friends! And the Huguenots! that 
pleading, passionate face that looks up; those 
earnest hands that would bind on the coward badge ; 
and, meeting hers, that beautiful face, tender! 

severe, smiling with such love, but lit with a calm 
and quiet that is far beyond the effort of resolu- 
tion—rather expressing its faithfulness as an in- 


'_ stinct, than as aught that had required to be chosen 
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and fixed. I looked long at that parting—I always 
do; and noticed again the quiet ivied wall, and the 
fallen rose petals on the black velvet foot. It is a 
picture whose story is too noble, too holy, to be 
a sad one, though you might fill your eyes soon 


enough with the thought of presently not so 


so agonised :—and the flowers, and the wall, and the 
rose petals there still, just as they had been five 
minutes 
the woman’s, like to break. 

What an enjoyment there is to me, to most 
clergymen, I suppose, in books, and in good prints 
too! And I had some new books, you may be 
sure, to put on the shelves ; and I declare to you, 
that this is to me such a satisfaction that I do often 
turn my eyes that way to look at the new comers, 
with a certain enjoyment in the simply seeing them 
there. There is a pleasure in having your books 
as a whole, as well as in taking down one at a time 
ne arate consultation and communion. 

n 
friends, whether new or old; and, having done to 
your power the duties of the day, resign yourself 


ago; but the manly heart pulseless, and | 


what a pleasure it is to take down these | 








to long delicious draughts from wells never satia-— 


ting, never dry! Whatever your humour, some 
one of these friends is sure to fall in with it. They 
never snub you when you are merry, or bore you 
when you are sad. If you don’t feel conversational, 
or if you want to muse, they will lie quite quiet on 


your lap; not thinking you dull and stupid if you | 


neglect them for an hour ; not the least huffed if you 


go to sleep even while ay are talking to you; not 
at all offended if you lay t 


em by altogether. Next | 


time you take them up, or if you wake and raise | 


them from your lap, they meet you as cheerfully as | 
ever; quite ready either to repeat over again all | 


that they had said when you were drowsy, or to_ 


take up the conversation afresh just where you had 
left off. They rejoice with you, or weep with you, 
according to your humour; and they always know 
what that humouris. They never bother you with 
misunderstanding you ; they are grave or gay upon 
occasion, talkative or silent ; they will philosophise, 


if this be your vein; they speak poetry when you. 
are in a sentimental humour; they are, on a sud- | 


den, serious, and discourse eloquently on life’s 
deeper meaning, and on the future of that life, if 
so you would have them do; they have every date 
and fact that you want at their fingers’ ends; they 
know and will explain the meaning of every word ; 
they can be ehatty on occasion ; they recall to your 
mind the past, they linger with you in the present, 
they speculate with you on the future. 

You know you are never boring them, whatever 
you wish them to do; you know they are not 
jealous, if you seem to fondle a new acquisition for 
a time. 

They thoroughly understand you, they enter into 
your > ha and schemes ; if they do not agree 
with you, they are silent at your first sign. They 
understand all languages, and are not above teach- 
ing them, and this with no offensive air of superior- 
ity. They are deeply read in science, in art, in 


—— ee 


every subject of human knowledge, and are willin 
to answer either a child or a sage, without disdain 
and without fee. 

How pleasant, if aught has come upon you to 
harass you, to ruffle you; if other friends prove 


unkind or disappointing, or if their humour suits 
much that brave face so fixed, as that pleading face not with your own, to go into your study, and 


select some calming, healing monitor, from among 
those unchanging friends! How quietly and 
unobtrusively come the kind, wise words; the 
earnest, strong exhortings; the faithful, tender 
reproof! How delicately silent, directly you lay 
it down to meditate on what was said! How quick 
to perceive, and ready to resume, the instant you 
appear inclined to listen! What a quiet seems to 
come over your perturbed heart ; a rest upon your 
troubled pulses ; a smoothness on your furrowed 
brow ; a breeze upon your heated brain! And the 
disturbed balance seems gradually to right itself, 
and the caught wheels fall into their places, and 
the steady regular tick betokens that order is re- 
stored once more. Most true is this, indeed, of 
the Book of Books, but true also of many a canal 
from that Lake. 4 

Again: you are in love. The poetry of life is at 
its zenith in your heart, most assuredly, if there be 
any poetry at all. The chords of life are every one 
vibrating with that light magic touch, and if there 
be of noble and generous in you, it is oozing out 
at every pore— 


“Not noble then is never so, 
Either in this world or the next.” 


You cannot go and talk of all this to— 


* Animals that do not love.” 


The strong feelings that are real to you, coming 
to them in their non-excited state, would be absurd 
rhapsodies. Besides, they would not see with your 
eyes, and what to you was rather under the truth 
would to them be extravagant exaggeration. You 
must talk cautiously to them on the subject, 
putting your horns slowly out like a snail, and 
ready in &@ moment to draw them in. Take my 
advice, man, don’t risk the thing. These other 
friends of which I am writing will understand you, 
and enter into your feelings toa T. Why, many 
of them have felt exactly the same as you now do, 
and have expressed these feelings much better than 
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youcan. And more than this, the feelings are with | 
them still; they have never been forgotten. Once | 


born, they are immortal. They will feel with you, 
pulse for pulse ; you can’t nauseate them; you 


will never see a lurking smile of contempt in their | 


eyes, while you commune with them heart to heart. 
There is one of them, for instance, known by the 


| name of“ The Angel in the House.” Try him. You 


won't easily beat him m your raptures, and he says 
or sings all with such a charming air of simple belief, 


that you see, in a minute, that he is not laughing | 


at you. 


[ have said that in your studious, your scientific, 
your philosophic moods, these most versatile friends 
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will hit your mood to the nail, And, in your hour | 


of long sickness, they are unwearied in their atten- 
tions ; they are always at hand, yet never obtrude ; 
you are unconscious of their presence till you want 
them ; and then they are in a moment by the sofa. 
You are not afraid of tiring them out, and they 
will bear any amount of confinement without exer- 
cise or air. | ) 

And in the time of your great sorrow, when the 
sympathy of those around seems wearisome and 
impertinent ; you will find that you can often 
take a word from a book which you would have 
shrunk from ina man. You will find a wonderful 
secret power of subtle comfort; with immense 
tact in bringing it in, just when it seemed to suit 
you. You will find a gentle boldness, too, in 
exhortation, that rouses you surprisingly from sor- 
row’s unmanly stupor, and that yet does not seem 
in the least rough or unfeeling. This, again, 
dwells in a degree of which none but its most inti- 
mate friends have an idea, in that Volume in which 





God’s compassion, and love, and wisdom, speak | 
toman. The tender grass and still waters of its | 
comfort have been known to support and revive, | 
when the stricken deer could endure no other | 
pasture. | 

I have stood musing a long while now, with my | 
back to the fire. I have had to put on another | 
big lump half an hour ago; I am rather tired with | 
my journey, and, with your leave, I will go to bed. | 
My room looks snug and cosy now. The members | 
of the dear home circle are, 1 know, all fast asleep ; 
and I hav’nt forgotten or ceased to miss them, 
while I have been meditating to myself on the 
good company on my shelves. God bles them, | 
as they sleep! After all, books can only be_ 
auxiliary friends, when we are out of conceit with, | 
or in another mood from, our brethren in the 
world. It would not be wholesome to be shut up 
with books only ; our hearts are human, and must 
be kept soft and sapful with interchange of human 
sympathies. Books may be next, but home faces 
come a long way first. My books may seem glad 
to sce me, but they never outright said so, as my | 


father used to do when the Vacations came. I | 
never bad that look from any volume of poetry, 
that I know dy heart, in my wife's face. 1 never 
had every knuckle in my fist wrung to the pitch of 
agony, by the most warm-hearted book in all my 
shelves. I might do my packing a hundred times, 
right in front of my bookcase, and never a volume 
of them all move page or binding, to help me. 

Yea, one of the charms of these dear friends— 
my books—is this, that those other dearer friends 
are many times brought to my mind when I take 
these from the shelves. Their written names, and 
when they gave the volumes to me; and the little 
pleasant history of the where and the why the 
were given; these lie in those books like dried 
flowers that keep their scent; (with the additional 
advantage that they don’t tumble out whenever 
you take down the book.) And the Book of books, 
18 not its strange power derived from its being the 
record and the speakings of the dearest Friend of 


all, a human-hearted perfect Being, a God, and 
yet a Brother ? 

See, now that I have lit again on this theme, let 
it be my train of thought ere I slumber. I take 
the blessed Book from the filled shelf; I draw my 
chair to the table ; I just ask that the ground 
may be prepared before the seed is thrown in, and 
then I gather into my heart those old familiar 
speakings ; old, yetever new. Good night, Friend 
Reader. If you linger much longer, you may soon 
see me lying watching the light and dark at hide- 
and-seek, until they lose to me their reality, and I 
sleep soundly for the first night after the Long 
Vacation, in my snug little college room. 


V.1.R. 


“HOME.” 





Or the varied vehicles of language, by which men 
communicate their ideas, few, if any —to a 
foreigner, present more obstacles to its acquisition, 
than English. This detraction from a language 
almost universal, seems anomalous, and suggests 
inquiry. Evidently not attributable to the num- 


ber of its characters; what are twenty-six letters, 


compared with 1,000 of the Chinese alphabet ? 
Neither to that, which in all languages is 
most difficult to master—intricacy of its verbs. 
What are two pages of English verbs, contrasted 
to the thirty pages which constitute the Greek 
verb? These intricacies impairing its simplicity, 
present to foreigners those barriers, which few 





foreigners possess courage sufficient to encounter, 


and egy to overcome. The Latin is dig- 
nified by its simplicity of origin. The Greek, 


varied only by trivial peculiarities of dialect, mel- 
lifluously majestic. By the Latin scholar, French, 
Italian, Spanish, &c., being all branches of the same 
Latin tree—are all easily understood. In Latin 


and Greek authors we survey majestic temples 


entire in their architecture, and imposing in their 
strength. In English we stumble among broken 
capitals, disjointed columns, and shattered domes 
buried in dungeons, affording no key to their ori- 
ginal designs ; we cannot concentrate in the grasp 
of mind their plans, or primary image. Thus, 
when contemplating the Composite in architecture, 


_we behold only remnants of the Doric, Lonic, and 


Corinthian orders—heterogeneous in elements, and 
incongruous in detail; like Roman honours in times 
of Nepos, indiscriminately lavished, and, therefore, 
valueless—* Effusi atque obsoleti.”’ 

The innovation made on our language, by Wil- 
liam’s introduction of Norman French, effected a 
material change. 

But while objects connected with the Court were 
all designated by French terms, still the serfs and 
aborigines retained those old Saxon and Celtic 
terms, brief and emphatic, which, still designating 
commonest objects, charm domestic life. 
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gilded toy, the bounding hoop, continue the charm Would kiss her as it strayed ; i 
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goes towards heaven. But others are like a bird upon 
the ground, that has to disentangle itself from the 
bushes, and then to work its way among the darkling | 
boughs before it can soar. The one may have done | 
better by his outward wings, but the better inward 
wings of tol poe and endeavour beat far stronger in | 
the other, and bring him quite as near to God ; for God 
dwells beneath the shade, as much as above the forest. 


| pearls. 








speak to you then, I should move your hearts. I am 


like a child, who, walking forth some sunny summer's 


morning, sees grass and flowers all shining with dro 
of dew. “QO,” he cries, ‘I'll carry these beautiful 
things to my mother.” And, eagerly plucking them, 
the dew drops into his little palm, and all the charm is 
gone. There is but grass in his hand, and no longer 
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beauty, or exhaled such fi — the wild Bright butterflies about her played | r 
violet, the honeysuckle, and haw-biossomed hedge : Like pansies in the air ; | 
4 while, to our innocent perceptions, the very weeds And belted bees their homage paid | F 
. were flowers of Eden. And fain would linger there— | 
Wherever placed in age, the homes of youth and On every spray the linnets sang, : 
' childhood loom forth, and stand out in charmed te soos see She » th | ‘ 
4 relief from the insipid back-ground of all subse- Red chock tae dines ter he | 
teas? quent scenes and incidents; exist in an atmosphere Yet still my lily maiden stood i 4 
| | of dimless beauty and stainless innocence, hallowed So coyly all the while ; t » 
ie in the recollection, sanctified by the happy dead. There seemed not one so brave or good i ¢ 
4 Then the home of manhood: the mother’s image Might hope to win a smile— \ 
i has blended into that of the beloved wife—the But fondly did I deem her mine i ‘ 
{ d brothers and sisters are renewed in the sons and - eg a eee the dream; | 
ae daughters—the hallowed circle, dissolved for ever, * el ey did wo would intertwine, ug 
oe ba is renewed, is shadowed out, camera-like, at our i> tn the a wel of missy 4 
Re . ; y heart ] 
well own domestic home, and the voices of the dead The lily-maiden grew ; t 
Pap re-echo in the tones of the living—forms long And never daylight flung its dart | ¢ 
. . me vanished to higher worlds are remodelled in the Nor quenched the early dew. Zz 
[eae image of our children, and scenes long and far But scarce had summer filled the sky, | 4 
id removed brought near and renewed in the circling And flung her gifts abroad— | ¢ 
ae glories of the domestic rainbow. oe eee op A eo ig by 1 i 
y } 
Then last comes the home of old age. In all With plume and spur his palfrey shone,— ] 
manhood’s struggles he aims at the ensuring a And nobly dight was he ; ly 
happy home for his declining ere ; where, leaning Yet nought I ween but iikek 6nd scan ll @ 
like Jacob on the staff of well-earned competence, That gay knight bringeth me— i 
he may look back on his earthly wanderings, and Forsooth his terrace-walks are wide |} ¢ 
reap from the field of reflection a rich harvest of His castle-gardens fair; | a 
experience and wisdom, that, reposing at that home, And every clime will serve his pride | 
the last this side the grave—he may be enabled to wn bud and blossom there. im 
: : . et as he rides along, may-hap, | 
prepare for the awful yong to his final resting- Bouse wild-flower takes his evye— | I 
one the home beyond the grave. “In my Father's That plucked may glitter in his cap | 8 
e are many mansions: I go to prepare a home Then thrown aside must die.— ee 
for you, that where I am ye may be also.” And oh! he spied my lily-flower, | 
Then ruthless robbed its bloom ;— | 
For him perchance it shines an hour, 
= = For me it leaves the tomb ! { 
A. H, Hu. 
We ought not to judge men by their absolute | i 4 . 
excellence, but by the distance which they have | — 
travelled from the point at which they started. There | | = 
are some men whom God has so royally endowed that | My best presentations of the gospel to you are so | t 
they are like a bird sitting on the topmost branch of incomplete! Sometimes, when I am alone, I have i § 
the forest, and if God says to it, “Mount up,” it has | such sweet and rapturous visions of the love of God & 
nothing to do but to spring into the air, singing as it and the truths of His Word, that I think, if I could f 
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THE TREVORS FAMILY. 
Ee: Ae | Seealia 
[Concluded from p. 25.] 





Mina would consider her the very nucleus of fash- 
ion ; her dresses were always in the last style, and 
she was quite a parody on her mamma. It was a 
trying thing for her to be treated like a rude, 
naughty girl before Mina, what would Mina think, 
what would she say about her? The parrot took 


Annunziata meantime handed her dish to each | up Mr. Heatherton’s word and screeched out, 


little personage in succession, and endeavoured by 
means of shrugs, winks, and zittos to enforce silence. 
“ Signorini, your papa is coming,” at length she 
said, in super-excellent Italian, for all the Heather- 
ton dependants were chosen for their accent—no 
Genoese servants were admissible, except very sub- 
ordinate ones. The clamour of youthful discussion 
waxed louder and louder. Gina and Bertie were 
often antagonistic in their views of things, and to- 
day this discrepancy found vent in sounds a little 
above the usual key, until a long loud silence rang 
echoing through the vaulted hall, and Mr. Hea- 
therton stood before the startled little company. 

“Bertie and Gina, I am ashamed of you—your 
voices are raised to a most quarrelsome key—pray 
recollect yourselves, and don’t let me have to observe 
upon such conduct again—Madame’’ (bowing to the 
lady in question) “seems to be blessed with stout 
nerves. 

“Oh, Miss Trevors, is that you? Dear me, I 
must apologize for my little wild herd of Anglo- 
Italians, they have sadly forgotten themselves to 
treat a guest to such sounds. I hope you will for- 
give them. Are your papa and mamma well? Is 
your brother with you? No? Howisthat? I 
thought he was to come, too. Well, well, I hope, 
for the future, that you will be better treated, and 
if not, come to my study, the little rgom on the 
left, near what was once the chapel, but which is 
now F'rancesco’s sanctum, you know. I shall 
always be glad to see you. Adieu for the present.” 

Mina was as red as a peony, she knew but little 
of Mr. Heatherton, had thought him cold, proud, 
and distant, he had never since she had known him 
said so much to her as now ; in fact, he had spoken 
so quickly that she could not reply to his questions, 
but his eye had such a kind look, she knew she 
should like Mr, Heatherton. As to going to his 
study, that was another thing altogether. 

“ Ma foi,” said Gina, recovering from her dismay. 
“T did not know Papa was there.” 

“Ma foi, Mademoiselle. How could you use 
that term ? it is not lady-like. Ce n’est pas comme 
il faut pour une jeune demoiselle.” 

This retort from Madame was a sort of safety- 
valve for her temper, which, though by no means 
over-quick, was just a little stung by Mr. Heather- 
ton’s implied insinuation that she was lax in her 
duties. Madame could not speak one word of 
English, and never tried, but she understood a 
good deal. 

Poor Gina, her humiliations were dreadful to 
endure, and before a guest too, and one who was 
sorely deficient in ton. Gina always acted /a 


_ grande dame to her utmost before Mina, who, 
though older in mind and years, was more child- | 


like in manner and fashion: Gina hoped that 
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“Silence! Silence! povero Pappagallo. 
Silence !— ” 

Annunziata made her appearance with some boiled 
chicken, and soon the little party recovered them- 
selves. Roly Poly gave the beloved Pappagallo a 
bone, which quieted him. 

After dinner the juveniles retired for a make- 
believe siesta under the big fico, Mary’s favourite 
retreat, and a very big fig tree it was, and afforded 
delightful shade ; the figs, too, were ripe and tempt- 
ing, and there was not much risk of their eating 
too many, they were so cloyingly sweet. 

* Mina shall lie down and be a grand regina, and 
I will be her dama to wait upon her,” said little 
Mary; “see I’ve got a cushion for your majesty. 
Shall you put yourself git per terra ?”’ 

Mina kissed the little loving soul, and did as 
she was bid. 

“ And I shall be la prima donna del Teatro, and 
will sing ‘ Non pitt mesta,” said Gina. “ Bertie, 
you shall be il tenore; andiano,—but see, there 
comes il signor Bruno—povero Bruno.”’ Bruno was 
a fat well-favoured sleek old donkey. 

“You like the asino better than pappagallo ?” 
asked Roly Poly ; “ he not make loud shout—not 
ery—silent. Good Bruno, kiss Bruno.” 

Mina declined kissing the donkey, but stroked 
his soft head and patted him. 

“For me, I like Bruno better than any of the 
bestie— better nor Pappagallo—nor Malandrino 
neither. Look! there he is—eccolo 1a.” And 
Roly Poly pointed with his little fat finger across 
the garden, in the direction of the servants’ offices. 

Now Malandrino was a monkey exclusively be- 
longing to the kitchen department, and a very espe- 
cial pet of Girolamo the cook. At this moment he 
was seated on the projecting sill of one of the kitchen 
windows, he had in his clutches a large piece of very 
doubtful-looking paste, which he rolled out on the 
hot stone to its utmost extent, with a bit of round 
stick for a rolling-pin, in close imitation of his 
patron the cook ; he then gravely surveyed it, first 
on one side, then on the other ; chattered, scratched 
his head, looked furtively at the children, made 
futile endeavours to roll it up again, which opera- 
tion, from the scorching heat of the stone it was 
impossible to effect ; puzzled over his task, he again 
scratched his shaggy little pate, patted it again, 
gave it the benefit of a few minutes’ very grave and 
very profound contemplation ; struck with a bright 
idea he looked up, chattered with delight, made a 
long arm, dived through the bars of the window at 
a large jar which stood in inviting proximity just 
inside, containing flour—made a plunge—was un- 
successful, and threw down the jar, which rolling and 
pitching off the table inside with a mighty crash, 
startled the slumbering Girolamo. With a 
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seared and bewildered look Girolamo rubbed his 
eyes with his floury fingers, gave his shirt-sleeves a 
convulsive twist, and for a few blissful moments 
did not fully realise the extent of his calamity; but, 
at length opening his dreamy eyes, after a prolonged 
yawn, he perceived the vicious Malandrino scram- 

ling up the bars of the window, chattering and 
dragging a long string of the dirty oily paste along 
with him. | 

“ Maladetto Malandrino!” screamed Girolamo, 
seizing the rolling pin, and rushing frantically forth 
from his domain. 

Malandrino evidently had a horrible suspicion of 
the cook’s evil intentions towards himself, and with 
all the celerity of his species he let himself down 
from the bars, passed the fig-tree beneath which the 
children were seated, gave them the benefit of some 
of his most hideous grimaces, and in a second was 
at the topmost branch of the highest mulberry tree, 
his shrill voice becoming fainter and more faint, 
muffled in the dense foliage. 

“ Ah! mascalzone—ah ! birbante—ah !”—and the 
ah! became a shrill shriek whistled from his half- 
closed teeth, and the poor cook brandished his 
rolling-pin with impotent rage in the direction of 
the muffled sounds up in the tree. ‘ Mascalzone 
birbante—won’t I half flay thee for it! to ruin my 
beautiful paté. Could nothing less serve thee ? 
thou imp of the Evil One. Misericordia!” and 
again the rolling-pin is brandished, and the white 
tassel of his cotton nightcap bobs to and fro in 
helpless sympathy. 

There are bursts, and shouts, and ancoras from 
the group of the fig-tree—suppressed titterings in 
various directions — and the kitchen-boy’s black 
eyes and sunburnt cheeks are pressed close to 
the bars of the window, in intense enjoyment of 
the scene. 

Signor Francesco, the maestro di casa, raises 
his head majestically from the low parapet wall, 
where he has been enjoying the “ dolce far niente ”’ 
for one delicious half hour; a feeble grin steals 
over his solemn features; he is altogether too 
grand and too responsible a personage to laugh 
outright. The noise increases, and the audience 
also. Mr. Heatherton comes to the terrace—Mrs. 
Heatherton peeps through the half-closed jalousies, 
and motley groups of the amused household emerge 
from little nooks and crannies, where they have 
been stretched for a brief siesta. Bravo, Malan- 
drino!—bravo, Girolamo!—ancora, ancora! resound 
from all quarters. Malandrino is safe, and the 
paté done for; there is nothing for it but patience, 
and, so muttering and growling, the discomfited 
Girolamo lowers his tone and his rolling-pin— 
gives another twist to his shirt sleeves—a shrug 
to his broad shoulders—curls his long moustache, 
and, finally, his natural good humour taking the 

lace of his temporary wrath, he joins in the 
augh himself and beats a retreat into his own 
quarters. 


CASA SPERONE, 
Casa Sperone, the villa of the most ancient and 
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most noble Sperone family, stood in a boschetto. 
Pleasure-grounds, properly so called, are not exactly 
an Italian institution by any means ; but the wood 
was very pretty, very varied, and served the same 
purpose, being strictly private; moreover, there 


were tracts, here and there, of highly-cultivated — 


land, comprising corn-fields, vineyards, bean-fields, 
and olive-yards. A cluster of beautiful trees shaded 
the house itself. It was a large old place, after 
the manner of Genoese country-houses of that 
stamp—terraced, fresco-painted, perhaps a little 


neglected-looking, according to English notions— . 


but with English notions just now we have nothing 
to do—and, comparisons are, it is truly said— 
odious. The principal apartment of this villa was 
the grand sala—and grand it truly was, in every 
sense; the lofty-vaulted ceiling was exquisitely 
frescoed, with wonderful gods and goddesses on 
clouds and in cars; the numerous windows on one 
side opened to the boschetto. The huge fire-place 
at one end had some tradition of having been used 
once upon a time, but no one could remember to 
have seen it. It was on the same large scale, how- 
ever, and on either side of the antique marble 
mantel-piece were two monstrous whale-jaws, white 
and polished, by way of chimney ornaments. On 
the wall opposite the line of windows, and also in 
the interstices between the windows, were grim por- 
traits of past Marcheses and Marchesas, in very 
stiff armour, and otherwise uneasy-looking dresses. 
One far-off uncle had been a cardinal, and looked 
very benign and comfortable in his scarlet habili- 
ments. 

Altogether this huge room had usually a lively and 
tenanted, not to say a comfortable aspect, for 
it was the general abiding place of the family when 
in the country, and, with the exception of a salle 
& manger anda suite of bed-rooms, was the only 
part of the villa in constant, regular, and habitual 
use. It was drawing-room, morning-room, library, 
school-room, all in one, and represented a social 
way of doing things “alla rustica,” peculiarly 
Italian. Italians hate solitude, and are not given 
to conjugal téte-a-tétes ; it is not their way, and, 
however devoted to each other—and some are truly 
devoted—they, nevertheless, eschew all idea of 
pleasure connected with retirement. Thus, of a 
morning, would that ample apartment be devoted 
to many and manifold uses. 

See, now, in one angle of the room isa small table, 
with a little circle of chairs, where sit the priest- 
tutor, and his three young pupils. There they sit 
for hours,—let who may come and go they remain 
in that nook for a certain fixed time, solemnity and 
perplexity the ruling expression of each counte- 
nance. Now, whatsoever that swarthy young priest 
may have stored in his somewhat mystified brain 
during the years he spent as a seminarist is uncer- 
tain but very clear it is, that he has little or no 
idea of making a transfer of the same, so there 
they sit, those three wretched little bright-eyed 
boys, their faces beaming with suppressed intelli- 


gence, and that dark, stolid, solemn mentor at their — 


head. At a little distance from this group sit two 
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ladies in very loose dishabille; the beautiful 
Marchese di Sperone, the mother of the boys, and 
for many years considered the belle of Genoa, and 
her sister-in-law, La Marchesa Chiara. La Chiara 
is embroidering an altar piece, her white fingers ply 
the needle at a great rate, but not in silence ; there 
is a continuous stream of small talk; one would 
wonder how it could be so continuous—so mono- 
tonous ; and the voices are rather loud, according to 
our northern notions, but full of good-humoured 
gaiety. It is addressed now to a sprightly babe, 
the son of the Marchesa Chiara, who is just freed 
from his swathes and bandages, and beginning his 
first steps in the arms of his “ Balia,” a fine 
healthy peasant woman, glittering in the gold fili- 
gree, and bright colours of her native costume ; now 
to a poodle, with which the Marchese on his return 
from the Heathertons’ has been amusing himself 
by clipping — the pavement strewing with the 
short white curly hair; and now to Carlo, the 
younger brother of the Marchese, and the husband 
of the Marchesa Chiara. Italian households gene- 
rally comprise a whole family. 

La Marchesa Sperone, to the child.—* Bravo !— 
Cicino —bravo! bravissimo! he'll soon walk to 





Aunty—he will; here is a pretty flower; come— | 


fetch it, Cicino—walk by himself. Chiara, look, 


Italian, somewhat silent: her sister-in-law makes 
up for the deficiency. The Marchese and his 
brother have some little business to transact with 
the ‘ Fattore,’’ concerning the prospects of certain 
vigne. The stables have to be visited ; Carlo’s 
favourite horse is not quite in a healthy condition. 
La Marchesa’s carriage has received an injury, 
which the two brothers amuse themselves with 
having remedied under their united and peculiar 
inspection, and thus pass the hours until the early 
dinner. 

At two o.clock the Maestro di Casa, an old, 
benign looking servitore, who has lived from child- 
hood to hoary age in the family, announces “ din- 
ner.” Itisa joyful sound; there isa great buzz 
and clatter of voices, and shufling of feet along the 
well-worn marble pavement to the salle 4 manger. 

There is a complete storm of sounds ; now all are 
eating, and laughing, and talking together. The 
servants serve round the never-failing thin soup 
called minestra, and grated cheese, and then 
carve each dish at a side-table, and hand it 
round to each person, so there is no interrup- 
tion to the stream of small talk. Has any body 
secn the Haterton? How did she look? The 
Cavaliere Haterton, as Mr. Heatherton is con- 


j 'stantly called, has been round by the boschetto 
stop your needle one minute ; it makes me dizzy to_ 


this morning, and has prescribed for “ Don Pietro,” 


see you work so fast. Cicino, see mamma—poor | the horse ; of course, he must know about horses, 
fellow, he must have some more acqua di malva; | all English people do: and there is a damigella, 


that last tooth of his made him very feverish.” 


quite a stranger, apparently some relation or con- 


La Marchesa, to the poodle, who is rooting his | nection of theirs, come from Genoa this morning, 


ink nose into the denuded portion of his person | 
in search of his missing fleece :—~ 

“Ah! Signor Lione—you’ve lgst your coat— 
you'll be nice and cool—what, got a flea, poor 
animal ?” To the Marchese, “ Ah! Cesare, see, 
you have given the poor beast a sly clip; and his 
mane, too, is allon one side; poor Lione—don’t 
put your paws up, Signor; there, it’s too warm— 
Santa Maria! why the poor creature is bleeding !’’ 

Then there is a great confabulation with the 
* Balia,” whose sister is the Heatherton’s camer- 
iéra. 

What do they do? What do they have for 
dinner? Any queer outlandish dishes? What 
wages do they give their servants? Do they eat 
meat on Fridays ? 

La Marchesa all the while looks superlatively 
beautiful. She really is one of those statuesque 
personages over whom dress has but little power, 
and though by no means in her first youth, she 
only presents different varieties of beauty. Now, 
in the very loosest of negligés, with a very ugly red 
and yellow bandana handkerchief tied over her 
head, the beautiful soft black hair of which has not 
yet been submitted to the care of her maid, 
although the sun is near the meridian,—she still 
looks lovely. 

_La Chiara is nice looking enough, but not beau- 
tiful; her face is too thin and pale for that, and is 
only redeemed from plainness by a splendid pair of 





quite an angel of beauty ; such a lovely complexion— 
such eyes, as blue as heaven ; and hair like nothing 
so much as threads of gold. Then a storm of inter- 
rogatories—How old isshe? Is she tall? How 
was she dressed ? 

Lady Chiara.—“Pity these English are heretics! 
No one can marry them.” 

Carlo.—* Bah! if I were not married I would not 
mind that—only have a good dote.” 

Lady Chiara, looking somewhat lowering, “Va 
bene, peccato, you are married !”’ 

The Marchese.—‘ Heretic or no heretic, I never 
saw any thing solovely—faugh, Stefano! this meat 
is as tough as my boots.” 

Old Maéstro di Casa looks perplexed. “ Vossig- 
noria is right; I, and the Maéstro di Casa of the 
family Haterton, are both distressed.” 

Marchese.—-“ Why?” 

Maéstro di Casa.— Why, Vossignoria sees the 
heat is great and so—’ 

Marchese.—“ And so—you could not get any one 
to go to Genoa, to get fresh meat ?” 

Servitore—“ Vossignoria says rightly, so we pre- 
vailed on old Gian Battista to kill a— 

Marchese.—* That old wretched cow of his, I 
suppose, anima mia! You had better borrow 
the Marchesa’s carriage to drive the kitchen boy 
to market another time.” 

A peal of laughter and great surmises as to the 
state of the Heatherton digestion. ‘The small boys 


ustrous violet eyes; her character of dévote makes | now freed from the padre’s restraint are very 
her habitually self-contained, grave, and for an | hilarious. They are bright, gentlemanly little fellows 
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—looking and acting exactly like miniature men— | formality, tinctured with affection, which signalized 


they even imitate their seniors in the use of the 
“stecche” or tooth-picks of orange wood, with 
which every Italian table is liberally supplied; and 
take their eup of ‘café noir’ after dessert in the 
most approved fashion; meantime the small talk 
procee 

“T wonder whether the Haterton will bring the 
Signorina with her this evening to the conver- 
sazione; likely enough—English girls come out 
and laugh and talk for all the world like married 
women, and marry after all; and very likely never 

o from home at all when once they are married— 
What strange customs those English have !” 

Il Marchese.—“ Strange enough, but this dami- 
gella is younger than English girls generally are 
when one sees them in society. She is not full 
grown but,”’—and both the small white hands go 
up together to give force to the interjection—* an 
angel of beauty, proprio una bellezza perfetta.” 

Carlo gives his shoulders a shrug—his wife a 


glance, takes off a half-tumbler of wine at a | 


draught, and then quietly resumes the contempla- 
tion and mastication of some beccaficchi, which he 
pronounces supreme. 

The Marchesa, who in reality has not quite 
suflicient respect and affection for her pretty little 
husband to be very jealous of his ecstatic admira- 
tion, only laughs, and then turning to the old 


Maestro di Casa—who is an authority and a sort of 


last court of appeal in all cases of small gossip— 
playfully inquires who this beautiful damigellina 
really is, never to her knowledge having seen so 
exquisite a creature as the one described. 

“ Vossignoria illustrissima must surely have seen 
a gran bello signore,” and here Stefano raises his 
arm and hand to denote a personage six feet high, 
at the very least, as without such gesticulation 
an Italian could never get on. ‘ With fine brown 
whiskers” (here his hand mechanically brushes out 
the imaginary whisker, showing its entire ampli- 
tude); “ his name is,” (and here poor Stefano sighs, 
touches his forehead with the forefinger of his right 
hand, thinks, hands a dish of stewed artichokes, 
and pees out the finest, thinks again, sighs again), 
—‘‘those strange English names, Vossignoria knows 
my memory is not. very good, per Bacco I’ve for- 
gotten—let me see. Ah, lremember,”’ (brightening,) 
Trefiori. Well, the same Signor Cavaliere Trefiori has 
a wife, a biondina, white and red, like waxwork, 
and as beautiful as a saint in a picture, and this 
damigella is their daughter. 

“And where do they live?” asks the Marchese, 
who has been waiting with a mouthful of riso 
Milanese at the end of his fork for tho last three 
minutes to hear the end of Stefano’s harangue. 

“ On the Salita Santa Maria della Sanita Eccel- 
lenza,”’ — Stefano, with a slight inclination ; for 
Stefano, though treated for more than fifty years 
by past and present members of the family Sperone 


with the same jocular cordiality, never forgets him- | 


his father’s manner to the Marchese’s grandfather, 
when he played in the vigna of that same palazzo, 
muffled in cap and petticoats. 

“ And how long has this famiglia Trefiori been 
in Genoa?” asked the Marchesa. “ I never met 
him in society.” 

“ Eccellenza, he lives quite retired. The maestro 
di casa of the famiglia Haterton is a friend of 
mine, and he tells me”’—lowering his voice in 
a tone of great mystery—‘“that he is a gran 
signore incognito, and that the signorina is pro- 
messa to the Signore Bettorone.”’ 

“Va bene, va bene.’’ 
tion takes another turn. “Has the Darezza got 
rid of her migraine? She has been absent from 
the coterie for three evenings.”’ 


LA CONVERSAZIONE. 
The frogs croak in the valley near the pond of 








the boschetto—they croak so loud and so continu- 
ously, that it makes one monotonous stream of 
sound, and has rather a pleasant effect than other- 
wise in the distance; and now and then a malicious 
old owl makes a horrible hooting by way of gaiety. 

The ‘“ Ave Maria” has just been sung in the 
little chapel beyond. Nightisclosing. The beau- 
tiful stars, which look so large and bright in the 
clear blue depths of the Italian sky, appear one 
by one at first, and then (and the interval is very 
short, and twilight only a name), the whole ex- 
panse is studded with them. 

The fireflies, too, flutter on all sides, adding 
their sparkle and glitter to the glories of beautiful 
night. The doors and windows of the casa Sperone 
are all open, and the large sala is dimly lighted to 
receive the usual evening coterie. 

Usually ladies only receive gentlemen, and do 
not go to each other’s houses, except when espe- 
cially invited; but it has become a regular habit 
that Mrs. Heatherton’s sedan should convey her to 
Casa Sperone of an evening,as more central, and 
that the little society of that country place should 
there congregate, Accordingly there is Mrs. 
Heatherton, in a supremely elegant and simple 
toilette, seated on a little couch, by one of the 
large windows. On a low seat opposite to her sits 
the little Marchese, twirling his pretty little down- 
ward-growing moustache ; and fondling Lione, who 
still seems in doubt about his missing coat. 

La Sperone can never dress properly, there is 











what she will, she cannot emulate Mrs. Heatherton. 
Still she looks exquisitely lovely, as she leans 
| against the marble framework of the huge window, 


And now the conversa- | 





always something decidedly and visibly wrong in | 
the choice and arrangement of her attire, and, do | 


fondling the dark locks of her eldest boy, whom | 


she lovingly calls Bijou, and alternately addresses in 


most detestably broad Genoese—or in very mediocre | 


'French—Italian, pure, good Italian, if she can 
speak at all—which is a question—she rarely uses, 


self, but goes on day after day, handing his dishes, | and never to her family. 


Chiara Sperone, and the Contessa Darezzo, are | 
if need be, advice also, with the same respectful | talking nursery, and comparing notes about the 


and dealing out his scraps of information, or even, 
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ed | teething of their imutual olive branches, on the | meaning, even had they been entirely conveyed to 
er, opposite side of the apartment, quite out of ear- | the tympanum of his ear, which they were not; so 
we, shot. One by one the habitués gradually drop in, | he only guessed that the Haterton admired Faro, 
| make their bow, pay their compliments, and deal | which, for reasons of his own, he did not. — | 
en | out their little budgets of news. aes “ The Conte is very well, but I never could see || 
net Presently a loud, cheerful, manly voice is heard, | what the women could find in him to admire.” | 
| first in the distance, then clearer and nearer, and} “ His mind,” again muttered Mrs. Heatherton, || 
tro | a little silvery replying laugh. in a day-dream. | 
of | “ Reco il Cavaliére Haterton and the damigel-| Sperone went on, without being aware of any | 
in lina!” cries the Marchese. ‘“ How pretty she is ?”’ | interruption :—‘ He is altogether too large fora | 
ran | interrogatively to the Heatherton. ; drawing-room, and has ideas—”’ 1} 
TrO- | | “Very ! and so gentle and winning,” says Mrs. “ Beyond your comprehension, eh, Conte ?” and || 
_ Heatherton, in her quiet, warm tone ; for, whatever then, adroitly turning the conversation, she in- | 
Psa- | | her own little private vanities may be, she is far | quired into the state of health of Pietro, the 
got | | above the odious meanness of petty detraction. avourite horse. 
rom “Yes, Mina isa sweet little creature. Ithought| But the Marchese was bent on delivering his 
| | it would amuse her to bring her here to-night, | opinion concerning the young officer. So, after 
| _ though she is little more than a child, and has been | briefly replying to the fair Haterton that Pietro | 
| _ playing with the children all day. I think her | was thought to be convalescent, and bestowing a | 
d of | _ mother one of the loveliest women I ever saw. | pinch on Lione, which made the poor little creature | 
inu- | Have you ever met her, Marchese ?” ost he went on— | 
1 of | “Never,” replied the Marchese, thoughtfully ; “ You see we’ve had enough of his sort of ideas. | 
her- | “unless the fair, middle-aged lady, whom I have | You remember, when you first came to Genoa, | 
lous | seen walking with a fine, tail-looking man, in the | how the Marchese Rovedo got served. Corpo di 1 
iety. _ Acqua Sola sometimes, be her mother.”’ Bacco! if it had not been for that meschino of |, 
the | “ Appunto—only—I should scarcely call Madame | a cobbler, who had his stall by the entrance of his | 
eau- | _ Trevors middle-aged; one applies that term gene- | palace, it would have been a pretty game! Now he | 
ithe | | rally, right or wrong, to some one decidedly passée, | is come back, after an absence of, let me see, of— |) 
one | _ Now she seems to be yet in the full bloom of her | let me see—” | 
very | | beauty—matronly beauty of course.”’ “ Seven years ’’— 1} 
2 eX- | | Mrs. Heatherton reddened as she said this, as “ Yes, you are right, seven years; and they say | 
| | though she herself had been convicted of the crime | now the king is a liberal—safer to wait ra see, || 
Iding | _ of drawing towards the middle age; for, in truth, | for my part — ‘ Silenzio, Pescatore —-‘non mi || 
atiful | there was but small difference between her age and | fido’””—and— | 
erone | that of Mrs. Trevors. . The Marchese placed two small, white, jewelled || 
ed to | “ She is almost old enough to be the mother of | fingers over his tiny moustache, after a very signi- | 
| | La Haterton,” said the unblushing Marchese, | ficant fashion, and emitted a low, whistling sound, 1 
1d do | | taking a calm survey of the elegant, half-reclining | thereby implying caution. Meantime, master Bijou, ! 
espe- | figure before him, while playing alternately with | or more properly, the Marchesino Paolo Sperone, |' 
habit | _ his diamond ring and with the pink ears of the | had laid violent hands on Mina, and dragged her || 
her to | | denuded little poodle. A look of intense disgust | towards his mother—Bijou and his mother being | 
l, and | _ just for one moment flitted across the cold features | sworn allies; he evidently intended to monopolize 
hould | _ of the Englishwoman at this edifying and inte- | Mina entirely for the evening ; having, ever since he | 
Mrs. | @-! resting speech—its grossness precluded the neces- | first saw her, cultivated sentiments of unbounded || 
imple | _ sity of reply. admiration for the “damigellina a capelli d’oro;” || 
of the | “Who is that fine-looking young officer who | he, therefore, first enlisted her for a game of “ hot- 
er sits | has just entered with the Darezzo ?” cockles ;” after which he insisted on sharing a 
down- | “It is the young Conte Faro; he is a relation | whole packet of confetti of almond paste, and, 
e, who | of the Darezzos, through the family of Monte- | finally, prosecuted his attention to the length of 
| faleone; he is on furlough, and will probably be | pressing her acceptance of a small mosaic ring, the 
rere is | present at the profession of La Giulia; though | gift of his mother a few days before. He was a 
ong in | Darezzo says he is quite angry at the idea of her | beautiful black-eyed boy, some two years her junior, 
ind, do | taking the veil.” ' and, like most young men of his years, always pre- 
1erton. | “Why, is he in love with her himself ?” | ferred girls older than himself. 
leans “ Oh no—it is his idea.” | “ Bravo, Bijou, mon enfant,’’ cried the amused 
indow, | “I don’t remember ever to have seen a finer | Marchesa; “ Mademoiselle Mina is your promessa 
whom | countenance,” said Mrs. Heatherton, in a half! now: n’est-ce pas?” 
sses in soliloquy. _ Poor Mina, doubtful of proprieties, blushed to 
diocre Marchese—“ Do you think him handsome? for | thé temples; this also became a subject of mirth 
e can me, I never can find out what women admire.” _to the Marchesa, who remarked upon the fact 
y uses, “ Intellect, sense, worth !”’ replied Mrs. Heather- | directly, to the utter confusion of Mina, who 
ton, dreamily. seemed almost ready to cry. At this point the 
zo, are The words were lost on the little Marchese, who young Conte Faro came to the rescue, and, b 
ut the Would not quite have comprehended all their full adroitly renewing the game of hot-cockles wit 
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unwonted spirit, changed the almost tears to shouts 


of laughter. It was an unequal contest, however; 
and the 


young Conte, whether intentionally or 
not, did not, or could not, withdraw his hands fast 
enough ; and, as his vigilant little opponent nimbly 
caught his larger hand, and inflicted the penitentiary 
flip, with her little white fingers, he certainly 
appeared wonderfully to enjoy their chastise- 
ment. 

“ Oh, I really think I hurt you, then,” said 
Mina, after inflicting a tap rather weightier than 
she intended. 

“ Perhaps so, it is very likely,” said the young 
officer bowing, “more perhaps than you had any 
idea of.” 

Mina looked up at the speaker, there was some- 
thing sad in his words, but even she, child as she 
was, could not quite believe that the pain referred 
to could be the result of her blow. No, it had 
another meaning. ‘‘ Pardon, Monsieur, mille par- 
dons,” said she, blushing, and looking terribly 
conscious, and confused, and hesitating. Somehow 
that incident and the game of hot-cockles were 
neyer, never forgotten. There is, there must be, 
a mysterious feeling which marks the first meeting 
of persons who are greatly to influence the after 
fate of one another. Some call it love at first sight ; 
1 think the term highly objectionable. It is not 
love, but may not the Italian word “ simpatia,” be 
nearer the mark? The young Conte might be called 
the simpatico of the young English girl ; he certainly 
was not her lover, though possibly a deeper senti- 
ment than any she had ever yet experienced, might 
be dawning in her heart. 

“Any news from Turin, Conte Faro?” asked 
Mr. Heatherton, as the young man crossed the 


upper end of the room, near a table at which seve- 
ral gentlemen were sitting. ; 


“The newest event that I know of is the horrible | 


case of assassination of a pretty young lady, but 
you have doubtless heard of it.” 

“ Per Bacco, no,”’ exclaimed Carlo Sperone, with a 
start —‘‘a case of assassination—What? How? 
Who ?—in somma—tell us all about it.” 

“It is the most extraordinary and the most 
horrible case that has been heard of for a long time. 


A certain young ayvocato Tesio was in love with a | 
very pretty girl—a tall, fair damigella, with chest- | 
nut coloured hair—fresh-tinted—they say of Eng- 


lish extraction—his parents had betrothed him to 


a neighbour’s daughter, and highly disapproved of | 


his innamorata Inglese 


glese ; she was of an indifferent | 


family, had no dote, save her fair face, and chesnut 
locks, and, moreover, was a Protestant. This last 
difficulty was overcome by the interference of a 
friendly priest, who, it is said, converted her— 
basta—the poor young man was quite mad with 
this gran passione—so not knowing what to do, 
and being quite ‘fuor di se,’ he took a small 
poniard and stabbed her to the heart, and havin 

certified to himself that she was dead, he took a 
pistol and blew his own brains out. So they are 


both dead. There was no talk of anything else 
when I left Turin a week ago.” 


“What was the girl’s name?” asked Mr. 
Heatherton. 

“Louisa Valteres—Walteres—some name like 
that; her mother is a widow and her brother a 
mauvais sujet. It is a sad case, and from my heart 
I pity the poor young man. You see it is a great 
thing to have a nice English wife, and he had set 
his heart on her.” 

“You think so,” said Mr. Heatherton smiling. 

“ Altro. Why your English women are educated 
and see the world, and have ideas of their own on 
all sorts of subjects, and read, and—che so io—It 
is a different system. It seems strange to us, but, 
if I ever marry, it shall be to an Englishwoman.” 

“That is, if you can get an English lady to have 
you, n’est-ce pas ?”’ 

“ Pardon, it might look like presumption, but I 
think I said if I marry ; the chances are that I never 
shall.” 

“ Why so, Conte, why so,—do you prefer the life 
of an old bachelor ?” 


“Tout au contraire. You English people can 


afford to do as you like—you are generally rich— | 


are well-governed—have a glorious constitution— 
a noble lady for your Queen, setting you the bright- 
est possible example—your lives—I mean your 
outward lives are calm—you enjoy freedom of 
thought, of word, and as far as it is mght, of action 
_also—you are a fortunate people. We Italians are 
| on the very brink of a precipice, or, to speak more 
properly, we are picking our way doubtfully over 
| a mine, to which soon a match will be applied, and 
| great and terrible must be the explosion; we can- 





not shut our eyes to this, and those who truly love — 


their country cannot calmly sit down and take 
their ease. Some can,—there are some, I blush to 
own them for my fellow-countrymen,—but there are 
some who would sit and toy, and flirt and gamble, 
over the tottering ruins of our country’s liberty, 
just as an idiot child might grin and frisk over the 
still, cold body of his dead mother. 
there are some—many I hope,” his check flushed 
and his eyes dilated as he spoke, “ yes, some who 
are ready as soon as the signal shall be given, to 
link hand in hand, and heart to heart, to fight unto 
_ the death, if need be, for the sacred cause.” 

Heatherton.—* We English, I admit, do not 
always sufficiently value our advantages. We are 
noted grumblers,—we don’t admire our taxes, for 
instance.” 

Faro.—“ Taxes, taxes. It isa small thing to 
pay for freedom such as yours—for a navy such as 
yours—a constitution such as yours.” 

Heatherton.—* Are you not afraid to speak so 
openly ?” 

Faro.—“ I am speaking to an Englishman—an 
Englishman is taught from his cradle to revere 
truth. The few I know, and I know three, besides 
the cavaliere Brereton; they are the very soul of 
honour > 

At this particular juncture, Carlo Sperene, 
happening to cross the room, joined the group 
listlessly for a few moments, he, as well as the 
whole Sperone family, was a known “ Codino,” or 
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cle of his face, or a tone .of his voice, the young 
soldier changed the topic of conversation. 

“ Well, I assure you, it created quite a sensation 
in Turin, for it was a horrible occurrence, and little 
else was spoken of, unless it was a piece of scandal 
—an elopement. A certain Miladi, I forget her 
name, went off with a German prince I believe— | 


only I forget all the particulars. I thought Eng- 
lish ladies never did such things, but they say 
when they are bad, that they are worst of all. It | 
will serve for a long time this dull season, they can 
twist it up, and add a bit to it, and have it all their | 
own Way.” 

Carlo Sperone yawned, smiled, shrugged his 
shoulders, twirled his moustache, put his two hands 
into the ample side pockets of his trowsers, looked 
at his polished boots, and finally lounged out of the 
room, humming a tune. 

“So you know Charles Brereton?’’ said Mr. 
Heatherton, as Carlo Sperone left them; “ you 
know a very good fellow, then.” 

“ A pity such a mind as his should be left to be 
idle — pardon, Monsieur Heatherton — but you 
must have a superabundance of master intelligences 
to be so able to let them stagnate here—lItaly | 
needs all her master minds—I ought to say all her | 
honest hearts also. England is a happy country— | 





per Bacco, if 1 were an Englishman, I should be | 
proud indeed of my country. Nevertheless we 
ought to remember what we once were—we ought 
to be proud of our own beautiful country.”’ 

There was another interruption, and this time it | 
was caused by the Marchesa, who, bent on distri- | 
buting her favours equally on@her guests, addressed 
the pair with a lively—* Eh bien, Messieurs ?” 

Whereupon Mr. Heatherton made a little im- 
promptu compliment. 

A certain Conte Alvo Darezzo and others joined 
the coterie, the conversation became general and | 


very animated, and so continued until the usual hour | 
of departure. Bows were exchanged, sedans and 
carriages appeared, and the company dispersed. 

“ Brereton is coming next week to spend a lon 
day in the country with me,” said Mr. Heatherton 
to Count Faro. “It will give me great pleasure if 
you will accompany him. Adieu, au revoir.”’ 


‘* Well, and how do you like an Italian conver- 
sazione, Mina?” asked Mr. Heatherton the next 
morning at breakfast. Mrs. Heatherton’s maid 
had taken her mistress’s breakfast into her own 
room, and the two were alone over their rolls and 
coffee. Gina was allowed to be of the. party, but 
had not yet made her appearance. 

“Oh, [ was very much amused; I liked being 
there very much.” 

“ What struck your fancy the most ?” 

If Mina could have confessed the whole truth, 


and a wig— 





she might have said, that something in the appear- 
ance and manner of a certain handsome young 
officer had struck her the most. But little Mina | 
was a sad hypocrite, so she only said—‘ Why the | 
buzz and clatter of tongues. It was very funny to 
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| 





Conservative ; accordingly, without changing a mus- ‘catch odd scraps of conversation ; I heard the old 


gentleman with green ribbon in his button-hole 
Le) 

Mr. Heatherton—* Count Alvo, you mean, I 
suppose ; the green ribbon is a decoration.” 

‘*T heard him telling a long story about a gentle- 
man whose spur caught in the trimming of a lady’s 
dress, and he fell down headlong in Strada Balbi, 


_and a great crowd collected, and that was the 
| beginning of—” 


Mr. Heatherion.—* A love story—yes, yes—he 


has told that tale twenty times at least, I am very 


Sure.” 

Mina.—‘ Then the tall man with the flower in 
his coat—” 

Mr. Heatherton.—“ Carlo Sperone.” 

“—Talked Genoese to the Marquis Darezzo ; 
they were talking a great deal about horses.” 

Mr. Heatherton.—* A very favourite topic, they 
are cousins, and have little else to say to each 
other.” 

Mina.—* The funniest thing was to hear the odd 
sentences; it was very loud talking, and it never 
ceased,” 

Mr. Heatherton.—‘ Never ceased! no, that Vl 
answer for. Italians always manage to keep the 
gamealive. They talk as much as any people under 


the sun, and have the fewest topics. They never 


talk high and low church, as in England; nor 


polities, as in France ; nor about the weather, 


which is generally fine ; nor about commercial 
affairs, which they don’t understand ; nor about the 


crops, which they leave to their fattori; and yet 


they talk, talk, talk, and I must also add that they 


_very rarely quarrel; as a rule their ideas run calmly, 
_ side by side, like well-trained horses in harness. But 
here is little lazy Gina come at last. 


Well, Made- 


moiselle Gina, what is your idea of a conversazione ? 


You remember I once took you to one at Casa 
Sperone, last season, I think. Do you remember? 
What did you think of it ?” 


“Oh! I likeditvery much. I admired Madame 
Darezzo’s coiffure 4 la Chinoise, and then the Conte 
di San Mauro was there; he was so handsome and 
he paid me compliments.” 

Mr. Heatherton—*“ You little vain rogue, what 
shall I do with you when you are twenty, if you 
remember com eh te at twelve ?” 

“Oh! I shall be married then, you know, papa, 
and have a carriage of my own, and a maid of my 
very own to dress my hair. I shall come and pay 
you a visit.” 

Mr. Heatherton.—“ Oh! you will, will you? you 
don’t intend to drop my acquaintance, you impu- 
dent little minx—do you? Upon my word, now, 
that’s good, that’s excellent ?’ And as he spoke 
he placed his eye-glass deliberately in his eye, and 
took a survey of the pretty little piece of precocity 
and sélf-sufliciency. “And so you weg make 
quite sure of being married, do you? Perhaps 
you’ve already fixed your choice of a cavaliere ?”’ 

Gina.—* Not quite, papa, there are two or three 
whom I admire. There is the Conte di San 


| Mauro—” 
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Mr. Heatherton.—“ Bravo! And who else, pray, 
if I may be so bold ?” 

Gina.—“ Paulo Sperone—” 

Mr. Heatherton.—Excellent! very good! and? 

Gina, thinking.—“ And Frederick Loesby ?” 


letting you go. Once poor Poly fell headlong into — | 
one of those pools, and would have been drowned, | 
had it not been for Mary. Shewas always a quiet, | | | 
thoughtful good little creature, and actually, though | 

she was then not 

















Mr. Heatherton.—* Frederick Loesby, too ?”’ 

Gina.—* Ob yes ; and he waltzes so nicely, almost 
as well as the Conte di San Mauro.” 

“ Mr. Heatherton.— Indeed! He does, does he ? 
and so these are your cavalieri, are they, Mademoi- 
selle Gina? and which of the three do you honour 
with a preference, pray ?” 

Gina.—*“ Why, indeed, papa, I think the Conte 
is the most to my taste, he is so grand and big, and 
says such beautiful compliments ; one day he said I 
looked like the angel in that picture over the piano 
there.” 

Mr. Heatherton.—“And you believed him, Gina?”’ 
Do you remember the fable of the crow, or the 
raven, I forget which, and the bit of cheese,—caw, 
caw, and down went the cheese, ah! ah!” 

Gina,—* Oh, papa, how can you— ?”” Gina was 
keenly alive to satire, and was ot quite sure of her 
father’s meaning, only as he kept his glass to his 
eye, she felt sure he was in good humour, for 
Mr. Heatherton had a habit of using that little 
appendage chiefly when he was much amused. 

Mr. Heatherton.—* I must, I suppose, ask the 
Conte what his intentions are—the very next time 
I have the pleasure of seeing him.”’ 

Gina.—UUis intentions—it is for the Jady to 
choose, is it not? I thought ladies did everything 
first ?” 

Mr. Heatherton.—* Bravo, Ginetta; did you 
think the ladies ask the gentlemen first? That's 
excellent, quite original.” 

Gina was quite sure she had said something 
ridiculous now, and was making little nervous 
attempts to conceal her vexation, when Mina goud- 
naturedly turned the conversation. 

“Shall we go to the rocks, Gina, this morning, 
and pick periwinkles, and limpets? There are such 
lovely shells there, and then we can polish them 
with spirits of salt. I’ve seen my mamma do so ?” 

Mr. Heatherton.—“ Yes, Gina, tell Annunziata to 
go with you, and you can have the other children 
with you, too, only remember the rocks are very 
steep. Take care. There are deep pools, too, 
among them, very clear, where the prettiest shells 
are, only you must take care. I suppose Madame 
could not travel so far. And we'll take a basket 
to put the shells in. I’m sure Madame won’t come. 
You should see how frightened she is about 
climbing. Possibly I shall be there in an hour 
or two, before the sun is at its hottest. I pro- 
mised the Marchesa to escort her some morning, 
and there is a pleasant breeze to-day, so if she is 
inclined we shall have quite a gathering. Make 
haste and be off, it is pleasanter now.” 

“ Will mamma go too, I wonder? I’ll try to per- 
suade her.” 

Mr. Heatherton.—“ Well, Mina, my children can 
climb like goats ; but pray take cure and don’t break 
your neck. Your papa would never forgive me for 








uite five years old, she caught 
hold of Poly’s clothes, and somehow managed to 
to get his head above water, and there held him, 
with all her small strength, while the other great 
minnies went screaming and roaring in search of 


Annunziata. I always say she saved her brother’s — 


life. I never knew such coolness and presence of 
mind, in one so young, in my life.” 
Notwithstanding Mr. Heatherton’s injunction ; 
the first thing he saw on reaching the rocks with 
the Marchesa and Mrs. Heatherton, was Mina 


standing on a little islet of rock, quite drenched to 
the skin. 


“What's the matter?” “Che c’é?” “Good 
gracious, la poverina,” were the various questions 
and interrogations. 

“Oh nothing, nothing, Iam not hurt. I can’t 
think how I did it. I thought I was very careful 
too; but I over-balanced myself; my foot slipped 
on the smooth stone, as I bent low to get a beau- 
tiful shell. 

“ Oimé, [ thought she was quite annegata, I did,” 
sobbed Bertie, kneeling down near the pool; “I 
a she never speak to Bertie, mai pit, I 
did.” 

Mr. Heatherton—“ And why did’nt you help 
her out—annegata indeed—of course she was likely 


enough to be drowned—why that pool is deep | 


enough to drown her twice over. The marvel is, 


how she escaped drowning. How did you get out, 
Mina ?” 


“T cannot think ; it was such a struggle, for my | 


bonnet caught some sharp point of rock. I almost 
feared 1 never should get out.” And the tears 
came into Mina’s eyes when she thought of all the 
sorrow there would have been at home. 

“ But 


Heatherton kindly. 
“Let her get into my carriage, it’s the nearest, 


and drive home,“ said the Marchesa ; “ poverina, she + 


is all trembling with fear and so pale;” and the 
Marchesa led her onwards, while Mr. Heatherton 
ran round a projecting rock in search of Annunziata, 
who was calmly knitting in the shade in total igno- 
rance of the adventure. 

“Oh, oh!” sobbed poor Bertie, “there comes 
Gina with her apron full of shells. Oh, oh! Che 
mai dira ?”’ 

“What is the matter, oh Mina, all wet ?” 

“Oh Bertie!” But poor Bertie was sobbing too 
violently for anybody to be angry with him—he 
had some horrible idea floating in his mind that it 
had all happened through him. 

“Oh, oh, oimé! ITasked her to come on the 
scoglio ; there are very big shells in that fossa; and 
she wanted to get one very fine one, giii down very 
low—and so she bent her head so, and her foot 
went away in—and splash she went in—such 4 
chiasso.” 


** Ah!” said Mr. Heatherton, who was now pas- 


you are hurt, poor child,” said Mrs. © 
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sing with Annunziata, “if poor little Mary had | 


but been near, she would have managed better, Mr. | 
Bertie. How is it that e she nor Poly is| 
here this morning ?” 

“Poly is not very well, Papa, and Mary always 
stays with any one who is poorly,” replied Gina. 

“Dear, good little soul,” said Mr. Heatherton, | 
«she is a little jewel, If she had been here— Oh, | 
Bertie, sir, don’t ery, my man, you see a little pre- 
sence of mind is very valuable—all your tears would | 
not save poor Mina—how could you stand and ery | 
—why did not you shout for Annunziata, or some- 
thing ?”’ 

“T did, I did, Da vero, I did shout, but she could 
not hear for the big scoglio.” 

“Ah! the rock, I see; well, I am very happy 
the poor little girl was not drowned, but make 
haste, I must see her safe home, and you go back 
with her, Gina, will you ?” 

“T think Annunziata is going,” said Gina, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“Of course she is, I told her, and are not you 
going also to comfort her? I am sure Mary would.” 

Gina looked ashamed ; but poor Bertie, whose 
sobs had rather increased than not, and had become 
quite convulsive, would by no means lose sight of 
her, but insisted on being her cavaliére servante for 
that day at least. 

Mina was quite poorly after her fright and cold 
bath, and for several days scarcely left the base- 
ment story. Little Mary was her constant atten- 
dant, and Bertie as devoted a cavali¢re as he had 
appointed to be. Gina was very polite and even 
kind, but there was no warmth and sunshine in 
her kindness as in little Mary's. Madame taught 
her French and purse-making, and the parrot and 
Roly Poly grew very familiar and affectionate. 
Paolo Sperone and his brothers had been to ask 
after the damigellina and had brought her a beau- 
tiful bouquet from Genoa, and a corbeil of bonbons. 
The Marchesa had taken a great fancy to her, 
called her “ brave’? for not screaming, and alto- 
gether Miss Mina was quite a heroine after her 
Mediterranean sea-bath. Gina was evidently a 
little jealous of the ¢clat, and secretly wished that 
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she had had the dipping instead of her friend. 
There was a world of small spite in the way she | 
answered any queries addressed to her. | 

“ Mademoiselle was extremely well; she had | 
only had a rinfrescante; it had done her good. 
What a fuss to make about it; for her part she 
did not believe in the danger.” And Miss Gina, 
even at that early age, could infuse a tolerable share 
of scorn into the tone of her voice and evince any 
amount of disdain in the toss of her pretty little 
head and fairy figure. Poor Mina was conscious | 
of Gina’s increasing coldness, and it made her feel 
very unhappy. Poor foolish child that she was— 
she could not see that it was spite and envy, and a 
spirit of detraction ; she only felt the effect, and it | 
made her long to return to her own smaller home | 
and parents and brother, and the dear good warm- 
hearted Domenicos. 


“ What's the matter with Mina Trevors ?” asked 





ee 


_Mr. Heatherton of his little daughter one day. 


“She is not so lively as she was; she has never 
looked the same since she fell into the sea.” 

“Oh, she is very dull, she’s always the same, 
such a seccatura—that fall into the sea—and such 


a fuss—I think Miss Mina is very stupid.” 


“Indeed, she certainly is not very brilliant; I 
thought her a bright little girl at first.” 

“ Bright!’ said Gina, with a toss—“tout au 
contraire; and Madame says, she can never learn 
the last purse-stitch, she never saw any one so dull 
at it.” 

“That is such a grand criterion certainly, and 
Madame is such a genius herself. Now, as you're 
such a judge of character and style, what may your 
opinion be of Madame Garimée ?” 

“Oh, she has great taste—great discernment— 
her taste in dress you must allow is faultless, only 
second to Mamma’s.”’ 

“Oh yes, but then her figure sets her toilette 
off to such advantage—and what an exquisite tour- 
nure, and graceful gait!’ 

“Ha! ha! ha!” and Gina laughed till the tears 
rolled down her cheeks. Mina happened to enter 
the room, and sat down with her little work-basket 
and ravelled purse-silks before her, vainly trying to 
puzzle out Madame’s intricate stitch—that wretched 
stitch which had caused such waste of time and 
temper, sense, and silk, and had only brought her 
trouble and contempt. Gina recovered herself, 
looked composed, and smiling, imitated Madame’s 
expression to the life, got up and waddled to the 
door, made her salutation in supreme French and 
disappeared. 

“That child would make her fortune on the 
stage,’ said Mr. Heatherton to Mina, who in spite 
of herself could not help laughing. ‘“She’s the 
most forward, impudent, little minx I ever beheld 
—and so witty—I heard her yesterday coquetting 
with Paolo Sperone like any belle dame of twenty 
—the things she said to be sure.” 

Mina said nothing, for she felt how different] 
her own parents would have treated such an exhi- 
bition ; so she only worked the faster, and pricked 
her fingers, and: grew warm, and made a knot in 
her silk, and wondered what she ought to say—and 
felt desperately gauche, and very unlike a wit or a 
prodigy, or anything of the kind. Relief came, 
1owever, in a very unlooked-for manner—there 
was a great bustle in the ante-room, and in came 
Francesco, announcing the arrival of a large case 
from Genoa. Should the porters place it in the 
entrance hall, or Madame’s room, or where? It 


| was very heavy, and he opined that it had come 
from afar. 


“Oh, Papa—Mamma—where is Mamma ?—la 
eassa of Grandmamma, the box from England— 
come quick, presto. La cassa—oh! quick—cosa 
maic é dentro?” And the little voices whooped 
and shrieked with delight. “There will be a 
popazza,” cried Mary; “And some new music,” 
said Gina; “ And top and whip and box of dominoes 
like last time,’ shouted Bertie; “And a cavallo, 
and some pretty libretti with picshures of boy and 
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gal,” lisped little Poly, prancing off with one of her 
vourite sommersaults. 

There was a great excitement even among the 
elders, over that blessed box. The very sight and 
smell of brown paper—English brown paper—so 
unlike the coarse blue, or pale white, paper in Italy 
—paper which so recently had been in dear Eng- 
land—quite upset that foolish, silly, Mina, and she 
quite sobbed at the thought. 

“Why for you cry, Mina? you shall have some 
of my belle cose,” said the darling little Mary, 
caressingly, “ You wish your Grandma, send you 
copa . 

“No, darling; I’m too big for a doll, Mary. 
Mina was only erying—because—because—” 

Mary.—* Perché ?”’ 

“ Because I was thinking of dear, dear old Eng- 
land, and my own dear good Grandmamma, whom 
I may never see again, perhaps—and that brown 
paper smells like England; and the red English 
sealing-wax and round brown English string, all 
look so natural, and those pretty books—look Bertie, 
that packet is for you.” 

“Qh si, oh yes!” and off he flew to the table to 
tear off the paper. “‘ Lasci vedere.”’ 

“ Oh, here’s the beautiful popazza, she has blue 


“Oh it must be pretty if it talks of the little 
children, for me I like books of what do little 
children,” said Mary. 

Mina.—* Well, but though the Bible does tell 
of very many little children it is a book full of 
wonderful things, and grown people read it most.” 

“Do they? Look, look, I found a picshure—it 
| got lot pieshures—oh, che bello!” 

“Yes, that is a picture of Jesus Christ. He 
loved little children—and bade them come to Him.” 

“Who was Jesus Christ ?” 

“The God-man who died to save the world. He 
was the Saviour of all people, of every body. When 
we die we shall go to Him, if we love Him, aud live 
for ever and ever.” 

“Oh I should be so much afraid to die, I hope 
it will be a long, long time before I must die. It 
will be a long time before I am as old as Papa and 
Mamma, and they don’t think of it. I never hear 
them speak of dying.” 

Mina.—* Death is very terrible to think about. 
I like better to think of being all glorieus and 
bright, and living with Jesus Christ in Heaven for 
ever and ever.” 

Mary.— Can Jesus Christ make us to live for 
| always in heaven—that is, su in Cielo, is not it ?” 





eyes this time, and capelli like yours, Mina, biondi.” | 

* Yellow, like mine.” | 

“ No, biondi, they call it, belli capelli biondi.”’ 

“ Look, Mina guarda, what pretty picshures,”’ 
said Poly, “what does all mean—che cosa é questa ?”’ | 

“The tale of an apple pie. 3B bit it—C cut it— 
D danced over it, &c.” 

“Oh is molto bello—and this? what for it all 
mean ?”’ 

* Look Bertie,” cried Mrs. Heatherton suddenly, 
“ vou've thrown down a bottle of raspberry vinegar, 
I hope it is not cracked.” 

7 Raantenty vinegar !’’ how it sounded like being | 
in England—the tears were very near coming again, | 
for though Mina liked Italy and the bright sun and | 
lovely scenery—she was true English at heart and | 
her mind went back to the cloudy sky and rainy | 
days of dear, dear old England very lovingly. She 
had just a fit of mal de pays, and went into i own | 
room with one of Bertie’s little English books, and 
a piece of the dear brown paper—to read, and 
smell, and think, and ery alternately. It was very, | 
very, weak, and very, very foolish, but so it was. 

“Look again at my beautiful popazza and this 
pretty book, and work-basket ; what good Grand- 
inamma, cara Grandmamma !” exclaimed Mary. 

“Oh, look at this elegant dress, is it not lovely ?” 
asked Gina, triumphantly displaying a pretty pink | 
and white baré¢ge——“‘and look, Mina, what a curious 
book.” 

“Tt is a Bible—you have read the Bible, Gina?” | 

“ Bible !—is it a fairy tale book ?” 

“Oh no,” exclaimed poor Mina, unable quite to 
express her surprise. “There are tales, very beau- 
tiful ones—but they are true, quite true. It tells 
first of the beginning of the world and the first — 
man and the first woman. 
Israel.” 








_Him—where is He now, Mina? 
children if He up high in Cielo ? 


And of the children of | 


Mina—** Yes, He is the Son of God, who made 
the world and every person and creature in it—and 
then, when the world grew wicked, and rebelled 


_against God, and did not love Him, Jesus Christ 


was sorry, for He loved the world, though it was so 
wicked ; and so He came down from his glorious 
home in Heaven, and lived on this earth—and tried 
to teach people about God, and what they were to 
do to be saved; and healed the sick people, and 
then He died a cruel, cruel death that every body 
might live through him—for God had said that if 
people would believe in Jesus Christ, and love Him 
and try to do what He said, that they should live 
for ever and for ever with Him in Heaven.” 
Gina.—‘‘I knew that God made the world. 
Annunziata told me that, and she said a great deal 
about the Madonna, the mother of Jesus, and the 


saints, but Papa told her not to talk to any of us 


about such things.” 

Mary—*‘‘ Anche me, I knew about God made 
mondo, but I never heard about Jesus Christ. I 
am sure if He love little children, and will make 


them live for sempre sempre, I should love Him, 


too, very much, only I never seen Him nor known 
How can He love 

He can’t never 
see them.” 

“Oh, but He can see them even if they can't see 
Him, and He does love them very, very much; and 
if you like I will read all the beautiful story of 
Him—it is in this book.”’ 

“Is it? then you will read it to me, end tell me 
the long English words that I don’t know. Guna 


_knows English almost as well as Papa, and I try to 


say all the words I can think—but I can’t read it 
yet.” 

The Trevors and Mr. Charles Brereton were to 
spend a long day in the country, and to take Mina 
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ittle back in the evening; and, as we know, Faro was | cible an impression on a mind like hers, as this 
ittle — also invited. Mr. Heatherton was always hospi- | steady tenor of a simple life; this constant, stead- 
table, and kept a sort of open house in the country, | fast, acting-out, of every grand and noble theory— 
tell and so it chanced that on the day in question, | this seeming unconsciousness of wrongs suffered. 
ll of uite a large party arrived. It was to be a long | This placid indifference to insults, which people are 
st.” dar. and they came very early: thus, when the | apt to say, are beneath notice, while fretting and || 
—it Marchese made his usual matutinal call, he found | smarting under the ill-deserved lash—* This must || 
Mrs. Heatherton quite the centre of a bevy of | be Religion,” would Mrs. Heatherton say to her- || 
He Enelish ladies and gentlemen. There were Mr. | self, “and if so, I never thought Religion so beau- || 
im,” 7 Mrs. Trevors and the English sailor now ina | tiful. Religion, to Mrs. Heatherton, had ever | 
state of convalescence ; Colonel Loesby, Mrs. and | appeared a dark, gloomy state of things, only to be | 
He the Miss Loesby ; and, moreover and above all, old | had recourse to when every pleasure has ceased to | 
Vhen Mr. and Mrs. Brereton with an ancient and parti- | please, and every attraction ceased to charm, when | 
1 live cular friend of theirs, one Mrs. Crabtree. The | old age advances and life’s journey is almost done. || 
ladies had divested themselves of every superfluous | Pleasures had often palled and the thought of death | 
hope covering, and were sitting in a circle in the grand | had often scared, but still Religion seemed as dark, | 
roe sala, fanning themselves, and slowly imbibing lomon- | as far off, as uninviting, as ever. She had been 
4 and ade or wine and water, while the gentlemen were | grievously shaken by the short-comings of some 
hear indulging in more copious draughts of soda-| who had made no small profession of religion—had 
water with a dash of cognac or curagoa, There | weighed their merits with scrupulous nicety, and 
bout. was a good deal of talk about the excessive dusti- | had found them utterly wanting. She had found 
3 and ness of the roads; and ever and anon an ample | these ready to act the part of censor, rather than 
on for bandana was flourished about in a vain endeavour | that of guide, adviser, friend, and had thought, as 
to reduce boots and trowsers to something like a | too many do, that it was the religion that marred 
‘e for state of pristine neatness. Now Mrs. Heatherton | the man, instead of the man who marred the reli- 
it 2” was by no means the sort of person to make ill-| gion. True, she sickened often at the shallowness 
made assorted guests feel altogether at their ease. She, | of her own aims, and yearned for something higher, | 
—and doubtless, (for she was a woman of sense, and to a | nobler, better, but she had not strength to altera || 
belled certain point, of feeling also) thought that it was a | course once begun, she dreaded the “on dits,” and | 
Shrist pity that old Mr. and Mrs. Brereton should have | so, like thousands of others, sought amusement, | 
vas so chosen this day of all in the year, for their long | change, excitement, with a cold void at her heart, 
orious talked of, and often postponed, visit ; and still more | and a smile upon her lips. 
| tried so, that they should have brought with them that | Meantime, the party still sat gently imbibing 
ere to thrice odious Mrs. Crabtree, who, with all her smiles | their liquids, and fanning and cooling as best they 
e, and and blandishments, andextreme proprieties, never | might ; the jalousies were closed, for mid-day drew 
> body failed to make every one feel excessively uncom- | nigh. The Marchese had paid his compliments, 
that if fortable—it was her talent, for she had quite a | and had subsided into a seat by the side of Charles 
» Him knack of seeing things through a false medium. | Brereton whom he knew, and with whom, after his 
id live Yes, it certainly was a contretemps—a nuisance— | own fashion, he could converse for a few moments 
and having thought that, Mrs. Heatherton sat | before taking his departure; he had a family gather- 
world. calmly down, to talk of the heat and the news to | ing at home and had no intention of staying. 
at deal any lady who might chance to sit near her. That} Colonel Loesby was talking military talk with 
nd the lady was Mrs. Trevors. She was glad that it so old Mr. Brereton, a ci-devant man of the sword— 
of us happened, for if there was one person on earth for | they never quite agreed on any subject, and always 
whom she felt a deep and unfeigned respect it was | took up an argument just where they had left off 
yeaa for this lady. There was something to her inex- | when last they met. ‘The manner in which Genoa 
ee pressibly attractive in the pure, calm brow, and | could hold out in case of a siege, was the subject 
| make gentle, high-bred, simplicity of manner—the genuine | under discussion—there had been many rather un- 
» Him, truthfulness of character which shone forth in every | pleasant rumours afloat, concerning the chances of 
known act, almost in every word. It was not that Mrs. | such a calamity—and Mr. Heatherton joining 
Le love lrevors was particularly gifted, her greatest gift | suddenly in the conversation, announced, in a suffi- 
never appeared to be that of a meek and quiet spirit. ciently impressive manner that he had purchased 
happy in herself, in her family, and in the higher | sundry boxes of flour and macaroni, and had them 
n't oad and inner aspirations of her mind, she seemed | stowed in his cellars beneath the palazzo, to be in 
th; and utterly unconscious of the numberless petty rude- | readiness for such an emergency. 
story of nesses, which from her first arrival in. Genoa, it| ‘And do you really think matters wear such a 
had pleased Mrs. Brereton and her esteemed friend | formidable aspect already ?” asked Mrs, Loegby, 
tell me Mrs. Crabtree to lavish upon her. Mrs. Heatherton, | suddenly leaving her seat and drawing near to the 
Gins who was a nice observer of men and manners, and | disputants, “ Do you think, Mr. Heatherton, that it 
I try to a shrewd discriminator of the lights and shades of | has come to this ?”’ 
vead it character in everyday life, admired the heroic gen-| “I consider we are living on the brink of a 
tieness of the one as much as she despised the paltry _ voleano, Madam, we are constantly made to under- 
ee de malice and uncharitableness of the others. stand that such is the case; and you know the 
n> Mins A hundred sermons could not have made so for- saying, ‘homme averti.’ 
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the torch of war will be kindled, I know not, have 
never heard, but that soon all Italy will be in a 
state of ferment, I for one am certain.” 
The Marchese nad taken his departure, and very 
many of the guests were grouped around the chief 
ers. “As I was saying,’ resumed Mr. 
Heatherton, as soon as he had bowed Sperone out, 
“the time is, I feel sure, drawing near; even the 
king, even I say, Charles Albert, is declaring him- 


they avance, avance—they cry Italy free—I sce 
clear how it is.” 

Brereton.—‘‘ Oh yes, you are right about the 
young dukes—right enough, they are fine fellows ; 
they have had noble advisers constantly about 
them ; their minds run with the age. Oh ay, yes 
to be sure—”’ clasping his left knee and sucking 
his lip in a manner peculiar to him when carrying 
out a bright ideain his own mind. “ Yes, yes—that 





self for the liberal line of politics—a thing I for | young duke of Genoa is a splendid man, he has 
one could never have guessed at, considering how | none of the fox about him—he has more of the lion 
well many present can remember that little incident | —to say truth I always thought old Charles Albert 

















eer 





of poor Rovedo.” | 

“Talking of Rovedo,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Heatherton, | 
“I met him three or four nights ago at the con- 
versazione at Casa Sperone, he looks thinner and | 

aler, but in excellent spirits, and he is going to 
be married to the elder Montefalcone.” 

“ Poor fellow, he had to make arun for his liberty, 
if not for his life. It seems marvellous to think of 
Charles Albert,’ chimed in Brereton. 

There was a clinking of sword and spurs across 
the large ante-chamber, the door drapery was moved | 
aside, and Conte Faro was announced. | 

“ Bravo Faro,” exclaimed Brereton, almost inter- | 


al 





rupting the grand circular bow that Faro was | 
making to the whole assembled company, with the | 


green feathers of his bersagliere hat sweeping the 
pavement. 

“Come at the right moment, I heard you were 
coming to Genoa; I suppose your regiment is next 
to be stationed at Savona, glad to see you, come 
old fellow, tell us all the news.”’ 

“Pardon, Messieurs, I have no particular news ; 
Genoa is excessively dull just now, one would say 
that all her population were drowsy — one sees 
nothing but a parcel of capuchins, priests, and 
canaille.”’ 





“ But about this liberty movement, this Viva 
Italia business. 


Brereton, all in a breath after his own rapid fashion. 


in Italy all my life excepting a few years at Geneva, 
and a visit once to England. Don’t quite take it 
in, that’s a fact—king of Sardinia a liberal ; excel- 
lent, good—capital—and then giving Faro a pro- 
digious slap on his back—say now—is it so ?” 

“It is so—I do believe,” exclaimed Faro, launch- 


ing out as sometimes he did in English—which, | 


for a foreigner who had never visited England, was 
very good, especially as to pronunciation—‘* Oui, 
vraiment—only I could not quite persuade myself 
of it, moi non plus—but, you see, I believe the king, 
poor man, did fear for the Autrichiens—how you 
say, Austrans—now he throw off mask.” 

* So then you have faith in him ?” asked Brere- 
ton, ‘‘ Wonderful idea ’pon, my honour; yes, 
wonderful.” 

Faro.—“ The dukes of Savoy and Genoa, his 
two gallant sons, have been always liberals; they 
are of another age, they see clear things may not 
always remain like in their grandfather's time, so 


How does it goon? Is Charles | 
Albert in earnest ? Tell me is hea liberal ?” asked | 





_dreamaway codini. 


; 


have all change soon. 


had a considerable share of fox in his composition 
—and I don’t altogether alter my mind ; though I 
like his turning liberal—it is such a good idea.”’ 
Faro.—* Well, we may all have our thought, who 
can chain that? and we can remember some very 
funny things in the past ; but hurra for the future! 
Let the fox fight and show his cunning on the right 
side—then Faro say—Vive Carlo Alberto !—Vive la 
liberté! I put my hand to my heart and I swear 
him faith—and keep it, too, so long as it shall beat 
—only he be true—but I say we must have a con- 
stitution, we must have free press, and more I have 
a fancy—jost a littel fancy—that my lettars come 
straight to me—without that some curious eye 
should have made the first peep inside—you see I 
am jost an idea particular on this here point.” 
Heatherton, starting up suddenly, “ Upon my 
soul, if there is a thing I detest, it is to have 
my letters opened, and now-a-days this abominable 
practice is carried to such a pitch, that positively 
last week I had a fragmentary portion of a letter 
from England—from my father—it was so scorched 
that had it been of the utmost importance, I could 
not have deciphered it. The clumsy wretches had 


set fire to it in endeavouring to seal it up again. Of 


course, I complained, and of course I might as well 
have spared my pains—they made some sort of 
shuffling reply, I forget what, and were civil, but it 
was that sort of civility which seemed to say, ‘Sir, 


you'll oblige me by walking off; it’s of no sort of 
“Strange idea, don’t quite understand it yet—-takes | 
some time thoroughly to digest that notion—lived | 


use your exciting yourself this warm weather, you 
only expend your breath and take up my time.’ 
Well, I walked off with my head in the air, ruffled 
enough, I assure you; I've often seen a scorched 
mark in the region of the seal. That is nothing, but 
this was carrying the joke rather too far. 1 think 
I heard you say that the same sweet trick once 
happened to you, Loesby.”’ 

Loesby.—* Indeed it did, but that is some long 


! 4 ” 
_time ago. 


Faro.— Ah Messieurs, say no more, it is enoff, 
vive la liberté, we change all that, spite of the old 
We will wake, and work, and 
| God help the right.” So 
saying, and Roly Poly happening to strut past, he 
‘lifted up the tiny manikin, and seated him on the 

epaulette of one of his broad shoulders, and clasp- 

ing his wee wellingtons, marched out of the open 

window on to the shady terrace, where he deposited 

him on a marble vase on the parapet. The de- 

lighted Roly Poly begged him to be a horse again, 
and take him a ride. 
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Captain Merriweather’s loud jovial voice was 
heard in the Sala where he was amusing a circle of 


juveniles with tales of the sea—of how a monkey, 
the fac-simile of Malandrino, who was now chained | 


the balcony, was on board his vessel, and how he 
ae astride 5 Coutaleh large dog as if he had been on 
horseback; and, moreover, that he anda cabin boy were 
on bad'terms by reason of mutual malicious tricks ; 
that on one occasion the monkey had stolen some 
of the cabin boy’s pudding, and had made his escape 
up the mainmast; the cabin boy had followed 
him with evil intentions, the monkey seeing the 
boy approach had taken the piece of pudding out of 
his mouth, and had flung it into the poor boy’s face, 
to his unutterable mortification and disgust. All 
this and much more did good-natured, hearty Mr. 
Merriweather relate, to the no small delight of the 
children, especially Freddy Trevors and Bertie, who 
took an unfeigned delight in whatsoever related to 
the sea, and were enchanted with the noisy, care- 
less, boyish, merry demeanour of their nautical 
friend, who evidently found himself more at ease 


-in their company than in that of the elders, for 


he was little more than a boy in years, and quite a 
boy in character. 

Mina fluttered about between her dear mother 
and the Miss Loesbys, and when they were sufli- 
ciently recovered from the effects of sun and dust, 
proposed a gentle stroll in the boschetto. Madame 
was there, she said, making a sketch of a pretty 
tree; madame made lovely sketches—would not 
they take their parasols; there was no need of 
bonnets, and just saunter down by the trees? It 
was agreed, so off they went, under her escort, Mrs. 
Heatherton remaining“with her other guests. 

“TY was not aware,” said Mrs. Crabtree, with her 
blandest smile, “that those Trevors were present- 
able people ?” 

“ | beg your pardon,” replied Mrs. Heatherton, 
in a freezing tone, “I really do not quite under- 
stand your meaning.” 

Mrs. Crabtree coloured very slightly, “I mean, 
Mrs. Heatherton, that I thought they were not 
quite comme il faut. I did not expect, in short, to 
meet them here, in fact, I—in short.” 

“In what way do Mr. and Mrs. Trevors offend 
against the laws of good society ?” inquired Mrs. 
Heatherton ; ‘do you consider them in any way 
vulgar or ill-bred ?” 


“I consider them very well in their way, but not 


belonging to our select ‘set, not that they may not. 
e very good people in their way, and well enough | 


informed, and all that sort of thing ;’ and Mrs. 
Crabtree looked up from her gold eye - glass, 


through which she had been surveying some choice | 
English engravings scattered on the table; “and | 








'a woman to be studied, to be well known. 





be downright angry, but by a strong effort re- 


covering her self-possession, she replied with 
calmly haughty manner— 

“In other words, Mrs. Crabtree, you would 
say—Mr. and Mrs. Trevors are not rich—do not 
keep an English livery servant, nor live in an ex- 
pensive manner ; that clearly is your meaning ?” 

“There must be some demarcation, some rule or 
line drawn; it always has been so, and will always 
be so.” 

“Quite right, quite natural, the difficulty is 
where to draw this line—you, for instance, would 
exclude Mrs. Trevors—perhaps I, in my turn, 
might exclude others whom you think eligible; it 
becomes, after all, in some degree, a matter of 
taste ; I, for my part, dare to admire Mrs. Trevors, 
I think her charming, in spite of her evident lack 
of wealth, which in her case is a misfortune which 
I fear her relations with Genoa have not ten- 
dered to lessen. I am truly sorry for her, on her 
own account, as tending to diminish her enjoy- 
ments, but I do not clearly perceive why the cir- 
cumstance should render her society less agreeable 
tome. I could devoutly desire that I might, by 
showing her every attention in my power, be of 
some service to her, and enable her to feel that | 
respect her.” 

Mrs. Brereton, who had been fidgeting between 
her cambric handkerchief and her fan—in an 


evident state of flurry—now caught the eyes of her 


son Charles, as he raised them from an illustrated 
copy of Lalla Rookh. The look seemed to say, 
“There now, you hear what Mrs. Heatherton says, 
and although a woman of the world, too, she shows 
sense and feeling which you have not, mother.” 
So Mrs. Brereton fidgeted, and took up her fan 
and made herself busy therewith. 

Mrs. Crabtree—“ You did not always appear to 
care so much for Mrs. Trevors.”’ 

‘My regard for Mrs. Trevors has increased every 
time I have had the pleasure of meeting her, she is 


As to 
her questionable friend, Mr. Merriweather, I believe 


he is not the model of ton, Mrs, Crabtree; but when 


I tell you that he is a fellow-countryman, that he 
was sick, abandoned, without friends, money or credit, 
and that that angelic woman performed the part of 
the good Samaritan, I think we may forbear to 
criticise.” 

“Oh exactly, possibly,” replied Mrs. Crabtree, 
without moving one muscle of her rigid counten- 
ance ; “ but how much of his misery do you imagine 


_was the result of his own recklessness, probably 


his own dissipation ?”’ 
Mrs. Heatherton—* Very likely the whole of it ; 
but do you think that Mrs. Trevors’ conduct is the 


ren that intensely disgusting man they have | less to be admired because, possibly, the object on 


thought fit to bring with them; altogether it is | 


strange, to say the least of it.’ Mrs. Crabtree 
‘topped, and again readjusted her eye-glass with 


whom her kindness is lavished may be a rough, 


noisy fellow? Very possibly, after all, the poor 
fellow is more his own enemy than any one else’s. 


ree delicately gloved-fingers, her sharp malicious | I have the idea that yonder noisy, heedless, foolish 


eatures assumin 


to ill-natured persons. 


g that set and rigid look peculiar | fellow may have a very grateful heart ; and more, 


I really should not be very much surprised one 


“irs. Heatherton for one moment felt inclined to | day to hear that Mrs. Trevors’ gentle tenderness, 
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and what shall I say ? high-souled goodness, made 
so deep an im ion on his hitherto reckless 
mind, that ever after he became a better, and a 
wiser man. Mrs. Crabtree, will anybody date their 
reformation from their acquaintance with either of 
us? I fear our time has not been so well spent.” 

“Well, to say truth,” replied that estimable 
personage. “I never considered myself eligible as a 
nurse, but I think it very likely that Mrs. Trevors 
might shine in that capacity.” 

“It’s my opinion,’ os in Charles Brereton, 
without raising his eyes from his book, ‘that some | 
women, and she is one of them, shine in every light | 
you place them.” : 

“« Pity she is married and out of your reach, Mr. | 
Charles. I really did’nt know you were her 
doughty champion.” 

Perhaps more would have been said had not Mr. 
Trevors, Colonel Loesby and Mr. Heatherton come 
in from the terrace, and seated themselves on a 
sofa, which like those generally to be found in Italy, 
was particularly bard and unyielding. 





Conel usion. 





+ + ee eee 


STARLIGHT. 





As one who, flushed and dizzy, 
Comes from the glaring light, 

Of some o’er heated ball-room, 
Into the silent night ; 

Gropes in the sudden darkness, 
at blinds him for awhile, 
And feels the cold damp frost-dew 

Strike him with shivering chill : 


So I have rushed, bewildered | 
With earth’s dry heated glare, 
From blinding worldly pleasures, | 
Into the dark night air ; | 
The dark night air of sorrow, 
Of disappointment sore. 
Through deep folding blackness, 
Will light arise no more ? 


Turn, turn thy gaze, my spirit, 
In patience, to the sky ; 
When the world’s glare, departing, 
No more shall dim thine eye. 
Then, one by one, in silence, 
Shall glimmering stars appear, 
Shedding a quiet blessing 
Upon thy spirit drear ! 





As first the cold chill ether 

Smote thee with shuddering pain, 
So it shall cool the burnin 

That dried thy heart and brain ; 
And thou shalt bless the merc 

That led thee from earth’s glare, 
Into the peacefal Starlight, 

Into the cool pure air ! 





THE STOKER FROM THE WEST. 





Out of the West came one passenger train, 
And out of the East another, 

With engines vomiting flame and smoke, 
And neither saw its brother. 

Rushing along the same line of rails, 
Twin dragons, eager for fight ; 

Panting for battle, with noise and fear 
Filling the quiet night. 


Into a long deep cutting they rushed ; 
When each its shrill whistle blew, 

Whose wild weird shrieks of the horror told, 
As they together flew ; 

While the Stoker from the West pressed hard 
The lever at his post 

Of duty—where his life might be, 
But not his honour, lost. 


In vain! And bright athwart the night, 
His fire-lit home arose, 

Dear little ones, around the wite, 
Who, prescient of woes, 

With arms outstretched, and head advanced, 
And eyes too fixed to weep, 

And lips that moved but found no voice, 
Implored him thence to leap. 


Tn vain! and with the crash, when cloud 
On cloud in thunder reels, 

The engine from the East went down, 
Beneath the West one’s wheels ; 

And tender was on engine hurled, 
Carriage on carriage piled ; 

And heaven wept, and not a star 
But shuddered as it smiled. 


A pyramid of ruin rose 
Above the walls of rock, 

Freighted with human beings, few 
Uninjured from the shock ; 

Some dead, some dying, frantic more 
To leave that living tomb : 

Such shrieks may no man hear again 
Until the day of doom! 


Thence lover bore his sweetheart, Death 
Descending at her back : 

And soon a hospital appeared 
Along that iron track. 

The guard his babe saved from the wreck 
On its dead mother’s breast ; 

But this distress! why moves it not 
That Stoker from the West ! 


The tender on the engine leapt, 
And crushed him at his post, 

Grasping the lever still, his life, 
But not his honour, lost. 

A poor man and a rough, as though 

ust fashioned of a clod ! 

From death and duty went his soul 

Magnanimous to God. 


Oh, kings! your honours give away, 
They neither make nor mar ; 

The man whom men and gods approve 
Can do without a star, 

Which never decked a robe so mean ; 
Or a more noble breast, 

Than that of this poor labourer— 
This Stoker from the West. 





—— 
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OUR LODGINGS IN CARMARTHENSHIRE. 


SKETCHES IN SOUTH WALES. 





; . ' 
Otp Epwanps was a Carmarthenshire man, a 


gardener ; small, brisk, and talkative; a general | 
favourite. He would come for a season and super- | 
intend one or more gardens; but he objected to 


take a regular situation, because, as he said, his | 
wife had ‘‘ a tidy little house down by Ferry Side, | 
near Carmarthen,-:and made a good thing of her | 


lodgings in the summer.”’ 

«There was a beautiful view of the sea,”’ he told 
us: “no grandeur to be sure—no grandeur (with 
the true Welsh drawl in the last syllable), “ but 


tidy and comfortable like—yes sure. And his wife | 


could cook; and there were two bed-rooms, one 
double-bedded, and a huge sofa which could be 
made into a bed.”’ 

Then he told of castles to be seen, and walks 
and drives and sea-side pleasures ; we believed him 


implicitly, and unfortunately took him at his word ; | 


a thing which I really believe he never meant us to 
do. 


Ferry Side. 
to inform Mrs. Edwards of our arrival on such a 
day ; things were packed, tickets taken, and off we 
set in high spirits, fully prepared for small diffi- 
culties, close quarters, and rustic appliances. 

The journey was a short one, and at the hour of 
noon we arrived at our destination. Out we all 
turned, father, mother, sister, brother, I’reddy, 
baby, and nurse—then box No. 1, No. 2, No. 3; 


carpet-bag No.1, No. 2, No. 3; hamper c@taining | 


linen, forks, spoons, &c., with provisions for the 
first day ; also a cake, lobster, &c., &c.,—sundry 


packages, railway wrappers, umbrellas, baskets, | 
baby’s perambulator, and Freddy’s toy wheel-barrow. | 
The train whisked off, and there we all stood on the > 
wee in the midst of our motley belongings. | 


hat to do was a puzzle! Nosign of old Edwards, 


nor, as far as we could see, anybody else. There we | 


stood, the miserable victims of misplaced confidence. 


We might have laughed, only we began to feel | 


weary with the glare of the sun, and a rather keen 
appetite for our dinner. After a time the tall 


figure of a woman, dressed in the Carmarthenshire | 


woollen wrapper and tall steeple - crowned hat, 
loomed in the distance ; she came nearer, bringing a 
male friend in her wake. We asked for a porter— 
she was the porter ; for a truck—there was not such 
a thing in the place. We pointed to the things we 
required most—she seized the hamper as if it had 
been a feather pillow, hoisted it on her stalwart 
shoulders, gave her companion another package, and 
off they both stalked, while we followed in long 
Procession, each laden with some portion of our 
gear. Slow and solemn was our march, for the day 
was more than warm, and the sea-sand loose and 
unpleasant,—moreover as we neared the village we 
Were conscious of being objects of mirthful curi- 
sity; still we held on our way, with all becoming 
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He had returned to his home for the winter, | 
and the following spring we determined to go to | 
Accordingly, a letter was despatched | 


gravity, groaning now and then internally, but 


_ showing a bold front withal. 


Our female guide and portress still led on and 


on, until at length, making a halt, she pointed to a 
| small house standing in a neat. garden. We nodded 


successively ; she marshalled us up the little ser- 
pentine cockleshell-walk ; we followed, she tapped 
at the door with her knuckles, gently at first, then 
louder—louder still. That want+«f alacrity looked 
bad: what could it all mean? Presently the door 
opened, the least possible bit. We could see a hasty 
adjusting of a clean cap and apron; then a wider 
| opening ; a head emerged, there was a look of blank 
'wonder stamped on every feature; all tho more 
when the gaunt portress exclaimed, — “ Mrs. 
_ Edwards, here’s yer ladgers.”’ 
Had Queen Victoria and all her Court suddenly 
| demanded entertainment; nay, had the inhabitants 
_of the moon descended and asked admittance, old 
Mrs. Edwards could hardly have appeared more 
appalled. There was a lull, then a burst of ques- 
-tions—had not Mrs. Edwards received a letter some 
days ago, to acquaint her of thisP—No! Was 
| Edwards himself at home ?—No! Very strange, 
very uncomfortable. Were the lodgings in readi- 
ness?—No! yes; that is, they were empty. So 
far well—down went our packages, and in we 
| walked. Surely never was such a musty, dusty 
smell; we opened the windows, which seemed to 
have been closed for a year ; we took possession of 
the chairs, and opened our hampers. Lucky, very 
lucky, that we had that provision: never veal pie 
tasted nicer, never was wine better. 

After our pic-nic dinner, out sallied the gentlemen 
/and the young people. Nurse and I had to face the 
full difficulties of our position. Those rooms cer- 
tainly had never boasted any grandeur, and now 
every article was an inch thick with dust. The beds 
| —well, it is best not to exaggerate,but could one im- 
agine anything more fusty? and then the cobwebs; 
in short the mouldy, musty, murky state of every 
single thing. 

Mrs. Edwards was called: would she kindly go 
and find some one to come and clean the house? no 
time was to be lost; at tea-time the others would 
be back, and then the little ones must go to bed— 
| bed! the very thought of bed was repulsive ; would 
it not be better to return by the next train? 
Meantime Mrs. Edwards had gone in quest of some 
neighbour ; poor baby was asleep, but could not be 
put out of hand; mamma could nurse baby, and 
nurse could begin to sweep; no brushes to be 
found; nothing for it but patience — patience 
indeed! why, half-an-hour was gone already !—an 
hour!—four o’clock! Well, this was something 
terrible ; would that seared old female ever make 
her appearance again, or had she gone off in some 
,mad fit? A quarter past four—and in walked 

Mrs. Edwards, followed by a burly woman, with a 
pail, soap, and brushes. Where had she been ? 
_Did she know how dreadfully late it was? Mrs. 
_ Edwards had been to a farm some miles off for a 
| trusty friend, not having faith in some of her nearer 


neighbours. Good gracious! that was a notion 
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that would not have occurred to everybody. But it 
was better to take things quietly, and so by dint of 
civility and bribery the rooms were got ready in 
some sort; the tea was prepared, and finally the 
little ones were safely deposited in bed. “ What a 
mercy we brought linen!” we said to one another. 

Meantime Mrs. Edwards had been busy cooking 
our supper. 

“ What's that red thing you've got in the pot ?” 
asked Nurse, as she passed the door of the little 
kitchen. 

“Oh, the lobster, my dear,’ replied Mrs. 
Edwards smilingly ; “the lobster, you know—yes 
sure.” 

“The lobster! Why it did not want cooking, it 
was all ready for eating. Did not you see that ?’’ 

“Oh, indeed sure. There’s cook it I did, you 
see, to make it nice and hot.” 

“ Nice and hot indeed!’ exclaimed poor Nurse, 
horror-stricken, as she lugged out the bubbling 
lobster by the claw, and plunged it, all smoking as _ 
it was, into the well in the garden to cool. 

“Could you get a little really good whisky do | 
you think, Mrs. Edwards?” asked Mr. , feeling | 
somewhat chilly after sunset, for the season was | 
very early. 

“ Hiss, indeed, at the Pelly-cane.” Out went 
Mrs. Edwards to the Pelican, and soon returned 
with the required liquor. 

** How much did you pay for it ?” 

“T did get it at the Pelly-cane ; I tell ye that ye 
may naw.” 

“Thank you, all right.” 

Despite our little contre-temps we slept soundly 
that night, and really began to enjoy our little 
difficulties, they afforded us a subject of laughter 
when they were stoutly encountered; and poor Mrs. 
Edwards’ anxiety to make us comfortable certainly 
deserved our gratitude. 

“ Mrs. Edwards,” exclaimed Nurse at breakfast, 
“ why this is a sheet you have put on the breakfast- 
table !—the sheet I gave you to make up Master 











castle, which rank among the most magnificent in — 
the Principality. The splendid groupings of round | 
towers produce an endless variety of picturesque | 
effects ; while the chapel is a beautiful structure in | 
the early English style. The ruins are very ex. — 
tensive; many portions are in a high state of | 
preservation, and give a clear notion of what those | 
One | 
may imagine, too, the fearful fights through those | 
loopholes—the enemy advancing in the plain, and | 
the life-and-death struggle on the portcullis. There | 


wondrous structures must once have been. 


is a legend connected with the- fall of this grand 


castle in the twelfth century, and how Queen | 


Gwenllian, the wife of the Tudor, rode foremost on a 
milk white steed, accompanied by two noble youths, 
her sons, how they led the fight—bravely and fear- 


lessly, a small and devoted band against a host of | 
And how the battle raged | 
fierce and furious at those gates of Kidwelly, and | 


Norman invaders. 


heaps of killed and wounded men bestrewed the 
plain, and blood flowed, and none quailed, until the 
beloved and beautiful queen and her fair sons all 
fell one by one at each other’s side, and then, and 
not till then, was the Castle lost. So goes the 
legend. And how, moreover, that a beautiful 
maiden, whose lover was among the fierce invaders, 
was murdered in one of the turrets in her lover's 
arms, by the ruthless “ Madoc Goch” (Red Madoc), 
the fierce old Seneschal. Besides Kidwelly there 
are the remains of Langharne Castle, remarkable 
for its fine gateway between two lofty towers. 
Moreover, just on the opposite side of the Ferry, 
and immediately facing our humble lodgings, at the 
confluence of the Towy, was the hillcrowned with 
the ruin of the castle of Llanstephan. Few scenes 
could be more picturesque in its way than that 
commanding ruin—with the peaceful village at the 
foot of the high hill, the whole overlooking the 
waste of waters. Llanstephan is a mere ruin, & 
shell, far inferior to the first-mentioned, both in 
extent and in preservation, nevertheless its position 
is enchanting. 
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t 
Frank’s bed on the sofa. What have you done| When the country had been explored on all | 
| with the table-cloth ?”’ sides, and the weather had given signs of an \ 
1 “ The table-cloth! why my dear here they do be, | unpleasant change, we took a hasty leave of our 2 
] the three things you did give to me, hiss sure.” lodgings at TFerryside, with a firm determination — F 
it “Ta, ha! So you have put Master Frank to sleep | never again to trust to the prompt delivery of a t 
| in the table-cloth, and have taken one of the sheets | letter to a gardener in Carmarthenshire, or to take | r 
‘| to cover the breakfast table. Well indeed, sure, as | lodgings without knowing more about them. r 
you say, that was clever!” | M. H. D. n 
With Saturday night came also old Edwards, and | a 
in his pocket the letter intended to announce our | b 
arrival, but which had lain comfortably at the =——————- = _ d 
Pelly-cané until sought for, on the return of its 0 
proprietor. a 
Mrs. Edwards’ eccentricities served greatly to| Oupatiext ones! Did the leaves say nothing to 1 
‘| amuse us—and having in some degree become used | you as they murmured, when you came hither to-day ! I 
| even to the musty beds—we remained quietly in | They were not created this spring, but months ago; s 
| ur rustic lodgings; for after all old Edwards had | and the summer just begun will fashion others for o 
| ot deceived us in the matter of cates, and lovely | avther year. At the baton of every laf tem i 
|| ueighbouring scenery, if he had misled us by saying | rock it, and the birds will sing to it all summer long, ¥ 
there was no grandeur in his lodgings. and next season it will unfold. So God is working for t 


Within a walk of Ferry-Side is the village of you, and carrying forward to the perfect development 
Kidwelly, and the grand feudal remains of its | all the processes of your lives. r 
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RECENT TRIALS FOR MURDER. 





We do not propose to sicken the hearts of our 


readers gees describing the horrors which | 


have recently shocked the public mind. Murder 
has been abroad in its most varied and revolting 
aspects, and were “ sensation ” our object, it would 


not be difficult to cull from the Newgate Calendar | 
scenes and actions sufficiently terrible and startling. | 
But why should we bring back murdered Banquos | 


to fill their empty seats, and shake their “gory 
locks” at society? Society had no hand, actual 


or constructive, in the murders, except in a very 
‘ ° . . } 
vague sense ; the duty of Society is with the mur- 


derer rather than the victim, and with remedial 
measures for the future, rather than unavailing 
regrets for the past. The term “remedial mea- 
sures” includes a vast range of all the highest 
probiems of progress, and will suggest to different 


minds, operations and influences of the most diverse | 


character. The Temperance reformer—not the 


least practical or valuable of his class-—naturally | 
cssociates with these words the multiplication of | 
temperance agencies, the war against the drink- | 
fiend pressed home with all the vigour of a nation | 


in earnest, until George Cruikshank’s ‘“ Worship 
of Baechus”’ shall appear to a succeeding genera- 
tion a travestie, and not an accurate picture of life 
inthe times of their fathers. ‘The political reformer 
may think not unwisely of an alteration of the | 
punishment of death, so as to make convictions of | 
murderers a certainty and not a chance, of adjusted 
commercial relations spreading comfort among the 
people, of education shedding abroad its benign in- 
fluence, and of political franchises tending to raise 
men from the sloughs in which they become brutal- | 
ized. Last and greatest of all, the Evangelist sees 
in the simple words “remedial measures,” the 
grand doctrines of the faith indicated,—the minds 
of men subdued by love, pardoned, accepted, and 
the human race, after its long alienation brought | 
back to the foot-stool of the throne, clad in the | 
white robe, and with the palm of victory. These | 
are themes which stir up within us all the yearnings | 
after an ideal of perfect humanity which are the | 
| 
| 


true incentives of the best of the race. However 
reluctantly, we must descend from these higher 
regions, and wide ranges of philanthropy, to the 
microscopic measures, which we are forced to adopt 
as the only practical steps by which progress can | 
be attained. We must waive for the present the | 
aiscussion of broad endeavours for the prevention 
of crime, and examine, instead, measures of the 


administration of justice for the repression of crime. | 


| in the business’ 
| 
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system of Scottish criminal jurisprudence, which is 
very different from that in operation in England. 
In many respects it is superior, in others it is less 
satisfactory. The main distinction consists in the 
prosecution of all criminals in Scotland by the 
Crown. There is no trouble or expense imposed 
upon private individuals for the vindication of pub- 
lic justice. The ‘‘ binding over to prosecute” is a 
ceremony unknown in the sister kingdom, and in 
this particular the Scottish system has undoubtedly 
the advantage. The Lord Advocate, whose office 
corresponds to that of the Attorney-General in 
England, is the Crown prosecutor, and to assist 
him in this duty, he has a staff of advocates, a 
Crown solicitor in Edinburgh, and Crown solicitors 
styled procurators fiscal, in every county. 
all is well, but the moment these functionaries come 
into play, the system of secrecy under which they 
work, tends to render nugatory provisions other- 
wise excellent. When a person is charged with a 
crime, or detected by a police-oflicer, the procurator 
fiscal undertakes a private inquiry, and also exam- 
ines the accused before the magistrate in private, 
the statements of the accused when he chooses to 
make any, being taken down in writing, and styled 
his declaration. Ina multitude of cases the party 
charged is dismissed after this private inquiry has 
been completed, and the public are left in profound 
ignorance as to the amount of evidence against the 
supposed criminal, or the grounds on which the 
public prosecutor thinks fit to proceed no further 
The public must take for granted 
that the prosecuting solicitor has wisely executed 
his duty; he, and not the magistrate, being the 
party who decides whether or not the ease shall go 
to trial. If the accused be committed for trial 
it is the duty of this official to get up the evidence, 
and where the case is prosecuted before the judges 
on circuit, or the supreme criminal court in Edin- 
burgh, to instruct the Lord Advocate’s deputies, 
or crown counsel, to appear in support of the in- 
dictment. The process here described was, of 
course, adopted in the case of Mrs. McLachlan. 
Both she and old Mr. Fleming, who was implicated 
from the circumstance that he was in the house 
where the murder was committed, were examined 
privately before the magistrate, and the procurator 
fiscal investigated all the evidence which could be 
brought to bear on the case of both the accused, 
Having before him the accused’s own statements 
in their declarations, it was his duty to test them 








_by the preliminary evidence privately obtained, 


and charge with the crime the party who was 
pointed out by that evidence as the criminal. The 
result of the private inquiry was the committal of 


The words, therefore, must be accepted in a very | McLachlan as the probable criminal, and the dis- 


limited sense, and with special reference to the 


short-comings exhibited in the chief murder trials 
of the last few months. 


The most notable, and perhaps ‘the most difficult | 


to bring under any specific category of failure, was 


the case of Mrs. McLachlan at Glasgow. It is | 


hecessary for the perfect understanding of this re- 


markable trial that we first of all briefly explain the 


missal of old Fleming, who then was held as a 
witness, and there can be little reason to doubt, 
that if the inquiry had been public, as in England, 
before the magistrate, or a coroner’s jury, the 
public would have been perfectly satisfied. Mrs. 
McLachlan’s statements in her declarations were 
| belied by the evidence, and, indeed, the only theory 
upon which her last statement, read to the judge 
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before sentence, can be believed, is on the theory 
that her own previous solemn declarations under 
this momentous inquiry were false. But the 
public had been kept at bay by the unfortunate 
system of secret examination, and they were natu- 
rally more icious of the man who was in the 
house when the murder was committed, than of 
the woman against whom the evidence of being in 
the house was circumstantial at the best, and | 
could only be gleaned before the trial from the | 
thousand-and-one unauthenticated rumours which > 
filled the air. When the trial came on the owe | 
mind was already out of joint, and excita 





le in| 
the highest degree. The evidence against the | 
woman was most damning, and the jury had no_ 
hesitation in finding her guilty, but no sooner was | 
the remarkably minute statement of the prisoner 
read in court, before sentence of death was passed, 
—* old Fleming of the murder, and excul- 
pating herself, than the public caught eagerly at 
this realisation of their own preconceived idea, and 
at once raised the criminal to the rank of a martyr. 
An amount of pressure was brought to bear upon 
the Home Secretary which he could not resist. 
A new, and again a private inquiry was instituted | 
as to the truth of the prisoner’s statement, and, | 
on the report of a single lawyer, the sentence of | 


; 
i 





death passed by a judge, after a verdict of guilty | 
by an intelligent jury, was commuted into penal | 
Such a result is equally un-| 
satisfactory to those who believe in McLachlan’s | 
those who believe in her innocence, | 
the privacy of the latter inquiry, having produced | 
an effect as unfortunate as the first secret pro- | 


servitude for life. 


guilt, an 


ceeding at the instance of the County Crown Soli- 
citor. The report of the investigating lawyer may 
some months hence be laid before Parliament, 
when all public interest in the trial has ceased, 
and when it will be vain ‘to endeavour to get 
an appropriate remedy applied to the branch of 
the system which may appear to be defective. 
Lord Brougham, in an address to the Law Amend- 
ment Society, appears inclined to blame the public, 
for an irrational sympathy with the criminal, and 
points to the formation of a Department of Jus- 
tice, having power to permit an appeal to a special 
tribunal on matters of fact, as the more likely to 
deal righteously with such cases than the Home 
Office. Here, Lsedeen: there could have been no 
appeal on matter of fact, as it was no dissatisfac- 


tion with the verdict of the jury, on the evidence 


laid before them, which prompted the public to 
demand renewed investigation, but a desire to 
have the truth of the minute and ingenious state- 
ment of the prisoner, made after the verdict, inves- 
tigated before death had stepped in to make all 
further inquiry, so far as she was concerned, worse 
than useless. Power to order a new trial was 
what was needed, and not a court of appeal; but 
many most serious questions must be considered 
before the principle can be established, that after 


an accused person has been tried vs a jury of his | 
f, 


yeers the result may not be final. on the other 
ee the public had merely got into an irrational 


A ee 











mood on the occasion, that is a misfortune incu- 
rable by any system of jurisprudence, however per- 
fect, and we question whether any better system 
could be devised applicable to aie an emergency, 
than the prerogative of the Crown to dispense 
mercy under the guidance of a responsible minister, 
It is quite immaterial whether that minister be 
termed Minister of Justice, or Home Secretary ; 
but with all deference to Lord Brougham, we are 
not sure that a lawyer would be better fitted than 
others to fill such a post with reference to questions 
of this description. A mind not likely to be 
biassed by professional views would, perhaps, ap- 
preciate better the line of duty in critical cases, 
One reform, however, is very clearly indicated by 
the result of the Glasgow trial, viz., that the pre- 
liminary inquiry in Scotland should be conducted 
before a magistrate in open court, and that with 
the magistrate should rest the responsibility, as in 
England, of deciding on the evidence laid before 
him by the Crown prosecutor whether the case 
shall go to trial. It is, indeed, amazing that so 
intelligent a people as the Scotch should tolerate 
sO pernicious a system as secresy in judicial pro- 
cedure, a secresy which is apparently objectless, 
and which leads, in numerous instances, to deep 
dissatisfaction. Had both Fleming and McLachlan 
been placed at the bar when apprehended, and 
the preliminary evidence been taken in open court, 
the public could have had time to weigh the evi- 
dence, and been prepared for the issue. It is 
also quite incredible that McLachlan could have 
publicly uttered false declarations to screen Fleming, 
when she stood in the dock charged openly with 
the crime of murder, if her last statement had been 
true that he, and he alone, slew the unfortunate 
victim. 

Publicity of charges, and of incomplete evidence, 
before trial, has also its disadvantages. The evi- 
dence in the case of Constance Wilson tried at the 
Central Criminal Court, for murder by poisoning, 
was infinitely less complete than the testimony 
against McLachlan, but Constance Wilson had no 
friends among the general public, and she was 
hanged on the most slender evidence of guilt, with 
scarcely an effort to save her. The public mind had 
been poisoned with tales of her extensive poisonings, 
tales which may have been all true, but which have 
never been proved, and are as likely to be myths as 

‘truths. Even the Judge, when pronouncing the 
last dread sentence of the law, did not spare her the 
'taunt that she was accused of having poisoned 
others. The weak point in Wilson’s case was the 
medical evidence, as it was in the subsequent case 
of Gardner, who was reprieved. Six years had 
elapsed betwixt the death of the alleged murdered 
| person and the trial, an inquest had been held at 
‘the time resulting in the verdict of death from 
natural causes, chiefly upon the evidence of the 
_medical attendant who had granted a certificate 
that death had resulted from cholera. In process 
of time rumours arose unfavourable to the prisoner, 
_and these so operated upon the medical attendant 
that he changed his mind, and six years after 
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having certified a death as having arisen from | 
natural causes, he swears that it must have been | 
caused by poison, and condescends upon colchicum 

as the poison employed. But the very symptoms > 
which lead him to this conclusion, induce eminent 
physicians outside to declare that if these were the 
symptoms, the person did not die from the effects 
of colchicum. No poison is found within the 
stomach of the victim, no poison is traced to the 
prisoner ; however, the new version of the medical 

attendant six years after the occurrence, is buttressed _ 
by the evidence of the eminent medical jurispru- 
dent, Dr. Alfred Taylor, who comes to the con- 
clusion that there must have been poison because — 
he did not know of any natural disease which could | 
produce the symptoms sworn to. Upon this 
singularly imperfect medical testimony, Mrs. Wilson | 
was convicted and hanged. What is the shortcoming 
here, and what remedy can be applied in future ? 
The publishing of vague charges before trial, how- | 
ever unfortunately they may operate by creating 
prejudice against the prisoner, is clearly a matter 
impossible to amend. They are not traceable solely | 
to the proceedings before the magistrate, but 
rather to popular rumour which cannot be restrained 
by even the most severe laws. The miscarriage 
in Wilson’s case was in consequence of the Judge 
and Jury accepting as good evidence what in reality | 
was most worthless testimony. We donot use the 
expression as regards the witnesses personally. 
The medical attendant, and, in addition to him, an 
expert like Dr. Taylor, were the very witnesses who 
ought to have been brought forward in such a case ; 
but the evidence given by these witnesses was most 
loose and unconvincing. Judge and Jury ought 
alike to have refused to receive it as conclusive, and 
we cannot help remarking that the defence ought | 
also to have done something to assist in bringing 
forward medical men to give testimony in the box, 
such as was given in the newspapers immediately | 
upon the trial being finished. A little inquiry and | 
zeal would have led to the discovery of many men | 
who would have contradicted the medical evidence | 
for the prosecution. However, the want of such | 
counter-evidence is no excuse fora Judge and Jury | 
accepting bad evidence as good, and disposing of | 
human life in an off-hand manner. A Court of | 
Appeal would have been of good service in this | 
case ; indeed it is one of the very strongest which 
could be urged for such an innovation. But why 
was there no inquiry by the Home Office as in the 
ease of McLachlan, or the subsequent case of 
Gardner? Was it because there was no popular 
clamour, and that the minister, responsible for the 
exercise of the prerogative of mercy, waits to be 
forced into activity by an outside pressure? We 
fear that Wilson’s case was entirely neglected at 
nead-quarters, although the poor wretch herself 


—————eaa 


sent a letter written with her own hand, begging | 
for the interposition of the Queen, on the ground 
The best systems will occasion- 
fail by the negligence or incapacity of those 
iarged with administration, and before committing 
ourselves to a demand for change, it is necessary to 


of her innocence, 
ally 
c} 


_Crown, would cease to be useful. 


the hangman. 
part of the Judge in the mode which he adopted of 


understand wherein the existing machinery fails. 
At the Home Office the superiors have many im- 
portant labours to perform, and cases for the exer- 
cise of the prerogative cannot be entrusted to any 
inferior officers. If the Department feels itself 


incapable of paying due attention to these most 


serious questions of the remission of capital punish- 
ments, by all means let a new Secretary of State be 
appointed to be styled the Minister of Justice. 
Such an appointment would supersede the necessity 
for any formal Court of Appeal, as the Minister 
would practically be in that position, while the 


responsibility of the actual carrying out of the 


sentence would rest with the party reviewing the 
evidence, a junction we esteem of the greatest 
possible value. A Court of Appeal would practi- 
cally preclude the exercise of the prerogative in 


every case where a sentence was affirmed, that is to 
say, the prerogative of mercy, wisely vested in the 


A Court neces- 


sarily acts upon fixed rules, and judges according 


to technical principles of evidence; whereas the 
great value of an ultimate appeal to the Crown 


consists in this, that the Minister is not tied down 


to legal rules, or forced to judge according to 
technical principles, but may take every well- 
authenticated circumstance into consideration, 
giving the criminal the benefit of reasonable doubts. 
We shrink from the notion cf tampering with 
trial by jury, by instituting any superior Court in 


which a few judges may reverse a verdict of twelve 


men chosen from the people. If appeals of this 
kind be permitted at all, the privilege cannot be 
conferred on the accused alone, but also on the 


_ prosecutor ; a verdict of acquittal might be set aside, 


as well as asentence of condemnation. How would 
this operate during a season of civil commotion, 


_when charges of sedition and treason might be more 
general than they happily are at this moment ? 


The idea is enough to bring back the shade of 
Erskine to warn this generation of the exceeding 
danger and folly of even stretching forth the hand 
to touch with good intentions that ark of our 
liberties—trial by jury. We must be careful that 
not even such a gross instance of failure in the 
administration of justice as the trial of Constance 
Wilson, shall.force us into paths of reform opposed 
to the principles of the Constitution, as it is much 
easier to lop off what we esteem to be an excrescence, 
or an over-luxuriance of growth, than to restore 
the severed branch to the parent trunk. 

The case of Samuel Gardner did not end so 
tragically as that of Mrs. Wilson, mercy having 
stepped in at the eleventh hour, to rescue ie from 
There was a miscarriage on the 


dismissing the girl, who was also charged with the 


crime, and retaining her as a witness against Gard- 


ner before the circumstances of the crime had been 
fully elicited. This was, in a certain sense, the con- 
verse of the Glasgow case. There the public pro- 
secutor, acting on his own responsibility, after 
considering the evidence taken up by himself in 
private, decided to charge the woman with the 
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crime, and hold over the man as a witness. Here, | 


on the contrary, the woman was dismissed, and 
the man tried and condemned, although the evidence 
inted much more strongly against the woman. 
Whe medical evidence was exceedingly unsatisfactory, 
the prosecution not having amet 
cost to bring up a really eminent medical autho- 
rity, and the surgeon examined, having ventured 
upon the most critical ground of giving an opinion 
as to the length of time the murdered person had 
been dead before he saw her. Wherever medical 
testimony is relied on it ought to be of the very 
highest class. Even then mistakes may be made 
alike by the witness and the jury, but there is less 
likelihood of mistakes occurring with eminent 
scientific authorities, than with those who have 
given less of their attention to investigations of a 
similar kind. If the medical testimony had been 
as authoritative as it was the reverse, the verdict 
of guilty was equally against evidence, and accord- 
ingly the prerogative of mercy was rightly exercised 
on behalf of the accused. Those who advocate a 
Court of Appeal may fairly claim this case also as 
a powerful argument in favour of the change, for if 
the verdict was against evidence, the conviction 
would in all likelihood have been annulled, and an 
innocent man restored to liberty, whereas under 
the present system, the penalty of death is only 
remitted, and penal servitude for life inflicted upon 
one who may be wholly innocent of the crime. There 
seems no reason, however, why the Home Office, 
or a department of Justice, if such should be insti- 
tuted, should not be bound to investigate minutely 
all cases where the capital sentence is remitted ; and 
if it can be shown, as in some rarer cases it may 
be, that the accused is innocent, he ought to be 
set free. At present the duty of the Home Office 
ends by a remission of the capital punishment, 
but it would not be a violent remedy to impose 
upon a responsible te: the duty of investi- 
gation, and in cases of acquittal to report to Parlia- 
ment the evidence upon which the decision had 
been arrived at. A Court of Appeal could not do 
more, while it might do much less, for the criminal. 
Trial by jury we believe to be the very best system 
which could be devised of reaching the truth, but 
so long as it is human to err, cases will arise where 
both Judge and Jury may be at fault. The existing 
machinery can correct any such blunder, and very 
- seldom indeed do we hear of a case similar to that 
of Constance Wilson, where a conviction on evidence 
so manifestly weak was carried out. The remissions 
to McLachlan and Gardner abundantly show the 
humane ‘agape of the administration of the royal 
prerogative, and without 
faultiness, we should hesitate to recommend any 


fundamental change, the exact bearing of which | 


upon other trials than those for murder we may not 
fully perceive. 
The remedial measures which we are inclined to 
recommend, from the consideration of these cases, 
are by no means sweeping or revolutionary in their 
nature. We tremble at the thought of tinkering 
the grand system of trial by jury, which has become 


—_— — — 


t it worth the 





so much part and parcel of our constitutional life; 
and it does not seem necessary. The miscarriage 
in the McLachlan trial would have been prevented 
by public examination before the magistrate, instead 
of private inquiries conducted by the procurator 
fiscal. The evident neglect which led to the 
execution of Constance Wilson upon very un- 


| satisfactory poner might be avoided, by separating 
_ the responsi 


ility of the exercise of the royal pre- 
rogative of mercy from the ordinary duties of the 
Home Secretary; while the hardship of keeping 
Gardner in penal servitude, if he be innocent, 
could likewise be met by imposing upon this new 
department of justice, the duty of investigation 
into innocence or guilt, as well as the duty of con- 
sidering the advisability of remitting a capital 
sentence. It is, at present, part of the royal pre- 
rogative to grant a free pardon, but the Home 
_ Office seems practically to go no further than to 
|stay execution. We are strongly convinced 
that the punishment of death is at the root 
of all the discussions now taking place upon our 
criminal procedure. If that were abolished every- 
thing would work smoothly; the errors of judges 
and juries, when committed, being reparable, as in 
the case of Mr. Barber, even when a severe sen- 
tence of transportation has been pronounced. So 
long, on the other hand, as capital punishment 1s 
retained, the public will watch with great keenness 
trials for murder, and controversies will arise, 
whatever Courts of Appeal may be instituted, or 
whatever divisions of departments may be decided 
on. The punishment of death is becoming more 
and more abhorrent to the public sentiment ; we do 
not in this article say whether rightly or wrongly, 
as the question is one of immense importance, and 
which must soon be discussed in all its bearings; 
but the fact remains, that the people shrink from 
coolly putting to death even the most hardened 
criminals. Nay, the mere fact that a human wait 
has drifted into the clutches of the fatal Caleraft, 
is sufficient to turn the tide of human sympathy 
in his fayour ; and horror at the worst of all crimes 
is positively lessened, if not excluded, by sympathy 





the minutes which draw him on remorselessly, pre- 
pared or unprepared, to an awful eternity. As 
certainly as our former Draconian laws have been 
altered into milder enactments, with benefit to that 
class of the population for whom penal laws are 
mainly intended, so surely do we believe that we 
must soon try the experiment, whether justice 
would not be more certain, if her sanctions were 
less extreme than the capital punishment which 


stronger evidence of | now awaits the murdever. 
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' 
| Tae man who carries a lantern in a dark night cat 
have friends all around him, walking safely by the help 
of its rays, and be not defrauded. So he who has the 
God-given light of hope in his breast can help on many 
others in this world’s darkness, not to his own loss, but 


to their precious gain. 


for the wretch who is told to count the hours and § 
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THE CENSUS OF 1861. 


On the Sth of April, 1861, the seventh decennial 
census of the population of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland was taken. 


syetematic enumeration of the people took place in | 
the year 1801, and, consequently, we have nowa 


series of tables illustrative of the growth and extent 


| 
j 
| 
} 


The first | 


of the population during the last 60 years. The first _ 
volumes cf the census of England and Scotland for | 


1861 have recently been published, the volume for | | 


Ireland being yet to follow. Those already pub- 
lished, bulky as they are—the volume relating to 
England, for example, containing no less than 750 
folio pages of figures—contain little more than a 
statement of the number and distribution of the 
people, and their amount of house accommodation 
on the night of the 7th April, 1861. All informa- 
tion respecting their ages, occupations, condition 
as regards marriage, and so forth, remain to be 
furnished in subsequent volumes, and these, it may 
be as well to state, will not, from the millions of 
facts which have to be severally tabulated and 
grouped, be ready for some months to come. 
The particulars now furnished, however, are 
valuable so far as they go, and it may not be 
uninteresting to draw attention to some of the 
most remarkable of them. 


_ excess of the numbers above given. 


The following table exhibits the numbers of the 
Population of the United Kingdom, on April 
Sth, 1861 (exclusive of the part of the Army 
and Navy, and Merchant Seamen out of the 
country). 




















Males. | Females. Total. | 
England and Wales —_—|_- 9,776,259, 10,289,965] 20,066,224 
Scotland 1,449,548) 1,612,446} 3,062,294 
Islandsin the British Seas 66,140, 77,807; 143,447 
‘Total of Great Britain /11,292,247| 11,979,718] 23,271,965 

| 2,804,961) 2,959,582) 5,764,543 








1 reland (unrevised) 


pretel of United Kingdom 14,097,208) 14,939,800 29,036,508. 





The Irish returns are not yet revised, and there- 
fore they must be regarded as merely an approxi- 
mation to the actual results of the enumeration ; 
moreover they do not include the portion of the 
army and navy servingin Ireland. The final result 
will, therefore, in all probability, be somewhat in 
As, however, 
we propose to deal with each part of the kingdom 
separately we shall confine ourselves, in the present 
paper, to the returns for England and Wales, and 
the Islands in the British seas. 


Tne FOLLOWING TABLE sHows THE Houses AND PoPpULATION ENUMERATED IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES IN LSGL anpd 1851. 
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| Houses. Population. 

Date. | : — —---- ! ~ ——— Sheamianeiiininan | 

Inhabited. | Uninhabited., Building. | Males. Females. Total. 

j anit | SR toe | er ee | 
1861, Apmil Sth 3,739,505 | 184,694 | 27,305 | 9,776,259 | 10,289,965 | 20,066,224 
1851, March 31st) 3,278,039 153,494 | 26,571 | 8,781,220 9,146,584 | 17,927,609 








Increase in the 
interval between > | 
1851 and 1861 { 


a = - SS 
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461,466 31,200 | 


| | 
j 


| 1,143,581 | 
| | 


—— es a ——~ 


995,034 2,138,615 | 
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THe FOLLOWING TABLE GIVES THE LIKE PARTICULARS WITH RESPECT TO THE IsLE oF 


Man AND 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

















| 
| Houses. Population. | 
Date. |——— oe 2 ~-- =a — | 

| Inhabited. Uninhabited. Building. Males. Females. Total. | 
—— ————aw ~~: Ps | me. 

} i 
1861, April 8th...) 23,012 1,309 | 173 66,140 | 77,307 143,447 
1851, March 31st | 21,845 1,095 | 203 66,854 | 176,272 143,126 
Increase in the | 
interval between 1167 | 214 *30 “714 | 1,035 321 
1851 and 1861 { 
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THe FOLLOWING 18 A TABLE SHOWING THE HOUSES AND POPULATION ENUMERATED AT EACH OF THE 
- Censuses, 1801 ro 1861. 








Houses. Population. 





Date of Enumeration. 





= 








1801, March 10th 
1811, May 27th 
1821, May 28th 
1831, May 29th 
1841, June 7th... 
1851, March 31st 
1861, April 8th... 


Inhabited. 


\Uninhabited 


Building. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 





1,575,923 
1,797,504 
2,088,156 
2,481,544 
2,943,945 
3,278,039 
8,739,505 


, 


57,476 
| 51,020 | 16 
| 69,707 | 19 
119,915 
| 173,247 | 
| 153,494 
| 184,694 


Not returned. 


24,759 
27,444 
26,571 
27,805 


4,254,735 
4,873,605 
5,850,319 
6,771,196 
7,777,586 
8,781,225 
9,776,259 


207 
274 


637,801" 

290,651 
6,149,917 
7,125,601 
8,136,562 
9,146,384 

10,289,965 


4, 
v; 


8,892,536 
10,164,256 
12,000,236 
13,896,797 
15,914,148 
17,927,609 
20,066,224 


in es on es ee oe, ee ae 
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Yielding the following increase of houses and and of these the English, whose case we are now 
population :— considering, do not exhibit the largest proportion. 


_ Thus, takihg the last decennium, we find that there 


Decennialrate of _ were 
increase percent. | 





Increase of Increase 
Inhabited of 
Houses. | Population. 


Interval between 
the enumerations. 


640,316 English 




































1,271,720 14 
1,835,980 18 
1,896,561 16 
2,017,351 14+ 
2,013,461 13+ 
2,138,615 12 


Years 
1801-11 =10°21 
1811-21—10. 
1821-31—10. 
1881-41 =10.02 
1841-51= 9.81 
1851-61=10.02 


221,581 
290,652 
393,388 
462,401 
334,094 
461,466 











Increase in 60 years | 2,163,582 | 11,173,688 |Total increase 
- — —jin 60 years, 


126 per cent. 








|Annual increase 
'1.366 per cent. 





+ The Army, Navy, &., are not included in the numbers prior 
to 1841, and the per centages affected thereby, viz., those marked ¢ 
have been adjusted accordingly. 


In other words, for every 100 of the population at 


the commencement of the century there were 226 | 


in 1861. The increase of house accommodation 
has, however, more than kept pace with this; for 
we find, on making the calculation, that the number 
of inhabited houses has increased 137 per cent., 7.c., 
the 100 in 1801 has increased to 237 in 1861. This 
increase, of course, gives a smaller average number 
of residents to each house; and accordingly we 
find that while in 1801 there were 5°64 persons per 
house, in. 1861 there were only 5°37. It will be 
perceived, too, on reference to the last table, that 


the per centage of increase of the population is | 


decennially diminishing; and we shall probably, in 
the absence of any disturbing influence to the con- 
trary, find the per centage settle down in process 
of time to a fixed quantity. The number of emi- 
grants has, doubtless, something to do with the 
diminution in question, but is not in itself sufli- 
cient to account for it; for, taking the whole of the 
United Kingdom, it would appear that the total 
number of emigrants therefrom (including English, 
Irish, Scotch, and foreigners) was about as fol- 
lows :— 
717,913 between the census of 1831 and 1841 
1,692,063 ditto 1841 and 1851 
2,219,355 ditto 1851 and 1861 


es 


of Population. | 


182,954 Scotch 
1,231,308 Irish 
194,777 Foreigners 





2,249,355 Total 


‘That is to say, the English emigrants did not 


‘amount to one-third of the total numbers. The 
probability is, that the per centage of increase is 
| steadily approaching its normal rate. 
| ‘The processes adopted at the last census for ob- 
taining the numbers were similar to those employed 
on previous occasions, since the management was 
placed under the control of the Registrar-General. 
_ England was parcelled off in the first instance into 
10 divisions; viz., 1. London; 2. South Eastern; 
3. South Midland ; 4. Eastern; 5. South Western; 
6G. West Midland; 7. North Midland; 8. Nortii 
Western; 9. York ; 10. Northern. Wales, by itself, 
formed another division, thus making 11 altogether. 
‘First among these in point of importance is un- 
questionably the “London” division. It is the 
largest division in point of influence, and the largest 
but one in point of numbers—the largest division 
in this latter particular being the eighth or North 
Western Division, consisting of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, the population of which two counties 
_amounted to 2,935,540 persons, while that of Lon- 
don was 2,803,989. Yet, though the populations 
|approach each other in number, the respective 
_areas upon which they are located, present 4 
_wide disparity; for, while the area of Lancashire 
and Cheshire is 2,000,227 statute acres, that of 
_ London is only 77,997! in other words, it would 
take nearly 26 “ Londons” to make up the area of 
the two counties just mentioned. The density of 
the population of the metropolis is therefore some- 
thing remarkable. 
Before proceeding further, it may be as well to 
explain that the London of the census does not 
mean London City merely, but is identical im 
| boundary with that adopted by the Registrar- 
General in his weekly table of births and deaths— 
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a return from which the newspapers usually make 
extracts every week. It extends as far as Hammer- 
smith on the west, and Plumstead on the east, 
Hampstead on the north, and Clapham on the 
south, and was divided for census purposes into 
five districts — West, North, Central, East and 
South. The relative areas and populations of these 
districts giyg an interesting series of figures, and 
are here subjoined :— 





; Area in 

District Statute Acres. Population. 
eae aia 10,754 ...s.0.-. 463,388 
, Sanaa hi aa 618,210 
Central .....; «... aE 378,058 
Th acon ¢ WB anch » 571,158 
South...... eee BEBE oicverteve 773,175 
77,997 2,803,989 


It will be seen from this tabular statement, that 
the extraordinary density of population which we 
noticed when dealing with London in the gross, 
applies also to its very centre—the centre of the 
entire kingdom. Thus its population (378,058) 
is very nearly half that of the South District 
(773,175), and yet its area (1,938 acres) is not a 
twentieth part of the area of the latter (45,542 
acres). The Central District consists of the follow- 
ing sub-districts:—St. Giles, Strand, Holborn, 
Clerkenwell, St. Luke, East London, West London, 
and London City. The South District includes 
every part of London situate on the south side of 
the Thames. The population of London City itself 
is 45,555, and its area 434 acres, of which 55 are 
water (the river Thames). In 1851, its population 





was 55,932; there is consequently a decrease of | 


numbers to the extent of 10,377 persons. 


This | 


diminution is thus explained by the Registrar- | 


General :—“‘the decrease in the population since 
1851, amounting in the aggregate to 10,377 per- 
sons, or 19°0 per cent., is mainly attributable to 
the conversion of dwelling-houses into warehouses, 
counting-houses and offices, the former residents 
having removed to the suburban districts. Many 
houses in the parishes of St. John Baptist, St. 
Antholin, St. Thomas Apostle, St. Mary Alermary, 
St. Mildred, Bread Street, St. Margaret Moses, 
St. Augustin, St. Gregory, and Holy Trinity, have 
been demolished, for the formation of New Cannon 
Street and New Earl Street. The number of in- 
habited houses, that is, of persons sleeping in them, 





has decreased from 7,297 in 1851, to 6,362 in 1861, | 


while the uninhabited houses have, since 1851, in- 


creased from 1,059 to 1,576: yet of these 1,576 | 
houses, at least 1,200 or 1,300 of them are occu- | 


pied during the day, being left tenantless at night, 
underthe general surveillance of the police.” Similar 
causes, though in a less degree, have operated with 
corresponding effect upon all the other portions of 
the Central District except Clerkenwell and St. 
Luke, which have both slightly increased in num- 
bers, but taking the entire district, there is a falling 
off from 393,256 persons in 1851 to 378,058 in 
1861, or 15.198 persons. All the other districts 


show an increase, and the total result is an increase 
in the population of London in its entirety from 
2,362,236 in 1851 to 2,803,989 in 1861, being an 
increase of 441,753 persons. The metropolis shows, 
therefore, no signs of de-population yet. 

Following up the idea of the Registrar-General, 
with reference to the migration of the people to 
the suburban districts, we may now search the re- 
turns for those districts for some trace of such a 
movement. And we shall find that the remark is 
justified by the result. Indeed, any one who knows 
much of London could indicate off-hand the most 


likely places in which to look for an increase of 
| population. He would instinctively name Islington, 


Greenwich, Lewisham, and other places somewhat 
removed from the busy centre. We shall find 
the increase in some of these places to be enor- 


mous. ‘Thus— 
Increase in 10 Years 
BRUM, 0003 4suneonones from 95,329 to 155,341 
Hackney ......+..4rom 53,589 to 76,687 
Paddington ............ from 46,3805 to 75,784 
Kensington ..... ...0.. from 44,053 to 70,108 
Newington............... from 64,816 to $2,220 
CRMIDOT WOE ose ncceess: from 54,667 to 71,488 3, 


and soon. But the palm,as regards increase of num- 
bers, is borne off by Plumstead, which has nearly 
trebled its population in the 10 years, having risen 
from 8,373 to 24,502 in 1861. In reference to this 
parish the Registrar-General says, ‘‘ The return for 
Plumstead presents the most remarkable propor- 
tion, as to increase of houses and population since 
1851, in any parish within the metropolitan limits. 
Its contiguity to Woolwich, where Government 
employment has been largely extended, is the chief 
cause of this increase.”” The increase in the house 
accommodation, however, has not kept pace with 


the population, notwithstanding the vast amount of 


building which has been going on during the last 
few years, the inhabited houses being 1,876 in 
1851 as against 3,195 in 1861. There are, too, 
only 69 houses uninhabited, and 90 building. 
Woolwich itself has increased from 32,367 to 41,695, 
and probably owes the fact of this comparatively 
small increase to the migration of its former in- 
habitants to the more open district of Plumstead. 
St. Paul, Deptford (including Hatcham) shows a 
large increase, viz., from 24,899 to 37,834. 

In some of the semi-central parishes, which may 
be regarded as somewhat in a transition state, the 
populations have remained nearly stationary, or 
have positively fallen off. Thus St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields has decreased from 24,640 to 22,689; St. 
Giles’s from 37,407 to 36,684; St. Clement-Dane’s 


| from 15,692 to 15,592; and Clerkenwell has increased 


| 


from 64,778 to 65,681. The parish of St. Paul, 
Covent Garden, has diminished from 5,810 to 5,154; 
but several houses have been removed since 1851 to 
make room for the new opening from the market 
into Burleigh Street ; and the site of the Piazza 
Hotel is now covered by the Floral Hall. Thus 
much for the metropolis. 

Among the Counties, Glamorganshire exhibits 
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the largest rate of increase in the kingdom, viz., 
37 per cent. Next in order comes Durham, 30 per 
cent.; then Stafford, 23; Surrey, 22; Lancashire, 
20; Kent and Hampshire, 19; Warwick, 18 ; Mid- 
dlesex, 17; Derby, 15; Cheshire, 11; and so on. 
Lincoln has only increased 1 per cent., and Hun- 
tingdon, Oxford, Somerset, Suffolk, Brecon, Merio- 
neth, and Montgomery, are all but stationary ; 
whilst Norfolk has lost 2 per cent., and Cambridge, 
Rutland, and Anglesey 5 per cent. each; so that, 
curiously enough, the maximum both of increase 
and decrease occurs in Wales. The entire popula- | 
tion of Wales, it may here be stated, is 1,111,780 


—what kind of a sword old Christian used, or 
where it is, or whether its edge is rusted. 

I must not stop to ask more, for these war-days 
are short, and the story might be cold before you 
heard it. 

A brick house, burrowed into the side of a hill, 
with red gleams of light winking out of the windows 
in a jolly way into the winter’s night: wishing, one 
might fancy, to cheer up the hearts of the freezing 
stables and barn and hen-house that snuggled 
about the square yard, trying to keep warm. The 
broad-backed old hill (Scofield’s Hill, a famous 



























place for papaws in summer) guards them tolerably 
well; but then, house and barn and hill lie up 
among the snowy peaks of the Virginian Alle- 
ghanies, and you know how they would chill and 
awe the air. People away down yonder in the 
river-bottoms see these peaks dim and far-shining, 
as though they cut through thick night; but we, 
up among them here, find the night wide, filled 
with a pale starlight that has softened for itself 
out of the darkness overhead a great space up 
towards heaven. 

The snow lay deep, on this night of which I tell 
you,—a night somewhere near the first of January 
in this year. Two old men, a white and a black, 
who were rooting about the farm-yard from stable 
to fodder-rack, waded through deep drifts of it. 

“Tell yer, Mars’ Joe,” said the negro, banging 
the stable-door, “dat hoss ort n’t ter risk um’s 
bones dis night. Ef yer goter de Yankee meetin’, 
Coly kern’t tote yer.” 

Wuar kind of sword, do you think, was that “Well, well, Uncle Bone, that’s enough,’ said 
which old Christian had in that famous fight of his | old Scofield testily, looking through the stall- 
with Apollyon, long ago? He cut the fiend tothe | window at the horse, with a face anxious enough 
marrow with it, you remember, at last; though to show that the dangers of foundering for Coly 
the battle went hardly with him, too, for a time. | and for the Union were of about equal importance 
Some of his blood, Bunyan says, is on the stones | in his mind. 
of the valley to this day. That isavague record, <A heavily-built old fellow, big-jointed, dull-eyed, 
of the combat between the man and the dragon in with a short, black pipe in his mouth, going about 
that strange little valley, with its perpetual evening | peering into sheds and out-houses,—the same 
twilight and calm, its meadows crusted with lilies, | routine he and Bone had gone through every night 
its herd-boy with his quiet song, close upon the | for thirty years,—joking, snarling, cursing, alter- 
precincts of hell. It fades back, the valley and nately. The cramped old routine, dogged, if you 
the battle, dim enough, from the sober freshness | choose to call it so, was enough for him: you could 
of this summer morning. Look out of the window | tell that by a glance at his earnest, stolid face; 
here, at the hubbub of the early streets, the freckled | you could see that it need not take Prospero’s 
children racing past to school, the dewy shimmer | Ariel forty minutes to put a girdle about this man’s 
of yonder willows in the sunlight, like drifts of | world: ten would do it, tie up the farm, and the 
pale green vapour. Where is Apollyon ? does he | dead and live Scofields, and the Democratic party, 
put himself into flesh and blood, as then, nowadays? | with an ideal reverence for “ Firginya” under all. As 
And the sword which Christian used, like a man, | for the Otherwhere, outside of Virginia, he heeded 
in his deed of derring-do ? it as much as a Hindoo does the turtle on which 

Reading the quaint history, just now, I have a | the earth rests. For which you shall not sneer at 
mind to tell you a modern story. It is not long: | Joe Scofield, or the Pagan. How wide is your own 
only how, a few months ago, a poor itinerant, and | “sacred soil’ ?—the creed, government, bit of 
a young girl, (like these going by with baskets on | truth, other human heart, self, perhaps, to which 
their arms,) who lived up in these Virginia hills,| your soul roots itself vitally,—like a cuttle-fish 
met Evil in their lives, and how it fared with them: | sucking to an inch of rock,—and drifts out palsied 
how they thought that they were in the Valley of feelers of recognition into the ocean of God’s 
Hlumiliation, that they were Christian, and Re- | universe, just as languid as the aforesaid Hindoo’s 
bellion and Infidelity Apollyon ; the different ways | hold upon the Kalpas of emptiness underneath the 
they chose to combat him ; the weapons they used. | turtle ? 

I can tell you that ; but you do not daa A you?| Joe Scofield sowed the fields and truck-patch,— 


as against 1,005,721 in 1851, being an increase of 
106,059 persons, or 11 per cent. 

The largest absolute increase in numbers occurs 
in Lancashire, which has increased its population 
by 398,204 persons. Middlesex comes next, with 
319,909 ; then the West Riding (Yorkshire), with 
182,301; Durham, 117,669; and Glamorganshire, 
35,903. The smallest increase is Huntingdon, 67 ; 
and the largest decrease is Cambridge, 9.389. 





THE SACRIFICE OF DUTY. 
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sold the crops down in Wheeling ; every year he 
got some little, hardly-earned snugness for the 
house (he and Bone had been born in it, their 
grandfathers had lived there together). Bone was 
his slave; of course, they thought, how should it 
be otherwise ? The old man’s daughter was Dode 
Scofield ; his negro was Bone Scofield, in degree. | 
Joe went to the Methodist church on Sundays; he 
hurrahed for the Democratic candidate: it was a_ 
necessity for Whigs to be defeated ; it was a necesity — 
for Papists to go to hell. He had a tight grip on. 
these truths, which were born, one might say, with | 
his blood ; his life grew out of them. So much of | 
the world was certain,—but outside? It was 
rather vague there: Yankeedom was a mean-soiled 
country, whence came clocks, teachers, peddlers, 
and infidelity; and the English,—it was an 
American’s birthright to jeer at the English. 

We call this a narrow life, prate in the North of | 
our sympathy with the universal man, don’t we ? | 
And so we extend a stomachic greeting to our | 
Spanish brother that sends us wine, and a bow | 
from our organ of ideality to Italy for beauty | 
incarnate in Art,—see the Georgian slaveholder | 
only through the eyes of the cowed negro at his 
feet, and give a dime on Sunday to send the gospel | 
to the heathen, who will burn for ever, we think, | 
if it never is preached to them. What of your | 
sympathy with the universal man, when I tell you 
Scofield was a Rebel ? 

His syllogisms on this point were clear, to him- 
self. For slavery to exist in a country where free 
government was put on trial was a tangible lie, that 
had worked a moral divorce between North and | 
South. Slavery was the vital breath of the South ; 
if she chose to go out and keep it, had not free- | 
men the right to choose their own Government ? | 
To bring her back by carnage was simply the old | 
game of regal tyranny on republican cards. So his | 





| 
| 


at the window to see if all was clear within.» But 
you must not think for this that Dode’s temper 
was the bugbear of the house,—though the girl 
herself thought it was, and sbed some of the 


bitterest tears of her life over it. Just a feverish 
blaze in the blood, caught from some old dead 
grandfather, that burst out now and then. 3 

Dode, not being a genius, could not christen it 
morbid sensibility ; but as she had a childish fashion 
of tracing things to commonplace causes, whenever 
she felt her face grow hot easily, or her throat 
choke up as men’s do when they swear, she con- 
cluded that her liver was inactive, and her soul was 
tired of sitting at her Master’s feet, like Mary. 
So she used to take longer walks before breakfast, 
and cry sharply, incessantly, in her heart, as the 
man did who was tainted with leprosy, “ Lord, help 
me!” And the Lord always did help her. 

My story is of Dode; so I must tell you that 
these passion-fits were the only events of her life. 
For the rest, she washed, and sewed, and ironed. 
lf her heart and brain needed more than this, she 
was cheerful in spite of their hunger. Almost all 
of God’s favourites among women, before their life- 
work is given them, pass through such hunger,— 
seasons of dull, hot inaction, fierce struggles to 
tame and bind to some unfitting work the power 
within. - Generally, they are tried thus in their 


_youth,—just as the old aspirants for knighthood 


were condemned to a night of solitude and prayer 
before the day of action. This girl was going 
through her probation with manly-souled bravery. 
She came out on the porch now, to help her father 
on with his coat, and to tie his spatterdashes. You 
could not see her in the dark, of course; but you 
would not wonder, if you felt her hand, or heard 
her speak, that the old man liked to touch her, as 
path. did,—spoke to her gently: her own 
voice, did I say ? was so earnest and rich,—hinted 


as hot and ready to 


head settled it: as for his heart,—his neighbours’ | at unsounded depths of love and comfort, such as 
houses were in ashes, burned by the Yankees; his utter themselves in some unfashionable women’s 
son lay dead at Manassas. He died to keep them | voices and eyes. Theodora, or -dosia, or some such 
back, didn’t he? ‘“Geordy boy,” he used to call | heavy name, had been hung on her when she was 
him,—worth a dozen puling girls: since be died, | born,—nobody remembered what: people always 
the old man had never named his name. Scofield | called her Dode, so as to bring her closer, as it 
was a rebel in every bitter drop of his heart’s | were, and to fancy themselves akin to her. 
blood. Bone, going in, had left the door ajar, and the 
_He hurried to the house to prepare to go to the | red firelight shone out brightly on her, where she 
Union meeting. He had a reason for going. The | was stooping. Nature had given her a body white, 
Federal troops held Romney then, a neighbouring | strong, and womanly,—broad, soft shoulders, for 
village, and he knew many of the officers would be | instance, hands slight and nervous, dark, slow eyes. 
at this meeting. There wasa party of Confederates |The devil never would have had the courage to 
in Blue’s Gap, a mountain-fastness near by, and | tempt Eve, if she had looked at him with eyes as 
Scofield had heard a rumour that the Unionists tender and honest as Dode Scofield’s. ; 
would attack them to-morrow morning : he meant | Yet, although she had so many friends, she im- 
to try and find out the truth of it, so as to give the | pressed you as being a shy home-woman. That 
boys warning to be ready, and, maybe, lend them | was the reason her father did not offer to take her 
& helping hand. Only for Dode's sake, he would | to the meeting, though half the women in the 
have been in the army long ago. | neighbourhood would be there. 

He stopped on the porch to clean his shoes, for; “She a’n’t smart, m y Dode,”’ he used tosay,,— 
the floor was newly scrubbed, and Miss Scofield | “’s got no public sperrit.” 
Was a tidy A and had, besides, a temper, He saidas much to young Gaunt, the Methodist 

ight as her father’s pipe. The | preacher, that very day, knowing that he thought 

man stopped now, half chuckling, peeping in | of the girl as a wife, and wishing to be honest as 
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to her weaknesses and heresies. For Dode, being | had some other protector to turn to than he, these 


the only creature in the United States who thought | war-times,—thinking uneasily of the probable fight 


she came into the world to learn, and not to teach, 
had an odd habit of trying to pick the good lesson 


himself, she thought, must have some purpose of 
good, if she could only get at it. God’s creatures 
alike. She durst not bring ayainst the foul fiend 
himself a “railing accusation,” being as timid in 
judging evil as were her Master and the archangel 
Michael. An old-fashioned timidity, of course : 
— thought Dode a time-server, or “a bit 
aft.” 

“She don’t take sides sharp in this war,’ her 
father said to Gaunt, “ my little girl; ’n fact, she 
isn’t keen till put her soul intill anythin’ but 
lovin’. She’s a poor democrat, David, an’ not a 


| 
out of everybody: the Yankees, the rebels, the devil | wished she could fancy Gaunt; but if she didn’t, 


‘and down. 


at Blue’s Gap, though of course he knew he never 
was born to be killed by a Yankee bullet. He 


that was enough. 

Just then Gaunt came out of the room on to the 
porch, and began loitering, in an uncertain way, up 
A lean figure, with an irresolute step ; 
the baggy clothes hung on his lank limbs were but- 
ter-nut died, and patched besides: a Methodist 
itinerant in the mountains—you know all that 
means ? There was nothing irresolute or shabby in 
Gaunt’s voice, however, as he greeted the old man 
—clear, thin, nervous. Scofield looked at him 


wistfully. 


strong Methody,—allays got something to say fur 


t’other side, Papishers an’ all. 


An’ she gets re- 
ligion quiet. 


out of a clean well, David, I say!” 


But it’s the real thing,”—-watching in the mornin’-—Lord knows where, nor for how 


his hearer’s face with an angry suspicion. “It’s | long, Dody, d’ye think ?—he’ll be wantin’ till come 


“ Dunnot drive David off, Dody,” he whispered ; 
“IT think he’s summat on his mind. What d’ye 


_think’s his last whimsey ? Told me he’s goin’ off 


“YT hope so, Brother Scofield,’’ — doubtfully, | 


shaking his head. 

The conversation had taken place just after 
dinner. 
saints upon earth, but he “ danged him” after that 
once or twice to himself for doubting the girl; and 
when Bone, who had heard it, “ guessed Mist’ 
Dode ’d never fling herself away on sich whinin’ 
pore-white trash,” his master said nothing in 
reproof, 

He rumpled her hair fondly, as she stood by him 
now on the porch. 

* David Gaunt was in the house,—he had been 
there all the evening,” she said,—a worried heat 
on her face. “Should not she call him to go to 
the meeting ?” 

“ Jest as you please, Dode ; jest as you please.’ 

She should not be vexed. And yet—— What 
if Gaunt did not quite appreciate his girl, see how 


deep-hearted she was, how heartsome a thing to | brained enthusiast at one end of the porch and the 


look at even when she was asleep? He loved her, 


old face. 
Scofield looked upon Gaunt as one of the | 


back for company, belike ? ‘Well, he’s one of the 
Lord’s own, if he is a bit cranky.” 

An odd tenderness came into the man’s jaded 
Whatever trust in God had got into his 
narrow heart among its bigotry, gross likings and 
dislikings had come there through the agency of 
this David Gaunt. He felt as if he only had come 
into the secret place where his Maker and himself 
stood face to face ; thought of him, therefore, with 
a reverence whose roots dug deep down below his 
coarseness, into his uncouth gropings after God. 
Outside of this, Gaunt had come to the mountains 
years before, penniless, untaught, ragged, intent 


only on the gospel, which he preached with a keen, 





David did, as well as so holy a man could love any- 


thing carnal. And it would be better, if Dode were 


day, and then—what? She didn’t know enough 


to teach ; the farm was mortgaged ; and she had | 
no other lovers. She was cold-blooded in that sort | 
of liking,—did not attract the men; thinking, with | 


the scorn coarse-grained men have for reticent- 


hearted women, what a contrast she was to her | 


mother. She was the right sort,-—full-lipped, and 


a cooing voice for everybody, and such winning | 
But, after all, Dode was the kind of 


blue eyes ! 
woman to anchor to; it was “Get out of my way!” 
with her mother, as with all milky, blue-eyed 
women. 

The old man fidgeted, lingered, stuffing “ old 
Lynchburg’’ into his pipe (his face was dyed 
saffron, and smelt of tobacco), glad to feel, when 
Dode tied his fur cap, how quick and loving for 
him her fingers were, and that he always had de- 
served they should be so. 


He wished the child | Federal army. 


breathless fervour. Scofield had given him a home, 
clothed him, felt for him after that the condescend- 


| ing, curious affection which a rough barn-yard hen 
’ 


might feel for its adopted poult, not yet sure if it 
will turn out an eagle or a silly gull. It was 4 
strange affinity between the lank-limbed, cloudy- 


shallow-eyed, tobacco-chewing old Scofield at the 
other—but a real affinity, striking something deeper 


_in their natures than blood-kinship. Whether Dode 
married ; a chance shot might take him off any | 


shared in it was doubtful; she echoed the “ Poor 
David” in just the voice with which high-blooded 
women pity a weak man. Her father saw it. He 
had better not tell her bis fancy to-night about 
Gaunt wishing her to be his wife. 
| He hallooed to him, bidding him “ hap up an’ 
come along till see what the Yankees were about. 
Go in, Dode; you shan’t be worrit, child.” 
Gaunt came closer, fastening his thin coat. A 
lean face, sharpened by other conflicts than disease 
_—poetie, Jonesome eyes, not manly. 
| “Tam going,” he said, looking at the girl. All 
'the pain and struggle of years came up in that 
look. She knew where he was going; did she 
‘care ? he thought. She knew—he had told her, 
| not an hour since, that he meant to lay down the 
Bible, and bring the kingdom of Jesus nearer in 
another fashion: he was going to enlist in the 
It was God’s cause, holy ; through 
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gin on earth. Gaunt took up his sword, with his 


eye looking awe-struck straight to God. The | 


pillar of cloud, he thought, moved, as in the old 
time, before the army of freedom. She knew that 


' 


when he did this, for truth’s sake, he put a gulf. 


between himself and her for ever. Did she care? 
Did she? Would she let him go, and make no 
sign ? 

¥? Be quick, Gaunt,” said Scofield, impatiently. 
“ Bone hearn tell that Dougl’s Palmer was in Rom- 
ney to-night. He'll be down at Blue’s Gap, I 
reckon. He’s captain now in the Lincolnite army 
—one of the hottest of the hell-hounds—he is! 
Ef he comes to the house here, as he'll likely do, 
I don’t want till meet him.” 

Gaunt stood silent. 

‘‘He was Geordy’s friend, father,”’ said the girl, 

ulping back something in her throat. 

“Geordy? Yes. I know. It’s that that hurts 
me,” he muttered, uncertainly. “ Him and Dougl’s 
was like brothers once, they was !” 

He coughed, lit his pipe, looking in the girl’s 
face for a long time, anxiously, as if to find a likeness 
in it to some other face he never should see again. 
He often had done this lately. At last, stooping, 
he kissed her mouth passionately, and shuffled down 
the hill, trying to whistle as he went. Kissing, 
through her, the boy who lay dead at Manassas : 
she knew that. 


-smith’s shop 





its suecess the golden year of the world would be- | ‘The man plodded doggedly through the melting 


snow, with a keener sense of the cold biting through 
his threadbare waistcoat, of the solitude and wrong 
that life had given him ; his childish eyes turning 
to the grey depth of night, almost fierce in their 
questioning—thinking what a failure his life had 
been. Thirty-five years of struggle with poverty 
and temptation! Ever since that day in the black- 
in Norfolk, when he had heard the 


call of the Lord to go and preach His word, had he 


/not striven to choke down his carnal nature; to 


shut his eyes to all beauty and love—to unmake 
himself, by self-denial, voluntary pain? Of what 





use was it? To-night his whole nature rebelled 
against this carnage before him—his duty ; scorned 
it as brutal; cried out for a life as peaceful and 
meek as that of Jesus (as if that were not an ab- 
surdity in a time like this), for happiness, for this 
woman’s love; demanded it, as though these things 
were its right! 

The man had a genial, childish temperament, 
given to woo and bind him, in a thousand simple, 
silly ways, into a likeness of that Love that holds 


' the world, and that gave man no higher hero-model 


than a trustful, happy child. It was the birthright 
of this haggard wretch going down the hill, to re- 
ceive quick messages from God through every voice 


_of the world—to understand them, as few men did, 
‘by his poet’s soul—through love, or colour, or 


She leaned on the railing, looking | 


after him until a bend in the road took him out of | 


sight. Then she turned into the house, with no 
thought to spare for the man watching her all this 
while with hungry eyes. The moon, drifting from 
behind a cloud, threw a sharp light on her 
figure, as she stood in the door-way. 

“ Dode!”’ he said. “ Good-bye, Dode !”’ 

She shook hands, saying nothing; then went in, 
and shut the door. 

Gaunt turned away, and hurried down the hill, 
his heart throbbing and aching against his bony 
side with the breathless pain which women, and 
such men as he, know. Her hand was cold, as she 
gave it to him; some pain had chilled her blood : 
was it because she bade him good-bye for ever, 
then? Was it? He knew it was not; his instincts 
were keen as those of the old Pythoness, who read 
the hearts of men and nations by surface-trifles. 
Gaunt joined the old man, and began talking loosely 
and vaguely, as was his wont—of the bad road, and 
the snow-water oozing through his boots— not 
knowing what he said. She did not care; he 
would not cheat himself: when he told her to-night 
what he meant to do, she heard it with a cold, passive 
disapproval—with that steely look in her dark eyes 
that shut him out from her. “ You are sincere, I 
see; but you are not true to yourself or to God :”’ 


same, if he had gone with her brother. It was a 
sudden stab, but he forgave her: how could she 
know that God Himself had laie this blood-work 
on him, or the deathly fight his soul had waged 


rT it? She did not know—nor care. 





Who, 


music, or keen healthy pain. Very many openings 
for him to know God through the mask of matter. 
He had shut them ; being a Calvinist, and a dys- 
peptic (Dyspepsia is twin-tempter with Satan, you 
know), sold his God-given birthright, like Esau, for 
a hungry, bitter mess of man’s doctrine. He came 
to loathe the world, the abode of sin; loathed him- 
self, the chief of sinners ; mapped out a heaven in 
some corner of the universe, where he and the souls 
of bis persuasion, panting with the terror of being 
scarcely saved, should find refuge. The God he 
made out of his own bigoted and sour idea, and 
foisted on himself and his hearers as Jesus, would 
not be as merciful in the Judgment as Gaunt him- 
self would like to be—far from it. So he did not 
satisfy him. Sometimes, thinking of the pure in- 
stincts thwarted in every heart—of the noble traits 
in damned souls, sent hellwards by birth or barred 
into temptation by society, a vision flashed before 
him of some scheme of the universe where all mat- 
ter and mind were rising, slowly, through the ages, 
to eternal life. “ Even so in Christ should all be 
made alive.” All matter, all mind, rising in de- 
grees towards the Good ? made order, infused » 

God? And God was Love. Why not trust this 
Love to underlie even these social riddles, then ? 
He thrust out the Devil’s whisper, barred the elect 


) into their narrow heaven, and tried to be con- 
that was all she said. Sbe would have said the | 


tent. 
Douglas Palmer used to say that all Gaunt 


| needed to make him a sound Christian was educa- 
tion and fresh meat. Gaunt forgave it as a worldly 


scoff. And Palmer, just always, thought, that, if 
Christ was just, He would remember it was not 
altogether Gaunt’s fault, nor that of other bigots, 
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if they had not education nor spiritual fresh meat. 
Creeds are not always “ good providers.” 

The two men had a two-miles’ walk before them. 
They talked little as they went. Gaunt had not 
told the old man that he was going into the 
Northern army: how could he? George’s dead 
face was between them, whenever he thought of it. 
Still, Scofield was suspicious as to Gaunt’s politics: 
he never talked to him on the subject, therefore, 
and to-night did not tell him of his intention to go 
over to Blue’s Gap to warn the boys, and, if the 
were outnumbered, to stay and take his luck wit 
them. He nor Dode never told Gaunt a secret ; 
the man’s brain was as leaky as a sponge. 

“He don’t take enough account o’ honour, an’ 
the like, but it’s for tryin’ till keep his soul right,” 
he used to say, excusingly, to Dode. “ That's it! 
He minds me o’ th’ man that lived up on th’ pillar, 
prayin’.”’ 

“The Lord never made people to live on pillars,” 
Dode said. 

The old man looked askance at Gaunt’s worn 
face, as he trotted along beside him, thinking how 
pure it was. What had he to with this foul slough 


we were all mired in? What if the Yankees did | 
come, like incarnate devils, to thieve and burn and | 


kill ? 
evil.” 
Jesus, in the old time. He would not dare to tell 
him he meant to fight with the boys in the Gap 
before morning. He wished he stood as near to 
Christ as this young man had got; he wished to 


This man would say “that ye resist not 


God this revenge and blood-thirstiness were out of | 


him; sometimes he felt as if a devil eraey him, 
since George died. The old fellow choked down a 
groan in the whiffs of his pipe. 


Was the young man back there, in the old | 


time, following the Nazarene? The work of blood 
Scofield was taking up for the moment, he took up, 
grappled with, tried to put his strength into. 
Doing this, his true life lay drained, loathsome, and 
bare. For the rest, he wished Dode had cared,— 
only a little. If one lay stabbed on some of these 
hills, it would be hard to think nobody cared; 
thinking of the old mother he had buried, years 
before. Yet Dode suffered; the man was gene- 
rous to his heart’s core,—forgot his own want in 
pity for her. What could it have been that pained 
ver, a8 he came away? Her father had spoken of 
Palmer. That? His ruled heart leaped with a 
savage, healthy throb of jealousy. 

Something he saw that moment made him stop 
short. The road led straight through the snow- 
covered hills to the church where the meeting was 


to be held. Only one man was in sight, coming | 
towards them, on horseback. A sudden gleam of | 
light showed him to them clearly. A small, middle- | 


aged map, lithe, muscular, with fair hair, dressed 
in some shaggy dark uniform and a felt hat. 
Scofield stopped. 
* It's Palmer !” he said, with an oath that 
sounded like a cry. 
The sight of the man brought George before him, 
living enough to wring his heart. He knocked a 





He lived back there, pure and meek, with | 


se the worm-fence, and stepped over into the 
eld. 

“Tm goin’, David. To think o’ him turnin’ 
traitor to Old Virginia! I'll not bide here til] 
meet him.” 

“ Brother !”’ said Gaunt, reprovingly. 

“ Don’t hold me, Gaunt! Do you want me till 
curse my boy’s old chum ?’”’—his voice hoarse, 
choking. 

“ He is George’s friend still ’’—— 

“I know, Gaunt, I know. God forgi’ me! 
But—let me go, I say!” 

He broke away, and went across the field. 

Gaunt waited, watching the man coming slowly 
towards him. Could it be he whom Dode loved,— 
_this Palmer? A doubter? an infidel? He had 
told her this to-day. A mere flesh-and-brain ma- 
chine, made for the world, and no uses in him for 
heaven ! 

Poor Gaunt! no wonder he eyed the man with a 
spiteful hatred, as he waited for him, leaning 
against the fence. With his subtle Gallic brain, 
his physical spasms of languor and energy, his keen 
instincts that uttered themselves to the last sylla- 
ble always, heedless of all decencies of custom, no 
wonder that the man with every feminine, unable 
nerve in his body, rebelled against this Palmer. It 
was as natural as for a delicate animal to rebel 
_against and hate and submit to man. Palmer's 
very horse, he thought, had caught the spirit of its 
master, and put down its hoofs with calm assur- 
ance of power. 

Coming up at last, Gaunt listened sullenly, 
‘while the other spoke in a quiet, hearty 
| fashion. 

“ They tell me you are to be one of us to-night,” 
Palmer said, cordially. ‘“ Dyke showed me your 
name on the enlistment roll: your motto after it, 
was it P—‘ For God and my right.’ That’s the. 
gist of the whole matter, David, I think, eh?” 

“ Yes, ’m right. I think lam. God knows I 
| do!”—his vague eyes wandering off, playing with 
the horse’s mane uncertainly. 

Palmer read his face keenly. 

“ Of course you are,” he said, speaking gently 
as he would to a woman. “I'll find a place and 
work for you before morning.” 

** So soon, Palmer ?” 

* Don’t look at the blood and foulness of the 
war, boy! Keep the cause in view, every mo- 
ment. We secure the right of self-government for 
all ages; think of that! ‘God,’-—His cause, you 
know ?—and ‘your right.’ Haven’t you warrant 
to take like to defend your right—from the Christ 
| you believe in? Eh?’ 

“No. But I know”—Gaunt held his hand to 
his forehead as if it ached—“ we have to come to 
brute force at last to conquer the right. Chris- 
tianity is not enough. I’ve reasoned it over, 
and” 
4.“ Yet you looked troubled. Well, we'll talk it 
over again. You've worked your brain too hard to 
| be clear about anything just now,’’—locking down 

on him with the questioning pity of a surgeon 
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examining a cancer. “I must go on now, David. | other than in being clean, yet every common thing 


‘ll meet you at the church in an hour.” 
' 6 0 ae going to the house, Palmer ?” 
“Yes. Good-night.”’ 


tranquil face, the mild blue eyes. 


“ Good-night,’—following him with his eyes as_ 
‘fall she had hung wreaths of forest-leaves about 
An Anglo-Saxon, with every birth-mark of that | 
He would make love | 


he rode away, “ 


slow, inflexible race. k 
philosophically, Gaunt sneered. A made man. 
His thoughts and soul, inscrutable as they were, 
were as much the accretion of generations of cul- 
ture and reserve as was the chalk in his bones or 
the glowless courage in his slow blood. It was 
like coming in contact with summer water to talk 
to him; but underneath was—what P Did Dode 
know 2? Had he taken her in, and showed her his 
unread heart? Dode? 

How stinging cold it was!—looking up drearily 
into the drifting heaps of gray. What a wretched, 
paltry balk the world was! What anoble part he 
played in it!—taking out his pistol. Well, he 
could pull a trigger, and let out some other sinner’s 
life ; that was all the work God thought he was fit 
for. Thinking of Dode all the time. He knew 
her! He could have summered her in love, if she 
would but have been passive and happy! Ile 
asked no more of her than that. Poor, silent, 
passionate Dode! No one knew her as he knew 
her! What were that man’s cold blue eyes telling 
her now at the house? It mattered nothing to 
him. 

He went across the cornfield to the church, his 
thin coat flapping in the wind, looking at his rusty 
pistol with a shudder. 





Dode shut the door. Outside lay the winter’s 
night, snow, death, the war. She shivered, shut 
them out. None of her nerves enjoyed pain, as 
some women’s do. Inside,—you call it cheap and 
nean, this room? Yet her father called it Dode’s 
shuggery ; he thought no little nest in the world 
was so clean and warm. He never forgot to leave 
his pipe outside, (though she coaxed him not to do 
it,) for fear of “ silin’ the air.” Every evening he 
came in after he had put on his green dressing- 
gown and slippers, and she read the paper to him. 
it was quite a different hour of the day from all 
of the rest: sitting, looking stealthily around 
while she read, delighted to see how cosy he had 
made his little girl—how pure the pearl-stained 
walls were, how white the matting. He never went 
down to Wheeling with the crops without bringing 
something back for the room, stinting himself to 
doit. Her brother had had the habit, too, since 
he was a boy, of bringing everything pretty or 
pleasant he found to his sister ; he had a fancy that 
he was making her life bigger and more heartsome 
by it, and would have it all right after a while. So 
it ended, you see, that everything in the room had 
“meaning for the girl—so many mile-stones in 
her father and Geordy’s lives. “Besides, though 
Dode was no artist, had not what you call taste, 





the girl touched seemed to catch her strong, soft 
vitality, and grow alive. Bone had bestowed upon 


her the antlers of a deer which he had killed,—the 
Gaunt drew back his hand, glancing at the cold, | 


one great trophy of his life; (she put them over the 
mantel-shelf, where he could rejoice his soul over 
them every time he brought wood to the fire ;) last 


them, and now they glowed and flashed back the 
snow-light, in indignant life, purple and scarlet and 
flame, with no thought of dying; the very water in 
the vases on the table turned into the silver roots 
of hyacinths that made the common air poetic with 
perfume; the rough wire-baskets filled with mould, 
which she hung in the windows, grew living, and 
welled up, and ran over into showers of moss, and 
trailing wreaths of ivy and cypress-vine, and a 
brood of the merest flakes of roses, which held the 
hot crimson of so many summers gone that they 
could laugh in the teeth of the winter outside, and 
did do it, until it seemed like a perfect sham and a 
jest. 

; The wood-fire was clear, just now, when Dode 
came in ; the little room was fairly alive, palpitated 
crimson; in the dark corners, under the tables and 
chairs, the shadows tried not to be black, and 
glowed into a soft maroon; even the pale walls 
flushed, cordial and friendly. Dode was glad of 
it; she hated dead, ungrateful colours: grays and 
browns belonged to thin, stingy duty-lives, to 
people who are patient under life, as a perpetual 
imposition, and, as Bone says, ‘‘ gets into heben by 
the skin o’ their teeth.” Dode’s colour was dark 
blue: you know that means in an earthly life stern 
truth, and a tenderness as true: she wore it 
to-night, as she generally did, to tell God she was 
alive, and thanked Him for being alive. Surely 
the girl was made for to-day ; she never missed the 
work or joy of a moment here in dreaming of a yet 
ungiven life, as sham, lazy women do. You would 
think that, if you had seen her standing there in 
the still light, motionless, yet with latent life in 
every limb. There was not a dead atom in her 
body : something within, awake, immortal, waited, 
eager to speak every moment in the coming colour 
on her cheek, the quiver of her lip, the flashing 
words or; languor of her eye. Her auburn hair, 
even, at times, lightened and darkened. 

She stood, now, leaning her head on the window, 
waiting. Was she keeping, like the fire-glow, a 
still, warm welcome for somebody ? It was a ver 
homely work she had been about, you will think. 
She had madea panful of white cream-crackers, 
and piled them on a gold-rimmed China plate, (the 
only one she had,) and brought down from the 
cupboard a bottle of ber raspberry-cordial. Douglas 
Palmer and George used to like those cakes better 
than anything else she made: she remembered, 
when they were starting out to hunt, how Geordy 
would put his curly head over the gate and call out, 
“Sis! are you in a good-humour? Have some of 
your famous cakes for supper, that’s a good girl!" 
Douglas Palmer was coming to-night, and she had 
baked them, as usual,—stopping to cry now and 
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then, thinking of George. She could not help it, 
when she was alone. Her father never knew it. 
She had to be cheerful for herself and him too, 
when he was there. 

Perhaps Douglas would not remember about the 
crackers, after all ?—with the blood heating and 
chilling in her face, as she looked out of the window, 
and then at the clock,—her nervous fingers shaking, 
as she arranged them on the plate. She wished 
she had some other way of making him welcome; 
but what could poor Dode do? She could not 
talk to him, had read nothing but the Bible and 
Jay's “ Meditations’ ; she could not show glimpses 
of herself, as most American women can, in natural, 
dramatic words. Paimer sang for her,—sometimes, 
Schubert’s ballads, Mendelssohn: she could not | 
understand the words, of course; she only knew 
that his soul seemed to escape through the music, 
and come to her own. She had a strange compre- 
hension of music, inherited from the old grandfather 
who left her his temper,—that supernatural gift, 
belonging to but few souls among those who love 
harmony, to understand and accept its meaning. 
She could not play or sing ; she looked often in the 





dog’s eyes, wondering if its soul felt as dumb and | 
full as hers; but she could not sing. If she could, 
what a story she would have told in a wordless 
way to this man who was coming! All she could 
do to show that he was weleome was to make 
crackers. Cooking isa sensual, grovelling utter- 
ance of feeling, you think? Yet, considering the 
drift of most women’s lives, one fancies that as 
ure and deep love syllables itself every day in 
beefateaks as once in Sapphic odes. It isa natural 
expression for our sex, too, somehow. Your wife 
may keep step with you in keen sympathy, in brain 
es nom but if she does not know whether you 
like muffins or toast best for breakfast, her love is 
not the kind for this world, nor the best kind for 
any. 
She waited, looking out at the gray road. He 
would not come so late >—her head beginning to 
ache. The room was too hot. She went into her 
chamber, and began to comb her hair back; it fell 
in rings down her pale cheeks,—her lips were crim- 
son,—her brown eyes shone soft, expectant; she 
leaned her head down, smiling, thanking God for 
her beauty, with all her heart. Was that a step ?— 
hurrying og Only Coly stamping in the stable. 
It was eight o’clock. The woman’s heart kept time 


to the slow ticking of the clock, with a sick thud- | 
ding, growing heavier every moment. He had been | 


in the mountains but once since the war began. It 
was only George he came to see? She brought 
out her work and began to sew. He would not 


come ; only George was fit to be his friend. Why | 
should he heed her poor old father, or her ?—with | 
the undefinable awe of an unbred mind for his 


power and wealth of culture. And yet—something 


she had grown meanly jealous of the thorough-bred, 
made women, down in the town yonder, his friends, 
in her secret soul she knew she was his peer,—she 
only! And he knew it. Not that she was not 
weak in mind or will beside him, but she loved him 
as a man can be loved but once. She loved him,— 
that was all! 

She hardly knew if he cared for her. He told 
her once that he loved her; there was a half- 
betrothal; but that was long ago. She sat, her 
work fallen on her lap, going over, as women will, 
for the thousandth time, the simple story, what 
he said, and how he looked, finding in every hack- 
neyed phrase some new, divine meaning. The same 
story ; yet Betsey finds it new by your kitchen-fire 
to-night, as Gretchen read it in those wondrous 
pearls of Faust’s! 


| To be continued. | 


SONG. 


ee 


A young man sits i’ the glad sunshine, 
By the old inn porch, so sturdy and brave, 
And he quaffs him a cup‘of the “ red, red wine,” 
And he trolls him a jovial and hearty stave ; 
For his eye is bright, and his heart is light, 
And merry as is the wild bee’s hum, 
As he sings the while, with a beaming smile, 
Of the beautiful golden years to come : 
“ Merrily, merrily, pass the years, 
Merrily, cheerily, on they go, 
For love is precious and life is sweet, 
And we all may be happy here below. 
Then twine me a brimmingeup with flowers, 
And sing hurrah! for woman and wine! 
And I would that this joyous life of ours 
Might blossom for ever, comrades mine,— 
Might blossom, might blossom, for ever. 


An old man sits i’ the sad sunshine, 
By the gray church porch, on a rustic grave, 
And he heaves him a pitifnl, querulous whine, 
Aud hecroons him a broken and doleful stave. 
For his hair is white, and dimm’d his sight, 
And his heart is drear as a winter sky, 
As he looks back now, with a brooding brow 
On the bitter and sorrowful years gone by : 
“ Wearily, wearily, pass the years, 
Drearily, drearily, on they go, 
Yea Love is false, and Life is sad, 
And we all must suffer here below. 
Then twine me a wreath of cypress flowers, 
And dig me a grave by the old yew tree, 
And I would that this sorrowful life of ours 
Were ended, O brothers, at last, for me, 
Were ended, were ended, at last. 


| Chelmsford. E. C. 


within her at the moment rose up royal—his equal. | 


He knew her, as she might be! 


Between them | 


; 


there was something deeper than the shallow kind | 


greeting they gave the world,—recognition. 


stood nearest to him,—she only! If sometimes 





She | 


| Tat which is called “ public sentiment” is often no- 
| thing but a rod held over the head of approbativeness. 
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" fe ged | latter constantly recurring as the self-denying offering 
, i. THE MONTHLY MIRROR of some poor sempstress who has, perhaps, gone without 
. | the most essential components of a meal to throw in 
1e OF FACT AED RUMOUR. her mite. Suggestions are not wanting as to the most | 
rt 


_ready and suitable methods of aiding in the good work | 
m of collection. One gentleman sends the price of a 
= A season more bare of interest than the present, it couple of gallons of spirit, and promises to continue the | 
would be hard to conceive, always excepting those sum, foregoing his nightly glass of grog, by which, itis | 





ld painful topics supreme in the minds of all; but the to be hoped, he may reap the consciousness of doing | 
if details of war and famine are not for these columns, and twofold good. A City firm advises the placing of boxes | 
7 of light and trifling information there is a dearth, at the doors of all places of business, labelled with the 1 
ind remarkable even for the time of year. The majority purpose to which their contents are devoted. Mr. || 
ll, of’the Prince of Wales, and the great civic festival, have Lance, the painter, puts forth a suggestion that every |. 
at passed, yet afforded little subject for comment. The artist who has personally experienced the patronage of || 
k- Exhibition has had the effect of recalling many of the “the princely merchants of Liverpool and Manchester” | 
ne : absentees to London, and its dying glories shedalustre shall send a picture to the forthcoming exhibition of || 
ire upon November days somewhat foreign to the month. | the British nstitution, accompanied by a statement || 
1S But it has finally passed away, and when these pages | that the proceeds of its sale are to be paid into the 


are in print, nothing but the bare and empty walls will general fund for the relief of the distressed operatives. 
remain, of that barn-like edifice which has formed the Such suggestions are surely worth much, if only 
point of attraction, the subject of comment, the evincing how universal is the sympathy, and how 
eynosure of the world, for the past year. What isto genuine the desire to assist in the good work of 
be the nature of the ceremony with which we are yet succouring the afflicted. | 
threatened, to take place within the building, appears Our brethren in the north are to receive the full || 
not fully known ; to us it does still appear that the benefits, if any, of the annual influx of fat beeves and | 
most fitting ceremony to be performed with all possible no less sturdy visitants with which the recurrence of || 
celerity is that of its dismemberment and removal. the Cattle Show has hitherto made the western por- || 
It would be a singular inquiry, not devoid of interest, tions of the metropolis familiar. The opening of the || 
the gleaning, so to speak, after the great World’s Show; new Agricultural Hall at Islington, the future home of 
could we count up the divers incidents of moment to the great Metropolitan Christmas Cattle Show, is ap- | 
which it has given rise—the projects built thereon to | pointed to take place on Monday, the 8th instant. The | 
be overthrown, or fulfilled, and with what results—the building extends over a space closely verging on three | 
influences by it exerted, life-long, for good or ill—the | acres. It has two loftty towers, and capacious ecntral || 
¢,” | lives cut short, the hopes dashed—the fortunes lost or , and side entrances ; the main hall is 384 feet in length | 
won. In this book-making age ’tis a wonder no such | by 217 in breadth, and the span of the central portion | 
work has been announced ; such statistics would—could | of the glass roof which is 76 feet in height, is about 
their accuracy be relied on—prove at least as satis- | 125 feet. The galleries are 36 feet in width, and there || 
factory as those of the pork-pies and plum-buns | is a minor hall 100 feet square. The increased accom- | 
consumed by the refreshment departments, to which modation for the public is obvious at a glance, the 
some of our contemporaries have professedly treated | central avenue beiug 23 feet in width, the most expan- || 
us. Here and there scraps of facts in connection with | sive crinoline need scarcely fear undue pressure. The |. 
the never-to-be-forgotten epoch of ’62 do come across | proximity of the hall to the King’s Cross and Euston 
us. One Viennese exhibitor, we learn, received orders | Stations, and the facilities afforded by the numerous 
for upwards of £10,000 worth of goods, though his | means of conveyance to all parts of the metropolis, 
name and fame had been hitherto unknown beyond his | cannot fail to win the approbation of all country 
native country. A certain sculptor has received so | visitors, and assure the ultimate success of the specu- 
many commissions for repeats of a group exhibited, as | lation. 
would, at a fair computation, keep him employed during | Rumour supplies us with pleasant tidings in the 
the next twenty years, supposing the work to be promise of an entertainment shortly to be opened at 
executed by his own hands. Among many amusing | the Egyptian Hall under the auspices of Mr. Edmund 
instances of determination and energy called forth by | Yates and Mr. Power; household names those, familiar 
ie, the desire to “see the Exhibition” is that of a young | in the mouths of play-goers of some thirty years ago, 
re. Northumbrian, deaf and dumb, who resolved on | and whose reputation we trust, and doubt not, to see 
walking from Edinburgh to London ; for what reason | well sustained in the persons of their sons. We share 
does not appear very clear, since his station in life | the general anticipation which already runs high 
, warrants the supposition that his means were not | regarding Messrs. Yates and Power’s Entertainment. 
80 limited as to preclude an easier mode of conveyance. The Christy's Minstrels are still drawing large || 
He started from Edinburgh on the night of Tuesday, | audiences, to which they appear constantly to mete 
October 7th, and on the morning of Friday, October | out full gratification. It says much in favour of | 
the 24th, reached London. From Stamford to London these renowned musicians, that they have continued to || 
he walked 130 miles in thirty-six hours, without | exert their long sustained powers of attraction at a || 








ers, rr food, or sleep. He arrived in excellent con- | period when London presents but a barren field to || 

“ition, his feet and shoes in perfect condition. On the | most of their contemporaries. 

ours Sameer ate sparingly, and partook of no alcoholic Mr. Leech’s Gallery of Comicalities has gone to 
lors, the 


only use he made of the whisky he procured | enliven the sober denizens of the City, at the Auction || 

isten the inside of—his shoes ! an improve- | Mart, near the Bank, and continues to attract atoler- || 

2 ¢, ment on the usual mode of application, which we | able number of visitants. 

aa to the consideration of all travellers,| |The Cruikshank Gallery, recently opened at Exeter 
ether on business or pleasure. Hall, presents a feature as novel as it is agreeable for 

= © contributions to the Lancashire Funds continue to | sight-seers, no less than lovers of art to study. Here 

pour in from all quarters, from £1,000 to 5d., the former | are collected several hundred proof etchings, sketches, 


munifice a A caus . . ° > 
en no- iniicent donation appears under the initials C.M., the | &c., (embracing a period of upwards of fifty years,) 
veness. 
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all from the hand of this indefatigable and unrivalled 
master of humour, this pleasant, yet stringent satirist 
of mankind. 

Here we are taken back to the days of railway 
mania, bubble bursting, huge bonnets, gigantic neck- 
ties, clairvoyance, and the nameless numberless absur- 
dities of past and modern times. Whoso needs an 
hour’s relaxation, or the enjoyment of a hearty laugh, 
let him betake himself to the Cruikshank Gallery. 
While to the bler, who believes he has fallen on 
the worst of times, that Folly never reigned so pre- 
eminent, that Prejudice or Fashion, or any of the time- 
serving tribe, were never rampant as in these days, we 
would say, hie thee to Exeter Hall, there in the inimit- 
able resources of pencil which never errs review the 
Past, and learn contentment with the Present. We 
must not forget to add, that Mr. Cruikshank’s latest 
work, the painting of the “ Worship of Bacchus,” forms 
a prominent feature of the gallery. Of this we have 
before spoken. 

Two good dramatic pieces have been produced lately. 
At the Princess’s Theatre, One Good Turn Deserves 
Another, Miss Amy Sedgwick, Mr. George Vining, 
and Mr. H. Neville, in the principal characters, have 
justly earned abundant laurels. The other, Camitla’s 
Husband, at the Olympic, with Mr. Robson in a cha- 
racter which he plays to perfection, bids fair to have a 
longrun. It isa positive pleasure to record the suc- 
cess Of anything not absurdly farcical, nor revoltingly 
sensational ; and we heartily accord to these we have 
recorded their fullest meed of praise. 

Mr. Boucicault has finally settled upon the transpon- 
tine stage of Astley’s as the scene of his improvements 
and labours. Whether these are to consist in adapting 
his entertainments to the audience, or by the special 
charm of his announcements attracting an audience 
from across the bridges, time alone can tell. 

Mr. Phelps, whose name has been so long and so 
honourably connected with Sadler's Wells, has taken 
his final farewell in a series of performances, which 
were as well attended as might be anticipated, from 
the estimation in which this excellent actor and 
estimable man has ever been held. 

Mr. Falconer is to inaugurate his lesseeship of 
Drury Lane, at Christmas, with a new piece, of which 
he is the author. From the experience we have 
already had of this gentleman’s versatile talents, we 


may indulge in anticipations of a pleasant nature | 


without fear of disappointment. 


The rumour of the death of Madame Anna Bishop | 


turns out to be wholly groundless ; the report had its 
origin in the sensational paragraph of an American 
paper. 

The excess into which followers of a certain school 
of literature have of late been betrayed in the prodac- 
tion of thrilling and exaggerated incident, is beginning 


to produce reaction in some quarters. A few instances | 


of the better change, a more healthy and life-like de- 
lineation of men and things, we have been glad to 
notice ; Abel Drake's Wife and Footsteps Behind Him, 


were creditable instances, and merit honourable men- | 
We are always glad to | 


tion as such in these columns. 
welcome such signs of a return to the more wholesome 
aud profitable style of fiction, and with pleasure we 


add yet another to the list— Slaves of the Ring, (Messrs. | 
Hurst and Blackett,) by the author of Wildflower and | 


Grandmother's Money, so far transcends either of the 
the writer’s previous works, that we are led to antici- 
pate even greater things from the same facile and 
nervous pen. The characters are truthfully drawn ; 


the interest is well sustained, the more remarkably that | 


there is literally no plot, and almost an absence of that 





stock in trade with modern novelists—lovemaking ; and 
without a shadow of cant in sentimentalism. An excel- 
lent model lesson may be deducted from the whole, 
**Woman from a New Point of View,” might have 
been the not inappropriate title of a work lately issued 
by the above-named publishers—Female Life in Prison, 
the Experiences of a Prison Matron, is a book which 
will be eagerly read, and not easily forgotten. Di] 
not these experiences bear the unmistakeable impress 
of truth we might well be credulous of some of the 
statements therein conveyed; so startling, so unuttera- 
bly terrible are the pictures given, the incidents of that 
seething mass of crime and suffering, of which we are 
so ignorant, existing in our midst. Well may the 
author say there are scenes to which the pen of 
a Poe, or a Sue, could alone do justice, or which only a 
— dark and daring as their own would care to 
athom. These volumes contain many excellent sug- 
gestions, and valuable, yet modestly given hints as to 
the improvements which might be made with advan- 
tage to the comfort and safety of both prisoners an« 
those who have the care of them, which can scarcely 
fail of doing} good; while the glimpses which are 
therein afforded of the strange moods, and inner work- 
ings of the criminals’ minds, present a new and terribly 
strange phase for the philanthropist and social reformer 
to study. 

Common Life Serinons, by F. Erskine Clarke, M.A. 

(Morgan, 10, Paternoster-row.) This little collection of 
the sermons of an earnest man and faithful minister, 
| torms a volume which may be read with equal pleasure 
by all. Whatever be his sect or denomination, no man 
having the warmth of common humanity, and tlhe 
_Christian’s love of his fellow-mortals, at his heart, can 
fail to appreciate the rare generality and excellent 
teaching of those lessons in the daily duties of our 
“common life.” 

Liverpool Sketches (London: W. Tweedie. Liverpool: 
| W. Gilling, Lord-street), by Hugh Shimmin. The 
| sketches which compose this volume have, we are toli 
| by the author, chiefly appeared in a periodical called 
| the Porcupine. They will be, however, new to most of 
our readers, to whom we most heartily commend thie 
book, not only as a series of as truthful and vigorous 
“ pictures from life,” as we have ever met with, but as 
interesting reading ; and if at times most painful, ofa 
class which evolving deep thought and a consideration 
for the interests of our fellow-creatures, is at all times 
valuable. 

The Mission Pastor.—Memorials of the Rev. Thomas 
| Boaz, LL.D. (John Snow, Paternoster-row, London.) 
| The memorials of an earnest and devoted man, a good 
| father, a sincere Christian, and a true benefactor to his 
'race. The Rev. T. Boaz was for twenty-four years a 
missionary in Calcutta, where his services as a faithful 
minister in the cause of religion no less than a pro- 
moter of every good work will not be easily forgotten, 
| nor need the testimony of the hearts his benevolence 
attached, and the gentleness of his disposition could not 
fail to endear. He was the founder of the Sailors’ 
Home at Calcutta, a great promoter of the Christian 
institution at Bhoorampore ; in fact the leader, assist- 
ant, and supporter of every scheme which was mooted 
for the benefit and amelioration of mankind during his 
residence in that long continued sphere of his labours. 
He died in England, October, 1861. These memoirs 
are written by his widow, and edited by his brother-in- 
|law. They are dictated in the spirit of sincere affec- 
tion, while made the vehicle of facts which bear 
undeniable testimony to the sterling worth of the man 
whose life and actions are here so faithfully related, in 
a style which cannot fail to interest the reader. 
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OSBORNE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 





Ir is our good fortune to present to our readers 
a singularly well-executed photograph of the marine | 
villa of our beloved Queen. Osborne, and its 
associations, are so wellknown to all our readers, 
that we merely quote the following from Stanford’s 
Guide to the Isle of Wight :— 

“The present building, a good specimen of the 
domestic Italian, with two square towers, a 
tower, and a clock tower, 107 feet and 90 feet high | 
respectively. | 

“The apartments occupied by Her Majesty are in| 
the loftiest part of the building, in advance of the | 
flag tower, and command uninterrupted views on 
every side. On the north-west face of the building 
1s an open corridor in two storeys, communicating | 
with the same tower, at the back of which is the 
carriage entrance. The house is filled with statuary 
and pictures, principally the works of modern 
artists, and the apartments are said to be of 
admirable proportions ; the terraced gardens and 
grounds which surround it are of great beauty ; but 
the whole is at all times quite inaccessible to visitors, 











on the voyage between Cowes and Ryde. 
“The park, which is well wooded, principally 
with oak, stretches down to the water’s edge, where | 





| there is a pier for the use of Her Majesty and her. 


household. Here the Emperor Napoleon III. landed, 


| and embarked on his visit to Her Majesty in 1857. | 


The estate now contains about 5,000 acres, a con- 
siderable portion of which is under cultivation. | 
The soil is a cold hungry clay, but thorough drain- 


_ ing, and other well-planned measures, have gary | 


inproved it; and the outskirts are dotted over wit | 
excellent cottages, containing every possible con- | 
venience. Admirable schools have also been 


erected for the education of the children of the 
cottagers,” | 


eee - 


- — - _ - — 
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OUR DOMINIONS IN INDIA. 





THe arrival in and departure from this country 
of the Circassian deputies during the last month, 
give reason for again interrupting the narration of 
the earlier events of Indian history. The presence 
of the two strangers is an event of philosophical 
and national interest, and promises results of an 
important nature in regard to our future relations 
with the East. Since the merchants of Genoa 
traded with the Black Sea, the communication. of 
Europeans with its eastern and northern shores, 
has been limited even to a less measure than that 
enjoyed by the classic Greeks. In the Greek play 
of “ Prometheus,” the plot is laid in the inhos- 


| pitable Caucasus, and the tradition of literature has 


thrown over “frozen Caucasus”’ an unfriendly and 
repulsive character. Lying between the two seas 
whose waters connect Asia and Europe,—the 
Caspian and}Black Sea,—and corresponding in 
geographical limits to the eat of England 
and Wales, under a favourable climate, ian in- 
habited by a race who reach the highest perfection 
of the human form, it is strange that so little should 
be really known of a people and land so worthy of 
acquaintance. With Russia, both from her semi- 


_ Asiatic inclinations and her restless desire of exten- 


sion, this want of acquaintance has not been felt. 
Such knowledge as we possess, such maps even as 
our Government have to rely on, are of Russian 
origin, and these not obtained by scientific tra- 
vellers, but broken information gained from Russian 
soldiers, who have been taken prisoners in war and 
led into the interior. The relations between the 
Turks and the Circassians are of a more intimate 
character. “Praised be Allah for creating mortals 
so infinitely beautiful and perfect,” is the comment 
of an Arabian historian on the women of Circassia ; 
accordingly among the wealthy Turks of Constan- 
tinople, the maidens of Circassia are welcomed as 
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wives. To Christian morals the relationship in 
which the Circassian ladies stand when two or 
more are domiciled with their lord, is a cause of 
reproof and scandal, but among Mahomedans 
such contracts convey no more shame than 
the departure of our English daughters to India in 
pursuit of their destiny. Such of our travellers 
as have visited its borders describe the Circassian 
territory as a valuable region for the extension of 
English commerce. Mr. Oliphant speaks of the 
plains between the Caucasus and the Kouban as 
one of the most magnificent countries in the world, 
where the grows to a height of six or eight 
feet. Mr. Spencer describes the valleys of Cir- 
cassia as in the highest de fertile and capable 
of supplying England with abundance of the finest 
wool, silk, tallow, hides, furs, oak, and boxwood ; the 
latter, till Russia closed the traffic with Circassian 
harbours, yielded large profits to the Turks, who 
supplied Europe with it. Below the eastern slopes 
of the Caucasus on the borders of the Caspian, 
it is an interesting geological fact that there are 

troleum wells similar to those which have lately 
found celebrity in Canada. The Russian Govern- 
ment lets them for above £10,000 per annum. 
The inhabitants find domestic fuel for lighting and 


cooking by thrusting a clay pipe into the soil, and | 


the volatile vapour is lighted, and supplies their 
wants—but not alone for commercial uses are they 
employed. The Parsees or fire worshippers of 
India and Persia come here to worship the myste- 
rious presence of the element they adore. That the 
Caucasian race, of which the Circassians are the 


finest types, should be selected by ethnologists as_ 


the standard of the noblest of the European nations 


will challenge our pretensions to India. Captain 
Osborn, R.N., states that little difficulty will be 
found in traversing Central Europe from Vienna 
down the Danube, across the Black Sea by the 
Kouban and the Caspian, thence to Astrabad, the 
southern port of the Caspian, and within 500 
miles of our northern Indian frontier, in fourteen 
days. The obstacle to the whole region of central 
Asia, Turkey, and Persia, following under Russian 
authority, is the natural barrier of the Caucasus, 
and the brave character of the men who occupy its 
mountains and valleys; but for this, “ colossus-like, 
with one foot in Europe, and the other in Asia, she 
might dictate laws to our commerce and rule in our 
councils ;” or, as the writer in Blackwood, Nov., 
1837, says, “ Circassia is, in truth, the point of 
most immediate importance to the security of our 
Indian dominions; but_while Circassia remains 
unsubdued in her rear, Russia cannot advance.” 
Such are the preliminary remarks which introduce 
the case of the two Deputies, Hadji Hayden 
Hassan, Kustan Ogli Ismael; who, among their 
countrymen, are the first in English history that 
have reached our shores. They bring an appeal to 
the Queen for help; a famine from a murrain among 
their cattle, in one of the districts of the Caucasus, 
has overtaken them, and thus rendered them less 
able to stand against the tactics of Russia, which, 
forbidding traders to pose the coast, shut them 
out from supplies, and renewing their military 
attacks, find less powerful opponents. 

With a view to make provision by emigration to 
the waste lands of Turkey in Europe for their old 
men, women, and children, ten of the chiefs of 
tribes, risking the danger of Russian cruisers, 





in the comment on the women just quoted, there 
seems sufficient reason; and in the noble defence 
which, without allies, without the means of engaging 
external help, this community, of about two millions, 
has maintained against the whole force of Russia, 
modern Europe realises the heroism of ancient 
Thermopylae. 


“ We fight for those we love, 
For liberty and life : 
The Lord who reigns above 


reached Constantinople ; while there, it was agreed 
that two, whose names are above given, should 
bring a petition to the Queen and people of Eng- 
land, praying for help. The treaty of Paris had 
secured, as the whole issue of the Crimean war, 
that the waters of the Black Sea should be free to 
all nations ; yet, assuming a sovereignty over the 
coast of Circassia, measuring 250 miles along the 
Black Sea, Russia, under pretence of quarantine 
regulations, forbids trading vessels to approach 





Protect us in the strife,” 


is one of the stanzas of their national war-song. | 
400,000 soldiers, on reliable authority, are engaged | 
in the hostilities of Russia on the different tribes | 
of the Caucasus, yet with a result so dispropor- | 
tionate that their conscription in Warsaw for the | 
army of the Caucasus has begun to be regarded as | 
the warrant for death. The importance of trade | 
with Central Asia is not yet sufficiently measured ; 
with a water communication from St. Petersburg 
to the Caspian, with 25 steamers plying on the 
Volga and the Caspian, the trade of Russia with 
Bokhara and Khiva and Kokan has, within the last | 
ten years, increased 100 per cent.; and a projected 
water communication, now in course of exami- 
nation, by which the Caspian and Black Seas will 
be united along the valley of the Kouban will 
give to Russia a preponderance in the East that 


| 
| 


other ports than Anapa, Redout Kale, Poti 
Soukoum and St. Nicholas. 

With this double plea of humanity and inter- 
national right, they presented their petition, but re- 
ceived as ungracious an answer from Ear] Russell as 
it was possible to give; the glow of reverence which 


_all Europe felt for the heroism of the petitioners had 


not found in the Foreign Office an appreciative 
sympathy. Through the services of some gentle- 
men, who felt the honour of their country dimmed 
by such a repulse, an — has been made to the 
people of England, and large public meetings have 
been held in many of the northern cities and towns 
of the kingdom, expressive of sympathy with the 
cause of the Circassians, indignation at the en- 
croachments of Russia, and concern for the future 
safety of our Indian possessions. Turning from 
the Foreign Office in Whitehall Gardens, where 
they received the answer that Her Majesty's 
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Government declined to present their petition to 
the Queen, we understand that the repulsed chiefs 
exclaimed, “ Truly this isa t B acts but our 
swords are greater.”” The people of England are not 

sented in such ossification ; we who are ready 
to and do receive contributions from all nations 
when suffering overtakes any section of our country- 
men, cannot consent that such a repulse should be 
given to men who urge the plea of a divinely- 
inflicted calamity. Happily the voice of the people 
of England is not listened to alone in the despatches 
of Earl Russell. 

In the early negotiations with the Turkish 
Government at Constantinople, the Turkish mini- 
ster declined to give them audience in fear of 
offending Russia, but no sooner had the telegram of 
the meeting at Preston reached Constantinople, 
than it was answered by another—that now the 
Turkish Minister would admit them to an audience ; 
and on the expiry of the return ticket by railway, 
which brought them to England, calling again at 
the Foreign Office in Paris, they enjoyed a cordial 
interview with the Foreign Minister, which on their 
way to England had been denied them. They 
received a purse of gold to assist them on their 
way back, and their railway tickets were exchanged 
at the expense of the French treasury, for others 
of a higher denomination. From the Turkish 
Minister at Paris words of comfort were given 
them, and notwithstanding the petrefaction into 
which Earl Russell had metamorphosed himself, 
they went on their way rejoicing in hope. The 
interesting question whether Independent Circassia 
is to be proscribed to English commerce by Russia, 
is surely one that ought not to be lightly regarded 
by those who affect to guide the advance of English 
moral and intellectual influence ; if our troops find 
that a war ending with the fall of Sebastopol yields 
no other issue than the destruction of a fort—that 
the lives and sufferings of their comrades are re- 
garded but as a political chess-game, the enthusiasm 
which redeems war from some of its hideousness, 
will, no longer rise, and the cheap defence of nations 
—the ready volunteering of life in the defence of 
Ee principles of human progress will no longer 

found. The Circassian Committee, through their 
chairman, Mr. Beales, the eminent Chancery Bar- 





rister of Lincoln’s-Inn, addressed Earl Russell to 


ascertain the date of the Subjugation of Circassia— | ~~ 


since, in answer to a question transmitted byacitizen | 
to Earl Russell, whether trade was practicable with | 
the Circassian coast, Ear! Russell had replied “that 
Russia had not completed her quarantine regula- | 
tions ; traders, therefore, would be exposed to loss 
if they ventured, and England to complications 
with Russia.” The answer to Mr. Beales’ letter 
was, that Her Majesty’s government had nothing to 
do with hostilities going on between Russian troops 
and Circassian tribes. Mr. Beales again pressing 
the question by what principles Her Majesty's | 
government recognized Russia’s right to make 
regulations for Circassia, Earl Russell answered by 


declining to hold any further correspondence wit 
im. 





Sane a 


Mr. Beales subsequently addressed a note to the 
Secretary of Lioyd’s Underwriting Room, asking 
whether any notification had been sent to the 
Committee at Lloyd’s of their being any legal 
obstruction on the part of any foreign power to 
communication with the ports of the Circassian 
Coast, and received for answer “that the Committee 
were not aware that the Government have at any 
time issued such a notification.”” The issue thus 
becomes narrowed to a tangible point with personal 
responsibility attached to it. 

Mr. Gladstone, a few evenings ago at the Geo- 
graphical Society, complimented with much verbo- 
sity on behalf of himself and his colleagues the 
armed expedition which pi Osborn, R.N., is 
about to command for the defence of the Chinese 
government against the Taepings, and even slightly 
flavoured the occasion with suggestions of Chris- 
tian obligation: yet to a famishing and heroic 
nation, he, with his colleagues, can offer no com- 
miseration. 

The great commercial results depending on the 
quietude of China awoke Christian interposition, 
while the remoter though not less important politi- 
cal results of maintaining Circassia unsubdued are 
unfavourable to the growth of similar emotion. To 
secure our northern frontier in India against 
Russia, Her Majesty pays out of her Indian 
revenue, an annual subsidy of £10,000 to Dost 
Mahomed, the ruler of Affghanistan, but her minis- 
ters cannot even pay a word of consolation to 
the people who are the sole obstacles to Russian 
advance to the frontiers of the Punjaub. True, 
it is the opinion of one high in the councils 
of the empire, whose energy, adequate to the occa- 
sion, turned the balance in our favour in the 
Indian mutiny, that the warlike character of the 
tribes of the Oxus, even should Russia hold the 
southern shores of the Caspian, would prevent her 
incorporating them in her disciplined army, and 
thus leave them as much a danger to herself as to 
England. Yet the Cossaks of the Don have bowed 
to the intelligence Russia wields; and she that can 
hold Poland in subjection, can, if once she gains | 
the mastery of the Oxus, easily manage the disin- 
tegrated tribes. | 





It is a joy to me to know that the Christians within — 
the communion of this Church are nof all the Christians 
to be found in the congregation. Weare richer than | 
we appear to be. Here are growing pear trees, apple 
trees, cherry trees, and shrubs, and blossoming vines, | 
and flowers of every hue and odour; but I am glad 
that some seeds have been blown over the wall, and 
that fruit trees and flowers most pleasant to the eye 
are springing up there also, And though I wish they | 
were within the enclosure, where the boar out of the | 
wood could not waste them, and the wild beast of the | 
field devour them, yet I love them, and am glad to see | 
them growing there. To all such I say, God nourish | 
78 protect you, and bring you with us, to the garden | 
above. 


— 
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THE USES 
OF THE EXHIBITION OF 1862. 





Or all the various materials adapted for purposes 
of utility and ornament, there is not one whose 
application is more diverse, or which has been 
more widely extended, during the last few years, 
than that which forms the basis of all fictile fabrics : 
the word—a Latin derivative—being employed to 
signify all those manufactures which involve the 
moulding of raw materials into certain forms for 
use or tion. Casting our eyes around us, 
viewing with pirseure and surprise the numberless 
ways in which these fabrics have, within a very 
recent date, been made subservient to our comfort 
and enjoyment—to the adornment of our apart- 
ments, to the increased cleanliness and healthiness 
of our dwellings, to the wholesomeness of our food 
—and which are being every day increased and 
improved upon ; can we for one moment withhold 
our acknowledgment of the thought, our admira- 
tion of the talent and genius, which have thus 
elaborated and perfected one of the rudest, the 
roughest, of Necessity’s first-born; and made of 
the potter's art a valuable medium in the progress 
of modern civilization. 

Not a little have our two exhibitions aided in 
such improvements and progress ; and among the 
choicest attractions of their accumulated treasures 
must be reckoned the triumphs of that art of which 
it is our purpose, in these pages, briefly to speak. 

The manufacture of earthenware vessels, dried in 
the sun, or baked by fire, is of the greatest an- 
tiquity ; without doubt it would be among the very 
first of those discoveries by which man’s ingenuity 
sought to ameliorate the discomforts of a barbarous 
state. The first attempt at any improvement upon 
the roughly moulded and hardened clay was the 

laze: the date of this invention is uncertain, but 
is tixed somewhere in the ninth century, and attri- 
buted, (with, however, little more certainty,) to the 
Arabs in Spain. From the island of Majorca into 
Portugal, Italy, and France, its introduction was 
speedy ; thence to Holland; and thence, at some 
distance of time, to England. Hitherto the ware 
produced had been simply the brown substance now 
familiar to us as among the very homeliest and 
coarsest of cottage utensils; the discovery which 
led to the manufacture of the finer and whiter sorts 
is (like many discoveries even more valuable) 
attributable to accident. The anecdote has been 
often related, but our subject will justify its inser- 
tion here. 

About the year 1720, a potter, named Astbury, 
travelling to London on horseback, had occasion 
at Dunstable to seek a remedy for a disorder in his 
horse's eyes; and the ostler of the inn, by burnin 
a flint stone, reduced it to a fine powder, which he 
blew into them. The potter, observing the beau- 
tiful white colour of the flint, after calcination ; 
instantly conceived the purpose to which it might 

be applied in his art; and then introducing into 


use the white pipe-clays found on the south side of 
Devonshire, instead of the irony earths of his own 
country, he readily produced the white stone-ware ; 
which, common and valueless as it may now appear 
by constant familiarity, we may be sure was regarded, 
at the time, as no improvement upon the 
coarse and unsightly products to which the art had 
till now only attain At first the flints were re- 
duced to powder, at the t risk of the persons 
employed, and to their frequent injury; but the 
immortal Brindley, in the early part of his life, 
constructed the mills that are at present in use for 
grinding them in a moist state, and with perfect 
ety. 

Hate: again, we find thought and observation. 
We are accustomed to call their fruit the result of 
“ accident "—yet to what purpose had the ostler 
doctored the eyes of the potter’s steed, had the 
rider not made use of his ? How many such “ acci- 
dents "’ are vouchsafed to men who pass them by 
unheeded. How many discoveries thus escape us, to 
lie for centuries entombed, ere another glimpse be 
afforded, and the man of perception shall seize upon 
that glimpse, and make the truth his own! 

Dorsetshire clay is considered the best for pot- | 
tery manufacture, that in Devonshire is slightly 
inferior, but affords a delicately white article when 
baked. When the clay has been properly cleansed 
and worked to a state of extreme softness and 
plasticity, some silicious substance (usually ground 
flint) is added to it, which prevents the cracking | 
and distortion, which would otherwise be apt to | 
take place, in the baking: in some potteries alittle | 
“Cornish stone” is added. The compound thus | 
prepared is left to lie for some months, during | 
which time it undergoes a slight fermentation. | 
This improves the colour and texture of the paste; | 
the longer it is kept the better it is said to be, and | 
the less likely are the articles made from it tocrack | 
or warp. Objects of ordinary use and shape are 
formed by the potter’s wheel or lathe; designs of a 
more elaborate description are cast in plastermoulds, 
either whole or in separate portions. 

Porcelain, as our readers are aware, is a fabric 
of much finer and closer texture; hard, smooth, 





translucent, and of a delicacy not excelled by any | 
production of Art. The name is, by some authorities, | 
said to be derived from the Portuguese porcellana, 
a cowrie-shell, thence transferred to the Chinese 
cups, by reason of their shell-like texture ; others 
attribute the name to the French, a corruption of 
the words pour cent années; it being formerly a 


vulgar belief that the materials of porcelain were i 
The © 


matured underground for a hundred years. 
first seems the more probable derivation, as it is | 
certain that the manufacture of porcelain was 
known to the Chinese at least as early as the year 
442; whereas the first mention made of this beautiful 
fabric in Europe was not till 1581. It isa fact 
that the Chinese allow the materials for this species 
of ware to lie exposed to the atmosphere twenty 
years before use; and it is said that in proportion 
to the length of such preparatory exposure is the 
durability of the article produced. There is no 
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doubt that the compact texture of this ware endows 
it with powers of durability, the more wonderful 
when we contemplate its extremely fragile appear- 
ance. There is an octagon tower, at Nanking, in 
China, called the Porcelain Tower, which is entirely 
covered with the most exquisite porcelain. It isa 
building of nine stories, nearly 300 feet high, each 
story decreasing in breadth. This singular and ele- 

t edifice still retains its original beauty, though it 
E sustained the continued action of the elements 
and the fierce heat of the sun for four hundred 

ears. 

: There are two kinds of porcelain; one soft, the 
other hard; the latter is composed of a silicious clay 
--which is infusible, and retains its whiteness at 
the greatest heat—and ofa flux of silica and lime. 
The soft consists of kaolin, Cornish stone, and 
bones ; the Parian, chiefly used for statuettes and 
ornamental ware, is obtained by the use of a soft 
The process 





through which the material passes in the manufac- 
ture is very similar to that of the ordinary earthen- 
ware; and when we learn that they have to be cast 
in a number of pieces, in separate moulds, and 
that the process of firing contracts the size to the 
extent of one-fourth, some idea may be formed of 
the nice skill and exactness of detail necessary in 
the production of those exquisite groups we are 
accustomed to admire, without perhaps sufficiently 
reflecting on the amount of thought which has 
presided at their creation. 

We have selected as illustrations to those re- 
marks, a few objects of elegant and chaste design, 
from the specimens sent to the late Exhibition by 
the firm of Sir James Duke and Nephews, of the 
Hill Pottery, Burslem, Staffordshire. The accom- 
panying group, designed and modelled by Mr. 

ayley, will find its fittest accompaniment in those 
words of the poet which the artist hand has so well 
embodied. 





THE DEATH OF MARMION, 


“With fruitless labour Clara bound, 

And strove to staunch the gushing wound ; 

The monk, with unavailing cares, 

Exhausted all the Church’s prayers. 

Ever, he said, that, close and near, 

A lady’s voice was in his ear, 

And that the priest he could not hear ; 
For that she ever sung. 

‘In the lost battle, borne , by the flying, 

Where mingles war's rattle with groans of the dying !” 
the notes rung ;— 

‘Avoid thee, Fiend !—with cruel hand, 

Shake not the dying sinner’s sand! 

0, look, = son, upon yon sign 

Of the Redeemer’s grace divine ; 
O, think on faith and bliss! 

By many a death-bed I have been, 

And many a sinner’s parting seen, 

But never aught like this.’ 
1¢ war, that fora s did fail, 

Now trebly thundering swelled the gale 


a 
—ec-_l-2"- 





And—Sran.ey ! was the cry ; 

A light on Marmion’s visage spread, 

And fired his glazing eye : 

With dying hand, above his head, 

He shook the fragment of his blade, 

And shouted ‘ Victory !— 

Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on!’ 
Were the last words of Marmion.” 


It cannot be matter for surprise that this beau- 
tiful production should have gained favour so 
rapidly ; that in its advances it should keep pace 
with the general spirit of improvement, and distance, 
by rapid strides, those more weighty and glittering 
rivals, whose comparative value, intrinsically con- 
sidered, in many forms it has not only equalled 
but excelled. Its ductility, its susceptibility of 
impression in the most delicate and yet lasting 
forms ; its evident frailty, combined with its known 
powers of endurance subject to certain conditions, 
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grace 2 Batre this sordid and dullest issue of 
mother ’s bountiful bosom arrives, through its 


fiery ordeal, to the full achievement of our regard, 
and reigns pre-eminent at our hearths and in our 
homes. 

No rust, nor mould, nor canker—all unsuspected, 
yet bearing the seeds of disease and death, per- 
chance, in the poison self-engendered—no soil nor 
stain can associate themselves with it undetected ; 
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no dent, nor bend, nor battered front, nor jagged 
edge, making the object unsightly to the eye, 


suffered though condemned, shorn of its first de- 
ceitful glory; yet—shameful and lowering—still 
holding on by sufferance where it had once been an 


ornament anda pride. True, the more delicate 
material may be cracked, but then—like to its 
lovely and fragile compeer—better lay it by on the 
shelf of retirement and repentance ; the thir fame 
once flawed, with the china bowl, are best set aside 
and passed by tenderly; in the world’s common 
uses seen no more. 

And so it has come to pass (the wonder only is 
it did not happen sooner), that the potter’s art has 
grown to be foremost in those needful to men’s 


VASES, EWER, POT-POURRI JARS ENCRUSTED WITH FLOWERS, GROUP OF DOGS, ETO. 


comfort and enjoyment; and that ceramic ware | 
reckons largely among our chief necessities. From 
a drain-pipe to a candlestick—from the tiled 
counter of the butcher and fishmonger to the 
finger-plate and door-handle of the lawyer's office— 
from the marny pipkin to the vases and statuettes 
in my lady’s boudoir, the boxes in her window- 
garden, the ink-dish on my lord’s table, and the 
floor of his bath-room—we find the favourite’s | 
prevailing presence on the increase. | 

In the mood induced by gazing on the accumu- 
lated treasures, from which we have culled so) 
slightly here, we find ourselves questioning men- 
tally whether there do not adhere to the subject of 





our theme even something beyond its own espe- 
cial attributes to account for the preference we 
cannot but accord it over other mineral products. 
Could we here allow Imagination full sway, she 
might be heard to whisper of dark and gloomy 
mines, of fire-damps, of painful and life-consuming 
labour, of sudden and violent deaths, of perishing 
men, of children made orphans, and of widowed 
wives, tracking the pursuit of the hard, cold, en- 
during, relentless metals. Of bloody deeds, too, 
and foul murders, and tre icherous breaches of 
faith, honour forsworn, and broken vows, and souls 
gone astray—all for love of the gold and silver 
coined ore —she might babble, and so entwine such 
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cypress wreaths around Mammon’s sculptured 
statue, that should obscure even the lustre of his 
golden glories. Yet who shall say to what base 
uses the best and purest of God’s gifts may not be 
put, while man admits the devil so often to his 
counsel? Throats may have been cut and reputa- 
tions stabbed over a Rose Dubarry vase, ere now ; 
the next invention patented may be a deadly 
machine in the compass and texture of a cream- 
jug—and, Heaven help us! has not the homely 
reakfast-cup been made the instrument of as 
cruel and treacherous assassinations as the poignard? 
—while, to count the deaths in which the graceful 
decanter and glittering wine-glass have played their 
part !—Decidedly, put Imagination out of court, 
ere she commit herself. But we do not need her 
aid to show cause why we should seriously incline 
to the use as well as to the admiration of these 
manufactures. The latter we dare challenge be- 
yond appeal for the accompanying group, than 
which nothing can surely be more beautiful. 
The exquisite form of the ewer and vases must 
strike at once upon the eye, while the device of 
encrusting them with roses and ion-flowers 
gives a richness not to be surpassed, and of which 
our excellent illustration affords a very good idea, 
though the full beauty of the originals must be 
seen to be thoroughly appreciated. The group of 
dogs, and the eal statuette of the nymph, in the 
same material, and executed with the same faith- 
fulness of detail and design, will doubtless be long 
remembered by all who were so fortunate as to see 


_ them in the collection of rare masterpieces, of which 


they formed a part. 


We can scarcely be surprised that the price 


which the triumphs of this art obtain should place 


them beyond the reach of any but the wealthy, when 
it is known that after that the toil and expense of 
manufacture, the risk incurred of damage in the 
kilns is so great; not unfrequently one-third of 
the articles are found irreparably spoiled, often 
even a greater number. But of course the chief 
merit, and that which enhances at once the attrac- 
tion and the price of works in porcelain or china, 
is the ornament or decoration : the artist hand 
must be called in ere the designer’s embodied 
thought can be deemed perfect. We cannot do 
more than briefly allude to a subject on which 
wiser heads, and pens more facile far than ours, 
have debated and waxed eloquent; namely, the 
| recy of the fitness and suitability of this same 
ration. 

The love of ornamentation is one so deeply im- 
planted in the human mind, that its admission is 
imperative, its suppression impossible, were it even 


desirable. The firet object, then, will be to educate | 
that inclination, and cultivate the taste, till it | 
me, as we have elsewhere said, a powerful | 





ration of works of utility and adornment—that, as 
a certain high authority has said,— 

“ All the true nobleness of Art has come from 
people loving Nature in some way or other, ex- 
pressing their sentiments about Nature; and, 
exactly in proportion as the reference to Nature 
had become more direct, the art became nobler.” 

The other school entertains views of a different 
kind. One who may be taken as i¢s authority, 
says— 

Flowers or other natural objects should not 
be used as ornaments, but conventional representa- 
tions founded upon them, sufficiently suggestive to 
convey the intended image to the mind, without 
destroying the unity of the object they are employed 
to decorate.” 

In one of the publications issued under the 
sanction of Government, in the “ Department of 
Science and Art,” we find the following :— 

“Fine ornament does not consist in the mere 
imitation of natural objects, but rather in the 
adaptation of their peculiar beauties of form or 
colour to decorative purposes, controlled by the 
nature of the material to be decorated, the laws of 
art, and necessities of manufacture.” 

Without any intention of entering upon a ques- 
tion involving so many ramifications, we would 
observe that, as utility is of course the first end of 
articles fashioned for domestic use, so nothing by 
way of decoration should be allowed to interfere 
with that first requirement. How far ornament may 
be made subservient to, conjoined with, or even 
employed to facilitate, such purposes of use, it is 
the true end of the art-designer to discover, and to 
apply such discovery. That much, very much, 
remains to be done in this field is certain, and that 
we are yet in the infancy of such art is beyond a 
doubt ; that a time will come when the union of 
the two, Utility and Beauty, (we mislike the term 
ornament as too trivial,) will be consummated in 
full, and the graceful offspring of such a marriage 
brought within the reach of the most humble. But, 
lacking such a desirable state of things, surely plain 
and unpretending simplicity were best. The eve 
is averted from the barbarous blobs of red and 
yellow, picked out with green, which decorate (?) 
the fancy tea-cup of the cheapest kind, to rest 
itself upon the simple white, unornamented even 
by the single line of gold, achieved in a higher stage 
of the manufacture. A cultivated taste would 
eschew all attempt at ornament which in the detail 
was not perfect, true to nature. The plain ser- 
vice of white and gold repels no eye, the delicately 
tinted cups of Sevres attract it; the sense of 
pleasure is filled, the mind soothed ; as it would 
not be, could never be, by circles and lines, or stars 
or octagons, or diamonded devices, though all the 
vagaries of the kaleidoscope were exhausted. But 


incentive to moral refinement and cultivation. | the conventional school tells us that we find not 


This 


en 





agreed, the next difficulty which presents | 
itself is the how? There are two schools of orna- | 
mentalists. The one holds that Art has no higher | 
models than nature affords, these being the most | 
suitable, as well as the most admirable, for the deco- | 


flowers in our tea-cups, or trees blossoming 
beneath the vanishing rump-steak. Yet we garnish 
our dishes with flowers, we fill our fire-grates with 
holly and palm-branch—we do not walk upon the 
flower-beds in our gardens, because the experiment 
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would be too costly and attended with certain 
disagreeables ; but shall we grumble at the device 
which in our drawing-room deceives us into the 
Jeasant belief that we are surrounded by these 
vely gifts of nature—-that our floors are strewed, 
our heads canopied, our vases twined, with the pre- 
cious blossoms. Our senses are cheated, but we 
acknowledge and welcome the cheat. There is a 
delicious allegory running through much of our 
daily life, which 1t would be ill to rob it of. 

Take this charming statuette in the group which 
follows. 

Innocence, typified by a beautiful child, leans 
upon a lion ; one dimpled hand nestles confidingly 
among the shaggy mane of the kingly brute, the 
other leads a lamb by a wreath of roses twined 
about its neck. Can there be anything more ex- 
quisitely we fuller of eloquence than this 
happily conceived group? The innocence that 
knoweth no guile, and feareth no ill, is its own pro- 
tection: her very simplicity gives confidence to 
the child, her trust is her safety, and that of her 
timid companion; by the spell of Innocence the 
savage is tamed, and his better nature overcomes the 


brute instinct. Of course this is not warranted by 


natural history; weneed not to be told that, as a rule, 


_ tender little maidens may not be safely trusted to 
_ the guardianship of lions ; yet the mind which does 
_ not at once accept and feel pleasure in the design, 
_ must be indeed a literal one. The mythology which 


_ poetry keeps alive is always welcome, and under- 
| stood of all. | 


Venus listening to a sea-shell’s murmur; Cupid 
disarmed by Venus; and the small busts—Vanity 
crowned with pearls, Modesty with a simple rose 
in her hair—are the various subjects which compose 
this group of Parian statuary—all beauiiful, and 
specimens of the perfection at which the art has 


_ arrived. The whole-length os 0 is that of Lord 


Elcho, an admirably design 
cuted statuette. 

The question naturally suggests itself, Should 
our admiration of such beauties be necessarily les- 
sened by their application to purposes of utility ? 
Such, it would seem, is the belief of those who in- 
sist that the perfection of ornament consists in its 


and charmingly exe- 


_ applicability to the uses for which the article to be 
_ ornamented is designed. On the fidelity of the 
| representation to nature we have already insisted ; to 
_ the abortive art, which gives us objects seen neither 


in earth, air, nor water, pure and spotless blank is 
preferable; but the canon of the conventionalist 


_ Rarrows the scope of the art-designer, who would 


make nature his model, to limits small indeed. As 


| We write, there stand before us two objects which 
_ Come not inappropriately within the range of these 


remarks. A couple of horses’ heads, in affectionate 
contiguity, vanladeed by boughs of trees, are 
vs not legitimate hinds for the chimney 
nook of a study, part and parcel it being under- 
stood of a domestic article in very general use: for 
4 pair of bellows, I doubt not, something more in 
conformity with its purpose, might have been de- 
signed as ornament—Eolus say, or “ Zephyr with” 


— 





or without ‘‘ Aurora playing ’’—however, there they 
are, exquisitely painted, true to life, and to their 
owner not less a subject of frequent contemplation 
than the few pictures on the walls. But in the 
opposite corner stands that very useful piece of 
furniture the coal-scuttle, on the lid of which the 
designer—a rigid and astute follower of Govern- 
ment School of Design—has depicted a star, in form 
exact, and of lustrious execution, sparkling as if 
set in the veritable gems of which it 1s a type. Can 
anything be more appropriate ? The black diamonds 
within for use, the glittering jewel without for or- 
nament. So corrupt, or barbarous, however, is 
the owner's taste, scruples not to turn that 
glittering device to the shade, and averts his - 
to gaze for consolation on the inappropriately filled 
niche opposite, or to the gas-burner overhead, 
where—grossest of all inconsistencies—a river 
nymph half rises her lovely form from folded leaves, 
and from the water-lily in her hand deigns to cast 
a light upon the mundane labours of her unworthy 
admirer. 

In these things we are told the conven- 
tionalities of good taste and consistency are vio- 
lated—it may be; we can only say that we know 
the eye is gratified; a soothing sense of being 
ministered to by the Beautiful is attained, which 
never could be by the adoption of a different 
style ; and, we have before said, the mind, through 
the eye, is wonderfully influenced, indirectly, and 
by a course which admits of no practical de- 
finition. 

But it seems difficult to lay down any decided 
rule in these matters ; a pure taste and correct eye 
would need more, to steer the safe and middle 
course, neither running into the extreme of inap- 
propriate and discordant oe ee 6 in ornament, 
nor reverting to the uneloquent and tiresome 
sameness of scrolls, lines, cubes, and triangles. We 
remember being struck with a singularly suitable 
and beautiful combination in so simple an article 
of domestic use as a hot-water jug; the form was 

raceful in the extreme, and the design which had 

n selected from its decoration was a group 
representing the parting of Naomi with her 
daughters-in-law. The kneeling figure of the elder 
daughter formed the broad base of the vessel. The 
other figures gradually tapering upwards, that of 
Ruth leaning upon the shoulder of the mother, 
whose ange | turned head formed the apex of 
the group, and filled the narrowing portion of 
the jug. We have seen more costly and highly 
decorated objects, but never one in which form and 
design were so well blended, constituting a pleasing 
and perfect whole. Why have we not oftener such 
combinations? Why is it left apparently almost 
to chance, whether our household surroundings are 
made vehicles of enjoyment to the eye, or matters 
for annoyance? We are all fully alive to the ques- 
tions of harmony in sound ; if the piano is but the 
quarter of a semitone out of tune mamma sends in 
haste to the tuner, lest her darling’s “ear’’ be 
“spoiled :” is there no other sense which we con- 
stantly permit to be outraged with impunity? and 
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may not there be discords with which the vision 
grows all too familiar for its good ? 

In the accompanying illustration the require- 
ments of form, colour, and decoration are all ful- 
filled to the uttermost detail, and blended in such 
an harmonious whole as it seldom falls to our good 


fortune to contemplate. These specimens are 
selected from a dessert service in porcelain, 


decorated in amethyst and gold, with exquisitely 
painted groups of flowers and fruits; the figures 
supporting being of parian, in the chastest perfec- 
tion of design and execution. The centre-piece is 
a wipes Sek: faaden she aca in a — 
and e ign, the figures being a group o 
Grecian attendants on Marriage; t my of the 
corner pieces representing Peace, Industry, and 
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Commerce. The plates, twenty-four in number, of | 
which a single specimen is here given, are decorated | 
in like manner, the printed views in the centre | 
being illustrations of Cowper’s “ Task.” | 

By what dictation of the most rigid canons of | 
taste or orthodoxy could we be persuaded to ex. | 
clude these beautiful works from our table? What | 
prosaic repetition of crest, initial, or geometrical | 
pattern, multiplied ad infinitum upon dainty cream 
colour or snowy white grounding, could com- 
pensate for the triumphs of the Art, which, while 
ministering to our sense in the choicest of Nature’s 
products, gratifies a higher desire, and awakens 


suggestions of the poet’s harmonies it has so grace- 
fully depicted ? 
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PIECES FROM DESSERT SERVICE, 


The most beautiful production of this kind we | 
have ever met with, is the porcelain service pre- | 
sented to the Duke of Wellington by the King of | 
Prussia, in 1816. Each piece illustrates a different | 
subject, the scenes being taken from the various | 
battles in which the great commander had figured. | 
The painting is perfect, and the costliness of the 
set, as may be supposed, something enormous, 
though we will not tax our memory with the exact 
sum. This service, with all the other rare and 
valuable articles accumulated during the lifetime of 


-_—~ ee —_——_— 


the late Duke, was to be seen at Apsley House | 
during the past season, by the permission of its 
present owner. 

It is scarcely possible to dwell on the present 
subject, without having brought to our minds one 
of the greatest examples of perseverance and deter- | 
mination under difficulties, in the pursuit of a fixed 
object, which modern history affords. We shall 
offer no apology for reverting, in the small space 
which remains, to the life of Bernard Palissy ; 80 
confident are we that in the recital of one man’s | 
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and toiling on, in utter faith and reliance ; taking 
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| still as far as ever from discovery. Meantime work | 


_ to be yielded to efforts such as his, he was the man 
_ to attain it. 


| he bought earthen pots, of every manufacture, 
| and broke them in pieces, covering each portion 
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firm adherence to a given cause, in defiance of all 
obstacles, of his final triumph, and the development 
of the truth so long and courageously battled for, 
is to be found the truest incentive to noble deeds, 
and the surest encouragement to those still strug- 
gling on in the face of the world’s scorn, or neglect, 
to the attainment of a purpose; to all eyes but 
theirs, perhaps, invisible. 
It was in 1540, at the time when the secret of 
ainting upon enamelled ware was confined to 
taly—the objects so decorated being imported 
into France at a very high price—that Bernard 
Palissy, a poor glass-painter, and a native of Cha- 
pelle Biron, in Perigord, first entertained the idea 
of making enamels, of which, as he himself says, 
“he might make earthen vessels and other things 
very prettily, because God had gifted him with 
some knowledge of drawing.” 
One might fancy that we can trace, even in these 
few simple words, the main-spring of this poor 

tter’s character. How modestly and humbly he 
puts forth his little talent as “ God’s gift,” taking 
no high assumption to himself; trusting and hoping, 





to himself blame for his failures, but giving to the 
triumph of success, glory and honour and praise to 
the Highest! This was the characteristic of the 
man, and instinctively we feel that if success were 


From that time, when the sight of a beautifully 
enamelled cup from Italy had given birth to the 
idea in the mind of Palissy, he never let it die nor 
even slumber. Having not the slightest knowledge 
of the properties either of clays, or of the mate- 
rials which might be supposed to be employed in 
the enamelling, he began, “as a man gropes in the 
dark,” to seek out the truth in this matter. 

He pounded all day at whatever substances 
seemed most probable to produce that he sought ; 





with some different drug or chemical, and watching 
the effect of each upon the earthenware, as it baked. | 
But day after day passes by, no combination ap- 
pears at all approaching to that which is the one | 
dream and desire of his life—the white enamel is | 
is being neglected, money fails, children are crying 
for food, and, alas! poor Palissy is wedded to one | 
who is so far short in the one qualification of a. 
me grug that she constitutes his one great trial, | 
and the thorn in his side, which renders his failures | 
more hopeless, his disappointments more harrow- | 
ing, but which, nevertheless, has not the power to_ 
wean him from his earnest and constant pursuit 
after the truth which he feels is attainable. 
Volumes might doubtless be written upon the 
men whose course has been marred, or crowned 
with honour, in the world’s race, by the sympathy, 
or the lack of it, of those whom they have taken 
4s their life-long companion ; and certain it is that 
all ladies do not wait for the provocation which the 
“ife of Palissy might justly believe entitled her to 
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make wordy war against her husband’s “hobby” 
as she ed. designate it, in no gentle terms, we 
may be sure. 

It cannot be pleasant for a woman to see the 
husband of her affections growing pallid, distrait, 
and neglectful of himself and his family ; sitting 
for days brooding over his last failure, or starting 
into fresh action, to pound and smash every avail- 
able bit of crockeryware in the house, as some new 
idea comes across him. Orders for work in his 


_old trade are coming in, but Bernard has no thought 


for these, he cannot suffer the secret to escape that 
is now within his grasp. oe ung is wanting to pay 
rent, to buy clothes ; no matter, he needs chemicals, 
he must have more pots and pans to break. The 
soup has to be cooked; no matter, he needs the 
wood for the baking of his ware; now the dis- 
covery is at hand, only wait awhile, be patient ; yet 
another trial, and victory is mine. Alas! again a 
failure ; further flies the truth ; he is still in dark- 
ness; and for all his hopes there stares him blank 
disappointment in the hina a blackened hearth, 
hungry children crying for food, and a wife who 
hurls sarcasm and reproach upon the bowed-down 
head of the poor potter. Years passed thus, varied 
by alternate application to his own trade, compelled 
by the calls of his family, and sudden reverting to 
the one idea which never left his mind. He spares 
not himself, this simple-hearted man, in his own 
relation ; he tells us how he “ fooled away” the 
time, and justifies the indignation of his spouse, 
—incensed at what she deemed his fanatical pur- 
suit of a chimera,—and the jeering scorn of his 
neighbours. 

“Then,” says he, in his quaint way, “ because 
my enamels did not work well together on the same 
thing, | was deceived many times, whence I derived 
always vexation and sorrow. Nevertheless, the 
hope that I had caused me to proceed with my 
work so like a man, that often, to amuse people who 
came to see me, I did my best to laugh, although 
within me all was very sad.” 

What a touching lesson may we read in these 
simple words; and many a one of us take shame to 
himself as he thinks for how much less cause of 
“vexation and sorrow” he has made those about 
him suffer. That he was a loving and affectionate 
man, with an ardent longing for domestic tender- 
ness, cannot be doubted ; repeated passages in his 
biography testify to the fact. That such a man 
could fail in winning the sympathy of his wife, 
would appear strange to those who had not noted 
how scarce is the union in which the peculiarities 
of a rare nature meet with that Pee wicker and 
S—. which can alone ensure such sympathy. 

ndeed, great as is the esteem in which we hold 


this persevering and simple-hearted philosopher, 


we must despair of making out a case which shall 
enlist our fairer readers in his behalf. It must 
have been cause for vexation and regret to see him, 
who had once been the pride of the neighbourhood, 


_In strength and robustness reduced, as Palissy was, 


by the privation and anxiety to which he was 
subjected. 
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“1 was, for the s of ten years,” he tells us, 
“so wasted in my person, that there was no form 
nor prominence of muscle on my arms or legs ; 
also, the said legs were throughout of one size, so 
that the garters with which I tied my stockings, 
were at once, when I walked, down upon my heels, 
with the stockings too. I often walked about the 
fields of Xaintes, considering my miseries and 
weariness, and, above all things, that in my own 
house I could have no peace, nor do anything that 
was considered ," 

Poor Palissy! alas! there be many who in this 

can echo thy complaint. For six or seven 
nights at a time he never sought his bed, and it was 
no uncommon thing for his wife to be awakened by 
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done this; and the article is, unhappily, somewhat | 
rare, 
Still the staunch heart of the potter never failed. | 
He built him a furnace ; he could afford no payment | 
for hired labour, so he drew the water, mixed the 


mortar, laid the foundation and reared the walls, | 


all with his own hands. The cost of fuel was next 
beyond his means; furniture was sacrificed, the 


ings of his garden torn down, the very flooring | 


in one case wrenched up to serve his purpose. His 


very desperation, which drew on him the curses of | 
his wife, and the ridicule of his neighbours, might | 


have given them faith in him: the man’s belief 
was strong upon him. The truth was there, 
he would wrest it from the arcana of Nature, 
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the wrenching of the bed-room door off its hinges; | 
in a critical moment, no other article presenting 
itself for the covering of the ruinous outbuilding | 
where his furnace was built: while the disappear. | 
ance of a table, or the dismemberment of a chair, 
used for fuel, was not exactly the mode of consola- 
tion to prove efficient at the breakfast table. | 

Trying, to say the least, to a lady’s temper; | 
yet it would have been a pleasant conviction to the | 
wife of Bernard Palissy, in his hour of triumph, | 
could she have said with truth, “I helped him with | 
my sympathy ; in the dark hour my hope and faith | 
sustained him ; to me and to my patient, constant | 
cheering, he owes no small share of his success.” 
But love, pure and unadulterated, could alone have 
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and in the assurance of ultimate success he felt 
strong to overcome all the obstacles which beset 
his path. 

At last he beholds success in view. The furnace 
glowed, the enamel ran; all seemed right, yet all 
was—spoiled! The elaborate designs, the artist 
fancy which had been exercised, the cost of time 
and chemicals and fuel—all was lost. We will let 
him tell in his own words the cause :— 

“It was because the mortar of which I had built 
my furnace had been full of flints, which feeling the 
vehemence of the fire, (at the same time that my 
| enamels had begun to liquefy,) burst into several 
yieces, making a variety of cracks and explosions 
within the said furnace. Then because the splinters 
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8 ; ’ of the flints struck against my work, the enamel, | very fair comparison is herein given between the 
ng which was already iiquefied and converted into a | ancient and modern style of decoration: to most 
ng glutinous matter, retained the said flints, and held | tastes the latter will gy the greatest attraction ; 
ar- them attached on all sides of my vessels and | but for chaste simplicity of form and design the 
ir, medallions, which, except for that, would have been | former must receive all due appreciation. 
la- beautiful. Then was I more concerned than Ican| In the foregoing remarks, we have not attempted 


tell you, and not without cause, for my furnace | anything like a dissertation upon the relative 


aT ; | cost me more than twenty-six golden dollars. I | merits of certain manufactures, nor an elaborate 
the | had borrowed the wood and the chemicals, and so | description of process. Our object has been 
ph, | had borrowed part of my hope of food in making | simply to point out one of the many paths on which 
ith | the said work. I had held my creditors in hope | our title opens; content with indicating the way, 
ith | that they would be paid out of the money which | we leave those to pursue it who may seek further 
ant would proceed from the pieces in the said furnace ; | information on a subject prolific in past interest, 
8.” which was the reason why several began to hasten | full of promise for the future, and rich in the 
ave to me after the morning when I was to commence | purposes of utilising the beautiful, or beautifying 


the drawing of the batch.” the essential. 
Further on he says: “I received nothing but 
shame and confusion; for my pieces were all be- - eo 
strewn with little morsels of flint, that were at- 
tached so firmly to each vessel, and so combined THE OLD YEAR. 
with the enamel, that when one passed the hand 
over it the said flints cut like razors. And although! Tux old year is fast ebbing away, with all its 
the work was in this way lost, there were still some | joys, with all its sorrows, with all its hopes, and 
who would buy it at a mean price; but, because | with all its disappointments. To some it may have 
that would have been a decrying and abasing of my | been one of happiness, to others one of woe. A 
honour, I broke in pieces the entire batch from the | short time, and its sands will have run out en- 
| said furnace... . . I had nothing but reproaches | tirely. And as we feel the hours waning, we feel 
| in the house ; in place of consolation, they gave me | it is a time for thought, and we cannot but look 
! maledictions. My neighbours said I was nothing | back on the past; we cannot but think how this 
but a fool, and that I might have had more than | year has been spent, this year which will come back 
eight francs for the things that I had broken; and | never more, except on the wings of memory. Have 
all this talk was brought to mingle with my grief.” | we lived better, holier lives? Have we made the 
| How quaintly, yet how patiently, does he reiterate | most of the many days of the past? Can wo feel, 
1 the source of his woes, perpetually recurring to | as we bid farewell to the old year, that we also 
| that isolation which his ardent spirit must have | have bid farewell to many sins? Do we feel we 
} felt, in the pursuit of his great object. The fur-| have reached nearer Heaven? If so, then indeed 
|e nace is pulled down and rebuilt—during the former | this is a year in which to rejoice, not with the 
process, as he tells us, in the course of loosening | rejoicing of the gay votary of fashion, but with the 

the lava masonry,—* I had my fingers bruised and | rejoicing of angels, over repenting sinners. If we 
} cut in so many places, that id was obliged to eat | have lived better lives, although this year may have 
|= my pottage with my fingers wrapped in rags.”’ been one of sorrow, and of trouble, we can still 

















But the time was to come when success was to | rejoice with that heaven-born rejoicing. Though 
| crown his labours, and his name to become im- | our hearts may feel sad, and lonely, though we may 
mortal in connection with the art to which he had | now be mourning the absence of dearly-loved and 
ie run fair risk of becoming a martyr. Sixteen years | cherished friends who, perchance, in the Spring-time, 
of unmitigated toil and anxiety brought him to the | in the childhood of the year, had been by our side, 
} } first accredited proofs of that discovery which sub- | still if we feel holier things, we shall feel, despite 

| Sequent improvements and labour perfected. The | our sorrow, heaven-born happiness in our hearts, 

| School in which he studied was nature : the various | far different from that whith the worldling calls 

















» felt | devices and decorations which characterise the | happiness. The former is calmness and peace, which 
beset | peculiar ware named after him are faithful copies | fadeth not away, and belongs to the ra religious ; 

| of the originals, whether in animate or inanimate | the latter lives only while Cecliten in the smiles of 
nace _ Creation; both in colour and form. It is said, by | the fickle goddess Satins ; but when she hides her 
t all | one writing of him:—*“There has been found | face, where then is that happiness? Gone,— | 
artist | Searely a fancy leaf, and not one lizard, butterfly, | vanished, and we are left in misery! All this | 
time or beetle, not one bit of nature transferred to the | seems to come before our minds now the old year | 
ll let _ Works of Palissy, which does not belong to the | is fading away. How will the words of the Poet | 

ra | Pocks, woods, fields, rivers, and seas of France.” Laureate be verified !~ 

built | Our concluding illustration consists of a group | ‘ , , 
ig the | of vases, chiefly after the antique, the subjects | " He lieth still, he doth not move, 

| bei ; . . | He will not see the dawn of day, 
at my ng the battle of the Amazons, the departure of | ie hath no other fi shove 
vera | Achilles for Troy, Neptune, and Ariadne—with a | He gave me a friend, and a true true-love, | 
981008 pot-pourri vase with perforated top, decorated with And the new year will take em away.” 
inters *xquisite flower-painting on céleste ground. A | Leia. 
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THE CENSUS OF 1861. 
SCOTLAND. 





Tux Census returns for Scotland contain an inter- 
esting amount of information which is not given in 
those relating to England. This additional infor- 
mation was not asked for by Parliament in reference 
to the Southern portion of the United Kingdom, 
but it is to be hoped that in future the returns for 
England will include the same class of facts as those 
now given for the other side of the Tweed. The 
particulars in question consist of the number of 
rooms with one or more windows, the number of 
rooms to each family, the number of families to 


each house, the number of children from 5 to 15. 


years of age attending school, the number of 
scholars at all ages, and so on. 

The total population of Scotland on the 8th of 
April, 1861, (the date of the census,) was, as we 
stated last month, 3,062,294 persons, of whom 
1,449,848 were males, and 1,612,446 females. These 
again were found to comprise 678,584 families, 
occupying 393,220 houses, in which were 1,708,405 
rooms with windows. In addition to these, there 
were 13,220 houses uninhabited, and 3,224 building. 
From these figures it appears that there were— 

4°5 persons in each family. 
1°7 families in each house. 
7°7 persons in each house. 
4°3 rooms in each house. 
2°5 rooms to each family. 
1‘7 persons to each room. 


The rooms here, it may be mentioned, are rooms 


were 7,964 familics living in single rooms which 


a door and window.” But, as there is no condi- 
some kind, the Registrar for Scotland very kindly 


families were living in a pre-eminently unhealthy 
sanitary condition, simply because they occupied 


rooms which had no windows. If that room were | 


a thatched cottage with an aperture in the roof or 
side wall, whatever other supposed essentials that 
room wanted, it had in full perfection that which 
most conduces to full healthand freedom from disease, 
viz., free ventilation! and though not blessed with 
the cheering rays of the sun inside its walls, it was 
a room more conducive to health and vigour than 
thousands of the cottages with windows where such 
means of free ventilation do not exist.” The largest 


proportion of rooms of this description occurs in | 
Shetland ; no less than 16°12 per cent. of its entire | 
number of families being located in single rooms 


without windows,—the average for the whole of 


Scotland being — 1:19 per cent. As regards) 


rooms with one window, the respective per centages 


are 31°93 and 34°00, a state of things which becomes | 








‘one or more sheep. Indeed the word 
tion in life which does not possess an advantage of | 


reversed when we pass on to rooms with two win. 


dows, for there Shetland can boast of 43°47 per | 
cent., as against 36°98 for the whole of Scotland, | 
From this point, the per centages rapidly diminish, | 
families in three rooms reaching only to 3°36 in Shet- | 


land, and 11°38 for the whole of Scotland. Of some 
of the chief towns, Paisley has the largest number 
of families in rooms with one window, viz., 42-06 
per cent., and Dundee the largest, in rooms with two 
windows, viz., 42°48 per cent. 

. Among the Shetland Islands are some curious 
specimensof the minimaof population. Thus“ Little 
Papa Island” could boast, in 185], of a population 


of one female, and one inhabited house, but the _ 
worthy dame has either died or migrated, and her | 
house has also disappeared, for neither of them | 
figures in the census of 1861. Vementry Island 


had but one uninhabited house in 1851, and that, 
it appears, has since come to grief. In Uyea Island 
the houses have increased from 1 to 2, but the 
Peres has fallen from 16 to 15. In Hevera 

sland 5 families have built for themselves a house 
a-piece, and muster 37 persons in number, while 40 


families, amounting to 209 persons, have settled in 


East Burra Island, and have also erected a house a- 
piece, though only 38 of them are inhabited. Ailsa 
Craig, in the County of Ayr, is another island which 
has become inhabited since 1851: it now possesses 
a population of four persons—three males and one 
female, and these appear to have supplied them- 
selves, with becoming propriety, with a ¢wo-roomed 
house. 


The total number of islands around the coast | 





of Scotland amounts to no less than 788; and | 


of these 186 were inhabited by one or more 


_ persons on the day on which the census was taken. 
with one or more windows, but besides these, there | \ 

enumeration of islands have been excluded, so far | 
“ contained no window, but the light to which was | 
admitted by the door, or by an aperture in the roof | 
or side wall which answered the double purpose of | 


‘urthermore, the Registrar states that ‘‘ from this 


the lists received enabled it to be done, all mere 
rocks which are the resort of wild fowl], unless the 
same were of sufficient extent to afford a to 

sland has 
been defined to be ‘any piece of solid land, sur- 


_ rounded by water, which affords sufficient vegetation 
tells us not to conclude “that all these 7,964 | to support one or more sheep, or which is inhabited 


by man!’ Some of the uninhabited islands are of | 


great extent, and afford pasturage to, from 300 to 
400 sheep. Others again are very small— so small 
as only to admit of one sheep being left there at 
once, which is removed when fattened, and its place 
supplied by a leaner member of the flock !’ How 
long, on the average, each solitary sheep takes to 
fatten under these circumstances, the Registrar does 
not inform us. The island with the largest number 
of inhabitants is Lewis, (an island partly in the 
County of Ross and Cromarty, and partly in Inver- 
ness,) its population being 23,666 ; the next in 
order is the Mainland Isle of Shetland, with 21,414 
persons ; the Isle of Skye comes next, with 18,751 
inhabitants; and the Mainland Isle of Orkney, 
fourth, with 17,193 inhabitants. From these the 
populations descend to the diminutive numbers of 
which we have given specimens above. Of the 602 
uninhabited islands, 202 occur in the county ol 
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-in- | | Inverness ; 132 in Argyll; 87 in Shetland ; 82 in | ject. The worthy gentleman is exceedingly irate 
per | Rossand Cromarty; 58 in Sutherland; 22 in Orkney, with the legislature, for defining a house as “a dis- 
nd. | and the remainder in small numbers of 1, 2, and 5, | tinct building separated from others by party walls.” 
sh: | in some of the’ other counties. This definition, he says, “ was quite unintelligible 
ret. | This large number of islands, and the general | in Scotland ;”’ and he gives as a suggestion for the 
me | irregularity of outline of the mainland of Scotland, | census of 1871 the following definition—“A dwelling 
ber | has rendered it a matter of considerable difficulty to | consisting of one or more apartments, entering by a 
06 arrive at its area, but it is believed to be about | separate door from the street, court, or lane, or by 
two | 30,685 square miles, or 19,639,377 acres, of which | a door opening directly upon, or into a, common 
about 155,000 acres are occupied by inland lakes of | stair.” “Hence a flat,” he adds, “let to two or 
ious | various sizes. The Registrar further states that in | more tenants within the door which opens upon the 
ttle consequence of the number of promontories, bays | common stair would only be one house; so also, for 
tion | and friths, there are few points of Scotland, even at | the same reasons, would be a house let out in sepa- 
the | BF its most solid part, which are more than 40 miles | rate apartments.” We very much fear, however, 
her | | distant from some part of the sea, and a much | that this definition will be as completely unintelli- 
hem | fe greater portion of the interior lies within 30 miles | gible to Englishmen as the other definition appears 
land | of salt water. The surface of the county, too, is,in | to have been to Scotchmen. But the real question 
hat, | general, so rugged and mountainous, that it is very | to be considered, is, what is most commonly under- 
land | questionable whether more than a third of itsextent | stood by the word “house ;” and we believe that 
the | could be rendered arable—a fact which must be | the census definition embodies the prevalent idea, 
vera | taken into account in looking at the question of its | not only in this country but on the continent, in 
ouse | sparseness of population. the colonies—in fact, pretty nearly everywhere, 
le 40 Comparing the population with the area of | except, as it now turns out, in Scotland. The wrath 
din | & Scotland, it would appear that there were 99:7 | of the Registrar waxes great —_ this point, for he 
se a- persons to every square mile, and 6:41 acres to | says, “ the fact is, that which has led the authori- 
Ailsa | | every person of the population, or 28°8 acres to | ties in England wrong as to the proper definition 
hich | B} || each family. Of these 28°8 acres, about 94 would | of a house, is their wish to conform to the definition 
asses || | bearable, 19 hill, or moor, and } of an acre pond, | of a house as given by foreigners, who understand 
Lone | | or lake. The densest population is found in the | not our social arrangements or our domestic eco- 
hem- || | county of Edinburgh, viz.: 746°5 persons to a| nomy. There has, in fact, been a foreign invasion | 
ymed — | square mile. Renfrew comes next, with 715°8 | of our houses without our knowing it.” | 
| | persons, and Lanark third with 7104. The} This allusion to foreigners would, however, ap- | 
coast | | sparsest population is in the county of Sutherland, ied to be a hit at the statistical congresses, which | 
and | | ‘iz.: 18°3 persons to a square mile, Inverness is a| have been held of late years, and at which, we | 
more || little higher, but that only shows 20°8 inhabitants | believe, some definition of the kind adopted at the | 
aken. | | to the square mile. census was agreed to, as being the best understood. | 
this | | _ The entire population of Scotland has increased | It is, in fact, on many accounts desirable that there | 
0 far || | during the century from 1,608,420 in 1801 to | should be a uniformity of idea with respect to the | 
mere | | 3,062,294 in 1861, being an increase of 90°32 per meaning of the word “ house ;” and if Scotland is in | 
s the | | cent. It is somewhat remarkable, however, that | a minority in her application of the term, she must 
re to | | the increase during the last decennial period is less | give way to the majority, and not monopolise a | 
d has | than that of any previous decennium, viz.: 6 per | special definition all to herself. Of course, in well- | 
, sur- | | cent,, while in the first decennial period, 1801-11, | conducted statistical inquiries, due allowance would | 
ation | | It was 12°27 per cent., and in the second (1811-21) | be made for che peculiar style of building adopted 
bited | | 15°82 per cent. This falling off the Registrar attri- | in Scotland, and, therefore, we do not think the 
ire of | | butes mainly to a large emigration, and to a with- | Registrar need feel very much alarmed at being 
0 to | _ drawal, in undue proportion, of Scotchmen to serve | “ compelled to adopt an erroneous definition of a 
small | _ Inthe army and navy. He does not regard it as | house to please these foreign statists, who are 
re at | _ the result of any diminution in the number of | quite correct in their ideas relative to their own 
place | births. houses, but wholly incorrect in applying the same | 
How | At will be seen, in comparing the above figures definition to us.” These foreigners will do well, 
es to | with those given in last month for London, that however, to remember the national motto, “ Nemo 
r does | the Southern metropolis possesses nearly as large a me impuné lacessit,” and pay becoming respect to 
ymber | population as the whole of Scotland ; and we believe Scottish notions for the future. They probabl 
n the | we are correct in saying that since the census, the will be very much astonished to find that their 
[Inver- | population of the metropolis has increased so ra- | definition of a house as adopted at one of their 
xt in | pidly that it is now even greater than that of quiet scientific meetings has resulted in a veritable 
1 414 | Scotland. And yet this vast mass of people is Scottish grievance. 
18,751 | congregated upon a limited area of only 77,997) All confusion, however, upon the point, is, after 
rkney, | _ acres, and this, too, without having recourse to the | all, obviated in the Scotch returns, by the return 
se the northern expedient of building houses in “ flats.’ | of the actual number of rooms. No possible | 
ers of | This style of building, which is chiefly peculiar confusion of ideas can occur in this particular. | 
he 602 | to Scotland, has enabled the Scottish Registrar to Foreigners and Scotchmen are alike agreed upon | 
nty of | infuse a little spirit into an otherwise very dry sub- the meaning of the word “room ;’’ and we hope, 
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therefore, that in future censuses, the ascertain- 

ment of the number of rooms will not be confined 

to Scotland, but will extend to the whole of the 

United Kingdom. The information given under 

this head, with respect to Scotland, is exceeding 

valuable, and + me to have been prepared wit 
care an soe gala, , W. Pitt, 

-, and his assistant Dr. James Stark. 








NEW YEAR’S DAY. 





Ir was customary in the days of old to offer 
New Year’s gifts as a regular system. Our kings 
ex them ; there was a ceremonial and proper 
order to be observed in receiving them, and more- 
over an established tariff of return. 

Honest old Latimer, in lieu of the accustomed 
purse of gold, presented Henry VIII. with a copy 
of the New Testament, with a leaf conspicuously 
doubled down at Hebrews, xiii. 4,—a noble present 
“and worthy of all acceptation”—though possibly 
not too well accepted. 

So numerous, and so valuable were the New 
Year's gifts presented to Queen Elizabeth that a 
great portion of her Majesty’s wardrobe and jewelry 
were supported by these annual contributions. 
Not only many of the peers and peeresses of the 
realm, but the bishops, the chief officers of state, 
and several of the queen’s household servants—such 
as apothecaries, the master cook, serjeant of the 
pastry, &c., gave New Year's gifts to her Majesty, 
consisting in general of a sum of money, jewels, 
trinkets, and even wearing apparel. The Laheess 
sum given by any of the temporal lords was £20 ; 
but the Archbishop of Canterbury gave £40; the 
Archbishop of York, £30; and the other bishops 
£20, or £10. 

The peeresses gave rich dresses, petticoats, silk 
stockings, mantles embroidered with precious stones, 
looking-glasses, fans, caskets studded with jewels, 
and other costly trinkets. 


Absolon, the master of the Savoy, presented a_ 
Bible covered with cloth of gold and garnished with | 
plates of the Royal Arms. The queen’s physician | 


presented her with a box of foreign sweetmeats ; 


another physician with a pot of green ginger, and a | 


pot of orange-flowers. 

One lady presented her with a little gold comfit 
box and spoon. The serjeant of the pastry with 
various confectionery and preserves. Three Italians 
gave her each a pair of sweet, i. e. perfumed, gloves ; 
a cutler a meat knife. 

Elizabeth, we are told, made return gifts in plate 
and other articles, yet the balance remained greatly 
in her favour. 

In France, the custom of giving New Year's 
gifts is continued to avery great extent: visits are 
regularly paid on that day, first to aged or very 


near relatives, then to others further off in degree, 


——E = 


and finally to te) Som yegeepmeed: it is a day of 
immense activity. re is a great interchange of 
civility, and of almanacks and bonbons, as well as 
of more valuable gifts. 


Christmas eve, to Twelfth night, in Paris, is some- 
thing enormous. Twelfth night, or Epiphany, was 
in former days observed with far more ceremony 
and rejoicing than at present, it was a night for 
dancing, love-making, gossiping, and revelry ; a day 
too for practical jokes, humour, and fun. In 
some remote parts of Devonshire, it was custom 
- that night to toast the apple-trees three times, 
thus :-— 


“ Here’s to thee, old apple-tree, 
Hence thou mayst bud, and whence thou mayst blow, 
Aud whence thou mayst bear apples enow ! 
Hats full! Caps full ! 
Bushel, bushel, sacks full 
And my pockets full too! Huzza!! !” 


One custom still remains of the many, many 
that have passed away,—it is, to wish my readers a 


etd look forw 


ear. 








Fear.—Fear is the great bridle of intemperance, 
the modesty of the spirit, and the restraint of 


soul, and the handmaid to repentance, the arrest of 
sin, and the cure or antidote to the spirit of repro- 


majesty, and hinders our single actions from com- 
bining to sinful habits; it is the mother of con- 
sideration, and the nurse of sober counsels, and it 

uts the soul to fermentation and activity, making 
it pass from trembling to caution, and from caution 
to carefulness, from carefulness to watchfulness, 
from thence to prudence; and by the gates and 





ae pee of repentance, it leads the soul on to 
ove, and to felicity, and to joys in God that shall 
never cease again. Fear is the guard of a man in 
the days of prosperity, and it stands upon the 
watch-towers and spies the approaching danger, 
and gives warning to them that laugh loud and 
feast in the chambers of rejoicing, where a man 
cannot consider by reason of the noises of wine, 
and jest, and music; and if prudence takes it by 
the hand, and leads it on to duty, it is a state of 
grace, and a universal instrument to infant religion, 
and the only security of the less perfect persons; 
and in all senses is that homage we owe to God, 
_who sends often to demand it, even then when he 
speaks in thunder, or smites by a plague, or awakens 
us by threatenings, or discomposes our easiness by 
sad thoughts, and tender eyes, and fearful hearts, 
and trembling considerations.—Jeremy Taylor. 


The sale of prey tart and of bonbons from : 


very happy New Year. May they think of the | 
time misspent, with deep regret, and steadily and | 
to a happy, happy New | 


gaieties and dissolutions; it is the girdle of the | 














bation ; it preserves our apprehensions of the Divine | 
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THE HEIR’S CHAMBER: 
A STORY IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 








Tue first scene of my story presents a spacious | 


servant, who would have announced him. A gay 
gallant was he, attired ina rich riding suit in the 


latest fashion of the day. He held his feathered 
hat in his hand, and his bold handsome face beamed 
with smiles amid the dark curls that hung around 
it. Thus he entered, and thus he advanced into 
the room as if secure of his welcome. But as he 


parlour in the mansion of an ancient Devonshire 'drew near the window, a change came over his 


family. The time is about the middle of the reign 
of Charles the Second. Full forty feet of dark 
and highly-polished uncovered oaken boards 
stretched from the door to the farther end of this | 
apartment, terminating in a broad and deep bay | 
window, on the flooring of which was spread a gay- 
coloured Persian carpet, about ten or twelve feet 
square. Within the half circle of the window, | 
stood a richly-carved table and two or three chairs, | 
also ornamented with carving and cushioned with 
crimson satin damask. The walls and ceiling of 
the room were panelied in paintings, with gilded 
mouldings and borderings ; its furniture consisted | 
along one side, of marble pier tables, and high nar- 
row mirrors above them, alternately with richly- 
curtained windows, and on the other of heavy chairs | 
and settees ranged regularly before the gilded cor- 
nice of the Dado. Each article of the massive 
furniture might have grown where it stood, so | 
little did it appear to be moveable or capable of 
alteration, and the table in the bay window alone 
showed any symptoms of life and occupation. 

There, around a vase of choice flowers, lay some 
cumbrous looking books,a few articles of embroidery 
work, and two or three letters lying open and un- 
folded as if just read. On one side of the table sat | 
a lady, approaching middle age and remarkably 
handsome. She was dressed in deep mourning and | 
her fine brown hair was covered with the snow 
white cap of a “ widow indeed,” and not as in the 
present day disposed in girlish fashion with a some- 
thing of the frailest material, like the ghost of a | 
little bird fluttering at the back of the head. On | 
the further side of the table, with the wmdow behind | 
her, was a very young girl. A single string of pearls _ 
confined the rich profusion of her goldenhair, which 
fell in glittering curls over her white hands and | 
arms displayed nearly to the elbow, by the large | 
loose sleeves of a robe of rose-coloured taffety. | 
Her face could not be seen, for it was entirely | 
covered by her hands, and she seemed to be stricken | 
down by the pressure of some great sorrow. 

_After looking anxiously at her child for some | 
time in silence the elder lady said, ‘‘ He is coming, 
Sybil ; I see him and his servants riding across the 
park.” She received no answer but a heavy sob, 
and resting her elbows on the table, the young girl 
pressed her hands still more closely over her face. 
‘There is yet time” said the elder lady, in a plead- 
ing tone. Dearest Sybil, will you not leave me 
with him ?” 

‘‘No mother, no,” 
was the answer. 

A few minutes passed, and the door at the 
farther end of the apartment was thrown open, 
and a young cavalier entered, darting past the 








in alow and broken yoice, 
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countenance, and there was some hesitation in his 
step. He looked surprised and doubtful, and began 
to speak as he seated himself in a chair on the side 
of the table, opposite to the young lady. ‘‘ What 
means this grave greeting, Madam?” he asked, “ and 
why is my lovely Sybil thus troubled ?” 

“T still hope,” said the elder lady, not in an- 
swer to him, but addressing her daughter, “TI still 
hope Sybil that you will spare yourself, and me, by 
leaving me with Lord De Thorsden.”’ 

The fair girl thrust back her glittering ringlets 
and showed a face naturally of the most gentle and 
feminine beauty, now so flushed and tearful as to 
be almost infantine in its expression of grief and 
anger. 

“No mother,” said she. “In God’s sight he is 
my husband, and God permitting, 1 will stay and 
hear every word you may choose to say to him.” 

The mother looked wistfully on the gentle girl, 
who during more than seventeen years had never 
before opposed or disobeyed her. ‘The young cava- 
lier, addressing her with triumph dancing in his eyes 
said, ‘Speak, Lady D’Ermentouse. It appears that 
I am about to undergo some trial or accusation— 
so be it—you may accuse and perhaps condemn me, 
but never can you rob me of that precious love, 


which I have won for my own, and will prize as my 


dearest treasure while life remains to me!” 

The lady seemed to be collecting her powers for 
some important effort, and at length spoke calmly 
and deliberately. 

“T must go back a little,’ said she, “even to 
the moment of our first meeting, when your ready 
aid probably saved my daughter from a dangerous 
accident, by seizing the bridle of her horse. You 
know, my Lord, that an intimacy of no common na- 
ture thus commenced between -us, and continued 
and increased until the earnest prayers of Sybil, 
and yourself, induced me to sanction the affection 
each had formed for the other. She paused a mo- 
ment, and Lord De Thorsden bept his head in 


assent. 


, 


“ The fortunes of two wealthy houses,” she con- 
tinued, “centre in my child and become her own, 
without let or question, on the day she attains her 


eighteenth year, now but a few weeks, distant.” 


Again she paused, and the Baron said coldly, 
“ Well, Madam?” “ Well, my Lord,” she rejoined 
with some asperity, “I caused to be made, as I 
believed, all needful investigations before I con- 
sented to your engagement. But it seems that I 
failed to learn, and it is certain that I did not hear 


from your Lordship a piece of information which it 


was very necessary that I should possess. I know, 
my Lord, that yours is an ancient, though not 
wealthy family, and but for the peculiar circum- 
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stances that will place the whole of my daughter’s | 


large possessions in the absolute power of her hus- 
band, it would be very painful to me to speak to 
you what I am now about to say-——. I have this 
morning received from Master Slocock, my legal 
adviser in London, a strange piece of intelligence. 
He tells me that by what he considers a providen- 
tial accident, he has discovered the existence of a 
very remarkable clause in the original deed that 
conveyed the Thorsden Estates as a gift from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror to your ancestor.” 

Hugh De Thorsden winced alittle at these words, 
but answered promptly, “ Oh yes! I know.” 

“You know, my Lord,” answered Lady D'Ermen- 
touse, rather indignantly, “you know and yet we 
have never heard it from you . It is, then, true 
that the eldest born son of a Baron De Thorsden, 
whether or not born in wedlock, will rightfully 
succeed to all his possessions ?” 

“ Yes,”’ replied the young man, with all his usual 
high and careless bearing, “ yes, Madam, I believe 
that such a clause actually exists, and that your 
informant has read it aright in the old crabbed 
Norman-French which has been forgotten for cen- 
turies.”’ 


“ Well, Sir,” returned she, sharply, “ my in- 
formant advises further, that previous to your 
union with my daughter, the most diligent inqui- 





ries should be made as to the habits and associates | 








of a gay young nobleman frequenting the court of | 
the present day lest such an heir should actually be | . 
from the window of the room he had just quitted. 

“ Your sapient and far-sighted friend, my Lady,” | When, however, the shadows of a thick plantation 
he replied, almost insolently, “has my free permis- | fell around him, to the great surprise of his fol- 
sion to sD and pry, and creep and burrow as | lowers, he plunged his spurs into the sides of his 


in existence.’”’ 


widely an 
drag to light any proof of the possibility conjured 
up by his paltry suspicions. I can only look on and 
smile, fully confident that there is one who will 
never for a single instant distrust me or believe 
that I could thus make utter shipwreck of her 
love.” And he looked tenderly at Sybil, who lifted 
up her sweet young face and returned his gaze 
with such a beaming expression of perfect trust- 


| 


| 


| 


' 


fulness, that even the practised courtier quailed for | 


an instant and avoided her eyes. 
for a few moments, and he then spoke again. 


There was silence | 


* There is nothing, I trust, Madam,” said he, more | 
respectfully, “im Master Slocock’s epistle to deter | 
your Ladyship and my lovely Sybil from fulfilling ' 


your promise to pay your first visit to my poor 
dwelling to-morrow ?”’ 

“ Nothing, whatever, my Lord,” was the answer 
spoken very decidedly. “ We purpose setting out 
at ten, and little more than an hour will, I pre- 
sume, bring us to Castle Thorsden.” 

“It is scarcely six miles, and a fair road,” he 
replied ; “ most gladly would I come to escort you 
thither, but that I cannot decorously leave the 
lady guests whom I have assembled to do you 
honour. Some of my friends, however, will bear 
me company, and we shall be in readiness to receive 
you at the castle gates.”’ 

He was now about to rise and take leave, when 
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one of those singular accidents occurred which 
might almost seem to warrant a belief that the 
Father of Evil is sometimes permitted to assist those 
who are wilfully plunging into his snares. “ Take 
care, Sybil,” said Lady L’Ermentouse, suddenly ; 
“ sit still, a wasp is crawling up your sleeve.” De 
Thorsden rose up, and bending over the table took 
the creature in his fingers and threw it out of the 
open window behind Sybil. The attention of all 
appeared to be wholly occupied by her danger and 
escape ; but as the Baron stooped forward towards 
her and withdrew again, his quick eye caught, ina 
rapid glance, a few words written in a large check- 
like hand in one of the letters lying open on the 
table. Few, indeed, were those words, but to him 
they conveyed volumes of fearful import “then 





ask to see the Heir’s Chamber—take no denial— © 


brook no delay—her and her child.”” He saw no 
more, but more was needless—those words cost 
more than one life. Lord De Thorsden, warned by 
the imminence of the danger, did not betray by 
sound or sign the astounding effect that brief and 
broken sentence had produced upon him. He 
bowed his adieu gracefully to Lady D’Ermentouse, 
and tenderly pressed the hand of Sybil extended to 
him over the table. Then leisurely pacing the long 
length of the apartment, he opened and closed the 
door very deliberately, and passing through the 
great hall without a trace of haste or agitation, he 
mounted his horse at the portico and walked it 
slowly on so far as he knew the road was visible 


as narrowly as he lists, to see if he can | horse and galloped furiously on, muttering, as he 


plied whip and spur like one riding madly for life 
or death, “ Bess must mount and away to-night.” 


CHAPTER If. 


The remarkable condition attached to the heritage 
of De Thorsden, referred to by Lady D’ Ermentouse, 
had been granted by William the Conqueror when 
he bestowed the barony on one of his most devoted 
followers, in reward for especial services. Tradi- 
tion told that the strange boon had been asked 
during a deep carouse, and originally went so far 
as to exclude all legitimate successors to the name 


and lands of Thorsden, but that even the son of 


Arlotta was startled by such a request, and would 
concede no farther than to give “law and love,” as 
he said, equal claims of eldership. It was, moreover, 
somewhat curious that Hugh De Thorsden, the first 
baron, did not appear to have been influenced by 
any personal motive, and that he and his successors 
had during a long course of years transmitted their 
names and possessions to sons born in wedlock. 
During the reign of the Eighth Henry, however, 
lived a Baron De Thorsden, whose heart rejoiced in 
the strange fancy of his ancestor. After long 
absence in foreign countries, the death of his father 
summoned him back to his paternal tower, and he 
arrived there bringing with him a young and 
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beautiful Italian lady, whom he did not even pre- | commanded a very extensive view of the sea, the 


tend to call his wife, and a delicate boy about three 
or four years old. The late baron, and the grand- 
father of the present one, had been men of sordid 
and penurious habits, and considerable wealth had 
consequently been accumulated for their successor. 
Having dwelt long in Rome and in Venice, he had 
acquired tastes and ideas little suited to the rugged 
old tower of his forefathers, and soon after his 
return thither his thoughts began to be wholly 
directed to the erection of a very different dwelling, 
which, built in some sheltered and picturesque part 
of his domains, should unite elegance and splendour 
with strength and security. Leaving the lady and 
her child at the tower he journeyed to London to 
consult architects, inspect plans, and make all the 
necessary preparations for the great work he con- 
templated. ‘Thus engaged he lingered several 
months, thinking little of the unhappy young 
foreigner, who unable to converse with those 
around her, in constant anxiety for the health of her 
boy, and too probably pining amid bleak rocks and 
sullen seas for her own bright land, faded slowly 
away, and ere the Baron, who had been tardily 
summoned, could reach her death-bed she had 
passed to the rest of the weary, where all tears are 
wiped away. 

It was never known whence she had been lured 
by her destroyer, beyond a whisper that she was a 
novice, or too probably a nun, in some Italian con- 
vent, and the only foundation which existed for 
this conjecture was the strong likeness she bore to 
an oil-painting, which the Baron had brought with 
him from Italy, portraying a beautiful girl in a 
monastic habit. He was of a stern and apparently 


| 
| 
| 


them. 


| 
| 





wall of that side of the building standing on the 
extreme edge of the precipitous cliff below, and 
seeming to grow out of it. A few rugged rocks 
bounded the view to the right and left, and the 
boundless ocean filled up the entire space between 
The tides were known only by the sea- 
mark, higher or lower on the rocks, and never 
retired sufficiently to discover a trace of sand or 
shingle. To this apartment the Baron continually 
resorted, and believing that his sorrow and self- 
reproach would end only with his life, he caused his 
new dwelling to be erected so close to the tower 
that the end wall nearest the shore was attached 
to it. It was his intention to reserve for his own 
use an apartment that should communicate with 
that in which the Italian lady died, and where she 
had spent so many sad and silent hours gazing on 
the waves that separated her from the countries 
leading to her own bright land. 

As time passed on, however, tho frenzy of the 
Baron’s grief gradually diminished ; and long ere 
his castle was completed, he had devoted his whoie 
heart and soul to the aggrandisement of his child. 
Glorying in the power which the strange fancy of 
his ancestor had secured to him, it became the 
great object of his life to make his illegitimate son 
the envy of the country round, both for the wealth 
he would inherit, and the magnificence of the abode 
in which he was to dwell. All that the art and re- 
finement of Italy and France could produce was 
lavished to complete and ornament Castle Thorsden, 


but the workmen were slow to comprehend anid 


a cold temperament, nevertheless the wholly uncx- | 


pected death of his victim rendered him for a time 
almost frantic. 


as if the possibility of surviving her had never 


crossed his mind for a moment, and the violence of 


his grief and remorse occasioned an alteration in 
his plans for his intended new building, which, there 


Many years her senior, it appeared | 


was afterwards reason to believe, he himself sorely — 


repented, and which every successive inheritor of 


his possessions had much reason to lament. 


‘ry r ‘rer ‘ i 
The Tower of Thorsden was a square and massive | 


building consisting of five storeys; each containing 
a large single apartment, together with sundry 
sleeping nooks and cells contrived in the enormous 
thickness of the walls. Each storey was entered 


from a spiral staircase in a small turret at one of 


the angles of the tower. The ground-floor apart- 
ent was the hall and principal place of resort for 
the males of the family, and it communicated with 
the kitchen and other offices built without the 
Walls of the tower. The room over the hall 
answered to the drawing-room of the present-day, 


‘and the three apartments above were all bed- 


chambers. That over the ladies’ sitting-room had 
been inhabited by the deceased lady. She had 


spent there nearly the whole of her short and | 


melancholy life at Thorsden, and the Baron had, at 
her request, caused the window of this apartment 
to be much enlarged. It opened by doors, and 
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exeeute the ever new and varying caprices of the 
builder; many mistakes were made, and many alter- 
ations commanded, and nearly ten years elapsed ere 
the mansion was finished to the satisfaction of its 
master. 

Meanwhile the poor boy, for whose future gran- 
deur and enjoyment all this care was wasted, grew 
from a sickly child into a fragile and nervous strip- 
ling, ignorant not only of letters, as was the fashion 
of his day, but debarred also from those lessons in 
arms and athletic exercises, which were then the 
usual substitutes for gentler learning. His only 
companion, except when he occasionally passed a 
few minutes with his cold and silent father, was a 
young woman who had been taken when quite 
a girl from the village to attend upon him and the 
foreign lady; the few domestics whom the Baron 
had brought with him from abroad having, one and 
all, speedily fled from the gloomy aspect of the 
Tower, and the rough manners of its inhabitants. 
This girl, the only person whose love the poor 
stranger had won, watched her through her prema- 
ture decay, and received her dying breath. She 
continued to have the charge of the young heir, a 
feeble, but precocious child; and knowing how dear 
he had been to the mistress she loved, she believed 
it to be a sacred duty to preserve in his young mind 
every recollection that he retained of his gentle 
mother; to show him her picture, and tell him of 
her sufferings ; to seat him at her favourite window, 
and leave no means unemployed to keep all that 
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was connected with her memory vividly present to 
his imagination. While the household remained in 
the Tower, she, with the child, had inhabited the 
lady’s apartment; and when the castle was suffi- 
cientiy finished to admit of their removal thither, 
she secured for herself and her charge the room 
which communicated with the old chamber, the 
Baron’s idea of occupying that apartment himself 
having long faded away and been forgotten. The 
means of access from the new to the old building 
had been carelessly continued as a matter of small 
importance ; and as there was a considerable differ- 
ence in the height of the two storeys, a narrow flight 


from the one to the other. 
ever, and his humble friend, were content to toil up 
as they best might to their old haunt to keep the 
lady’s portrait from every touch of dust, and enjoy 
the view of the sea from her favourite window. Of 
thése habitual indulgences the Baron knew nothing, 
and even of the boy himself he took little heed; he 
was frequently absent from Thorsden, and when 


on nround him to give more than a casual thought 
to his child, who, shrinking from hisstern cold father, 
devoted his heart and thoughts more and more to 
the fair young mother, of whom he cherished vague 
and visionary recollections. As he increased in 
years, and began to free himself from the control 
of his attendant, his time was chiefly spent in silent 
and melancholy musing; and it was reported by 
the fisherman who passed the tower in their boats 
that on moonlight nights, when the young Baron 
was believed to be in his bed, he was often seen 
at the open window of his mother’s chamber making 
wild gestures, and even heard, when the winds and 
waves were still, uttering yet wilder words as if in 
answer to voices that were calling him from the 
sea. 


The young woman who had so ignorantly admin- | 
istered pernicious food to his nervous and sensitive | 


temperament became at length somewhat alarmed 
by these stories; and, as time went on, his vacant 
looks and occasional strange and incoherent lan- 
guage began to give her serious uneasiness. So far 
as she dared, she endeavoured to draw the attention 
of the Baron to the state of his son’s mind and 
health, He gave little thought, however, to her 
warnings, but went blindly on, bent on car- 
rying out his own projects, and looking forward 
only to the honours and the splendour that he was 
preparing for his neglected boy, to celebrate whose 
fifteenth birthday all the neighbouring nobility and 
gentry far and near were summoned to a magnifi- 
cent entertainment which was to introduce them 
for the first time to the now completed Castle 
Thorsden and to its future master. 

On that morning the Baron arose in proud 
exultation, repeating to himself, though wholly 
ignorant of the resemblance, words almost identical 
with those of Holy Writ. He told his inmost soul 
to rejoice in the security of the attainment of its 
highest aspirations, little dreaming of the doom 


en tT: cea 


that awaited him. The heir of Thorsden was 
nowhere to be found! After long despairing 
search and vain inquiry, one only conjecture could 
be formed that would account for his disappearance. 
The windows of his favourite chamber in the tower 
was found unclosed that morning, and standing by 
it his accustomed seat. The previous night had 


been bright with moonlight, and the men in several 


passing vessels had observed him in his old place. 
One of them, returning later than the rest, declared 
that he had distinctly seen the figure of the young 
lord standing at the window, leaning forward over 


the sea, waving his arms, and speaking shrilly and 
of stairs little better than a sort of corkscrew-like | 


- ladder hewn in the thick wall of the tower, led | 
The young lord, how- | 


loudly, as if addressing some distant object on the 
waves. No doubt could remain that, after long 
threatening, the poor boy’s brain had at last given 
way, and that he had plunged into the sea, believing, 
most probably, that it would bear him to his mother 
in her own country. No vestige of him was ever 
discovered, and in a short time after his disappear- 


ance, the death of his father transmitted the title 
_and estates of Thorsden to a distant relative. A 
doom seemed to hang over the name. 
there was too much engrossed by the works going | 


One profli- 
gate and hard-hearted baron followed another ; 
their equals avoided them, and among their vassals 
who feared and hated them, they went by the name 
of “the merciless masters.” The father of the 
young Lord, of whom we have recently been speak- 
ing, cruelly misused his wife, and being, at length, 
disgraced by her, was killed in a drunken broil by 
her paramour. Their only child succeeded when a 


boy to the much-diminished wealth and lands of 


his forefathers, and plunging into the wildest ex- 

cesses when he attained manhood, was, at the time 

our story commences, a ruined and desperate pro- 

fligate, whose handsome person and courtly man- 

ners concealed a cruel temper and a heart of stone, 

and whose single chance of escape from exposure 
and disgrace lay in his expected union with the 
wealthy Heiress of D’Ermentouse. 





CHAPTER III. 


The Baron rode madly on, as we have described, 
his amazed followers, unable to preserve the 
accustomed distance behind him, although urging 
their horses to their utmost speed. When arrived 
at the portal of his castle, he threw himself from 
his panting steed, leaving it untended, and rush- 
ing up to his own chamber, he sat down, rested his 
arms on a table, covered his face with his hands, 
and remained for several minutes without moving 
or uttering a sound. 

At length he raised his head, and threw aside 
the thick curls that had fallen over his face. That 
youthful and handsome face bore a revolting ex- 
pression of desperate and dogged determination. 
It seemed as if his mind were deliberately made up 
to some resolute purpose, and he rang a bell to 


summon the valet who attended especially on his. 


person. The man, several years older than his 
master, and very mach resembling him in character 
and habits, found him seated at his dressing-table, 
and, according to custom, began to arrange his 
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hede Siailenad be ding, in the wig- ike fashion 
of the day. 

Both were silent for several minutes. 
the Baron spoke. 
much to be done, and little time to do it in. Bess 
must mount and away to-night.”’ 

“What! my Lord?” answered the valet, as if he 
could not trust bis ears. 

“ Methinks I spoke plainly enough,” said De 
Thorsden ; ‘‘ Bess must mount and away to-night. 
Dennis, who with you brought her hither, must 
take ker off alone, for you will be wanted here. 
She will ride behind him, as she did when she 
came hither, and he must scurry across country to 


At length 


Minehead and over the channel to the old haunt in 


Treland. 

“ Ah, she had beat have gone there at once,” said 
the man. 

“ Yes,”’ returned the Baron ; ‘* would that I had | 
sent her thither when we first found out that we 
were watched in London. 
part with her there, and I thought the ruined old 
tower so close at hand was a place of all others 
that would never be suspected. You are sure the 
secret has been carefully kept ?” 

“ Dennis, we know, can be trusted,” 
valet, “and nene can have 
the old woman who tends the lady knows that at 
any moment I can put her into ‘the hangman’s 
clutches.” 

“ Well,” returned his master, “ it is strange and 
unaccountable, but so far as I can judge, the actual 
damning truth itself has reached the very ears 
from which I would most carefully guard it. Lady 
D’Ermentouse has heard, as it seems, from London 
some story of the inmates of the tower; she is 
coming hither, as you know, to-morrow; she is 
instructed, at some specified time as it appears, 
ask to see the Heir’s Chamber. Thus far, I know 
positively ; to refuse her would be certain ruin, so 
Bessy must disappear, and it must be your business 


replied the 


state of the uttermost apparent neglect. Not a 
trace of recent habitation must remain in it. If 
you can you must sift dust over the bed, the 
chairs, the curtains—everything. I am going this 
moment to that unlucky girl to prepare her for the 
move to-night.” 

“ Your task will be harder than mine, my Lord,” 
the man replied, in a tone of insolent familiarity ; 
“give me but a couple of hours, and the old room 
shall seem as if mortal foot had not trodden its 
floor since the mad heir jumped out of window ; 
but for the lady, she may not admire being suddenly 
hurried off in the dark, she knows not whither ; 
and she has sucha spirit, my Lord, and such 8 
tongue!" 

“ Trouble not your wise head about that,”’ 
rupted Lord De Thorsden 
Shall be done.’ 

“Ifshe sets herself against it, nothing but main 
force will do,” replied the valet : “we could master 
her well enough, no doubt, were it only she; but 
When a woman hasa young child in her arms ’ 


inter- 
‘it must be done, and it 
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“Murphy,” said be, “there is | 


because 
But I did not want to | 


a suspicion, I think, as | 


to. 


|—6WWelk i! it seems she had heard this story, 





The man was looking over his master’s head as 
he spoke and saw his face in the mirror before 
which he was sitting, and so dark and scowling 
became its expression ‘as he uttered the Jast words, 
that he involuntarily stopped; the next instant 
Lord De Thorsden spoke. 

“ You will have no trouble with the child,” 


said 


he; “it is dead.” 


Murphy started back, and exclaimed, “ What! 


the noble boy! the young heir !”’ 


The Baron uttered a fearful execration, and 
bounding from his seat, he seized the ser ant by 
the throat, and shaking him violently, said, “ How 
dare you? How dare you call him the heir?” 

“If he be dead,”’ said the man freeing himself 


| very unceremoniously from his master’s grasp, “if 


he be dead, it matters little what he is called; but 
| he was the heir nevertheless ; and why your Lord- 
ship should try to throttle your faithful servant, 


3? 





“ Never mind,” interrupted the Baron, sitting 
down again, and recovering himself by a great 
effort. ‘‘ Never mind, Murphy, you know Iam 
hasty, and it maddened me to hear the name that 


| would hurl every chance | have to destruction—the 


child died last night of convulsions.” 

“Then that old hag who looks after the lady is a 
more flinty hearted sinner than even I believed her 
to be, for 1 saw her and talked with her for some 
time this morning after she had been to settle the 
chamber, and she never breathed a word of it.’’ 

“ They say that is a doomed chamber, you know,’ 

said the Baron; “the story goes thi tho a ne 
woman, or new- born child, ever leaves it in ‘life.” 

a None would ever inhabit it, by choice, I should 
think,’’ answered the man. 

“Well,” replied Lord De Thorsden, who appeared 
somewhat anxious to fix the reported character on 
the chamber, “I have been told that my worthy 
great-g grandmother on the father’s side was a very 


_ desper rate sort of lady, and had always a great fancy 
to put that chamber, by noon to-morrow, into a | 


to do whatever she was advised by wise people not 
to do, which I suppose I have inherited from her. 
and she 
vowed that her next child should be born in that 
chamber, and she carried her wild resolution out.” 

“ And what was the end, my Lord f”’ 

“The tale goes that mother and child died there,” 
said De Thorsden—* but finish my hair, for 1 must 
not delay telling Bess to be ready for you and 
Dennis by eleven to-night. He must have a good 
strong horse, and of course a seat for her behind 
him. You will come with him and see them off, 
and I will bring her to you, 1 think she is tiring 
of the old tower, and | doubt not she will go quietly 
enough when she sees that resistance is vain.’ 

Ife rose as he finished speaking, and the servant, 
taking the movement as dismissal, left the room on 
his unholy errand. 

Lord De Thorsden stood a few moments in heavy 
thought. Then, unlocking the door of a cabinet, he 
opened one of several drawers that it contained, and 
took from it a small phial which he hid in the bosom 
of his vest. He then moved towards the door, but 
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paused habitually as he passed before a large mirror 
fixed against the wall, in which he had often gazed 
with pride and pleasure, when, his splendid toilette 
completed, die was about to sally forth to his gay 
companions, the gayest and the handsomest among 
them. This time the accustomed glance seemed to 
startle him strangely—he drew nearer, and-bending 
forward looked stedfastly at his own visage, and 
then left the room, muttering to himself, “ The 
fiend has set his seal upon me !” 

Passing along a spacious corridor, he entered a 
range of several bed- chambers, communicating with 
each other, and all sumptuously furnished. In the 
last of the suite, he advanced to a small door in a 
remote corner of the room which opened on the 
lowest step of a narrow staircase, so steep and 
winding, that even he was obliged to mount it 
slowly, and with care. At the top was another 
door; Lord De Thorsden took a key from his pocket 
and after unlocking it, pushed it open and stood in 
the Heir’s Chamber. 


CH APTER EY. 


It was a-room of considerable size, forming 
entire story of the old building: a faded bed, a few 
lreavy chairs and a table, matching them in age 


Fy one 


chest or two, the whole of its furniture. On the 
bed enveloped in white wrappings, lay a young 
infant; by the large and open window sat a lady. 
She was evidently very young and her features were 
extremely handsome, ‘although her fully-developed 
form might have better suited a more advanced age, 


and her complexion was almost too brilliant a con- 


trast of snowy white and the brightest rose-colour. 


She was very richly dressed in flowered silk da- | 


mask ; golden chains studded and clasped with 


gems ‘adorned the lavishly displayed whiteness of 


her neck and arms; but her most remarkable 
beauty was the length and profusion of her hair, 
which, of the elossiest black, fell down her back, 
and over her shoulders in a thick shower of long 
large natural curls and ringlets. When the Baron 
entered she turned her head and seemed half dis- 
posed to smile, but the first glance at his counte- 


nance changed the whole expression of hers into | 


proud and sullen defiance. 

‘* Bess,”’ said he, angrily ; “how often am I to | 
tell you not to display your foolish finery in broad | 
daylight at that window? You may be seen; I 
have reason to think you have been seen.’ 

“Tt must be by mer-men and maidens, then,’’ 
she interrupted, saucily. “None other can get a 
glimpse of me, for I move away the instant I see a | 
sail. But I want to tell you, De Thorsden, that I | 
am tired of this prison-work. 
endure being caged up in this manner. 
plainly, Iam determined to break my bonds and | 
come forth into the world as I ought to do.’ 

“Silly child!’’ answered he, contemptuously ; : 
“what folly is this of your appearing as you ought 
to do. Come forth, if you please ; you have my 
full permission: go back to the poor clerk, your 





father, and help your mother to wash and brew, 
and make barley bread.” 

The unhappy girl looked at him for a moment, 
and an agony of grief and shame passed over her 
young face. 

“Oh!” she said, “ there are dear hearts bleeding 
and breaking for me in the humble home you taunt 
me with. But,’ she continued, the evil nature 
again swelling within her, “ but I did not leave my 
home to be shut up ina dungeon. I was promised 
a fair lot and a high station; and if it be not m 
right to have them, I know they are the right of 
my boy. Ay, you may start, Lord De Thorsden, 
I have heard more than you wot of, noble Baron, 
and I know more than you can dream that I know. 
The heritage of my boy sa 

« Silence !” interrupted he, so savagely, that she 
was subdued for a moment. “Silence, mad woman! 
treacherous as weak. You are cutting asunder the 
plank that bears you. Whatever may be your 
knowledge, have you not sense to see that the more 
you know, the greater is your danger? Perhaps 
you know, also, that I am about to take a w ife, the 
lady Sy bil D’Ermentouse, heiress to immense 
wealth. She is fair and young, and gentle, too,”’ he 








continued, with a cold and cruel sneer on his lip ; 


then suddenly changing his tone, he added, “but 
and appearance, formed, with the exception of a 


a truce to this bandying of words; there is serious 
business in hand. I am come to tell you that if 


| you are weary of this old tower you will leave it 


to-night. At eleven o’clock, the two men who 





[I will no longer’ 
I tell you | 


brought you hither, will be at the outer door, and I 
also shali come to see you off.” He stopped: she 
did not speak, but seemed to be sullenly listening. 
“ Meantime,” said he, “change the gewgaw trum- 
| pery you are so fond of for a travelling garment, 
and put such few things as you may need into a 
bag; you shall be well cared for, and the rest shall 
be sent after you. We may meet again ere long, 
when I have tired of my conjugal proprieties.” 

“My child ?” asked the wretched girl, in a tone 
of doubt and dread. 

“Oh, he shall go with you,” was the answer ; 
“but we must avoid all chance of screeching, and 
as he may not like the movements of a hard trotting 
horse, I have brought with me some anodyne drops. 
It will be several hours before they begin to take 
effect, so lest you should take one of your fancies 
against them, I mean to give them to him my self, 
and by the time I come for you he will be quiet.” 
While spe ‘aking the last words, he drew from the 
bosom of his vest a small phial, took out the cork, 
and going to the bedside, he lifted the infant in its 
wrappings on his left arm, while with the right 
_ hand he put the mouth of the bottle to its lips. 

During the brief space thus employed the mother 
had risen from her seat and stood as if panic- 
stricken, her large black eyes eagerly watching his 
movements ; but when he had taken up the child, 
_she rushed forward and seized the hand that held 
the phial. 

“ You would murder him,” said she, in a hoarse, 
low whisper. “I see it all—Listen, Lord De Thors- 
den,” she continued, raising her voice and still 
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grasping his wrist—“ guilty, miserable, crushed as “So you will persist in saying,’ answered 
may be the despised mother of your first-born, Murphy. “I tell you, my Lord himself told me that 
while I have life I will maintain his right, and ery it died yesterday in convulsions.” 

for vengeance on those who would tear itfrom him. ‘‘ I was neither deaf nor drunk, nor out of my 
Hearken to words that I feel are more than my | wits,” answered Dennis. “I had picked up an old 
own. Lay us both in the same untimely grave, key and | know not why the fancy took me that it 
and yet shall the vengeance come. If evera child might fit the lock of the door up there. So I crept 
is born to take the heritage that should have been up the stairs and tried it softly, but it was too 
my boy’s, look for me, Lord De Thorsden—the | large, and as I turned to come down again, I heard 
grave may be deep and the corpse within it cold, | the child ery and the mother singing to it as plain 
but when that day comes, [ will be there, and you | as you now hear me speak.” 














, shall rue my coming!”’ | Murphy was silent a moment. “ It is strange,” | 
| He had called her a mad woman, and sheseemed | said he; then, after a pause, he added, “ there isa | 
| indeed a frantic creature, utterly reckless of the | storm brewing, I think. How the wind howls over 
danger into which she was plunging; and as she | the old battlements !” 
spoke the last words there was such deep prophetic | _“ Yes, and there has been a roaring ground swell 
, meaning in the wild yet solemn expression of her all the evening,” answered the other; ‘the night 
’ face, that De Thorsden shrunk as he looked at her. , is dark, and I am like to have a pleasant ride with 
: Nevertheless he dragged his arm away from her my precious burthen.” | 
. hold, but, encumbered as he was by the child, she “ Well, itis not far to Minehead, and you know || 
6 succeeded in a desperate attempt to gain possession every step of the way blindfold.” | 
. of the phial, and wresting it from his hand she| “ Ay, but I wish they would come before the | 
e rushed to the open window and flung it into the clouds begin to fall.” | 
“ ss sea. He followed her closely—there wasa brief “ He has met with a tougher job than he ex- || ‘ 
- struggle—a faint cry—and a white mass was seen pected, I’m thinking,” returned Murphy; and as_ || i 
; tossing amid the waves under the window, Almost | he finished speaking he began to creep up the || \ 
af at the same instant Lord De Thorsden was quitting | stairs and was soon out of sight. It was several | ; 
“ the room. As he closed the door he heard asound | minutes before he returned, and then going close || i 
if i as of a heavy fall within, and he paused a moment, | up to Dennis, he said in a low voice, “1 have been || ¥ 
+ then giving the key its customary double turn, at the door; she is going on like a mad creature ; 4 
me “perhaps that is best,’ he said, and began to! she is casting up to him all that he has done 
‘T descend the staircase. against her, and if all she says is true, you are 
he ee nearer right than I believed, Dennis.” 
g. CHAPTER V “So you will find it; I don’t believe a word of 
me the child being dead.” 
at, Phat evening the Baron had to entertain a fair “3 do,” said Murphy, drily. — A | 
. company, assembled by special invitation to meet “ Why, what could they do with the body ¢ | 
al his atlianced bride and her mother on the morrow. ‘* Oh, I know not; threw it into the sea, | sup- 
1g, The few ladies who were among his guests, retired | pose, our steep coast tells no tales.” 
| early to their chambers, and the elder portion of “Yes; but it is curious sometimes how such | 
i. their maie companions soon followed their example. | things turn up again when least thought of. J || 
Their host remained drinking deep with several | knew a man once—he kept the “ Goat and Bag- |, 
ie young and dissolute men of his own tastes and pipes,’ in Gracious Street,—and his second wife, || 
add habits. When the hour of his appointment drew | when she died ——.” | 
ng near, he made some excuse for a short absence and . Oh, let us have none of your long stories, 
pa. leit them, promising to return speedily. —_ now,” interrupted Murphy, “ with all this hubbub 
ie Passing through a straggling plantation of, of winds and waves around us. Hark! the old 
reed stunted wind-driven trees, he reached the outer clock is striking; what a time he takes about it, 
elf, entrance of the tower, and saw that the servants | and how quiet it is now, just as if the uproar had 
+”? Were awaiting him in accordance with his orders. lulled to Jisten to the old fellow.” 
the Bidding them remain there he began to ascend the In effect there was a notable stillness, both of 
ork, turret staircase which wound from the bottom to the winds and waves, while the deep, solemn toll 
i the top of the tower, and was broken only by a sounded slowly twelve times. As the last stroke | 
geht ~— broad step before a narrow door of admission fell, a sudden heavy splash was heard in the sea, | 
0 the several storeys of the building. The men and Murphy sprang forward and clung for a moment I 
ee heard him ascend as high as the second storey to his comrade, saying, “ What was that?” 
nie: and close the door heavily after him. Dennis shook him roughly off, and said, “ What? | 
his _“Tdo not envy my Lord his task to-night,” said why some of the great stones heaved from the 
nild. she man on the horse to Murphy, who was standing battlement by the wind, to be sure. What the 
held by his side. plague ails you? you almost pulled me off the 
“Nor I,” answered Murphy ; “ but perhaps the horse.” j 
arse, poor thing may be quieted by the loss of her child.’’ “* Hark! hush! hush!” answered Murphy, ina 
nn Tt was alive this morning,’ returned the other whisper, “ they are coming.” While he spoke, the 
still gruilly, door above was heard to slam violently, and Lord 
—< —— " . : ceeaataie 
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De Thorsden appeared at the entrance so quickly 
afterwards, that it seemed almost as if he had 
thrown himself down the stairs. He spoke thickly 
and strangely. “ Dennis, return to your quarters, 
you will not be wanted to-night.” The man in- 
stantly obeyed the peremptory order without daring 
to ask a question. Murpliy, equally impressed by 
his master’s voice and manner, silently followed him 
through the long plantation which divided and shut 
off the deserted precinct of the tower from the 
approach to the castle. Neither spoke for several 
minutes. At length the Baron, half turning to the 
man, said—“ She has settled the business for her- 
self, Murphy, and jumped into the sea.” 

“Twas just my thought, Sir,” he answered. De 


Thorsden, muttering something about woman’s wil- | 
moreover, deep and strong feelings lurked within 
that fair young bosom—feelings never tested inthe | 


fulness and obstinacy, continued to walk on before 
his servant, and did not speak again. When they 
reached the front of the castle, he stopped at a side 
door, and entered a passage leading from the offices 
to the great hall. The lights in the passage were 
few, but when they entered the hall a blaze of light 
burst upon them from a large chandelier suspended 
from the ceiling, and numerous candles in sconces 
on the side walls. Sounds of merriment were heard 
issuing from a pair of folding-doors at the farther 
end of the hall. The Baron turned to his servant, 
and saying, “ Await me in my chamber,” proceeded 
towards the doors, apparently expecting the man to 
go in another direction. Hearing, however, his 
steps on the marble pavement closely following him, 
he turned just as they were passing under the 
chandelier, and was about to speak angrily, when 
he was startled into silence by the strange expres- 
sion in his servant’s face. The man did not say a 
single word, but he seized the arm of his master 
and pointed to the full puffed yellow satin sleeve of 
his vest and the point lace ruffling at the wrist— 
they were deeply dyed in crimson. A scowl of 
mingled rage and horror passed over the Baron’s 
face; and, wresting himself violently away, he 
buried his arm in his cloak, and rushed up the great 
staircase to the chambers above. 





CHAPTER VI. 


After a stormy night, the morning was fair and 
calm. The lady D’Ermentouse and her daughter, 
having partaken of a sad and silent breakfast, re- 


tired to their apartments to prepare for the day’s | 


excursion. The unhappy mother too plainly saw 
that all the blessings of confiding affection had 
ceased between her and her sole earthly treasure ; 
and that a wild passion for a comparative stranger 


| 





| 





had overpowered both filial love and obedience. She | 
had passed a wakeful night, pondering over, and | 
marvelling at, the extraordipary change in her loving 

and gentle Sybil, but she was far from surmising | 


that it was more a discovery than a change; and 
still less did she dream that from the first moment 
her daughter could comprehend her words, she her- 
self had never ceased to sow the seed that had now 
sprung, as it were, in a moment, into such startling 
growth and fruitfulness. 








fallen for his king on the fatal field of Worcester, | 


and his young widow, heart and spirit broken, lived 
but to lament his loss and cherish his memory. No 


sooner could her little daughter at all understand | 


her feelings, than she habitually detailed to her the 
minutest recollections of her early love and happy 
marriage ; and the sensitive child grew up in a sort 
of adoration of the grand-looking young warrior 


whose portrait hung in their sitting-room, and © 


whose miniature never left her mother’s bosom. 
Love, in its tenderest and most impassioned form, 
was as familiar to her as the air she breathed. 
Devotion to the beloved one through suffering and 


danger, even to death itself, and, above all, the | 


blindest confidence in his truth and faith, she re- 
garded as the only genuine fruits of real affection ; 


calm and unbroken solitude in which she lived, but 
not the less ready to assert their sway when the 
time of trial came. Meanwhile the doting mother 
looked upon her lovely daughter as the gentlest and 
most obedient of children, and continued to believe 
that the stream that had never been ruffled was always 
to remain serene. The time of trial came at last, 
and Lady D’Ermentouse was alarmed and bewil- 
dered by the storm that followed. On that morn- 


ing her mind was painfully uneasy and suspicious. 


Ever since the engagement between Hugh De 
Thorsden and Sybil had become publicly known she 
had received several hints and warnings from two 
or three of the old servants of her family, and from 
some of the villagers she was in the habit of visiting. 
All seemed to agree in thinking it a sad and awful 
thing to hear of the gracious D’Ermentouse, as 
they were called, and the “merciless masters” 
joining in wedlock. Some obscene and doggrel 
rhymes were repeated to her that had, time out of 
mind, been familiar in the mouths of the common 
people, relating to a possible union between the 
two families ; and she had been greatly startled on 
the previous night to find these lines, written ina 
clear bold hand, lying on her toilette table. Her 
attendants professed entire ignorance as to how 
they had been placed there, and she found it im- 
possible not to read them. When read, they seemed 
to have been seared into her brain; she could not 
dismiss them during her anxious night. Warnings 
seemed to thicken around her, and as she turned 
on her restless bed she seemed almost to hear— 
almost to be compelled to repeat aloud— 


“What the first Hugh made when the second 

shall mar, 

By barring the right of De Thorsden’s bar ; 

When the babe shall sup brine for its mother’s 
milk, 

And the dead mother rustle her shroud of silk ; 

When the last fair dove shall her troth unite 

With the troth of the last false and murderous 
kite— 

A hand from the grave that bond shall sever, 


+>? 


For now and for aye—for ever and ever ! 


The dove was the heraldic symbol of the D’Er- 


The father of Sybil had | mentouse House ; the kestrel that of De Thorsden. 
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She knew that there had been no intervening name— 
of Hugh betwen the first and the present Baron, 
and that Sybil and her lover were each the last sur- | 
yivors of their names. These portions of the. 
ominous lines were tolerably clear, and the events | 
of the day had thrown some light upon the illu- | 
sions to the Bar of De Thorsden. The rest was | 
wholly inexplicable ; but as Lady D’Ermentouse | 
rose that morning, the words— 





“ A hand from the grave that bond shall sever,” 


rung in her ears and pursued her, and she struggled 
to repress a vague feeling of superstitious dread, | 
such as she had never before experienced. | 

Attended by several serving men, Lady D’Er- | 


- mentouse and her daughter rode slowly and silently | 


along the road winding by the steep and rocky | 
shore, and about midway between D’ Ermentouse 
and Thorsden, they approached a small straggling 
village, which was within the precincts of the latter | 
domain. It consisted chiefly of the scattered huts 
of fishermen, aud among them was the only means 

of access to the shore in the neighbourhood—a | 
steep and narrow descent from the brow of the_ 
cliff formed by steps hewn roughly in the rock. | 

As they passed through the village not a living 
creature was to be seen, though the doors of the | 
huts were all open, and the cries of neglected chil- 
dren were heard from within several of the cot- | 
tages. A turn in the road soon brought to their | 
sight the upper portion of the descent to the 
strand just mentioned. There, a wild-looking 
crowd of men, women, girls, and boys, were huddled 
together, gazing over the edge of the cliff and utter- 
ing various exclamations of distress and horror. | 

“ Sybil,” said her mother, ‘“ ride slowly on with | 
the servants, I and old Robert will overtake you | 
presently. I fear that there has been some acci-| 
dent, and we may be of use.” 

Sybil, lost in thought, mechanically obeyed, and 
she had scarcely passed on, when yet more lament- | 
able outcries were heard from the assembled group, 
and several sailors were seen lifting over the upper 
steps the dead body of a woman. Lady D’Ermen- | 
touse was near enough to see that her clothing was | 
heavy with water, and, although greatly shocked | 
and horror-stricken, she involuntarily paused a few | 
seconds as her eye caught sight of a white hand, | 
glittering with rings and a profusion of raven-black | 
hair falling in long thick curls over the arm of the | 
sailor, who was supporting the upper part of the 
body. So long were those dark tresses that they 
literally swept the ground beneath them. She saw 
ho more, but hurried on, telling the servant to 
remain and see if he could give any assistance. 
She stopped at some little distance, and the man 
Was not long ere he followed her. 

“ Nothing can be done, my Lady,” he said, his 
Voice trembling and his face pale with horror ; “ she 
1s quite dead. Oh, my Lady, she is very young, | 
and so beautiful! and she is dressed in costly silks, 
and her neck and arms are covered with gold chains 
and jewels,” 


“Ah,” answered Lady D'Ermentouse, “ no doubt 
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some sad shipwreck, and the poor creature tried to 
save her precious things.” 

“ No, no, my Lady,” answered the servant, 
“there is far worse than shipwreck there.”’ Then 
drawing near to her, he said, in a low voice, 
“ Oh, Madam! it is a murdered woman — there is 
a dreadful wound in her bosom !’ 


Lady D’Ermentouse turned faint, and did not 
speak for some moments, then perceiving that 


Sybil, surprised at her delay, was returning, she 
said to the man— 

“ Not a word of this to Lady Sibyl—it must be 
inquired into—lI will speak to the Baron.” 

The two parties then joined company again. 
Sybil asked no questions, and her mother did not 
speak. They rode on silently until they came in 
sight of the gates leading to Thorsden, whence, 
headed by the Lord of the Castle, a gallant troop 
of cayaliers and attendants were issuing forth to 
meet and welcome them. 

After their arrival, Lady D’Ermentouse took an 
early opportunity to draw the Baron aside, and tell 
him of the dreadful sight she had just witnessed in 
his own village, and she was gratified to see that 
the tale of horror produced a strong impression 
upon him. He was evidently, she thought, greatly 
shocked, and he visibly changed colour. As she 
proceeded, he looked bewildered, and apparently 
was lost in thought, and he did not speak till she 
described the long hair of the unfortunate young 
lady falling over the arm of the sailor, when gazing 
vacantly in her face, he said dreamily, as if he neither 
saw her nor knew that he himself was speaking, 
“‘Yes—wonderful hair!” The puzzled and sur- 
prised expression of her countenance seemed to 
recall him to recollection, and passing his hand 
roughly over his face, he added, ‘* You describe so 
vividly, my lady, that I almost fancied I saw the 
poor creature—lI will instantly give orders that this 
strange circumstance is not to be spoken of among 
iny guests;” then murmuring something aboat 
“strict inquiry,’ he hastily quitted the room, 
leaving lady D’Ermentouse perplexed and troubled 
she knew not wherefore. 

Soon after, partaking of a magnificent banquet 
the company repaired to a gallery of paintings and 
sculpture, collected by the builder of the castle, 
during his travels on the Continent. The letter 
received by Lady D’Ermentouse from her lawyer, 


| was very minute and particular in some of the 


information it conveyed, and it enjoined her to 
pursue a course of action which she had stedfastly 
resolved to follow out in all its circumstances. 
In conformity with this determination, she now, 
while her heart beat rapidly, began to speak to her 


companions of the descriptions she had heard of the 
_ splendour of the principal apartments in the castle, 


and a request was in consequence made to the 
Baron that he would allow his guests to see them. 
His watchful ear had detected that the idea had 
originated with Lady D’Ermentouse, and, relying 
on Murphy’s careful preparations, he was careful 
not to suggest the slightest obstacle, but instantly 


summoned the housekeeper with her keys to lead 
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the way, and as they all left the gallery, he attached 
himself particularly to Sibyl and her mother, resoly- 
ing to keep a keen eye on the latter. 

After walking through ‘several spacious and 
splendid apartments, Lady D’Ermentouse found 


herself entering a range of bedrooms that had | any such could have been harboured there very 


been particularly specified in the letter, and in the 
last of the suite, she looked for, and saw, the 
orange-coloured bed, hangings and curtains it had 
described, the ebony and ivory frame to the mir- 
ror on the dressing-table, the Indian trinket-boxes 
that stood before the mirror, and the rich toilette- 
cover trimmed with broad lace. The throbbing 
heart beat still quicker, as casting her eyes to a 


remote corner of the room, she discovered a low | 
narrow-arched door. It stood open, showing the | been made aware of her object in seeking that 


first few steps of a steep staircase. Perceiving 
o 


that the Baron's attention was apparently engrossed | defeat. 


by Sibyl, she addressd the housekeeper, and 
asked her if any part of the curious old tower of 
Thorsden could be seen. 

‘Oh, yes, Madam,” was the answer, “ the en- 
trance is in the outer court, but there is another 
way to it from this very room, through the door in 
the corner yonder. It is long since I have entered 
the old place, but I know that those stairs lead up 


i 


| 
| 
| 
| 





to what is called the Heir’s Chamber, because the | 
young lord for whom all this fine castle was built , 


and furnished, went mad, they say, and threw him- 
self into the sea from the window.” 
Several of the guests, attracted by this story, 


| beautiful tresses ?” 


now went towards the door—left open by Murphy | 
as an indication to his master that ail was secure— | 


and one of the young men began to climb up the 
stairs, calling out to the ladies not to attempt to 
mount them. 
moment for decision was come ; she said something 
about being a good climber, and liking to see old 


places, and she was the first to follow him. The | 


Baron perceived that his trial was at hand. He 
‘ame closely after her, telling the young man 
above to open the door at the top to give hght to 
those below. ‘This was quickly done, and Lady 
D’Ermentouse, with some difficulty, clambered up 
to the Heir’s Chamber. 

A most desolate place it was in appearance. The 
curtains of the bed hung dark and heavily as if they 
had not been touched for years. A faded quilt was 
spread over the bedding. It was covered with dust, 


as were also the few and lumbering articles of 


furniture, and the panes of the large casement 
windows were stained and dim. Several of the 


gentlemen had followed Lord De Thorsden ; one of 


them opened the doors of the window, and admitted 
a fine view of the tossing ocean ; another called the 
attention of his companions to the picture of alady 
in a nun’s dress, hanging over the mantle-piece. It 
was painted on wood, and was harsh in its outlines, 
and much faded; but, nevertheless, they all agreed 
that the face must have been very beautiful; and 
the housekeeper, who, with several ladies, had by 
this time toiled up the staircase, began to tell the 
tale of the Italian mother of the poor youth who 
had given his name to the chamber. 


‘up to be looked at. 


Lady D'Ermentouse felt that the | 


| him if he really did take the leap.” 





re - — a 
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Lady D’Ermentouse remained standing in the 
middle of the room, apparently listening to the 
housekeeper, but, in truth, not hearing a word of 
her story. She could perceive no trace of recent 
inhabitants, and indeed it was scarcely possible that 


lately, as near the window the ceiling had fallen in 
and a large wet place on the flooring bencath 
showed evident marks of the storm of the past 
night. While thus gazing around she encountered 
the eyes of the Baron fixed stedfastly upon her, 
He did not withdraw them when they met hers ; she 
could not be mistaken in the daring and insolent 
triumph which they expressed, and the idea crossed 
her mind that by some unknown means he had 


chamber, and was almost openly exulting in its 

Perplexed and more suspicious than ever, 
she turned away, and moved to the window, out of 
which one of the young men was leaning, and, 
speaking of the fall of the unfortunate boy, he said, 
“He must have gone at once sheer down into the 


| sea, the tower-wall is even with the very edge of 


the perpendicular cliff. Nothing could have saved 
Then after a 
short pause he cried out suddenly, “‘ Look here De 
Thorsden, what a refinement on the ordinary modes 
of performing menial offices! Do you make your 
serving maidens dust the window sills with their 
As he spoke he lifted from a 
large rusty iron hook projecting from the rugged 
wall, a little below the window, a thick mass of 
black hair, which fell in tangled curls as he held it 
Lady D’Ermentouse felt an 
instant and harrowing conviction, that those waving 
locks had been torn from the head which she had 
seen showering its ringlets over the arm of the 
sailor, and at that very instant her eye fell ona 
dark stain on the sill of the window; involuntarily 


she looked up to the fracture in the ceiling, and it 


seemed to her to have been recently and purposely 
broken, while to her terrified fancy the wet boards 
below took a darker hue than rain water would 
have left upon them; fearful suspicions nearly 
approaching the truth arose in her mind, and she 
involuntarily looked at Lord De Thorsden ; he was 
standing, staring at that fatal tress of hair, pale, 
and, as it seemed, conscience stricken. 

Their eyes met; and if conscious guilt and de- 
moniac rage were ever plainly depicted on a human 
face, that face was now before her. Her first glance 
seemed at once to rouse him, and to convince him 
that all attempts at farther concealment were vain. 

Secure of Sybil’s love, he returned her gaze 
with the audacious boldness of hardened sin, and 
even laughed as he made a gesture of defiance, that 
told as plainly as words could have spoken, that all 
she feared was true, and he cared not for it. The 
tidings in the letter, then, were but too correct: 
that room had been occupied as it related: she had 
seen the mother, where was the child? Over. 
whelmed by the horror of these convictions, she 
sank into a chair, and lost all consciousness for 4 


few moments. There was now. of course, muci 
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alarm and confusion ; the housekeeper burried away | reason to believe that there had been frequent 
for restoratives, and Sybil hung over her mother in | interchange of letters, and more than one clandes- 
the greatest distress. Lady D’Ermentouse, how- | dine meeting. It was manifest that De Thorsden 
ever, soon recovered, and, exerting herself to the must have craftily contrived to raise some obstacle 
utmost, spoke lightly of her faintness, but ex- to the immediate fulfilment of his wishes; the 
ressed an earnest wish to return home. The delay, brief as it was, could scarcely have been 
Baron had disappeared, and no opposition was caused by any scruple or reluctance of the infatu- 
made to her desire. One ,of the ponderous car- ated Sybil, for the morning after she had completed 
riages of that period was prepared for her, and her eighteenth year a letter was found upon the 
while it was getting ready, Lord De Thorsden con- table in the bedroom, addressed to her mother, and 
trived to have a short and tender interview with informing her that hopeless of gaining her consent 
Sybil, and gained from her fresh pledges of un- to her union with her cruelly maligned lover she 
doubting and devoted affection. He did not attempt was about to fly to his protection. A few very 
to take any sort of leave of Lady D’Ermentouse, tender words of earnest entreaty for pardon and 
and she and Sybil departed in silence. Neither reconciliation were added in conclusion, but they 
spoke until, as they passed through the village of could not soften the crushing blow that had fallen 
Thorsden, Sybil was astonished and alarmed by her | on the forsaken mother. Bereft of all that had 
mother suddenly clasping her to her bosom, and , made life tolerable to her after the loss of her 
bursting into a flood of tears. She did not speak, | husband, she resigned herself humbly to the mys- 
however, and Sybil could only caress and endeavour | terious will of Heaven, and for many months lived 
to soothe her. Their tedious drive concluded, each, only to suffer and submit. 
at the request of Lady D’Ermentouse, at once re- 
tired to her own chambers without exchanging more CHAPTER VII. 
than a few kind words. ‘The mother slept not that | 
night. She lay recalling with grief and horror the We return again to the first scene of our story, 
events of the day, and praying for help to sustain | There is the same spacious parlour, and within it 
her through the resolutions she had formed for the | the same furniture and arrangements as, when just 
future. a twelvemonth since, Lady D’Ermentouse and her 
On the following morning Lady D’Ermentouse | daughter sat together in the large bay window. 
had a long and most distressing conversation with | The mother now sits there alone, and in that short 
her daughter. She did not disguise her feelings, | space of time, her hair has turned to a silvery grey, 
nor attempt to soften her conviction of the guilt of | and wrinkles, as of many years, are traced upon 
De Thorsden, although most assuredly her worst | her countenance: no works of female skill and 
fears had never even approached a surmise that his | faney lie upon the table, and only one book is there ; 
own hand had deprived the murdered lady of life. a much-used Bible, whence the sufferer, under the 
She was willing even to admit the possibility that | heavy sorrow that had so greatly changed her, 
his hirelings might have exceeded their commission; | daily drew comfort, and even hope. 
but, while accepting every possible extenuation, she | The door at the farther end of the room opened, 
put plainly before her daughter the simple facts and a servant, approaching the lady, informed her 
that the lawyer’s warning had been well founded, that a strange gentleman requested admittance, 
that an heir of Thorsden was, most probably, in | giving her, at the same time, a paper on which was 
existence ; that the Baron must have cruelly cut written the name of the Rev. James Fielding, and 
off its mother, and that he, to say the least, was the following words, “ A true and loving friend of 
aware of her dreadful death. And now again was the daughter of Lady D’Ermentouse respectfully 
the wondering parent to learn what passionate craves permission to speak with her.’ Unable to 
determination lurked beneath the soft exterior of speak, she signed assent to the servant and, trem- 
her fair young daughter. Sybil repelled all her | bling all over, endeavoured in vain to arise to 
mother’s arguments with the most vehement indig- receive this unknown and unexpected visitor, An 
nation. She reproached her with bitter words for | elderly clergymen, with a most benevolent and 
her cruel suspicions, and cast them from her with | prepossessing countenance entered and advanced 
utter contempt: they parted in grief and anger, towards her. She could only extend her hand to 
each expressing with equal energy her resolution— him in silence. He retained a gentle hold of it, 
the one never to mistrust nor desert her affianced while he said, “ This kind greeting is not more than 
husband ; the other, never to consent to the union I expected from Lady D’Ermentouse, but it is not 
of her child with the Baron De Thorsden. the ae cheering and encouraging.” She pointed 
A sad time followed of silence and distrust, to a chair, and he seated himself near her. 
mutual failure of confidence, and the cessation of “ Tell me,” said she, in a low whisper, “ Tell me 
all affectionate intercourse between the still doting | of my child.” 
mother, and her once fondly attached child. It did “| have much to say of her that will soothe and 
not, however, last long. Only just so long as was comfort you,” he answered ; “ but it is a long story 
hecessary to secure the sole object that the Baron that I have to tell. Listen trustfully, dear Madam.” 
hadinview. Inwhatmanner the intercourse carried The poor lady leaned her elbow on the table, and 
on by the lovers was effected Lady. D’Ermentouse pressing her hand over her eyes, said only, “I am 
hever knew, but when it was too late, she had good quite calm, speak.” 
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“I must first explain to you,’’ he said, “that I wife.’ The good man again stopped, and seemed al 
am the humble minister of one of those parishes | in pain and perplexity as to the manner in Which li 
_ in London where the most startling contrasts in | he should proceed. “ Will you, dear Madam,” he ff || 
| social life come almost in contact with each other. | | said at length, “ will you try to trust the friend 
_ Iam the pastor of spacious and splendid squares, | of your daughter | ag } 
, and of wide and handsome strcets, and close | The only answer was an extended hand, which i 
| beside or behind them are wretched little courts) gave a convulsive pressure to that of the speaker. ir 
‘| and alleys ts with squalid and miserable poor.| ‘ Well, then—believe me—for worlds I would | yw 
_ Ihave usually a great deal more to do with the | not deceive you—your daughter is safe and going | o 
| Jatter than the former of my parochial cares; but | on quite favourably, and vou are the happy erand. lg 
|| a few months since, in visiting the sick and afflicted, mother of a fine boy. Yes, Madam, yes—-Thanks it 
| I heard much, and sometimes caught passing | to God are your best answer. Let us bless His a 
_ glimpses, of a fair and very young lady, who truly | Holy Name in thankfulness together! But now | p 
| went about doing good among them. She came | must come that part of my mission which--I know [FR | 
| only at early hours, and, although richly clad, and | not why—the Lady Sybil so greatly feared to FF I bs 
evidently of high rank, she brought with her no | reveal to you. Remember, she is well, and her | on 
gay equipage, nor liv eried attendants, but was | baby by her side—I see I may go on, and I will be in 
| accompanied only by a male and femaie servant, | as brief as possible. Your daughter, as her time Bt 
| both of middle age aud very respectable appear- | drew near, became so anxious to be reconciled to | 
| ance. As she seemed to wish to avoid observation, | her mother, that her medical attendant thought it im: 
I did not intrude myself upon her, but I often | wisest to indulge her wish to return to this neigh. a) ft 
thought of her with great interest, and trusted, | bourhood. Her husband was cold and indifferent, Bm: 
that ere long some favourable chance would en- | and so long as he could squander his wife’s fortune S| di 
courage me to address her. Soon, however, a kind | among his dissolute companions, he cared little for [| s) 
and courteous note invited me to an interview with | her or her expected offspring. It was along jour fy | ir 
herself at her own residence. 1 went accordingly | ney, and Dr. Roberts and myself urged previous JF a 
| to a splendid mansion, that in all respects indicated | communication with your Lady ship by letter, He || D 
|| great wealth lavishly expended. I was ushered | thinking that you would surely hasten to your Fy | a: 
|| through several richly-furnished apartments into a | daughter, but every mention of such an idea fear, J) a 
‘| small "and elegant chamber where sat that sweet | ‘fully agitated her ; she rejected it as utterly impos- . 82 
. and lovely young creature, the mistress of all this | sible, “for reasons that she could not explain. [ie || bh: 
grandeur, in a simple white dress, with a pl iin blue | Whatever they might be, it was but too evident fy | a 
% riband through her beautiful golden hair.” | that the subject caused so much distress of mind, th 
i “My child | my own child again!’ murmured | that the only alternative was the least evil of the JR | tl 
- | the broken voice of the listener. |two. Most carefully, therefore, with Dr. Roberts Fy | tl 
| Mr. Fielding waited a moment, and thus pro- | and myself in close attendance upon her, by slow — u 
‘| eceded:—“ Lady De Thorsden’s reason for the | stages ‘and with frequent rests, we broughtour pre — di 
_ summons I had received was to ask me to visit the | cious charge to Thorsden Castle, where we arrived e | oO 
female servant whom I had seen attending upon | only the day before yesterday. Nearlytwomonths [| sa 
her. She was a sickly-looking elderly woman, and | were expected to elapse ere the birth of the infant, ne 
had only very recently confessed that she had long | and she delighted herself with the idea of recon- J gi 
|| been suffering from cancer. The discase was most | ciliation with her mother, and the certainty of bh) ohe 
| virulent, and ‘had been aggravated by concealment | being established in her old house long before her PW 
|| and the application of quack remedies. She was, | _time of trouble came on—for never for a single su 
| in facet, dying when I first visited her, and she | instant, dear Madam, did she seem to doubt your | D 
| lingered only a few weeks afterwards. I saw her r eager and loving forgiveness.” to 
| almost daily, and often both morning and evening, | The sob and the clasped hands of the thankful B fo 
| and I always either found her mistress by her bed | mother, as these words were spoken, showed how al 
|| of suffering; or if she bad been prevented by some | just had been that perfect trustfulness. ch 
engagement, she never failed to come for a few| “Oh, Lady D’ Ermentouse,”’ resumed Mr. Field- yc 
minutes in all her grand attire ere she went to | ing, “1 am now coming to that which your daughter fo 
court, or to some gay assembly, to speak a kind seemed to know would be so trying to you. She ar 
word to her afflicted servant. Thus we became | gave me no reasons—she explained nothing, but im 
well acquainted with each other, and after the | she bade me tell you when I parted from her that TE: 
death of the poor servant, she earnestly implored | she knew you had been right—right in all that sa 
me to continue to visit her.” you feared and suspected. Well, Madam, yester- —yR) of 
| ‘Dear Lady,” he continued, after a brief silence, day evening—’’ the good man hesitated, as “dread- a In 
‘| “ Dear Lady, 1 have none but cheering and | ing the effects of that which he was compelled to § fe 
| soothing news to bring to you of your de eply | tell. ‘ What I am about to say,” be resumed, “! th 
| repentant daughter. So far as related to herself, | have learned from the Baroness’s female attend- it 
‘| she gave me ber unreserved confidence: she told | ants. Yesterday evening she expressed a ee iF 
me that she had been a sinning and ungrateful | desire to visit the old deserted tower of Thorsd Bt 
child to the best and dearest of mothers. Isaw|, Lady D’Ermentouse started fearfully, ak be fF ee 


too plainly that she was a neglected and unhappy | stoppe »d—but making a sign for him to proceed, | at 
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med she leaned back in her chair, and shutting her eyes, brance that it was just one twelvemonth since she | 
hich jistened to the remainder of the story without prepared for her first visit to Thorsden. 

* he [fe || moving or uttering a word. __ Looking back on the terrible events of that day, 
iend “The servants did their best to dissuade her. the ominous old rhymes she had found upon her 
Most unfortunately, Dr. Roberts and myself had table, and which i had frequently endeavoured | 
hich wandered to a little distance from the castle, and to drive from her mind, returned to her memory || 
cer, > || although we had left word in what direction we with startling vividness, and again she repeated to | 
ould } were going, with strict injunctions to send after us herself, ‘‘ A hand from the grave that bond shall || 
oing | on the slightest alarm, they had no time to sum- sever!” “There seems to be what is commonly | 
‘and. - mon us, for, without listening to their entreaties, called a fate hanging over us! I will humbl | 
anks _ she led the way herself through several apartments, | trust, through all these griefs and trials, to be | 
; His | and in one of them unclosed a door, leading, as it guided by the hand of God!” | 
now _ proved, to the tower. | 
inow | a7 When her own maid, who, with another servant, [ Zo be continued. | | 
d to had closely followed her, saw that she was begin- | | 
| her | _ ning to ascend a very steep and winding staircase, 
ill be | she assures me that she implored her mistress not . ei te as 1 ae 
time - tomake the attempt, or at least to wait till we r ia i a 
ed to could be summoned to assist her, but—to use the | 
ht it | | woman’s own words, ‘she, as it were, thrust me | 
eigh- from her without speaking, and toiled up the stair- THE TEAR AND BLUSH OF BEAUTY | 
rent, | ease, quite as well as I could do. We went up | 
rtune | directly after her. When my Lady got to the top From Tue Lire, | 
le for | she pushed open a door, and we entered with her _ | 
jour- | into a great dismal old bedroom.’’ Mr. Middleton 
vious | again hesitated, and then said. “Dear Lady ba doth Beauty blush, 
etter, | D'Ermentouse, you must remember that I began by Whe pesabey Det high ? | 
| : ; . y that tear about to gush 
your — | assuring you that your daughter is safe and well | Out of Beauty’s eye ? | 
fear- | and happy with her baby—the servant went on to | ' | 
npos- | say that her lady stood still for a moment after she | Is her lover blind ; | 
plain. | had entered the room, and then stepping quite firm | Must she love in vain ; | 
ident || and strong, she went quickly across to a window at | Or can she no lover find, | 
mind, | the opposite end, and the first thing that frightened | Whom to love again ? | 
f the | the maid was to see her fumbling, as she said, at | ; 
berts the bolts like a blind person. She ran forward and | *~ sir, hath she found, 
‘slow undid the fastenings and threw open the casement | Vo — oe De Sones 
. , oyaging life’s stormy round 
r pre- doors of the window. Lady De Thorsden leaned He would be her chart. | 
rrived out fora moment and looked down, and the maid 
onths saw that she seemed to shudder violently. The Must they, then, elope ? | 
nfant, | next instant she saved her from falling to the Are her parents shrews ; 
recon- ground in strong convulsions. The women laid Killing all the joys of hope 
ity of | beron the bed and sent for us, and great indeed With their harsh “ pooh-poohs”? 
re her _ was our distress at finding our precious charge in icatacl . 
single | such a state and such a place. ‘To remove her the | 7 —_ ted agp nas 
| “ ; orrent-like grows wild ; 
f your Doctor said was utterly impossible. With much And the parents once were v 
toil ; < : ip e were young, 
and trouble, bed linen and all necessary com- Nor will cross the child 
ankful forts were taken up into the room, and in less than 
1 how an hour, with little suffering and no danger, the Poor, then, doth she grieve, 
child was born—a hearty little fellow. The sweet | Nothing may be done : 
Field- young mother has had a calm night, and she sent | Blushing, like the dewy eve | 
ughter lor me this morning, and asked me to come to you | Weeping for the sun 1 | 
She and entreat you tocome to her. She most earnestly | ek Of we tie’ | 
g, but impressed upon me that reasons existed, which she | “May a ewes wade | 
or that could not reveal, rendering extreme caution neces. | Never having fancied bliss | 
| that _ sary in breaking to you the strange circumstance | With a pauper —ate | 
yester™ _ of her visit to the tower ; but, Madam, she expressed | 
dread- in the most. tender terms the certainty which she Ah, then, hath he crossed | 
led to ‘elt that you would not fail to come to her even | O'er the ocean wide ; | 
ed, “[ there,” | Seeking on a foreign coast | 
\ttend- © “Let us go—let us not lose a moment,” was Fortane for his bride 1 
strong _ 4ady D'Ermentouse’s answer, as with trembling echtae ta’? | 
paclen. ‘teps she left the apartment to prepare for her ‘hot the eattente | 
ind na earture. As she gave orders for horses and Whence this sated dueetecen | 
roceed, €ndance, it suddenly occurred to her remem- Tear in Beauty's eye ; | 
ie - —_——— . | 
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yourself ; 
and Love cries passionately, 
my advocate, think, think for me.” 


And that blush, then, tell ? 
Show they sudden bliss ; 
Or do love's soft angers swell 

In an eye like this ? 


*Tis no sudden ray, 
In a clouded hour, 

Scattering vapours from the day 
Ina happy shower : 


’Tis no loving rage, 
Causing loving woe, 

As when doves soft battle wage, 
That hath moved her so, 


Doth her grief find food 
In the time that’s gone, 

Blushing, that, the things she would, 
These she hath not dune? 


No delight yet rests 
On thought’s wintered eaves, 
Mourning Time’s fixed frozen wastes, 
And his withered leaves 


Then consumption’s bloom 
May the blossom eat ; 
Grieveth she to see a tomb 
Opening at her fect ? 


Al, the health is here 
Of an Arab schiek ! 


Whence, oh ! whence the gathering tear, 


Aid the blushing cheek ? 


Beauty seems to me 
Chastely, purely bright, 

Like a pebl bite of the sea, 
Flashing back the light 


Yet, in whispers say, 
Are they born of shame ! 
Did the moth too eager play 
Round the scorching flame ! 


Joys there are on earth, 
Tempting to the fair ; 

Know they not, that joy and mirth 
Sound in poisoned air ? 


Lo, the sparkling cup 
Brimming, and unquatied ; 

Ah, they drink the nectar up 
In one maddening draught ! 


i - I see and sigh ! 
Blush, that raises mine ! 
This, the tear of sympa hy 
That, the flush of wine 
HEsrer 


Every action of the intellect, save that which 
purely scientific, is based upon some feeling. 4 
says to Intellect, ‘* Look out for mej;’ Fear 
“Look out for me ;” Greed also, “ Arouse, 
pierce the darkness, teach me how to gain ; 
pleadingly, “ Awake, be 


{ —- —- -——- — — — —— ~ 
ee eee ee - —_— 


“ DRESS AND THE DRESSED.” 





‘* Lawn, as white as driven snow; 
Cypress, black as e’er was crow ; 
Gloves, as sweet as damask roses, 
Masks for faces,—and for noses ; 
Bugle bracelet, necklace amber, 
Perfume for a lady’s chamber ; 
(olden coifs, and stomachers, 
For my lads to give their dears ; 
Pins and poking sticks of steel, 

What maids lack from head to heel : 
Come, buy of me, come: come buy, come buy— 
3uy, lads, or else your lasses cry— 
“Come, buy,” &e, WINTER'S TALE. 


WHATEVER Queen Elizabeth might have become 


in extreme age; mm youth, and in the bloom of 
_ womanhood, she certainly must have possessed even 
_more than the average share of good looks ; the 


daughter of Henry the Eighth, and of tlie fair and 
graceful Anne Boleyn, was not very likely to have 
been entirely deficient in personal attractions. 

She was tall, fair, and of a graceful and com- 


| manding presence ;—her childhood had been spent 


in obse arity, —she had lived in retirement during 
the reigns ‘of her brother, King Edward,—and of 
her sister, Queen Mary, and had been a stranger to 
every species of show and luxury,—to this very 
circumstance, it is probable, that she owed the 
grandeur and dignity, which, spite of some signal 
defects, marked both her character and her reign. 
Elizabeth, when she first came to the throne 
was remarkable for the extreme maiden simplicity 
of her attire, and the gentle dignity of her manners; 
but, alas! the good which had been effected by 
adversity, was quickly dispelled in prosperity. 
Elizabeth was surrounded by flatterers, and soon 
the seeds of vanity, her sure inheritance, ‘took deep 
root in her mind. Her fondness for dress and 
expensive ornaments grew to be excessive ; her 
_ passion for admiration fearfully increased, until we 
see, at length, this queenly woman, whose reign 18 
among the brightest in the annals of history, led 
into the commission of a crime which must ever 
darken the lustre of her memory. Vanity alone 
excited her against her unhappy and beautiful kins 
woman, Mary, Queen of Scots, and steeled het 
bosom against every feeling of tenderness and 
compassion for her ‘misfortunes. At the age of 
sixty or more, she is described by a contemporary 
writer as going to prayer surrounded by her nobles, 
in a low dress of white silk, bestudded with pearls 
as large as beans, her head covered with false red 
hair, and her throat glittering with jewels. How- 
ever gorgeous the costume of ‘Elizabeth, its stiffness 
prec cludes all idea of beauty ; we view it with cur 
osity, and wonder how life ‘could be supportable in 
' such rigid apparel.* It is not so with’the dress o 
‘the unfortunate Mary of Scotland, which is pect 


liarly elegant. Her relations with the court of 


* At the time of this queen's death, three thousand dres™ 
were found in her wardrobe. 
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France, in her early youth, had served to develop 
her inherent good taste; and it would be difficult 
to find anything more gracefully feminine than the 
costume of this lovely and ill-fated-princess. 

And here we may see the immense difference 
between good taste, and mere show and extrava- 
ance. Queen Mary’s dress was far less costly 
than that of Elizabeth, and yet how much more 
refined, simple, and tasteful—there is at once an 
ease and grace in the one, which is totally absent 
in the other. 

Elizabeth was among the first who wore silk 
hose—-a pair of black silk stockings having been 
presented to her, she would never again wear the 
cloth ones, which, until that time, were in constant 


use. The dress of the gentlemen in this reign was | 


most sumptuous. The courtiers vied with each 


agay purse, and jingling keys pendent at their 
sides. 

Anne of Denmark, the queen of James the 
First, had bad taste in dress ; she wore huge far- 
thingales, high behind, low before, and swelling 
out into unlimited space. She had a passion for 
dogs, but has never been cited for any remarkable 
taste or talent; there is, however extant, a sort of 
voucher relating to purchases of jewelry manufac- 
tured by the famous George Heriot for this queen, 


which may serve to illustrate the fashion of those 


other in splendour; and however foolish in point | 


of gaud and expense, still, the long hose, slashed 
doublets, and richly-embroidered mantles, were 


signally graceful, although the stiff ruff was a very | betwixt two hands. 


questionable addition, and must have been torture 
indeed to those who could not boast of long and 
slender necks. 


Untilaboutthetenth ortwelfth yearof Elizabeth’s | 


reign there were very few silk shops in London. A 


certain antiquarian tailor remarks, the citizens’ | 


wives were constrained to wear knit caps of woollen | 


yarn. 
Silver-thread, lace, and silk, being very scarce, 
only the very wealthy were able to purchase gar- 


ments in which these materials were introduced ; | 


and even then, the husbands of ladies who desired | 


| 


thus to deck themselves in costly apparel were | 


obliged to give undeniable proof of their being 
gentlemen by descent. 

Up to the end of the fifteenth century small 
skewers were used. When pins were introduced 
they were held in high estimation, and often pre- 


sation was made in money—hence the term pin- 


money, which we hear of even at this present 
time, 


_ Possibly, the “ poking sticks of steel’ alluded to | 
in the song of the rogue Autolycus in “ Winter's 


1 3 . . . 
fale,” were the original skewers which gave place 


to the modern pin. Gloves, too, at this period were | 
articles of considerable luxury and expense, and | 


were often highly perfumed. 
We have shown that the grades in society were 


mI “ . 
Cearly defined by their dress; thus when some | 


‘spiting young sparks dared to assume an unwar- 
ranted length of sword, and indulge in an immode- 
rately large ruff, an order forthwith emanated from 
the maiden monarch that such swords ‘should be 
broken, and such ruffs clipt. 

Also was it ordered, in the first year of Elizabeth, 
that no fellow of Lincoln’s Inn should wear a beard 
of above a fortnight’s growth. 

| ‘Oglishmen of the middle and lower classes wore 
oe me cut close on the middle of the head, but 

“red it to grow on either side. They wore the 
wely buskins and doublets of useful guise, while 
“cit Wives rejoiced in a scarlet robe, a hood, with 


ee 
- Janette ies , ee 


3,000 miles. 


times in such decorations, and also the uncertain 
state of the orthography of those times : 

“ For making a brilliant in forme of a ship. 

© For gold and making of a valentine. 

“A ring with a heart and a serpent, all sett about 


with diamonds. 


“Two pendants made like Moors’ heads, and all 
sett with diamonds. 


“A ring with a single diamond, sett in a heart 


‘Two flies, with diamonds. 

* A great ring in the forme of a perssed eye, anda 
perssed heart, all sett with diamonds, 

“One great ring, in forme of a frog, all sett with 
diamonds, price two hundreth pounds. 

“A jewell in forme of a butterfly. 

“ A jewell in forme of a lillye, sett of diamonds. 

* An anker, sett with diamonds. 

‘* A jewell in forme of a honeysuckle. 

“A pair of pendants, made lyke two drums, sett 
with diamonds. 

“A jewell, in forme of a jolleyflower, sett with 
diamonds. 

“A jewell in forme of a horne of aboundauce, 
sett with six rose diamonds, and twelve table 
diamonds, 

“ \ ring in forme of a scallope shell, sett with a 


table diamond, and opening on the head. 
sented as a new year’s gift ; sometimes a compen- 


“A pair of pendentis of two handis, and two 
serpentis hanging at them. 

“A parrate of diamondis. 

“A ring of love-trophe, sett with diamondis. 

“Two rings, lyke black flowers, with a table 
diamond in each. 

“A daissie ring, sett with a table diamond. 

‘A jewel in fashione of a bay leaf, Opening for a 
picture, and set with diamondis on the one syde. 

“A pair of lizard pendantis, sett with diamondis. 

“ A jewell for a hatt, in forme of a bay leafe, all 
sett with diamonds. 

“A little watch, sett all over with diamonds. 
£170. 

‘A ryng, sett all over with diamondis, made in 
fashione of a lizard, £120. 


“ A ryng, sett with nine diamonds, and opening 


on the head, with the king’s picture in that.” 


The number of streets in London is 2,800, and if 
they were placed ina single line they would measure 
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WALES AND THE WELSH. 


THE remains of many a strange old custom still 
linger in Wales. The first of November, known 
in the old calendar as the festival of “ All Saints,” 
is a grand day in many remote districts in the 
principality. It is regarded as the first day of 
winter—geese are roasted in the farm-houses, 
apples are bobbed for in tubs of water, tales are 
told, nuts, and possibly jokes also, are cracked. 
Among the poorer operatives it is customary for 


several to club together to furnish forth these | a tne 
| women, sixty years of age, will often walk twenty 


delicacies. A little later in the year, during the 


week before Christmas, a very strange custom | 
still prevails, and one which bears evident marks of | 
being a fragment of the o/d practice of Christ- | 
Parties of young men go from | } } 
from far and near, flock together to pay their last 
manner, reciting portions of old plays, and bearing | respects to the departed—on horseback, on foot, or 

y | in primitive-looking vehicles, they pour along the 
| mountain paths, and having reached the door of the 


mas mumming. 
house to house, dressed up in some strange fantastic 


with them a large horse’s head, looking in every 
respect quite natural. The skin of the real head 


being retained, and glass eyes substituted for the | 


natural ones. The mane is knotted with 


gay 


ribbons, and the artificial jaw so managed that the | 
‘tant, still they 


bearer and performer can snap the bridle, and cause 





representatives have already wished an ample 
supply. 

Flour symbolizes bread, the staff of man’s life, 

Rosemary represents many things; in this, we 
may consider it the emblem of another and a higher 
life to come. 

The Welsh are generally remarkable as _pedes. 
trians. The little farmsteads dotted over the hills 
are often so far apart from each other, and from 
any market-town, that from earliest childhood they 
are accustomed to walk long distances, and also to 
bear considerable weights on their heads. Old 


or even thirty miles in a day. The customs in 
Wales relating to the dead are very beautiful; no. 
thing can be more touching than a Welsh funeral. 

Kinsfolk, friends, neighbours, and acquaintances 


house of death, they smg a hymn or dirge. Then, 
carrying the coffin on their shoulders, they bear it 
solemnly to the grave ; it may be many miles dis. 


go steadily on, with the motley 


—— 


' f it to close or open at will. These rustic actors are | crowd following, all singing at intervals, as they | 
: generally well known villagers ; the fun is to force | Pass along. age 
nH” an entrance, and if encouraged with small coin,| To see such a group winding along the tortuous 
m apples and gingerbread, to perform the appropriate roads, and to hear the solemn plaintive air growing 
Be antics amid the shouts of the children and the | fainter or louder, as an angle in the path may ( 
| i affected screams of young maid-servants. obstruct, or a sudden opening give forth, the sound, , 
: They do not stay very long, as the nonce has cost | }5; beyond words—affecting. No degree of pomp 
them ‘considerable trouble, and they must make | in the outward trappings of woe can at all compete 
A their round of cal's. On the first of the year | in solemnity with this simple, hearty tribute of 
is. another set of younger children make their round spontaneous respect, Deak sta: 
a of visits; but as we detailed this in a former paper | _ The Welsh are very sensitive in this matter of 

St: two years back, called “A Leaf for the Young,” some | funerals. They will readily forego a day’s work t 

f apology may be required for repeating it, neverthe- and wages to follow, not only a friend, but a mere ‘ 
% less, as it may have escaped notice, or have been | #cquaintance, nay, often a person whom they have f 

| t forgotten, we may be pardoned for doing so. | hever seen, to the grave. 

S Early, very early on the first day of the new A poor friendless lad, who died at the place I 

if ‘ear, and long ere we have made up our minds to | where he had last obtained work suited to his y Cake, I 

beat our snug beds, when yet the sky is grey, and was but a few weeks ago, thus followed. The ] 
| the wintry blast keen and biting, we may hear kindly neighbours ascertained where the mother | 
y | small pattering feet approaching, and small shrill | lay, and though it was a great many miles beyond \ 
| 4 || voices singing to a simple rustic air, on a very few | the cemetery of the parish, they did not hesitate, 

i. ] notes, the following ditty— _ but collected together and bore the little pag of p 
: } sia elite bledeitis Cadi dine | the dead child to the far-off place where the mother | 
*, } ee Soe lay, and placed him tenderly by her side. “ There's 8 
*y nan e Bapey wow yous, Se cold it is to be buried like a dog,” they will say, l 
4 | The little shivering creatures remain, however, | only two or three follow a corpse; and so, from 5 

i | for the shower of halfpence and sugar-plums, | that very feeling of its being cold and desolate, it is mt 

© which await them. Each of these tiny well- | a thing which rarely happens among the Welsh. C 

. wishers holds a queer-looking something in his or Moreover, they strew flowers over the newly 

: her hand, which turns out to be a large apple, in | dead, and plant them on their graves. At Easter p 

aii which three wooden skewers are stuck at one end | or Whitsuntide these flowers are carefully dug 

| | to serve as legs, whereon to make it stand, and | round and tended. 

if '| another skewer at the side toserve fora handle; a| Itis a very sacred duty this, a duty they will go r: 

. 3 | sprig of rosemary garnishes the top, corns of barley | long miles, spade and rake in hand,,to perform; L 

is are pricked in on all sides like almonds in a tipsy- | and if some grave, through the absence of friends, t} 
cake, and the whole ts dusted over with flour. appears likely to be neglected, the pious office t} 
The apple represents the fruits of the earth. will be cheerfully performed by some humble friend, a 


mindful, perhaps, of some by-gone deed of long- 


| Barley signifies beer, for which the good Cambrians 
| past kindness, M. Il. D. 


have a marked partiality, and of which their tiny 
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ple Distressed Unions :— 

; LANCASHIRE DISTRESS. Lancashire ...... Obethaskvehas 1,973,300 

. ig Og i oo a ao 155,878 

Ne Tre terrible tide of distress in Lancashire still ——_—__— 
™ continues to flow. Every weck’s totals show a I Te 
los fearful increase upon those of the previous week,| Non-distressed Unions ...... ... 480,773 
ey and the increase of pauperism in such a period as; Caton Incorporation, &e. ...... 11,293 | 
ulls six or twelve months is really quite appalling. | ——— | 
— Thus in the last week of October, 1861, the number | | er ...... 2,621,244 | 
hey of paupers relieved in the distressed unions was | It appears, therefore, that the total number of | 


Old 58,436; in the corresponding week of October | persons resident in the distressed districts at the || 
last, it was very nearly quadrupled, for it had in-| end of November was 2,129,178 


persons. The | 
aby creased to 227,162 persons, and in the period which | other unions will probably all be drawn into the || 
7 has since followed, the increase has been still more | vortex in succession; and other unions in Cheshire, 
s rapidand alarming. The return by Mr. Frederick | besides those of Macclesfield and Stockport, will | 
ral. Purdy, the Principal of the Statistical Department | also be obliged to follow their example. 
a of the Poor Law Board, gives the number for the The West Riding of Yorkshire, too, will be || 
last first week in December as 278,100 persons. And | involved to some extent. Todmorden, for example, | 
i this number, large as it is, will, in all probability, be | is an instance in point. This union, though hitherto 


tI still further augmented, notwithstanding the enor- | regarded by the Poor Law Board as a Lancashire | 
” mous sums which have been so nobly subscribed Union, is reckoned by the Registrar General as | 


hen, throughout the country, the colonies, and even in , belonging to the West Riding, and is not included | 
sarin Lancashire itself. in the numbers just given. It has, however, recently 
s dis. In order to convey some accurate notion of the begun to feel the effects of the crisis, somewhat 
otley magnitude of the calamity, it may be as well to, severely, and may be considered as so much added 
they give, in the outset, a few explanations. The poor- to the distress. 
law division of counties into unions, as distinguished | Comparing the total just given (2, 129,178) with 
tuous from mere parishes, is not so well understood as it the total number of paupers in the last week in 
WING should be, and this has given rise to many unfair | October (227,162), it appears that at that period 
may comparisons in newspapers, as to the relative rates | more than 10 percent. of the entire population 
ound, charged in some of the agricultural parishes, and | were receiving parish relief. 
pomp those levied in the Lancashire unions. The com-| But even these figures fail to give an idea of the 
npete parison, as we have just stated, is a very unfair one, wide spread character of the distress ; twenty-one 
ite of and we shall endeavour to make this clear as we | unions, to a cursory reader, seem just like twenty- 
proceed. | one parishes—a number scarcely sufficient, appa- 
ter of The distressed districts are comprised mainly in | rently, to justify the great amount of anxiety ex- 
work twenty-one “unions,” 19 of which are in Lan- | hibited by the nation. We must, therefore, take a 
| mere cashire, and the remaining two in Cheshire. The | more searching view of the matter, and trace out 
y have following is a list of them :— | precisely what a “ union” really is. It is, in fact, 
Laxcasuire.— (19 Unions). — Ashton-under- | simply a combination of a number of parishes, for 
place Lyne, Barton-upon-Irwell, Blackburn, Bolton, | the purposes of poor-law relief, and bears the name 
years, Burnley, Bury, Chorley, Clitheroe, Haslingden, | of the leading parish. The following list contain- 
The Liverpool Parish, Manchester Township, Oldbam, | ing the parishes comprehended in the two Cheshire 
nother Preston, Prestwich, Rochdale, Salford, Warrington, | Unions may be taken as a specimen. 
eyond Wigan. 
sitate, Cursurre.—(2 Unions.) —Macclesfield, Stock- SS See 
ody of port. MaccresFi£Lp.—(41 Parishes)viz.:—Adlington, 
mother Besides these, there are nine unions in Lanca- | Birtles, Bollington, Bosley, Butly, Capesthorne, : 
There's shire, which had not, up tothe 25th November, | Chelford, Chorley, Eaton, Fallybroome, Gawsworth, ' 
say, if 1862, been regarded by the Poor Law Board as | Great Warford, Henbury with Pexhall, Hurdsfield, y 
’, from suffering any peculiar pressure upon their rates, in Kettleshulme, Lower Withington, Lyme, Handley, /-! 
te, itis consequence of the present derangement of the Macciesrienp, Macclesfield Forest, Marton, i} 
elsh. cotton trade. These 9 unions are :— Mottram, (St. Andrew), Nether Alderley, Hl 
newly Fylde, Garstang, Lancaster, Leigh, Ormskirk, | Newton, North Rode, Old Withington, Over Al- i 
Easter Prescot, Toxteth Park Township, Ulverstone, West | derley, Pott Shrigley, Poynton, Prestbury, Rainow, | 
ly dug Derby, _Siddington, Snelson, Sutton, Taxal, Tytherington, 
The twenty-eight unions (19 + 9) above enume- | Upton, Whaley-cum-Yeardsley, Wildboarclough, 
will g° rated, comprise the whole of the union-county of | Wincle, Woodford, Worth. Population 61,543. 
erform; Ancaster, except twenty-six parishes comprised in| Stockrort.—(17_ Parishes,) viz. :—Bramhall, 
friends, the Caton Incorporation, or which are still under | Bredbury, Brinnington, Cheadle- Bulkeley, Cheadle- 
3 office the Act 43rd Elizabeth ; the population of these Mosely, " Handforth-cum-Bosden, Hyde, Marple, 
» friend, amounts to 11,293 only. Norbury, Offerton, Romiley or Chad-Kirk, Stock- 
f long: Subjoined is a summary of the populations of vort, Stockport-Etchells, Torkington, Werneth, 
Ht. D. these several subdivisions. Population 94.335, 





Heaton Norris, Reddish. 
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Our readers will, perhaps, impatient at the INCREASE PER CENT, 
mere perusal of this list, but let them imagine that Ashton-under-Lyne ..,.,.......+. r-. 239°6 
these lists were extended to some three or four SS hh Sa ae En 222°0 
columns of the magazine now before them, and con- OCIS eee POPE ETE 204°1 
sider that in all these parishes there are persons to Stockport ............cccrccvessscccees ° 154°2 
be specially relieved, and then they will, possibly, Burnley Sdesdessd jusced edbegnece -ebueneee 117°8 
begin to have some idea of the magnitude of the Rochdale ....00..0...sssceseeeeeeseeees 109°2 
distress. Let them read the above list over care- Haslingden ied wavelets ie et: 96°0 
fully, pausing over each name as they proceed and | ES SE CCN 3 ie oe fp 88°7 
ruminating upon the probable amount of destitution | Manchester ......... As abr he aa bg 73°0 
of which it is the index, and then, if they grow | RNY tusahis cs. Uekhs 484 <2) ORs os 66°9 


weary, as they age | will, over this light task, let | 41) tne other unions are below the average (63 
them reflect upon the appliances which must be per cent.) of the entire district ; the next in order 
brought to bear, to grapple face to face with the | eee Oldham, 61 per cent., and one union, West 
actual distress itself. The labour involved in sup- | +.) y, actually presents a decrease of 4°7 per cent., 
plying the barest necessaries of life to hundreds of | but this, as we have pointed out above, is not one of 
thousands of famishing persons scattered over | be dieteiedd mateeia 

hundreds—yes, hundreds—of parishes, is really gq Py ey per pound in the half 
something enormous, and when it is borne in mind | ear of 1862. as compared with that of 1861, varies 
that the administrative ability necessary for the | Avel pT ge ae 44 r ; the average for the entire 
right distribution of the funds, clothing, &c., which | district being 4}d. in wehe in. the pound has 
have come to hand, has been suddenly called into | remained stationary in Ormskirk, Prescot, and West 
exercise, it becomes a marvel, that so little com- | Derby ; Ulverstone has increased, {d.; Fylde, 3d.; 
plaint has been made, as to its proper appropriation. | Lancaster, ld. ; and Leigh, 14d.; but these are all 
. nia, ‘shit ul oe +" ae ays BF rw ei ed the | outside the circle of the distress. The following 

ancashire people have borne their calamities so | Betts Sn ae eRe tonne 

bravely: they feel that all their fellow-country- | ae SHPRTETO® <F Che. bighen nptes of Mensees 


men are doing their very best for them, and that | da s. d, 
those who have the disposal of the funds will make | Blackburn from ...... sestegiee 8 to2 Of 
every farthing go as far as possible. They there- | Preston from ............000... 7 tol 10; 
fore “thank God and take courage.” Ashton-under-Lyne from ... 4 tol 13 
A Parliamentary paper, recently published, gives TROCGOIG phos. sesdetcercocpee 64to1 13 
a comparative statement of the expenditure for the NTE, aie se ates pas skeanatt? 6 tol 1} 
relief of the poor in Lancashire, and the two Haslingden from......... a 54 to 0 10% 
Cheshire Unions, (Macclesfield and Stockport,) in Stockport from ............... 5i tol 13 
the Michaelmas half years, 1861 and 1862. From Manchester from ...... ‘arent 8itol 2 
this it appears that the amount expended for this Salford from .,..........000.,. 63 to 0 11 


»urpose has increased from £217,944 in 1861 to ; 
e345 172 in 1862, being an ‘eaniegmedl iil £137,228 These, be it observed, are the half-yearly rates ; 
or 63 per cent. And this, be it observed, does not the increase will be far more serious in the current 
: ’ 

include any of the severe weather, nor the maxi- half year. These, too, are merely the omnet — 
mum number of paupers, each of which inauspicious | °f the respective unions, i throw no beer bap 
items lies ominously still before us, and has yet to | ©Y°F UPO? the amount of increase 1n indivi m P , 
be encountered, But, dealing with the figures as rishes. Buta ere a ee ee 
they stand, they certainly show that a much larger a ng fog ES coe mg ° div 0 mere fncen atid 
sum has been raised from the poor rates than has | 8 t0 the probable yet . aa wiertiy® 
generally been supposed. The amount to be raised | *V€T™8° rate — ee - ng Nt Larpni we 
from this source during the six months ending in and fortunately suc i hed la "1 ear J te Tt 
March, must, we should imagine, be fully double |!" ® Blue Book = ishe nd ea war 198 
the sum raised in the past half year, and, if so, it will | "turn 48 respects t oe roy ence 4 * Move 5 oe 
amount to about three quarters of a million sterling of the amount h the " pay. = i aa aa 
an énormous sum to be obtained out of a district | M4ividual parish, the rate in the pound, an end 
already impoverished, and ill able to bear the bur- | 2VeTagerate for eachunion. From this source we fin 

den. . And even this measure of relief is but scant, that the maximum, minimum, and average rates 
and has been strongly animadverted upon by | im the unions last cited were as follows :— 

writers in the press. But if Lancashire is giving 
evidence, by the events of the past, that she will en- 





Minim. Maxim. Average. 





ea d&@ & & s. d 
deavour, by her poor-rates, to supply some £750,000 | Blackburn......... 0 44 4 7} 1 2 
or so to the relief of the distressed during the current | Preston ........... 00 3 8 . 2 
six months, there is small reason yet tor people to| Ashton ............ 0 3h 1 104 0 9 
close their purses on the plea that Lancashire is not} Rochdale ......... 0 7 1. 6 0 Ly 
doing its duty. The unions which have suffered} Burnley ...... i 3 O§ L 2; 
most severely, and in which the increase of rate has | Haslingden ...... 044 1 7 0 10; 
been highest, are : — Stockport ......... 0 6 2 0 ie) 
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Minim. Maxim. Average. 

Gon Be = Dee he s d, 
Manchester ...... 214214 2 1} 
eer 0 22 1 43 O11} 


It will be seen, therefore, from these specimens 
that the average of the entire union is no guide 
whatever to the rate of any particular parish, 
except as in such cases as Masshister where the | 
union and the parish are one and the same thing. 
In fact, Liverpool, Manchester, and Toxteth Park | 
are the only three unions in Lancashire composed 
of one parish only; Liverpool being a single parish 
under a local act, and the other two being single 

arishes under the Poor Law Amendment Act. 
Kalford Union, which adjoins Manchester, contains 
four parishes, and the unions gradually increase in 
their number of parishes up to 385 (Clitheroe), 
the maximum number in Lancashire; Maccles- 
field, in Cheshire, as we have already shown, com- 
prises 41. 

The divergences on either side of the average 
rate which we have just pointed out with respect to 
the unions in the above list, apply, probably, with 
some few deviations, to the increased rates in 1862, 
and it is absolutely necessary to have before one 
a complete list of the parishes in each union, and 
the several rates of each parish before any definite 
conclusion can be drawn as to the districts where 
the burden falls most heavily upon the poor-rate. 
Thus, in the case of Preston, with an average rate | 





of ls. Sd. in the pound in the year 1855-6, we | 
find one parish with a rate of 3s. 74d., and another | 
with a rate of only 4d., while Blackburn, with a | 
smaller average rate (1s. 2d.) has no rate lower than | 
4}d., and has one which rises as high as 4s. 74d. | 
A proper understanding upon this point will re- 
move a good deal of misconception with respect to 
the rates in the distressed districts. 

Similar deviations from the mean rate occur also 
in the other unions throughout the kingdom ; and, 
as a good deal has been said about the high rates 
in the agricultural districts as compared with those 
hitherto paid in Lancashire, it may be as well to 
give a few specimens of these also. 


Minim. § Maxim. Average. 

a a & d. 8. d, 
Dartford .........0 O} 7 O 1 6 
Axbridge ......... 0 6! 7 9) 1 3 
Farnham ......... 0 10 10 10 3 0 
os ae O 33 18 2 2 $84 
Worcester......... 1 03 7 23% 2 3 





_ These are some of the highest rates to be found | 
in the return for 1856; and, though the average | 
rate is higher, some of the minimum rates come | 
down as low as those of Lancashire. The average | 
rate of Axbridge is but little more than half that | 
of Worcester, and yet the latter falls much short | 
of the former in respect of its maximum rates. 
The highest rates of all, however, are to be found | 
in unions along the coast, and of these Holyhead 

bore Off the palm in 1856, one of its parishes 

figuring for as high a rate as 16s, 34d. in the pound, 


| the incidence of the poor-rate. 


| union. 
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Its average rate, too, was high, viz., 4s. Gfd., and 
its minimum amounted to ls. 24d. Tynemouth, 
again, with an average rate of only 1s. 7}d., shows 
a rate as high as 7s. SZd. in one parish (North 
Shields), while, in three of its parishes no rate 
seems to have been levied at all! And at this 
point, having arrived at an unmistakable minimum, 
we will close our list of examples. 

These inequalities are, however, in a fair way of 
being adjusted in future te a great extent. The 


_“Irremoveable Poor” Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Vie. 


cap. 55), which came into operation on Lady Day 
last, introduces a new mode of levying the poor- 
rates. By this Act the term of residence necessary 
to give a title to relief is shortened from five years 
to three, and this diminished term is not restricted 
to a residence in any single parish, but is extended 
to ‘any part ofa union.” ‘The natural tendency 
of this is, of course, to increase the number of 
‘“‘irremoveable poor.” But then, the necessary 
funds are levied over a much larger surface, inas- 
much as, by the same Act, the contribution of each 
parish to the Common Fund of the Union is made 
to be in proportion to the annual rateable. value of 
the property in such parish. Lach parish, there- 
fore, will have to contribute in proportion to its 
wealth, to the general fund, irrespective of the 
number of its mere resident paupers, and the 
consequence will be a greater approach to equity in 
This fact must be 


_ borne in mind, in comparing the rates above given 
for the half years ending Michaelmas, 1861 and 


1862. The average rate of a union may be pretty 


'much the same under the new as it was under the 
old plan, but the several separate rates which go to 
make up that average will not diverge so widely 


from the mean as heretofore, and there can be no 
case in future, in which a parish or two may escape 
altogether, or get off at a mere farthing in the 
pound. The more wealthy the parish the more it 
will have to contribute to the Union Common Fund, 
and it is only in respect of those charges which 
belong individually to itself, in respect of its own 
settled poor, that its rate in the pound will differ 
from that of any other parish in the union. 

The beneficial effects of this Act as regard the 
poor people themselyes have been immense. Only 
fancy what a severance of ties, breaking up of 
homes, and so forth, would have resulted, during 
the present distress, had the necessary residence 
still remained at five years, instead of being reduced 
to three, and had such residence been restricted to 
a single parish, instead of extending over the entire 
Take the case of Macclesfield, for example, 
and the 41 parishes (given above) which it com- 
prises. A residence of three years anywhere within 
those 41 parishes, prevents the removal beyond the 
limits of those 41 parishes of any such persons re- 

uiring parish reliet, and gives them a claim upon the 
Valen Common Fund,—a fund created by the joint 
contributions of those parishes. The advantages 
of the Act, therefore, in holding the populations 
together, and preventing their premature disin- 
tegration, while it, at the same time, distributes 
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the monetary pressure more equitably, cannot well 
be over-estimated. 

Turning now, for a moment, to the increase in 
the actual number of persons relieved during the 
year ending October last, we find that the largest 
increase has taken place in the Ashton-under- 
Lyne Union, the comparative numbers for the last 
weeks of October, 1861 and 1862, being 1,927 and 
30,088, showing an increase of 1,461 per cent. This 
increase is really appalling. Manchester alone 
exceeds it in point of absolute number, 30,930, but 
then it has a larger population to draw upon, and, 
furthermore, started the year with 6,668 paupers, 
and, therefore, its percentage of increase is much 
less, viz., 364 per cent., or only about one-fourth 
that of Ashton. Haslingden 
1,054 per cent., viz., from 879 to 10,143. Black- 


burn, which, next after Manchester and Ashton, 
has the largest number of paupers, 21,314, has 
increased 564 per cent. ; and Preston, with 20,666 | 
All these 
percentages are by this time vastly increased; in 
fact, every hour tells upon them with terrible effect, | 
and we almost despair of keeping pace with them. | 
The figures given are, however, interesting in 
showing the effect of one year’s stagnation. A com- | 
parison, too, of these results with those for the 
same period in one or two unions in other counties | 
will exhibit the amount of distress in a still stronger 


paupers, has increased 426 per cent. 


nion has increased 


societies requesting his advice in their emergency, 
The following is a specimen :— 


“ Ashton-under-Lyne. 

“Dear Sir,—As a member of a Friendly Society, 
enrolled under Act of Parliament, I venture to address 
you on the unparalleled amount of distress at present 
existing amongst our members, through the failure in 
the supply of the raw material, cotton. 

‘* At a meeting, held last night, various propositions 
were laid before the society for consideration, but the 
officers found themselves in such a position that they 
refuse to act for fear of rendering themselves amenable 
to the law. We have for the last six months relieved a 
many cases from the management fund, until the fund 
| has become so low as to cause no little uneasiness to 
| the officers. We are at present about eighty-four in 
' number, and we have about £60 in the management 

fund, and £800 in the sick and funeral fund. 
| Twas instructed by the members present last night 
to ask your advice about the following propositions :— 

“ Ist. Can we take money from the sick and funeral 
fund, and place it in the management fund? No. 

‘‘2nd, Can a society relieve distressed cases from 
| the sick and funeral fund? Wo. 

“Can a society divide equally a portion of the sick 
and funeral fund to relieve its distressed members by 
consent of five-sixths of the members? No. 

‘4th. Can a society by consent of its members at a 
summoned meeting, agree to suspend its monthly sub- 
| scriptions for a certain time? Wo, 

**T, along with the officers, am convinced that all the 
propositions are illegal, but we find great difficulty in 





light. Thus, in Coventry, the number of paupers | convincing our starving members. 


has fallen from 2,945 to 2,318, a decrease of 21 | 


er cent., 
as fallen | 
10 per cent., Birmingham 12, and Sheffield 16. | 


per cent. Leeds, too, has decreased 6 
viz., from 3,167 to 2,991. Nottingham 


‘** Your earliest attention will much oblige. 
“Yours most respectfully, &c.” 


To this letter Mr. Tidd Pratt sent the following 


More, therefore, need not be added in the way of reply :— 


figures to show that the distress is extreme and | 


abnormal. 


A careful consideration of the figures we have | Wéstions indicate. 
quoted will show, however, that any attempt to 
grapple with the calamity by means of a poor-rate 
No rate, | 


alone would have been utterly futile. 


“Tam sorry to find that such distressing effects are 
caused by the American war as those which your 
Each question is answered in the 
negative, but as the emergency may continue for a 
very long period the enclosed rule may be passed, 
and would probably give some relief to the members. 

“In any case the relief allowed by the rules should 


possible of collection, would have been sufficient, | be paid to the members as long as any funds remain. 


and the English nation at large is nobly doing its | 
duty in coming to the rescue of its suffering | 
Every day sees Lancashire become less | 
poor-rates, and therefore the | 
generous public must make up its mind to give of; “. nem 

The Lanca- | Paying their contributions through any emergency of 


brethren. 
able to pay increase 


its abundance for some time to come. 


“ Joun Tipp Prart.” 


The following is the rule suggested by the 
Registrar :— 


“That if the members be rendered incapable of 


i , Be caal - | trade, or any other cause over which the members 
shire people, we may rely upon it, will not remain have no control ; the president shall have power to 
paupers a single day longer than needs must, but 


they will have a fearful amount of lee-way to | 
make up, and the tide of benevolence must there- | 


calla summoned meeting to take into consideration 
such emergency or other causes ; such meeting to have 
power to suspend payment of contributions for any 


fore continue to flow, even after the mills are | period not exceeding twelve months, if the majority 


again set to work. 
The struggle which the 


of the members deem it necessary. 


maintained for so long a period before they would ther meeting shall be held to consider the necessity of 
declare themselves on the poor-rates, is an heroic | °°™™enc!ng another period not exceeding twelve 


feature in their character. 


beaten, and we shall never know fully the intensity | 


of the contest. 


But they have been | 


months under this rule.” 


Correspondence like this is enough to make one 


One touching illustration of it, | feel quite melancholy. The self-denial and fore- 


however, may be found in the last annual report | thought which had led to the establishment of 


of the Registrar of Friendly Societies. 


Mr. Tidd | these societies in the first instance, the stern neces- 


| 
' 


Pratt has, in his capacity of Registrar, received | sity which compelled the members to desiderate the 
numerous letters from the secretaries of Friendly appropriation of the funds to meet their urgent 


— eee ee ee —— _ 





Should the cause | 
Lancashire people | of distress continue longer than twelve months, ano- 
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immediate wants, their anxiety to do this rather 
than declare on the poor-rates, and the lingering hope 
that in spite of present adversities, their favourite 
society wonld weather the storm, and resume its 
legitimate functions in more prosperous times ; all 
these are brought prominently forward in the 
letters to Mr. Tidd Pratt. Alas! there is too 
much reason to fear that none of these societies 
will survive the crisis. The poor fellows will all 
have to begin life afresh, with diminished energies, 
and with everything to reconstruct. It is, perhaps, 
not too much to say, that the cotton famine has 
thrown the population of Lancashire back at least 
twenty years, and that they will have all this 
ground to go over again. Indeed it becomes a 
serious question whether Lancashire will ever 
recover from the shock. It will certainly have to 


turn its attention to something in addition to 


cotton, if it does. 

Nor is the population of Lancashire alone affected 
by the present cotton famine. The Southern States 
of America, whatever turn the war may take, will 
be affected in a similar manner. Already they talk 
of cultivating corn instead of cotton in 1863, and 
if this should be carried out and continued, the 
supply of cotton from America must ultimately 
cease. It behoves the English people, therefore, 
to look about for other sources of supply, and to 
take care, in future, not to place their sole depend- 
ence upon any one of them. The more numerous 
and varied the sources from which cotton can be 
obtained, the less likelihood will there be of a second 
cotton famine. 

But if America ceases to be the principal source 
from which we draw our supply of cotton, will 
Lancashire, nevertheless, continue to be the 
stronghold of cotton manufacturers? Possibly 
not. Liverpool, from its convenient position as 
respects America, has had the command of the 
imports of cotton from that quarter, but it will be 
shorn of many of its advantages in this respect, if 





| 


THE SACRIFICE OF DUTY. 
[Contin ued from p. 94}. 





Surely he loved her that day! though the words 
were surprised, half-aceident : she was young, and 
he was poor, so there must be no more of it then. 
The troubles began just after, and he went into the 
army. She had seen him but once since, and he 
said nothing then, looked nothing, It is true they 
had not been alone, and he thought perbaps she 
knew all; a word once uttered for bim was fixed in 
fate. She would not have thought the story old or 
certain, if he told it to her for ever. But he was 
coming to-night! 

Dode was one of those women subject to sudden 
convulsions of feeling. She remembered now, what 
on the hurry and glow of preparing his welcome she 
had crushed out of sight, that it was better he 
should not come,—that, if he did come, loyal and 
true, she must put him back, show him the great 
gulf that lay between them. She had strengthened 
herself for months to do it. It must be done to- 
night. It was not the division the war made, nor 
her father’s anger, that made the bar between them. 
Her love would have borne that down. ‘There was 
something it could not bear down. Palmer was a 
doubter, an infidel. What this meant to the girl, 
we cannot tell; her religion was not ours. People 
build their faith on Christ, as a rock,—a factitious 
aid. She found Him in her life, long ago, when 
she was a child, and her soul grew out from Him. 
He was a living Jesus to her, not a dead one. 
That was why she had a healthy soul. Pain was 
keener to her than to us; the filth, injustice, 
bafflings in the world,—they hurt her; she never 
glossed them over as “ necessity,’ or shirked them 
as we do; she cried hot, weak tears, for instance, 
over the wrongs of the slaves about her, her old 
father’s ignorance, her own cramped life; but she 
never said for these things, “ Does God still live ?”’ 


cotton is, hereafter, brought from India, Africa, or | She saw, close to the earth, the atmosphere of the 


Australia. The tendency then will, probably, be 
to draw a considerable portion of the cotton 
manufacturers farther South, to people some fresh 
districts. In any case, however, the future of 
Lancashire wili, doubtless, experience some import- 
ant modifications. 

If this view of the case be a correct one, it is 
manifestly to the direct interest of the Lancashire 
landowners that they should do their utmost to 
tga a large migration of the population. The 

est service they can render the county is to assist 
the mill-owners in getting the mills again at work. 
It will cost them no more than they will otherwise 
ultimately have to pay in poor-rates, and they will, 
at the same time be taking the very best step to 
og their property from being ruined. Land- 
‘ords and mill-owners are jointly interested in keep- 
ing the population where it is, and preventing the 
cotton manufacture from being diverted into other 
channels. A combined effort on their art, with a 

farty determination to accomplish it, is all that is 
wanted to secure the results. 





completed work, the next step upward,—the king- 
dom of that Jesus; the world lay in it, swathed in 
bands of pain and wrong and effort, growing, un- 
conscious, to perfected humanity. She had faith in 
the Recompense, she thought faith would bring it 
right down into earth, and she tried to do it in a 
practical way. She did do it; a curious fact for 
your theology, which I go out of the way of the 
story to give you,—a peculiar power belonging to 
this hot-tempered girl,—an anomaly in psychology ; 
but you will find it in the lives of Jung Stilling 
and St. John. This was it: she and the people 
about her needed many things, temporal and spiri- 
tual: her Christ being alive, and not a dead sacri- 
fice and example alone, whatever was needed she 
asked for, and it was always given her. Always. 
I say it in the full strength of meaning. I wish 
every human soul could understand the lesson ; 
not many preachers would dare to teach it to them. 
It was a commonplace matter with her. 

Now do you see what it cost her to know that 
Palmer was an infidel? Could she marry him? 
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Was it a sin to love him? And yet, could she 
enter heaven, he left out. The soul of the girl 
that God claimed and the devil was scheming for, 
had taken up this fiery trial, and fought with it 
savagely. She thought she had determined ; she 
would give him up. But—hewas coming! he was 
coming! Why, she forgot everything in that, as if 
it were delirium. She hid her face in her hands. 
It seemed as if the world, the war, faded back, 
leaving this one human soul alone with herself. 
She sat silent, the fire charring lower into glooming 
red shadow. You shall not look into the passion 
of a woman’s heart. 


She rose at last, with the truth, as Gaunt had | 


taught it to her, full before her, that it would be 
crime to make compact with sin or asinner. She 
went out on the porch, locking no longer to the 
road, but up to the uncertain sky. Poor, simple 
Dode! So long she had hid the thought of this 
man in her woman’s breast, clung to it for all 


strength, all tenderness! It stood up now before | 


her—Evil. Gaunt told her to-night that to love 
him was to turn her back on the cross, to be traitor 
to that blood on Calvary. Was it? She found no 
answer in the deadened sky, or in her own heart. 
She would give him up, then? She looked up, her 
face slowly whitening. “I love him,” she said, as 
one who had a right to speak to God. That was 
all. So, in old times, a soul from out of the dark- 
ness of His judgments faced the Almighty, secure 


in its own right: “Till I die I will not remove | 


mine integrity from me.” 

Yet Dode was a weak woman; the trial went 
home to the very marrow. She stood by the 
wooden railing, gathering the snow off of it, putting 
it to her hot forehead, not knowing what she did. 
Her brain was dull, worn out, she thought; it 
ached. She wished she could sleep,—with a vacant 
glance at the thick snow-clouds, and turning to go 


in. ‘There was a sudden step on the path—he was | 


coming! She would see him once more—once! 
God could not deny her that! her very blood leap- 
ing into hot life. 


* Theodora!” (He never called her the familiar 


“ Dode,”” as ‘the others did). “ Why, what ails | 
you, child ?”-—in his quiet, cordial fashion. “Is | 


this the welcome you give me? The very blood 
shivers in your hand! Your lips are blue!” 


| “Have you been in a passion, my child ? ” 

She chafed her hands, loathing herself that she 
| could not deaden down their shiver, or the stinging 
pain in her head. What were these things at a 
time like this? Her physician was taking a diffe- 
| rent diagnosis of her disease from the first. He 
ieaned over her, his face flushing, his yoice lower, 
hurried. 

“Were you disappointed ? 
for me?” 

“IT watched for you, Douglas,”—trying to rise. 

He took her hand and helped her up, then let it 
fall ; he never held Dode’s hand, or touched her hair, 
as Gaunt did. 

“T watched for you,—I have something to say 
to you ’’—steadying her voice. 

* Not to-night,” with a tenderness that startled 
one, coming from: lips so thin and critical. “ You 
are not well. You have some hard pain there and 
you want to make it real. Let it sleep. You 
were watching for me. Let me have just that silly 
thought to take with me. Look up, Theodora. I 
want the hot colour on your cheek again, and the 
look in your eye I saw there once, only once. Do 
you remember ?”’ 

“T remember,”—her face crimson, her eyes 
‘flashing with tears. “Douglas, Douglas, never 
‘speak of that tome! I dare not think of it. Let 
'me tell you what I want to say. It will soon be 
| over.” 

“T will not, Theodora,” he said, coolly. ‘See 
now, child; you are not your healthy self to- 
night. You have been too much alone. This 
solitude down there in your heart is eating itself 
_out in some morbid whim. I saw it in your eye. 
Better it had forced itself into anger, as usual.” 

She did not speak. He took her hand and seated 
her beside him, talked to her in the same careless, 
gentle way, watching her keenly. 

_ Did you ever know the meaning of your name? 
| I think of it often,—The gift of God,—Theodora. 
| Surely, if there be such an all-embracing Good, 
| He has no more helpful gift than a woman such as 
| you might be.” 

| “She looked up, smiling. 

“Might be? That is not’’— 

“TLover-like ? No. Yet, Dode, I think some- 
'times Eve might have been such a one as you,— 


Did you watch— 











opening the door for her to go in, and watching | the germ of all life. Think how you loathe death, 


her. 


His eye was more that of a physician than a | earth cate 


lover, she felt, and cowered down into a chair he 
put before the fire for her,—sheltering her face 
with her hands, that he might not see how white it 


was, and despise her. Palmer stood beside her, | 
looking at her quietly ; she had exhausted herself 


by some excitement, in her old fashion; he was 
used to these spasms of bodily languor,—a some- 


thing he pitied, but could not comprehend. It was | 
an odd symptom of the thoroughness with which | 


her life was welded into his, that he alone knew 
her as weak, hysteric, needing help at times. 
Gaunt or her father would have told you her nerves 
were as strong as a ploughman’s. 


|inaction, pain; the very stem you thrust into 
hed vitality from your fingers, and grows 
| as for no one else.” 

She knew, through all, that, though his light 
words were spoken to soothe her, they masked a 
strength of feeling that she dared not palter with, 
a something that would die out of his nature when 
his faith in her died, never to live again. 

“ Eve fell,” she said. 

“So would you, alone. You are falling now, 
morbid, irritable. Wait until you come into the 
sunshine. Why, Theodora, you will not know 
yourself, the broad, warm, unopened nature—” 

’ His voice faltered ; he stooped’ nearer to her, 
drew her hand into his own. 
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“There will be some June days in our lives, 
little one, for you and me,’—his tone husky, 
broken,—‘‘ when this blood-work is off my hand, 
when I can take you. My years have been hard, 
bare. You know, child. ou know how my body 
and brain have been worn out for others. I am 
free now. When the war is over, I will conquer a 
new world for you and me.” 

She tried to draw away from him. 

“TI need no more. I am contented. For the 
future,—God has it, Douglas.” 

“ But my hand is on it!’ he said, his eye grow- 
ing hard. ‘“ And you are mine, Theodora !’’ 

He put his hand on her head; he never had 
touched her before this evening: he stroked back 
her hair with an unsteady touch, but as if it and 
she belonged to him, inalienable, secure. The hot 
blood flushed into her cheeks, resentful. He smiled 
quietly. 

“ You will bring life to me,”’ he whispered. “And 
I will bleach out this anger, these morbid shadows 
of the lonesome days—sun them out with—love.”’ 

There was a sudden silence. Gaunt felt the intan- 
gible calm that hung about this man: thiswoman saw 
beneath it flashes of some depth of passion, shown 
reluctant even to her, the slow heat of the gloomy 
soul below. It frighted her, but she yielded; her 
will, her purpose slept, died into its languor. She 
loved, and she was loved—was not that enough to 
know ? She cared to know no more. Did Gaunt 
wonder what the “ cold blue eyes” of this man told 
to the woman to-night ? Nothing which his warped 
soul would have understood in a thousand years. 
The room heated, glowless, crimson: outside, the 
wind surged slow against the windows, like the surf 
of an eternal sea: she only felt that her head rested 
on his breast—that his hand shook, as it traced the 
blue veins on her forehead: with a faint pleasure 
that the face was fair, for his sake, which his eyes 
read with a meaning hers could not bear; with a 





_ throb of love to her Master for this moment | 


le had given her. Her Master! Her blood 
chilled. Was she denying Him? Was she setting 
her foot on the outskirts of hell? It mattered 
hot. She shut her eyes wearily, closed her fingers 
as for life upon the hand that held hers. All 
strength, health for her, lay in its grasp: her own 
life lay weak, flaccid, morbid on his. She had 


_ chosen; she would hold to her choice. 


Yet, below all, the words of Gaunt stung her in- 
cessantly, They would take effect at last. Palmer, 
watching her face, saw, as the slow minutes passed, 
the colour fade back, leaving it damp and livid, her 
lips grow rigid, her chest heave like some tortured 
animal, There was some pain here deeper than her 
ordinary heats. It would be better to let it have 
Way. When she raised herself, and looked at him, 
therefore, he made no effort to restrain her, but 
Waited, attentive. 

_“ I must speak, Douglas,”’ she said. 
live and bear this doubt.” 

“ Go on,” he said, gravely, facing her. 

“Yes. Do not treat me as a child. 


“ T cannot 


It is no 











lay ; ; 
Play for me,”—pushing her hair back from her | tweenheaven and hell? Is that true 


forehead, calling fiercely in her secret soul for God 
to help her to go through with this bitter work He 
had imposed on her. “It is for life and death, 
Douglas.” 

“ Go on,’’—watching her. 

She looked at him. <A keen, practical, continent 
face, with small mercy for whims and shallow 
reasons. Whatever feeling or gloom lay beneath, 
a blunt man, a truth-speaker, bewildered by feints 
or shams. She must give a reason for what she 
did. The word she spoke would be written in his 
memory, ineffaceable. Hewaited. She could not 
speak ; she looked at the small vigilant figure: it 
meant all that the world held for her of good. 

“You must go, Douglas, and never come again.” 

He was silent,—his eye contracted, keen, piere- 
ing. 
“There is a great gulf between us, Douglas 
Palmer. I dare not cross it.”’ J, 

He smiled. 

“ You mean—the war ?—your father P” 

She shook her head; the words balked in her 
throat. Why did not God help her? Was not 
she right ? She put her hand upon his sleeve,— 
her face, from which all joy and colour scemed to 
have fallen for ever, upturned to his. 

“Douglas, you do not believe—as I do.” 

He noted her look curiously, as she said it, with 
an odd remembrance of once when she was a child, 
and they had shown her for the first time a dead 
body, that she had turned to the sky the same look 
of horror and reproach she gave him now. 

‘‘T have prayed and prayed,’’—an appealing cry 
in every low breath. “It is of no use,—no use ! 
God never denied me a prayer but that,—only 
that !”’ 

‘T do not understand. You prayed—for me ?’ 

Her eyes, turning to his own, gave answer 
enough. 

“T see! You prayed for me, poor child? that I 
could find a God in the world?’’—patting the 
hand resting on his arm pitifully. “‘ And it was of 
no use, you think? no use ?’’—dreamily, his eye 
fixed on the solemn night without. 

There was a slow silence. She looked awe-struck 
in his face ; he had forgotten her. 

“T have not found Him in the world ?”—the 
words dropping slowly from his lips, as though he 

uestioned with the great Unknown. 

She thought she saw in his face hints that his 
soul had once waged a direr battle than any she 
had known,—to know, to be. What was the end? 
God, and Life, and Death, what were they to him 
now ? 

He looked at her at last, recalled to her. She 
thought he stifled a sigh. But he put aside his 
account with God for another day; now it was 
with her. 

“ You think it right to leave me for this, Theo. 
dora? You think it a sin tolove an unbeliever ?”’ 


“Yes, Douglas,’—but she caught his hanJ 
tighter, as she said it. 
‘“ Te gulf between us is to be the difference be- 
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“ Is it true?” she cried suddenly. “It is for through you, I may believed in Him. 


you to say. Douglas, it is you that must | me?” 
choose.”’ | 


| She bent her head, worn-out. 
“No man ean force belief,” he said, dryly., “Theodora, I want to leave you one thought to 


“You will give me up? Poor child! You cannot, take on your knees with you. Your Christ has 
Theodora!’—smoothing her lead with an unutter- | been painted i in false colours to you in this matter, 
ree: Lam glad that as you understand Him you are true 


will give you up, Douglas!” | to Him; but you are wrong.” 
“Think how dear I have ‘been to you, how far-| She wrung her hands. 


off you are from everybody in the world but me. | “If I could see that, Douglas !”’ 
Why, I know no woman so alone or weak as you,| “You will see it. The selfish care of your own 
if I should leave you!” _soul which Gaunt has taught you is a lie ; his 
“ T know it,”—sobbing silently. narrow heaven is a lie; my God inspires other love, 
“You will stay with me, Theodora! Is the dull | other aims. What is the old tale of Jesus ?—that 
heaven Gaunt prates of, with its psalms and crowns, | He put His man’s hands on the vilest before He 
better than my love? Will you be happier there | blessed them? So let Him come to me, through 
than here ?’’—holding her close, that she might feel | loving hands. Do you want to preaeh the gospel, 
the strong throb of his heart against her own, as some women do, to the Thugs? I think your 


She shivered. field is here. You shall preach it to the heart that 
“ Theodora!” loves you.” 
She drew aw ay ; stood alone. She shook her head drearily. Ue looked at her 
“ Ts it better ¢’ ‘sharply. 'a moment, and then turned away. 
She clutched her hands tightly, then she stood| “You are right. There is a great gulf between 
calm. She would not lie. wy and me, Theodora. When you are ready to 
“Tt is not better,” she said, steadily. “If I | cross it, come to me.” 
kno-v my own heart, nothing in the coming heaven | And so left her. 
is so dear as what I lose. “But I cannot be your | 








Do you hear 





| 
wife, Douglas Palmer.” | 
His face flushed strangely. | PART IL. 
“It is simple selfishness, then? You fear to | 
lose your reward? What is my poor love to the| Ir was late. Palmer, unhitching his horse from 


eternity of happiness you trade it for?” the fence, mounted and rode briskly down the hill. 
A proud heat flushed her face. |Hf[e would lose the girl: saw the loss, faced it. 
“You know you do not speak truly. I do not | Besides the love he bore her, she had made Goda 
deserve the taunt.’ truth to him. He was jaded, defeated, as if some 
The same curious smile glimmered over his | power outside of himself had taken him unex: 
mouth, Ife was a silent for a moment. pectedly at advantage to-night, and wrung this 
‘“‘] overrate your sacrifice: it costs you little to | thing from him. Life was not much to look for- 
say, like the old Pharisec, ‘Stand by, I am holier | ward to,—the stretch it had been before: study, 
than thou!’ You never love d me, Theodora. Let | and the war, and hard common sense,—the theatre, 
me go down—to the land where you think all things | —card-playing. Not being a man, I cannot tell 
are forgotten. What 1 is it to you? In hell I can | you how much his loss amounted to. I know, 
lift up my eyes’’—— going down the rutted wagon-road, his mild face 
She cried out sharply, as with pain. fell slowly into a haggard vacancy foreign to it: 
“T will not forsake my Master,” she said. “ He | one or two people at the tavern w here he stopped 
is real, more dear than you. I give you up. asked him if he were ill: I think, too, that he prayed 
Palmer caught her hand; there was a vague once or twice to whatever God ‘he had, looking up 
deadness in her eye that te srritied him; he had not | with dry eye and shut lips,—dumb prayers, wrung 
thought the girl suffered so deeply. out of some depth within, such as Christian sent 
“See, now,” she gasped quickly, looking up, as out of the slough, when he was like to die. But 
if some ‘actus ' Presence stood near. “ I have given he did stop at ‘the t tavern, and there drank some 
up all for you! Let me die! Put my soul out! brandy to steady his nerves; and he did not forget 
What do I care for heaven ?” that there was an ambuscade of Rebels at Blue's 
Palmer bathed her face, put cordial to her lips, Gap, and that he was to share in the attack on 
muttering some words to himself. “Her sins, | them at day-light: he spurred his horse, as be 
which are many, should be forgiven; she loves drew nearer Romney. Jode, being a woman, 
much.” When, long after, she sat on the low settle, thinking love lost, sat by the fire, looking vacantly 
quiet, he stood before her. at nothing. Yet the loss was as costly to him as 
“I have something to say to you, Theodora. Do to her, and would be remembered as long. 
you understand me? He came up to the church where the meeting 
“T understand.” /had been held. It was just over; the crowded 
“Tam going. It is better I should not stay. I | room was stifling with the smoke of tobacco and 
want you to thank God your love for your Master | tallow-candles; there was an American flag hang- 
stood firm. I do. I believe in you: some day, | ing over the pulpit, a man pounding on a drum 
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at the coor, and a swarm of loafers on the steps, 

cheering for the Union, for Jeff Davis, &c. Palmer | 
dismounted, and made his way to the pulpit, where | 
Dyke, a lieutenant in his company, was. 

“ All ready, Dyke ?” 

« All right, Capt'n.” 

Palmer lingered, listening to the talk of the men. 
Dyke had been an Ohio-River pilot; after the 
troubles began, had taken a pork-contract under 
Government ; but was lieutenant now, as I said. 
It paid better than pork, he told Palmer,—a com- 
mission, especially in damp weather. Palmer 
did not sneer. Dykes, North and South, had quit 
the hog-kiliing for the man-killing business, with 
no other motive than the percentage, he knew ; 
but he thought the rottenness lay lower than their 
hearts. Palmer stood looking down at the crowd: 
the poorer class of labourers,—their limbs cased in 
shaggy blouses and green baize leggings,—their 
faces dogged, anxious as their own oxen. 

“'Bout half on ’em Secesh,” whispered Jim 
Dyke. “’T depends on who burned their barns | 
fust.”’ 

Jim was recruiting to fill up some vacancies in | 
Palmer’s company. He had been tolerably suc- 
cessful that day: as he said, with a wink, to the 
Captain,— 

“The twenty dollars a month on one side, an’ | 
the test-oath on t’ other, brought loyalty up to the | 
scratch,” 

He presented some of the recruits to Palmer: | 
come. himself, adjusting the bogus chains over 
iis pink shirt. 

“ Hyur’s Squire Pratt. Got two sons in th’ 
army,—goin’ hisself. That ’s the talk! Charley | 
Orr, show yerself! This boy’s father was shot in 
his bed by the Bushwhackers.” | 

A mere boy, thin, consumptive, hollow-chested : | 
a mother’s-boy, Palmer saw, with fair hair and | 
dreamy eyes. He held out his hand to him. 

“Charley will fight for something better than 
revenge. I see it in his face.”’ 

The little fellow’s eyes flashed. 

“ Yes, Captain.” 

He watched Palmer after that with the look one | 
of the Cavaliers might have turned to a Stuart. 
But he began to cough presently, and slipped back | 
to the benches where the women were. Palmer | 
heard one of them in rusty black sob out,—* Oh, | 
Charley ! Charley !”” 

There was not much enthusiasm among the | 
women; Palmer looked at them with a dreary trail | 


of thought in his brain. They were of the raw, un- | 
clarified American type: thick-blooded, shrewish, | 
with dish-shaped faces, inelastic limbs. They had | 
taken the war into their whole strength, like their 
sisters, North and South: as women greedily do 
anything that promises to be an outlet for what 
power of brain, heart, or animal fervour they may 
have, over what is needed for wifehood or maternity. | 
heodora, he thought, angrily, looked at the war as | 
these women did, bad no poetic enthusiasm about 
it, did not grasp the grand abstract theory on either 
side. She would not accept it as a fiery, chivalric 
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cause, as the Abolitionist did, nor as a stern ne- 
cessity, like the Union-saver. The sickly Louisi- 
anian, following her son from Pickens to Richmond, 
besieging God for vengeance with the mad impa- 
tience of her blood, or the Puritan mother praying 
beside her dead hero-boy, would have called Dode 
cowardly and dull. So would those blue-eyed, 


gushing girls who lift the cup of blood to their lips 


with as fervid an abandon as ever did French 
bacchante. Palmer despised them. Their sleazy 
lives had wanted colour and substance, and they 
found it in a cant of patriotism, in illuminating 
their windows after slaughter, in dressing their 
tables with helmets of sugar, (after the fashion of 
the White House,) — delicate souvenirs de la 
uerre! 

But Theodora and these women had seen their 
door-posts slopped with blood,—that made a differ- 
ence, This woman in front had found her boy’s 
half-charred body left tied to a tree by Rebel scouts ; 
this was the grandchild of Naylor, a man of seventy, 
—the Federal soldiers were fired at from his house 


| one day,—the next, the old man stood dumb upon 


its threshold; in this world he never would eall to 
God for vengeance. Palmer knew these things 
were true. Yet Dode should not for this sink to 
low notions about the war. She did: she talked 
plain Saxon of it, and what it made of men; said 
no cause could sanctify a deed so vile,—nothing 


could be holy which turned honest men into thieves 


and assassins. Iler notions were low to degrada- 
tion, Palmer thought, with the quickening cause 
at his heart; they had talked of it the last time he 
was here. She thought they struck bottom on 
some eternal truth, a humanity broader than patriot- 
ism. Pah! he sickened at such whining cant! The 
little Captain was common-sensed to the backbone, 
—intolerant. He was an American, with the 
native taint of American conceit, but he was a man 
whose look was as true as his oath; therefore, 
talking of the war, he never glossed it over,— 
showed its worst phases, in Virginia and Missouri ; 
but he accepted it, in all its horror, as a savage 
necessity. It was a thing that must be, while 
men were men, and not angels. 

While he stood looking at the crowd, Nabbes, a 
reporter for one of the New York papers, who was 
lounging in the pulpit, began to laugh at him. 

“T say, Captain, you Virginia Loyalists don't go 
It’s a bitter job to you.” 

Palmer's face reddened. 

‘“‘ What you say is true, thank God,”—quietly. 

Nabbes stuck his hands into his pockets, whistling. 
He shrewdly suspected Palmer wasn't “ sound.” 
No patriot Bc go into the war with such a 
miserable phiz as that. Yet he fought like a tiger 
up in the mountains. Of course, the war was a 
bad business,—and the taxes—whew! Last summer 
things were smashed generally, and when Will (his 
brother) sailed in Sherman’s expedition, it was a 
blue day enough: how his mother and the girls did 
carry on! (Nabbes and Will supported the family, 
by the way; and Nabbes, instead of his slang, 
billiards, etc., was a good, soft-hearted fellow.) 
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However, the country was looking up now. There 
were our victories,—and his own salary was raised. 
Will was snug down at Port Royal,—sent the girls 
home some confoundedly pretty jewelry ; they were 
as busy as bees, knitting socks, and What, the 
Devil! were we to be ridden over rough-shod by 
Davis and his crew? Northern brain and muscle 
were toughest, and let water find its own level. 
So he tore out a fly-leaf from the big Bible, and 
jotted down notes of the meeting,—“ An outpour- 
ing of the loyal heart of West Virginia,”—and 
awned, ready for bed, contented with the world, 
himself and God. 
Dyke touched Palmer’s arm. 
* Lob" Capt'n,” he whispered, “ ef thar a’n’t old 





Scofield! ’n the back o’ th’ house watchin’ you. | 


Son killed at Manassas,—George,—d’ ye know ?” 

“T know.” 

“Danged ef I dont respect Secesh like them,” 
broke out Dyke. “ Ye ’ll not sin his soul with a 
test-oath. har ’s grit thar. Well, God help 
us !” 

Palmer stepped down from the pulpit; but the 


vld man, seeing him coming, turned and shoul- | 


dered his way out of the crowd, his haggard face 
blood-red. 


“ What ’ll the old chap say to Gaunt’s enlistin’ ?” | 


said Dyke. 
* Gaunt in? Bully for the parson!” said Squire 
Pratt. 
“Parson ‘listed ?” said the reporter. 


| had but little time to spare. The Federal cam 
lay on a distant hill-side below Romney : through 
the dun winter shadows he could see points of light 
shifting from tent to tent; a single bugle-call had 
| shrilled through the mountains dn@e or twice; the 
regiments ordered for the attack were under arms 
now, he concluded. They had a long march before 
_them: the Gap, where the Confederate band were 
concealed, lay sixteen miles distant. Unless the 
| Union troops succeeded in surprising the Rebels, 
the fight, Palmer knew, would be desperate; the 
position they held was almost impregnable, camped 
| behind a steep gash in the mountain: a handful of 
_men could hold it against Dunning’s whole brigade, 
unshielded, bare. A surprise was almost impos- 
sible in these mountains, where rebel guerillas 
lurked behind every tree, and every woman in the 
bio shanties was ready to risk limbs or life as a 
rebel spy. Thus far, however, he thought this 
movement had been kept secret, even the men did 
_not know where they were going. 
Crossing the field hurriedly, he saw two men 
_ talking eagerly behind a thorn-bush. One of them 
turning, came towards him, his hat slouched over, 
his face. It was Scofield. As he came into the 
clear star-light, Palmer recognised the thick-set, 
sluggish figure and haggard face, and waited for 
him,—with a quick remembrance of long summer 
days, when he and George, boys together, had 
looked on this man as the wisest and strongest, 











“They sitting at his side digging worms or making yellow 


and the women led off in this war. I’m glad of | flies for him to fish in the Big Cacapon,—how they 


it,—brings out the pith in ’em.” 


| would have the delicate broiled trout for supper,— 


“T dunno,” said Dyke, looking round. ‘‘Gaunt’s | how Dode was a chubby little puss then, with white 


name brought in a dozen; but 





It’s a dirty 


/apron and big brown eyes, choosing to sit on his 


business, the war. I wish ’n somebody’s hands | lap when they went to the table, and putting her 


hed stayed clean of it.” 


“Tt ’s the Lord's work,” said Pratt, with a twang, 


being a class-leader. 


“Ye-s? So’ud Bishop Polk say. 


to talk of the ‘ God of Virginia.’”’ 


‘“ Was a fellow,” said Nabbes, nursing one foot, 
“that set me easy about my soul, and the thing. 
A chaplain in Congress: after we took down that 
Prayed to 
Jesus to keep us safe until our vengeance on | 
England was ripe,-—to ‘aid us through the patient 
watch and vigil long of him who treasures up a 
Old boy, thinks I, if that’s Christianity, 
Going at half- | 


bitter Mason-and-Slidell pill, it was. 


wrong.’ if 
it’s cheap. I'll take stock in it. 
price, I think.” 


> . ‘ . . . } 
“Tam tired of this cant of Christians refusing 
to join in the war,” said Palmer, impatiently. 


‘* God allows it; it helps His plans.” 

“Humph! So did Judas,” 
shrewdly. 
Boys, come along! Drum-call time. 
luck. 


ef you sha’n’t be in it, in spite of rules!” 


When the recruits went out, the meeting broke 
up. Palmer put on his hat, and made his way out 
of a side-door into the snow-covered field about 
the church, glancing as his watch at he went. He 


y- Got a dif. 
ferent Lord down thar? ’S likely Henry Wise used 


muttered Dyke, 

“ Well, I a’n't a purfessor myseif.— | 

You’re in | 
r a. , 

We'll have work afore mornin’,—an’ darned 


hand slyly into his coffee. An odd thing to think 
_of then and there! George lay stiff now, witha 
| wooden board only at his head to tell that he once 
lived. The thoughts struck through Palmer's brain 
|in the waiting moment, making his hand unsteady 
as he held it out to the old man. 

“Uncle Scofield! Is the war to come between 
youand me? For George’s sake! I saw him at 
Harper’s Ferry before — before Manassas. We 
were no less friends then than ever before.” 

The old man’s eyes had glared defiance at Palmer 
under their grey brows when he faced him, but his 
big bony hand kept fumbling nervously with his 
cravat. 
| © Yes, Dougl’s. I didn’t want to meet yer. 
Red an’ white’s my colours—red an’ white, so help 
me God!” 

“T know,” said Palmer, quietly. 

There was a silence, the men looking steadily at 
each other. 


(To be continued.) 
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We ought to love life: we ought to desire to live 
here so long as God ordains it ; but let us not so encase 
ourselves in time that we cannot break the crust, and 
begin to throw out shoots for the other life. 
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| LEAVES FROM AN OXFORD PORTFOLIO | his room, where I find Hilton, (who has already 
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! 
| 














; , secured the one easy chair,) sedately smiling | 
+t LEAF XIY.—OXFORD IN THE FOURTH TERM. through his whiskers, and Ridgely, perhaps ; anda | 
d square box of figs, always, and some wine ; and 
i ye | Headleigh, commonly called “ Tim,” with his fea- |, 
red I napy’r half exhausted my subject in my last. | tures expanding intoa resplendent grin ; and we sit 
ant But the limits of my space seemed reached, and the | down together and have a cosy chat,—commonly, 
re Jamp was getting dim, for three o’clock a.m. was sensible—and one by one they drop away, and 
i drawing near. I received, as it was, some well- Joy comes to my room for a cup of tea, and 
ls merited reproof from my wife for my unseasonable we discourse Philosophy, Casuistry, Theology, 

1 hour of retiring. But my Books and I were shut | Geology, together, for all the world as though he 
ed up alone together, and my pen was running on | were a book. , 
of olibly in their praise. My critic approved of the; Yea, these scenes, these days I summon up, in 
le result of my sitting up, however, having next these reminiscent hours of leisure; and the ancient 
‘a. evening coaxed me into reading my work out loud | city is all about me; and I hear the quarters chimed 
las to her. Certainly she bestowed not unmixed | by tall New College Towers, and the familiar walks 
the praise. For every sentence in laud of Books, she are within my reach, and the grey old schools look 
38 was pleased to consider as being aimed, in a side | weird in flooding moonlight, and old companions _ 
his slant, at herself. Beauties that I found in them | are but a room or two away, or at most a staircase _ 
did were, of course, wants that I felt in her, and at | or a street removed; and I am not now at my | 
the strongest passages she became very restive | curacy in Kent, with my working wife by my side ; 
nen indeed. ‘‘Then she supposed ske was jealous ? | and they are not scattered all over this wide Eng- 
sina Then she supposed she didn’t keep quiet if) land,—one here,another there. Weare all anxious 
vet, I wanted to think? Was she huffy if I neg- | again about our respective examinations, and 
thie lected her? Did she prove disappointing f” | wondering what the boat will do, and who will get || 
act I calmed her somewhat by assuring her that all | what class, and not about our next Sunday’s sermon; 
for came right in the end of the Leaf, that I restored | and about Tom Wallis who has sct up as a light at 
mer all things to their due balance ere I wound up, and | “ meeting,’ after a long and careful course of study, 
had that I finally adjusted the merits of either claimant. | behind the plough; or Dick Burnett, who has 
vent. When the reading was concluded she was some- | broken his old resolve, and been drawn into the 
llow what appeased. Yet she is rather sore on the | beer-shop again; or Bill Bean, who has broken his 
they subject of Books. She looks at them decidedly in | leg, and gone into the Hospital ; and about how we 
wa the light of her rival, and a new Book sometimes | shall pay for our own mutton chops, and those of 

“hite requires something of a stealthy look over my | some needy sick parishioners. No, the Past comes 

a his shoulder as it stands in the Library. And she, at | back so distinct and strong, and stands out in such 

hee last, on this occasion, further qualified her praise, | sharp light and shade, and with such vivid colour, 

hink in these severe words, “‘ I wish you'd write as¢ory ; | —that Oxford Past,—that it clearly refuses to be a 

itha you wriggle here and you wriggle there, and no} background any more to the Present, and for the 
ade one knows if they’ll be brought in, however good | time usurps the foreground again. 

brain and quiet they keep.’’ And besides all these scraps and photographs, of 

oady True, indeed, for who more good and quiet than | those Academic days, I gather also into this port- 

’ she? andyet Ihave broughther intothis my monthly | folio of mine, the dear old scenery of the pleasant 
sweell foliage. And yet, I can but sigh, and look meek | vacation hours. My old home; strangers possess it 

im at under my well-merited reproof; and go on in my | now, and other Books line my bedroom walls, and 
We old way again. Nothing very continuous, nothing | other pigeons coo opposite my window, and other 

very exciting ; old scraps of old scenery ; old etch- | thoughts, and other plans, and other schemings go 

‘almer ings of familiar faces, taken, here and there, as 'on, on that pillow whereon my head used to lie. 

ut his they came uppermost, from that crammed waste | Yet Lam there again,—as I sit in my leisure, at 

th his apts veaket in the corner of my heart. | my table writing, my working wife by my side; 

stand in the Oxford streets again, as J stood in | and I see the lawn with its weeping Ashtrees,—one 

t yer. those old days; I walk into the Quads ; I meditate _since blown up by the roots—and its edging of 

o help in the Walks ; I take my turn by the River; I enter | deep shrubbery, all now cut down. And the 


with the throng of brother Undergrads up those dark | 
steps, and into that long gallery, at St. Mary’s; I | 
dily at sit sedately at the old Lectures ; I hear the noise 


Church, at the end of the garden, ugly, but 
familiarly dear; I see it still, and sit in my old 
corner, in that Chancel, which is now levelled with 
of many feet that rise to leave the Hall dinner at half- | the ground, and a new building rising in its stead. 
past five, and see the men pour out into the Quad; Or I walk my four-mile walk, and ring the bell 
some running off to their rooms; some sauntering | under the shade of those two old yews ; and glance 
thither; some collecting in knots and lingering | up to the window to see if my darling is there ; and 
a ‘ong in talk ; some banding off for some “ Wine; | 1 enter the aceustomed rooms, where we made 


oa ‘ome, perhaps, thundering into my room, where I m of our old love-making ; and for the time I do 
» to 9 4m unrobing, to entice me off too. Or Joy not remember that, in a year or two, the train will 
o enc ) 


— ames, with his pull of my gown, or his sharp likely be shrieking over perhaps the very spot 
: "ger-tap at my door, and seduces me away into | where I knelt and kissed her all that long day. 
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This, I say, however justly reproved, I still sigh, 
and continue todo. I do not play the resurrectionist, 
and unbury those old memories ; I but beckon them 
to me, as they float, deathless, about me in the 
aie, 

And now, you will remember, you left me in my 
night-shirt, and just ready to step into bed. My 
Books lined the shelves, and the fire made the room 
cheerful for them; and they faced it in silent 
regimental order, and watched it send out less 
frequent gleams, and grow dimmer and dimmer, 
and at last fall asleep under a counterpane of grey 
ashes. Long ere that I was unconscious, and you 


will be glad to hear that I slept well, and woke in | 


ne enough to be ready when I heard the Chapel 
bell. , 

It seemed strange, and yet familiar, that gathering 
in our homely little Chapel again,after some months’ 
absence. There were the two or three Freshmen, 
looking as strange to all, as I had once looked; 
regarding the senior men with a sort of reverence, 


ere long, in many cases, to be me. ype rh feeling | 


7 in their Academic garb, and, after chapel, 
soon herding together with a lonely fellow-feeling. 
There was the old Head of our House coming in, 
bent and coughing, but with the kindly twinkle 
in his grey eye, that only grew more benevolent, 
as year added to year, bowed him down under its 
weight. Then, on the way back to our rooms, 
there were friendly greetings, and the warm clasp 
of kindly hands. Then breakfast, and some reading 


—I do not mean study—and some letter or two 
to write. 


‘ear ago. How the year has passed! 
y » . P 


| deseribed in the ational—Part x\lv. 
Term had come again. 


had been, sear and yellow, and huddling by the 
side of the path, instead of waving on the trees :— 
my ideas of Oxford had shaped themselves out of 
the mingled dream of Towers and Spires, into a 
settled plan, and defined map. I could find my 
way about what had been but a grand panorama of 
incessant Colleges and Halls. I knew the College 
colours on the river. I had some idea which boats 
were the best manned:—the University eight, and 





Yes, the Term had begun, and the 
Colleges and Halls were filling, new comers and 
old stagers were thronging the old walls again. 
This was the Term in which I matriculated, a 
Not quite 
a year, because I was enrolled in December, as 


the University eleven, were no more dim and grand 
to the imagination as some Homeric heroes; but 
tangible, familiar flesh and blood. From many 
things which distance had illumined, every-day in- 
_tercourse had dispelled the light: and much was 
common-place that had been pictured heroic, and 
much was tinsel that had been thought to be gold. 
_ I recollect in the first week of my first Term, having 
had my ideas of some part of Oxford society as 
rudely dispelled as ever were Colonel Newcome’s, 
at that select evening gathering in the Shades. As 
I left the Virgil lecture at twelve, one of the scouts 
came up to me, with “Mr. Smith’s compliments, 
and he will be glad to see you in his rooms after 
dinner to-morrow evening.” Freshmen, the first 
Term, are entitled to accept invitations, which, the 
next Term, they can return or not, at discretion, 
according to whether or no they wish to keep up 
the acquaintance. I agreed to go, though quite in 
| the dark as to what might be the character of the 
entertainment: indeed, I only knew my host-to-be 
\by sight. A friend kindly cautioned me _ before- 
| hand, that it would be proper for me to salute the 
‘host on entering, and to take no notice of the 
| other guests. Thus prepared, after Hall dinner 
| next day, I proceeded—having chatted a little while 
with my brother in my room—to make my first 
| Appearance at any Oxford Wine, in Mr. Smith's 
-arartments. But I should have avoided some con- 








But that | fusion had I taken care to be of the first, instead 
It was strange, and plea- | of almost the last, of the guests. 


I knocked, and 


sant to think of it all, and of what had happened | opened the door. The strangeness and suddenness 


sinee, 


So many things, since I stood first outside my 


of the scene took me aback. At a table, set T 
fashion, in the long room, sat some forty men, 


brother's rooms, in that twisted out-of-the-way | many with the square cap on, this not being con- 
back Quad, and watched the grey pointed gables | trary to, but rather accordant with, Oxford etiquette. 
throwing peaked shadows towards me, under the | Short and long pipes, and cigars, were making the 
broad moon. So many changes, little and small, | air already misty; the table was covered with 
since the carbuncle glow of the jewelled windows | bottles, with bowls, with fruit and preserves ; and 
burned into the cold night. I had done with the | a loud buzz of talk burst out as I opened the door, 
vexatious discipline of the first examination, and | as though I had tapped at a bee-hive. I was quite 
might forget the rule of compound proportion, the | confused for the moment with the novel sight; 
intricacies of decimals, and the windings of that | and, vainly endeavouring to descry the host, va- 
root whose “ fibres wrap the dreamless head,” just | cantly turned a “ Good evening” loose among the 
before the schools begin. I allude, of course, to | guests, hoping it might, in time, find him. There 
the root of cube:—stop: no, we were suffered to | was a slight titter at my evident unpreparedness, 
halt when square root had been reached. I had | for a moment, but the mirth was soon suppressed. 
become familiar with those rooms, concerning the I suppose I had ‘expected to meet two or three 
ov, and the rotor of which I had been speculating. | men—at the outside, a dozen. However, I wended 
| had become one of a little society of friends, my way, at the request of Smith, to a place near 
none of whom I had seen by this time a year ago; , where he was presiding. I sat down, and at my 
and yet whose friendship I hope never to lose. I} ease surveyed the unusual company. It was 
had written for the Prize Poem,—and failed: a | amusing enough to watch them. All the other 
new generation of Leaves had come in Magdalene 


Walk; and were even now, as those of last year | were on trial, I suppose. One of these, a pink, 


Freshmen of my term had also been invited ;—we ~ 
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_ after-dinner song. This, I say, had lulled me with | 
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effeminate little fellow, aged about thirty, very | not of Christians—would have endured ; an abomi- 
affected, with a voice like a mild bleat, was about | nation which no one who had a spark of manly 
to ¢ommence a pipe, which a tall good-looking, respect for the mother who had borne him, and the 
though shallow-brained man was politely filling for | sisters that made his home holy ; and the wife that 
him, addressing him meanwhile with that mild, should one day share his name and his heart ;— 
species of chaff, which is very telling, if people _such was the song, I say, as no one of any of these 
will only laugh at it, without probing it. I after- | whom I have mentioned should have heard without 
wards heard him quite out-chaffed by a “cad’’ on the | the deepest indiguation and reprobation. I paused 
fifth of November. However the champion of the at the conclusion, half expecting some display of 
Fast Set was backed by laughter, as cheaply given | honest feeling. But there seemed no distaste, at 
as it was cheaply won. For, I found, before very | least declared. I turned to the man beside me, and 
long, that that worthy clique designated by the | expressed my disgust. He saw not the matter 
above title, instead of by that plainer language | with my eyes. Then one arose, bade “ Good night” 
which befits the folly of their ways, was here | to the ae and left the room. A murmur fol- 
gathered in force. lowed ; they “thought he needn’t be so squeamish 
For a time all went smoothly enough. I cannot | just before he left, only because expecting ordina- 
say that the conversation was intellectual ; but, at | tion.’ He had been one of their set; but had 
least, as far as J heard it, it was not actively harm- | decency enough left to retire from its orgies now. 
ful. The wine was pushed round, some toasts | Then I rose, and followed his example. Of course 
given; to one of which the host replied in anything | I made no excuse, but simply persisted in my re- 
but a fluent speech—whose chief gist was, that | solve to depart, when the host pressed my stay. As 
there was plenty of wine, and that he was willing | I closed the door, I heard the mocking comment— 
to uncork unlimited dozens. None of the oratory, | “Exit Freshman.” But intolerable as it would 
indeed, could be called exactly brilliant. have been in me, older than most, and certainly 
But now a song was demanded, and a singer | knowing better, to have kept a coward’s seat under 
called upon to supply the demand. And in a deep, | a dread of ridicule ; I yet found afterwards that a 
but somewhat harsh voice, the individual called | certain moral effect had been produced by the fact 
upon sang verse after verse of a ditty with little | of a Freshman having thus silently protested 
meaning, and of which the words were not strong. | against the wretched abomination in which so many 
And after each stanza came in the chorus, in a rich | senior men had acquiesced. And the humble en- 
burst from the whole eighty-lung power of the | deavour throughou my career to discountenance 
rom. Though the song were unmeaning, yet the | only what was harmful, and not the cheerful and 
effect of this roar of voices, amid a scene so unlike | innocent, gained, I found, the respect, at least, of 
any ordinary merry meeting, was certainly rather | the very men who had sneered at a sense of right 
impressive. I enjoyed it, and thought it a thing to | which they had too often proved to outlive little 
have seen and heard once; though I had never | more than the Freshman’s erm, 
bargained for such a conviviality as that which I| I have wandered back again, in my meditations, 
had innocently joined. to my First Term. I have related the above little 
But the next song, I grieve to say, was anything | incident, pretty nearly word for ¥ ord, as it hap- 
but caleulated to sustain or to repeat this pleasur- | pened; not because I imagine the least atom of 
able feeling. I had thought it a fine thing to see | credit to be due to a mere act of ordinary decency 
that quaint Oxford assemblage, so unlike any other | but because there may be among my readers some 
gathering; and the rich accord of many manly | future Oxford men; and that these may not run the 
voices had somewhat warmed the heart to listen to | risk of being, in a like case, so taken by surprise, 
them. There wasn’t much meaning, nor perhaps | as to be at a loss how to act. To ath I would 
much melody; not, indeed, much of rational, or | say, keep out of sucha meeting, thus warned ; at 
that could feast the intellect, in the entertainment. | least, if inadvertently entrapped in such a one do 
But there is, to me, something fine in the mere look ‘ 


k | not,with faint uneasy ms sig coward smile, 
of manly, hearty young fellows; something fasci- | desert your Master’s banner. Unfurl it, even in 
nating in their vigorous and boisterous health and | the camp of the foe. Be yours the Abdiel part, 


strength, to one not ever over-strong and well; | who knows but that better feelings, dimmed, but 
something not without a genial interest in their | not quenched, may revive in some deserter’s heart, 


active, athletic pursuits, to one more accustomed | and recall him to the Spotless Banner? And this 
and fitted to contemplate and philosophise on them, | I urge, because what was, in me, only a matter of 
without their circle, than to mingle with them 


ithout course, and easy and natural to be done, might be 
Within it; something there was as grand, and more | a struggle rather, to a boy fresh from home or 
human, than the fall of waters, in the manly roar | school, among his seniors, in age and standing. 
of many voices, though it were but in a slight | He may, at such a time, recall this warning from a 


| | graduate whom he never saw; and, knowing at 
a pleasant tinge of excitement, of which I am now | once, his right course, take courage to act forth- 
to record the revulsion. 


with onthe knowledge. For, I grieve to say, suc] 
.. The first verse or two of the new song betrayed | 5 Js, SUC 


x Ww abominations are not so uncommon as they should 
its character. It was a composition which, one , be, at least in such a University. A certain set 


would have hoped, no society of gentlemen—I say rich, or extravagant, but not gentlemen, even by 


























birth, forms, I believe, the stronghold of such 


atrocities. 

A few more meditations on Oxford, after the 
first year has passed, must redeem the title of this 
Leaf, ere the frost of its conclusion nips the stalk, 
and sends it fluttering down from the tree, and 
soon to be wafted by a strong mail wind into the 
precincts of 337, Strand. 

I said that the gildin 
common metal that ha 
like gold. I said that the heroic had often melted 
into the common-place, and that some dreams had 
been discovered to be dreams. Do I mean to say, 


bad worn off from much 


then, that the halohad gone from the Ancient City, | Still more can I fancy one who comes away deep 


after a year of her acquaintance, that the check and 

change had come even on my love for her; a love 

so long hopeless, and fed so long by so many 

weg eae dreamings? “The vision splendid ;” 
ave I perceived it 


ad die away, 
And fade into the light of common day ?” 


Must I ery, 





“ Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream ?” 


Do I rub my eyes in the morning, and, lo, Aladdin’s 
Palace has gone ? 


glittered from a distance~ 
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rooms at its close than at its beginning, and the 
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the ancient, and the beautiful, in the Queen of 
England’s Cities, for beauty and for honour. More 
beautiful, more endeared to me did she seem, at 
that last look from the Train at her receding Towers, 
than when they rose new to my visiun ; and Oxford 
was, as yet, an unrealized imagining, and Oxford 
life an unexperienced and golden mystery. 

I can fancy that men who love not her studies ;— 
whose society is not a profitable companionship ;— 
whose hours had been idled or misspent—I can fanec 
that these might grow weary of the dear old place, 
even as a2 man may weary of the young wife, whom 
he neither appreciates, cultivates, nor understands, 


in debt; jaded with pleasure ; injured in health: 
weakened in constitution; blasé in heart,—I can 
fancy such a one openly abusing those days which 
might have been so calm and classic, just as a man 
will learn to hate the wife whom he has neglected, 
and finally ill-treated and wronged. But, as early 
love, cultivated after marriage, and not suffered to 
fall into disorder and neglect, grows and deepens 
as the years pass, lit by its holy light; so a well- 
spent Oxford life leaves the heart more passionate in 
its love for those grey buildings, and twinned 


distance of Memory sheds a softer light upon 


_ those old days than ever the distance of Hope had 


Not one bit, my Friend and Reader, nay, Oxford | done. 


was dearer, and more beautiful to me, as Term 


followed Term to the funeral of that old Oxford | be sweet; Oxford friends 


s, to be lasting ; must 


Oxford days, to be ath Oxford memories, to 


life. The soft shadow from the pinnacles, on the | haye been consecrated by a constant felt, if unex- 


warm sunlit spire of St. Mary’s ;—I paused with an | pressed, influence of a higher service and a better 
as unsatiate eye to see it set in the blue heaven ; | 


I paused opposite Spier’s shop, and feasted as hun- 
prily on this beauty, in my B.A. Term,—as ever I 
did in my Freshman days. And the crimson tracery 
of the creeper that clasped the President’s Tower 
at Magdalene ; or that reached its outspread glow- 
ing fingers over realms of yet unconquered grey 
stone, above the grotesque figures in the cloisters, 
and burned upon the parapets, and glowed out of 
the dark ivy ;—this, and the like fiery adornment at 
the back of St. John’s, and over Kettle Hall, and 
about New College, found my eyes and mind ever 
fresh to its allurements. And that turn in Christ 
Church Meadow, with its view of Merton, as it was; 
and St. Peter’s in the East, up that lane by Queen’s, 

rey and cool, back-grounded in the New College 
Thee: and the whole set in the pure azure ;—and 
Magdalene Tower, sheer and superb as I neared it 
from Iffley;—and Exeter College and Chapel ;— 
and my gem of Chapels, at Magdalene ;—and the 
glorious High, flanked by dark frowning University. 
Oh, all these were still ever new to my eyes, none 
the less because growing old to my heart ! 

No. That certain things, which only ignorance 
had lit with false light, had lost their unjust claim 
for my veneration, under the test of experience ;— 
that some common-places, which their abode under 
the influence of the venerable City had endued with 
aglory not their own, had sunk into their own 
insignificance,—these facts prove nothing against 
my tenderness, ever increasing, for the noble, and 





love, pervading and seasoning all. ’Tis ill planting 
the garden of the heart with earth’s even strongest 
plants. It will one day be found yet more bare 
than at first, unless we wisely set its borders with 
slips from Heaven’s nurseries, 

Next Leaf must be more of a narration. Bear 
with this chapter of meditations, on the birth-day 
of our first acquaintance with the scene of all the 
wayward Yandasiug’ of these my reminiscent steps. 


V.L RB. 





Be Master, anp not sk Masterev.—It is not 
by regretting what is irreparable, that true work is 
to be done, but by making the best of what we are. 
It is not by complaining that we have not the right 
tools, but by using well the tools we have. Where 
we are, and what we are, is God's providential 
arrangement ; and the wise and manly way is to 
look our disadvantages in the face, and see what 
can be made of them. Life, like war, is a series of 
mistakes, and he is not the best Christian nor the 
best General who makes the fewest false steps. 
Poor mediocrity may do that: but he is the best 
who wins the most splendid victories by the retrieval 
of mistakes. Forget mistakes; organize victory 
out of mistakes.— Robertson. 
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THE MONTHLY MIRROR 
OF FACT AND RUMOUR. 





Curistuas has come and is past, the Prize Cattle 
have been shown, sold, cooked, and perhaps eaten— the | 
latter being doubtful—The Show at the Agricultural | 
Hall, Islington, was a decided success : ladies in the 
extremest circumference of fashion finding ample ac-_ 
commodation, as well as the more ostensible objects of | 
attraction, constituting the charms of the show itself. | 
These mustered strong, and in especial pride of flesh | 
and incapacity of action. The Hall itself is well | 
worthy a visit, its lightness of construction, and not 
inelegant genie, make it no insignificant addition to | 


the neighbourhood in which it stands, while its vast | 


extent and capabilities of accommodation will doubtless 
find ready and remunerative appreciation where such 
qualities are sought for purposes of public meetings. 
One defect, for as such it struck us, alone mars the 
symmetry of the whole; it is the iron projections 
extending beyond the sides of the gallery in its whole 
length ; this not only impedes the view, but gives an 
unfinished appearance to that portion of the building. 
We are ata loss to conceive what purpose they can 
serve ; the end gallery which has no such addition, 
decidedly gains by the omission. 

Less welcome is the promise given of a future erection 
for which the preparations are in energetic progress ; 
that melancholy retreat, the Exeter Change, is at length 
to disappear and make room for the Strand Music 


|| Hall, of which the capabilities are to excel those of all 


its class already in existence, and of course the per- 
nicious influence and meretricious attractions in equal 
ratio. We have too many of these unhealthy de- 
moralisers of our juvenile population already. The 
efforts of philanthropists and moral reformers could 
not be directed more beneficially than to their 
discouragement and suppression. 

Those loyal subjects who felt themselves aggrieved 
in being denied the opportunity of making the Prince 
of Wales’s majority a season of festivity and public 
rejoicing, are not to find indemnity on the occasion of 
the royal marriage, which is to take place at no great 
distance of time. The ceremony is to be performed in 
comparative privacy at Windsor. The holiday-making 
and magnificent display which have hitherto marked 
the union of the heir-apparent with his future queen, 
will be dispensed with, and London sight-seers be fain 
to endure the loss of all their anticipations of gratis 
performances, and general holidays, in honour of the 


_ Joyous occasion. The proposed ceremonial of distribu- 
| ting the Prize Medals, at which the Prince of Wales 


was to peers is not to take place, the expense of warm- 
ing and lighting the building of the International Exhi- 
bition for the occasion precludes the possibility of 
carrying out the idea. 

Subscriptions to the Lancashire Relief Fund con- 
tinue to flow steadily in ; and while the occasion has 
never perhaps been so urgent, certainly the response 
to the call of Charity has never been more universal, 
nor more liberal. Journals of various class and 
standing have united to open their columns to the 
praiseworthy purpose of soliciting and acknowledging 
the sums subscribed ; churches of every sect and deno- 
mination have made their pulpits the medium of elo- 
quent and persuasive exhortations, with the most 
satisfactory results. Artistes of renown have given 
their services ; the leading theatres have lent their aid ; 
and individuals, from the highest to the most humble 
class, come forward to add their thousands or their pen- 
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nies to the universal bounty, by which the needy multi- 
tude is to be fed, warmed, and clothed. It may not be 
amiss here to remind our readers that not only by gifts 
of clothes, food, or money, they may serve the cause of 
benevolence: a word in season is often of much worth, 
and none should hesitate to speak that werd, let his 
position or influence be what it may ; a hint, a sug- 
gestion, have not unfrequeutly opened a wide field of 
activity, which might, but for them, have remained to 
the end unnoticed. The Rev. Charles Garrett, writing 
from Preston, Lancashire, to a daily contemporary, 
speaks of the reading-rooms which now become the 
resort of many an unemployed operative, where eat | 
find warmth, companionship, aud that mind-food, 
which has not unfrequently the power to allay for 


a while the bitter pangs of hunger, and banish the evil - 


thoughts tending to despair. The reverend gentleman 
appeals to those persons having books, wi, or 
magazines, lying by, and heeded only as lumber—an 
opportunity now presents itself by which they may 
aid a good work at little expense or trouble to them- 
selves. Mr. Garrett kindly undertakes the distribution 
of any books or papers which may be sent; adding 
that the appreciation in which these donations are 
held can be understood only by such as have wit- 
nessed the delight with which the smallest addition to 
their ordinary resources is hailed by the Aabitués of the 
reading-rooms. We sincerely hope that an appeal so 
timely, and so reasonable, may not be made in vain. 
The prospects of Christmas are great in pantomime 
poe my to the children. Covent Garden takes the 
ead with Beauty and the Beast; we have Goldenhair 
the Good, at the St. James’s (now under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Frank Mathews) ; its very title suggestive 
of brilliant effects, and impressive moral; at the Hay- 


market, Mr. Brough has selected PRasselas, the Prince of 


Abyssinia, for the foundation of his capital Extrava- 
ganza ; Ltiquet with the Tuft, at the Princess’s: Goody 
Two Shoes, at Old Drury, while the associations of 
Lady Bird, or Harlequin Lord Dundreary, can scarcely 
fail to be comical enough to recompense one for ventur- 
ing into the regions lying beyond Westminster Bridge, 
where Mr. Boucicault’s zealous endeavours to promote 
the comfort and ease of his audience will, we hope, meet 
with the success they so richly merit. 

The girls and boys of the present day might, with 
good cause, congratulate themselves on the extent to 
which they are catered for; the resources of art and 
science ransacked, and the fancy and imagination of 
genius taxed, to supply them with information and 
amusement, while the liberality with which the pill of 
learning is gilded to make it acceptable to their young 
palates, may well induce the envy of their elders, in 
whom awaken reminiscences not without pain, relative 
to those intricate subjects, now unravelled and made 
sweet by the most attractive allurements, The Poly- 
technic has added to its already countless objects of 
entertainment and instruction, an exhibition entitled 
the Seven Ages of a Great City, by Mr. G. A. Cooper. 
It consists of a series of dissolving views, beautifully 
executed, illustrative of the gradual progression of 
London as a city—commencing with the very marsh, 
or, rather, the waste of waters out of which arose the 
first few mud huts marking the site of what was even- 
tually to be the world’s metropolis. Then we have 
the Roman city, with the building marking its centre 
of which all that now remains is the London-stone— 
The then Port of Billingsgate —The Crypt of St. Mary’s 
Church, named “of the Arches,” now “ Le-Bow ’—a 
capital representation of the Great Fire of London, and 
one, no less impressive of the perils of water, during a 
rainy day, inthe oldentimes. The city watch, with their 
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cressets and halberds, form the subject ofan amusing de- 
sign, and some anecdotes @ propos. Indeed, the young 
visitors will not find themselves in any danger of being 
wearied in holiday time by a repetition of school studies. 
No one understands better than Mr. Cooper the art of 
blending amusement with instruction ; his anecdotes 
and recitals have the merit of pointing the way which 
those desirous of exploring further may at once, and 
with profit to themselves, pursue. Not the children 
alone may derive pleasure and profit from a visit to: 
this deservedly popular place of amusement. 

An addition has been made to the entertainments 
of the season in that just commenced by Mr. Yates, 
assisted by Mr. Harold Power, at the Egyptian Hall. 
Its novelty, and much of its attraction, consist in the 
naturalness imparted to the dialogue by the two 
gentlemen, and the deviation from the usual plan of 
such exhibitions, in there being no change of dress for | 
impersonation of character. The design is a good one, 
the manner of its execution elegant in the extreme; 
nothing can be in better taste than the decoration of 
the conservatory and drawing-room ; the imitations 
given by Mr. Power are beyond all praise, and were 
appreciated, as they deserve to be. There needs, 
perhaps, a little filling out, as it were, something more | 
of substantiality, particularly in the latter part, where 
anticipation is hardly fulfilled ; a little more repose and 
ease of manner would be desirable too, at least on the 
part of one of the performers, but time and custom 
will, doubtless, give these, as well as add to the matter 
of what is, in fact, so attractive an entertainment 
that we could bear—what is a rare case—for it to be 
longer. 


he season for gift-books, par excellence, is, it should | 





| 





seem, passing away ; at least, as regards those weighty | 
productions, no less so by their contents than their 
covering of barbaric gems and gold: brilliant enough. 
Alas! that it should be on the outside only. A few 
such still continue to be produced, but their relative 
merit consisting chiefly in the amount of “ tooling,” &c., | 
bestowed upon their covers and binding, we need enter | 
into no very animated discussion of their merits. | 

Some notable appearances have appeared lately in | 
the world of fiction. Foremost among these ranks 
“Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles, by Mrs. Henry Wood, 
whose active pen, so far from exhausting itself in the 
multiplicity of her labours, appears to gain fresh 
strength and greater facility in composition. Fer a 
genuine home tale, absorbing without sensation coups, | 
instructive without prosiness; and while instilling 
pure and solid teaching, utterly devoid of cant, com- 
mend us to Mrs. Wood's latest production. 





Normanton. By A. J. Barrowcliffe (Smith and | 
Elder). The one-volume novel is rapidly coming into 


fashion, it is always in favour ; and—perhaps because | 
of its form, which compels conciseness, and is unfavour- 
able to that prolixity which is so wearisome even in a 
good novel—the specimens given of late have been a 
decided improvement upon former productions in the 
same department. The present is a particularly agree- 
able specimen of the genus, a good brisk, lively one- | 
volume novel; the characters are life-like, the inci- 
cidents natural, and the moral obvious, though it is 
far from being put forward like a text from which a 
discourse is to be preached throughout the tale ; the | 
whole story only extends over five days; and, though | 
we have death, love-making, quarrels, and reconcilia- | 
tion, and narrowly escape a murder, there is not the 

slightest approach to the clap-trap style which has of 

late so unhappily been indulged in, even by some of 

the highest authorities in the school of fictional | 
writing. 


Katie; or, the Simple Heart (Bell and Daldy). D, 
Richmond is the only distinctive title by which we are 
permitted to make acquaintance with the writer of 
this charming little volume. We believe that to have 
been its author will be sufficient recommendation for 
any future works which may issue from the same pen, 
A more lovely picture of family love and duty, more 
life-like pictures of young people—their pursuits, their 
failings, and even their inward thoughts and fancies 
—we have never met with. It equals some of the best 
of Miss Edgeworth’s never-to-be-forgotten tales, which 
is surely saying the best that can be said. Where 
did the author find an original of Lady Katharine ?~— 
the type is not, we fear, to be often met with. Sweet 
Katie, and wilful Annie, and pretty, wilful, pettish 
Ida, with little fading Erie, the pattern governess, 


_and the indulgent, hearty papa ; a most pleasant group 


in very truth to meet around a Christmas-fire. We 
heartily recommend it to the best consideration of all 
parents, guardians, godmammas, big brothers, teachers, 
and friends, who are seeking a suitable gift for their 
young relatives at this season. 

Lady Morgan's Memoirs, compiled from her Auto- 
biography, Letters, &c., &c. (Allen & Co.) It is by the 
departed, that should especially be uttered, were it 
possible, the aspiration “Save me from my friends,” 
standing, poor shadows, more in dread of what 


| the mistaken kindness of those well-intentioned survi- 


vors may inflict, than of the wrath of their enemies, 
which might be reasonably assuaged by their decease. 
Many a man, and how many women, would now rest 
in peace and with a reputation, which, if not resplen- 
dent, might at least serve to let him down easily to 


oblivion, had not his or her friends conspired to keep 


alive his remembrance ; to that end raked up from 
every depository, known or suspected, the long-forgot- 


| ten productions, perpetrated in early youth, the spas- 


modic utterances of first love, the warbled outpourings 
of friendship, the transports of inspiration, the enthu- 
siasm of ambition, all destined to be undying at tlic 
time, doubtless, but long, long since forgotten, even by 


_ their perpetrator, who, to have met them in his sober 


age would have blushed through his wrinkles, and have 
fed the fire with what is now destined to feed the 
vanity, or, it may be, the purse of his descendants, 
and to enlighten those who have been hitherto his 
admirers, more fully as to the quality and depth of that 
fame or genius they had hitherto deemed spotless and 


_ without flaw. 


We confess to having found in these memoirs very 
little to increase our admiration or enhance our respect 
for the character and talents of their subject ; as it 
would be hard, however, to fail in detecting some few 
grains of wheat in the bushel of chaff, so we have here 
and there some anecdotes, not without their interest, as 
affording glimpses of characters, who, contemporaries 


_of Lady Morgan, and having claims even superior to 


hers on the popular recollection, have been suffered, 
through lack of the friendly intervention alluded to, 
to rest in peace, having strutted their little hour with 
satisfaction to themselves, and more or less advantage 
to those connected with them. 

It is a pleasanter task to turn to the contemplation 


ef asmall volume which the subject of the last mentioned 


might have perused with advantage. Self: tis dangers, 
doubts, and duties, by the Rev. R. Maguire, (Shaw 
& Co.), an excellent work, characteristic of the writer ; 
full of the earnest thought, and the research into the 
true spirit of religion, by which the Christian seeks to 
regulate his daily life in this world. 
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ceived, has a beautiful terrace, from which the | 
_ general public are excluded—a restriction the re- 
moval of which, on summer evenings, would be a 


SOMERSET HOUSE. 


— -—_ -——__ 


Tue original building bearing this title was 


erected in 1549 by the Duke of Somerset, uncle of. 


Edward VI., and Protector of England. This 
proud Duke, partly with the object of obtaining a 
site, and partly for the purpose of supplying him- 
self with building materials at a cheap rate, demo- 
lished the palaces of the Bishops of Chester and 
Worcester, the Strand Inn, and St. Mary-le-Strand 
Church, and was more than half disposed to lay 
violent hands on Westminster Abbey itself. On 
his being attainted some time afterwards the pro- 
perty fell to the crown, and was usually assigned 
for the residence of the Queen Dowager. Ann of 
Denmark, Queen of James I., kept court here, and 
in her day it was called Denmark House; but it 
soon afterwards recovered the name of the founder, 
and was again called Somerset House. The last 
royal resident was Catharine, the Dowager Queen 
of Charles II. Subsequently it fell to be occupied 
by officers of the court and their dependants ; 
soldiers were quartered in a great portion of it, the 
garden was converted into a drill ground, and the 
building ultimately fell to decay. 

The present building (of which we this month 
present our readers with an illustration) is built on 
the site of its predecessor, and forms a conspicuous 
object on the northern bank of the Thames, about 
midway between St. Paul’s Cathedral and West- 
minster Abbey. Its architect was Sir William 
Chambers, and the first stone was laid in the year 
1776. It is, therefore, a much more modern build- 
ing than its name would seem to suggest. The 
building is in the form of a large quadrangle, about 
900 feet in width and 500 in depth. The south 
side (facing the river) is that represented in the 
icture, and exhibits the building as viewed from 

Vaterloo Bridge. This river front, it will be per- 


great boon, and might readily be granted, seeing 
that the premises are chiefly used as Government 
offices, and are only occupied during business hours. 
The western front (in a line with Waterloo Bridge) 
has only been completed within the last few years, 
and has been built to conform with the rest of the 
edifice. Prior to this improvement, this side pre- 
sented only an unsightly, irregular row of houses, 
with their backs towards the spectator. These 
have now been concealed by an elegant fagade, and 
turned to better use at the same time. 
entrance is in the northern, or Strand, side, and 
consists of three arches, two of them for pedestrians 
and the centre one for carriages. The eastern wing 
of the building is known as King’s College ; and 
it was in a room in this portion of the building 
that the lamented Prince Consort delivered almost 


his last public address at the opening of the Inter- 


national Statistical Congress of 1861. Within the 
quadrangle is a spacious square, and around it are 
arranged several of the principal Government 


_ offices—such as the Admiralty (Civil Department), 


the General Register Office, the Inland Revenue 
Offices, and so on. Upwards of 1,000 persons are 
here employed, and the Civil Service Rifle Corps 
has here its head-quarters. The whole of the space 
beneath the central square (which is mempinned on 


arches, and forms a level surface, which eflectually 


conceals the natural slope of the ground itself) is 
turned to profitable account in the shape of vaults, 
in which are deposited records, coals, &c., those 
containing the records being well lighted, and kept 
at a proper temperature by means of hot-water 
pipes. Those underneath the central archway are 
occupied by the Registrar-General’s Department, 
and any person entering the building from this side 
walks or drives over a multitude of documents re- 
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lating to the births, deaths, and marriages of the 
people. Nearly the whole of this (the Strand) side is 
occupied by the Registrar-General. Within the 
square, and immediately facing the principal en- 
trance, is a bronze statue of George III. by Bacon. 
Mr. Allan Cunningham says :—“ Of the man 
buildings which Sir William Chambers designed, 
the most remarkable is Somerset House—a work 
magnificent in extent, abounding in splendid stair- 
cases, and exhibiting considerable skill in the in- 
terior arrangement—but cumbrous withal. There 
are errors in its details which nothing can remove. 
On the side next the Thames (the side shown in 
the picture) im each wing, a portico stands on the 
summit of a semicircular arch, the bases, of two 
out of its four columns, resting on the hollow part, 
and giving an air of insecurity altogether intoler- 
able in architecture. The vases on the summit are 
alike unmeaning and inelegant. Yet with all its 
defects—and they are not a few—Somerset House 
must be classed among the finest of our later pub- 
lic buildings.” 








MUSIC IN 1862. 


oo 


Tue year 1862 has been, as we anticipated it 
would be, a very busy one for musicians. 

The greatest musical event of the year was the 
Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace, in June 
last ; which may, we believe, ° regarded as the first 
of a series of triennial musical festivals, suggested 
by the signal success of the Handel Festival of 
1859. It extended, as in 1859, over three days, 
and was preceded by a grand public rehearsal at 
the Crystal Palace on the Saturday previous. The 
Messiah,” and “‘ Israel in Egypt,’ occupied two of 
the days, (Monday and Friday,) and the middle day 
of the three (Wednesday) was devoted to a selection 
of some of Handel’s finest music culled from some 
of his less-known works. The “ selection day” was 
the greatest treat to the thorough-going musical 
public, inasmuch, as it afforded them an opportunity 
of hearing some of those stupendous double 
choruses in Handel’s too-much neglected oratorios 
which have not yet become familiar to the general 
ear. The pieces performed upon this occasion 
consisted of selections from the ‘ Dettingen Te 
Deum,” “ Samson,” “ Judas Maccabeus,’”’ “ Saul,” 
Dryden’s “Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,” “ Her- 
cules,’ “ Alexander's Feast,” “ Solomon,” “ Acis 
and Galatea,’ “L’Allegro,” “ Deborah,” and 
“ Joshua;’’ and the programme, a very long one, 
was divided into three parts. The performances 
throughout were admirable, and afforded in- 
tense gratification to the many thousands of assem- 
bled visitors. Prior to the festival, the spacious | 
orchestra had been elegantly roofed in with a_ 
view to produce greater concentration and volume | 
of sound, and there can be no doubt that | 





eed 


greater clearness was given to the music in conse. 
quence. The increase in the volume of sound, 
however, fell short of what had been anticipated , 
indeed, it may fairly be doubted whether it was 
increased at all. The Crystal Palace has been 
much condemned for its alleged deficiencies in an 
acoustical point of view, and, we are inclined to 
think, very unfairly so. The great obstacle to 
hearing well at the Crystal Palace is the restless. 
ness of the audience (?). If the people were all 
enclosed within four walls they would, perforce, be 
obliged to keep comparatively still; but at Syden- 
ham, the would-be-listeners are fringed by a body 
of promenaders, who keep up a provokingly un- 
harmonious pedal accompaniment to the music. 
This defect is not curable by any roofing-in of the 
orchestra whatever; and, certainly, the roof makes 
the performance seem less grand and imposing. 
Furthermore, in choruses upon such a colossal 
scale, the ear requires a certain amount of training 
before it can listen to them properly ; and unless a 
person is located in a direct line, or nearly so, with 
the centre, there will at first appear to be a certain 
amount of unsteadiness in the choruses, which, 
after all, turns out to be due not to any fault of 
the singers, but to the position of the listener. 
The width of the orchestra is so great that the 
voices from the side furthest from the hearer do 
not reach him so soon as those from his own side ; 
and it is not till one or two choruses have been 
listened to attentively, and the eye has been 
brought in to correct the ear, that everything be- 
comes steady. By watching for a few moments 
the movements of the performers with their music- 
books, it is easily seen that they are all singing to- 
gether, and the supposed unsteadiness at once 
vanishes. The moral of all this is, 1st,—that the 
Crystal Palace has been too much condemned in 
the matter of sound; and, 2nd, that when you have 
once selected a seat, you should remain there 
throughout the performance, and not keep shifting 
about in search of another. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society had, as heretofore, 
the arrangement of all the details of the Festival, 
and the consequence was that its series of ordinary 
concerts contained more of the Handelian element 
than usual. “Deborah,” “Solomon,” and “Samson,” 
for example, three of Handel’s grandest oratorios, 
were given, and proved a great treat to the admirers 
of the mighty master. These, with the monthly 
rehearsals of the 1,600 members of the London 
division of the Handel Choir, rendered the season 
of 1861-2 a remarkably attractive one. Mr. Costa, 
as usual, wielded the dd¢on, and, it need hardly be 
added, with his accustomed energy and skill. 

The most important national event of the year, 
in & musical point of view, was the opening of the 
Great Exhibition. In this, music played a con- 
spicuous part, and was represented by Meyerbeer 
on behalf of Germany, Auber on behalf of France, 
and Sterndale Bennett on behalf of England. Each 
of the first two named composers presented a mas- 
terly composition, which, though designated an 
“ overture,’’ was something of a far more elaborate 
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and was emphatically worthy of ihe cceasion. Pro- 
fessor Bennett, too, worthily represented England, 
his composition consisting of the music to an ode 
written by Tennyson, the Poet Laureate. Verdi 
_ was to have ai Dim in the programme, as the 
| representative of Italy, and did, in fact, compose a 
| cantata for the occasion ; but it was alleged to have 
| been received too late for rehearsal, and was, con- 
| sequently, not performed. Whether this was reall 
| agenuine reason is regarded as somewhat doubtful. 
| Nor was this the only untoward circumstance that 
_ occurred. A further cause of disquietude arose in 
| the objection of Mr. Costa to conduct Sterndale 
| Bennett’s music—the bdton so far as this portion 
| of the music was concerned, being wielded by M. 
_ Sainton, who certainly discharged his thankless part 
| most zealousy and efficiently. "We have no wish to 
_ rake up old grievances, or any desire to probe 
| the quarrel to the bottom ; but we do think that if 
| the two rival conductors had made up their minds 
| to hate each other most cordially, such a circum- 
_ stance need not have been blazoned forth in the 
| face of the whole world on the First of May. What 
| should a mere private quarrel have to do with a 
great national event ? If Mr. Costa had resigned the 
baton altogether to M. Sainton, we could have 
_ understood it; but the matter is wholly inexplicable 
as it stands. However, the affair will probably 
prevent a repetition of such proceedings on the 
_ next national event of any importance. The con- 
ductor must, in future, be willing to direct every- 
thing he is required to conduct, or retire altogether. 
_ We may remark at the same time, asa singular fact, 
_ that musicians who are supposed to be masters of 
harmony are the most frequently at discord among 
themselves. Cannot they manage to improve their 





| manners somewhat in this particular ? 


_ The National Choral Society, under the direction 
| of Mr. G. W. Martin, has not been idle, and is now 
| beginning to tread upon the heels of the Sacred Har- 
_ monic Society itself. Itgave last year, in addition to 
its subscription performances, a series of oratorios 
in the autumn for the delectation of provincial and 
foreign visitors to the Exhibition, and on several of 
these occasions numbers were unable to obtain ad- 
mission. These concerts were continued all through 
| the usual musical recess; and, we should fancy, 
Mr. Martin had no cause to regret his venture. In 
all, seventeen concerts were given, six of them 
forming the supplementary Exhibition series, and 
these took place in as many consecutive weeks. On 
these occasions it was amusing to observe the not- 
to-be-mistaken provincial type of the audience, and 
their departure from the usual London mode of 
obtaining admission. They did not, asa rule, provide 
themselves with tickets beforehand, nor did they 
uselessly block up the staircases and passages 
some hour or two before the doors were opened ; 
but they came surging in from Brompton just 
_ about the time the doors were opened, and in 
4 short space of time filled the hall to overflowing. 
Two of the other concerts of the season were also 


character than is usually understood by that title, | 
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given in the presence of a vast audience of soldiers 
then stationed in the metropolis, who were all invited 
to Exeter Hall by Mr. Martin, and treated to an 
evening’s entertainment gratis. The aspect of the 
Hall when the gallant fellows were all assembled 
was very imposing, and their extremely orderly 
behaviour could not have been outmatched by the 
regular habitués of Exeter Hall themselves. The 
programme on the second occasion was composed 
chiefly of glees and part songs; the first being de- 
voted to the “ Messiah.” The season for 1863 has 
commenced brilliantly, ‘* Judas Maccabeeus ” being 
the opening oratorio, and the “ Messiah” the second. 
On each of these occasions Mr, Sims Reeves has 
appeared as principal tenor. 

St Martin's Hall, we are sorry to say, is still 
closed, and the “shilling ”’ public have thus had a 
legitimate source of amusement closed against 
them. That unfortunate fire was a sorry business, 
and the dreary aspect of the deserted place makes 
matters seem still worse. Surely something in the 
musical way might be done with it. The National 
Choral Society, it is true, by giving oratorios at a 
shilling, to some extent supplies the gap left vacant 
by Mr. Hullah; but, even for old association’s sake, 
we should like to see oratorios again performed at 
St. Martin’s Hall for a shilling. 

The musical taste of the age has advanced beyond 
the power of any single musical society to satisfy ; 
and even if it could give the necessary number of 
performances, it would be unable to find room for 
the additional number of amateurs who wish to per- 
form. Two large societies as at present may well 
co-exist, therefore, in Exeter Hall, and confer not 
only benefit upon the public, but be mutual helps 
to each other at the same time. The cause of 
music will lose nothing by a healthy rivalry. 

The Monday Popular Concerts at St. dames’s 
Hall have, during the year, become more popular 
than ever; and, owing partly to the influx of 
visitors to the Exhibition, the season 1862-63 was 
commenced some weeks earlier than usual, and 
even before Mr. Benedict had returned from his 
continental holiday. They have now entered 
upon their fifth season, and prove incontestably 
that the love of good music is firmly rooted in the 
London public. The concerts are still under the 
able management of Mr. Arthur Chappell, and Mr. 
Benedict still occupies the post of conductor and 
accompanyist, for which he is so signally qualified. 

The Vocal Association, which is also under the 
direction of Mr. Benedict, has been hard at work 
during the year, and has not only given several con- 
certs on its own direct account, but has “assisted ”’ 
in various others, among them being one for the 
relief of the distress in Lancashire, at Her ay ay 
Theatre, on the 22nd May. It also gave, for the 
first time in a concert-room, a selection from the 
“ Lily of Killarney,” in St. James’s Hall. 

Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir still continue to de- 
light the Londoners with their admirable vocalisms. 
They have also formed a second choir, as @ junior 
and feeder to the first. During the season Mr. 


especially worthy of note, inasmuch as they were | Leslie introduced a new cantata, composed by 
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himself—“ The Daughter of the Isles,” which was | 
Her Fg nn spoken of. 

Philharmonic Society , last year, completed its 
fiftieth season, and celebrated its jubilee year with 
becoming musical spirit. As a souvenir of the event. 
Mr. George Hogarth, the veteran musical critic, 
published a hi of the society from its com- 
mencement, and produced a highly interesting 
volume. 

The New Philharmonic Concerts (eleventh sea- 
son), under the direction of Dr. Wylde, have fully 
maintained their well-earned reputation during the 
past year. The talented conductor, too, has hit 
upon a plan which might be adopted by other 
conductors with rotons so He gives his sub- 

full reh 


scribers the benefit of a on the Satur- 
day afternoon immediately preceding aconcert. To 
this rehearsal the ood ublic are also admitted 


at reasonable prices, and without those restrictions 

as to costume which obtain at evening concerts. 

The musical student has, therefore, a double oppor- 

po aot making himself acquainted with the works 
orm 

The Musical Union (eighteenth season), under 
the direction of Mr. Ella, still maintains its distin- 
guishing feature of being a delightful musical lounge 
on summer afternoons. Its concerts of chamber 
music are among the best in London, and rendered 
as they are by the most talented artists obtain- 
able, well deserve the high patronage which they 
receive. 

The Musical Society of London, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Alfred Mellon, has successfully passed 
through its fourth season. Its last series of pro- 
grammes was admirable, and included among other 
great works Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. 

The Bach Society, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Sterndale Bennett, have been diligent in 
their rehearsals, and gave a public performance of 
a woe a Musik,” at = James’s Hall, in 

ay last, with great success. They are uall 
making the choral works of the spent et better 
known and appreciated. 

Among the most noteworthy events of the season 
were three concerts at Exeter Hall, given by Madame 
Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, the first on May 14th— 
the Messiah—for the benefit of various societies for 
the relief of distressed needlewomen; the second— 
the Creation, on June 3rd, for the Brompton Hos- 

ital; and the third, Elijah, on 24th June for the 
efit of the Royal Society of Musicians, and the 
Royal pe of Reale Musicians. The hall was 
densely filled on each occasion, and as the tickets 
were all high-priced, a handsome sum was realised 
for the institutions above named. M. Otto 
Goldschmidt officiated as conductor, and the series 
throughout was well worthy of the generous and 
gifted lady and her talented husband. All honour 
to them both! 

Mr. Charles Halle has during the past year given 
a second series of Beethoven Piancforte Recitals, 
similar to those which attracted so much attention 
last year. In his hands Beethoven has met with 





an admirable exponent. The recitals were eight in 
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number, and were given on successive Friday after. | 


noons, commencing May 23rd. 


In the pianoforte way, too, Thalberg made a | 
great sensation by suddenly reappearing in London — 
after an absence of several years, and giving ashort _ 
series of performances in his own unrivalled style, 
The manner in which he makes the pianoforte 


literally to “ sing’ is something truly marvellous. 


An entirely new class of entertainment has | 
sprung up during the year, in the shape of Concerts _ 
of National Melodies, in which harps are plentifully — 


employed. These grew out of some harp recitals 
by Mr. Aptommas, in the early part of the season, 
followed in July by a concert of Welsh National 
Music, by Mr. John Thomas (Pencerdd Gwalia), 
at St. James’s Hall. This latter proved so success- 
ful that it has been followed by several others, and 
the melodies introduced are no longer restricted to 
those of Wales, but extend also to those of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. As many as twenty harps 
are employed, and the choruses are rendered by the 
members of the Vocal Association under the 
tion of Mr. Benedict. 

Apropos of National Melodies, too, the “Songs 
of Scotland” are nightly receiving illustration at 
the Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, by 
a popular Scottish vocalist, Mr. Kennedy. The 
entertainment is modelled after that of the late 
Mr. Wilson, and bids fair, in Mr. Kennedy’s hands, 
to rival it in popularity. Mr. Kennedy is in voice, 
person, and style, admirably fitted for his task. 

The annual series of concerts originated by M. 
Jullien, and persevered in for a time by Mr. Alfred 
Mellon, appears to have died out altogether. 
Nothing of the kind has been attempted this year, 
neither does there seem to be any likelihood of it. 
We regret this much, for we have lost an annual 
musical treat. 

A series of concerts, to extend over a month, 
were commenced at Christmas time at the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington; but these were mixed up 
with Blondin’s tight-rope performances and other 
amusements, and therefore were scarcely to be 
regarded as filling up the gap. 

he Children’s Concerts at the Crystal Palace 
have this year been reduced to two—the Charity 
Children’s, and that by the children of the Metro- 
olitan Schools. The latter took place quite late 
in the season, and was conducted as heretofore, by 
Mr. G. W. Martin. The Tonic Sol-fa Association 
could not, we believe, come to satisfactory terms 
with the Crystal Palace Company, and therefore, 
instead of giving a “monster” concert at Sydenham, 
they gave a series of performances on a smaller 
vee: by partly for juveniles and partly for adults, at 
Exeter Hall ;.the more noteworthy of them being 
a performance of Handel’s “ Israel in Egypt,” from 
the tonic sol-fa notation, and a choral competition 
in sight-singing between two London and two pro- 
vincial choirs. The performance of the “Israel in 
Egypt” was really something marvellous, and was 
an indisputable triumph for the tonic-sol-fa cause. 

Tho “monster’’ benefit concerts of the season have 

been given as usual, by Mrs. Anderson, Mr. Howard 
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Glover, and Mr. Benedict. The lady, who is well 
known as pianiste to the Queen, and instructress 
to the Royal Princesses, gave on this occasion her 
“farewell concert.” It took place on the 30th May, 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Mr. Howard Glover 
this year gave two concerts, viz., on January 11th, 
| and June 7th. Mr. Benedict’s concert took plice 
on June 30th, and comprised, inter alia, the whole 
of the Exhibition Music, Verdi’s suppressed can- 
tata included. Mr. Benedict also had a “ benefit” 
at Drury Lane Theatre, on April 5th, the chief 
feature in it being his own beautiful opera, the 
“Lily of Killarney.” The other benefit concerts 
are really too numerous to mention ; but it may be 
stated that at one of them by Mr. W. G. Cusins, 
Professor Bennett’s Ode was given with great 
success. 

The so-called music halls of the Metropolis can- 
not be said to render much service to the cause of 
music. True, they give selections from the works 
of the first masters in the course of the evening, 
but these are quite subordinate to the other attrac- 
tions, as is evidenced by the fact that they are 
| rarely made a feature in advertisements. No real 
| admirer of first-class music cares much to hear 
| it with an accompaniment of gin-and-water and 
pipes, nor does he relish having it mixed up with 
_ “inimitable” niggers and “ wondrous’ acrobats. 
_ This is further proved by the fact that though 
| crowds are attracted to St. James’s Hall, to hear 
| the first vocalists and instrumentalists of the 
| day, an attempt to establish Blondin in the same 
_ locale was a complete failure. For the sake of 








i 

| music and of St. James’s Hall, we are truly glad 
| that it was so. We offer no opinion, at pre- 
| sent, upon the desirability or otherwise of acrobatic 
| performances; all we contend for is that they are 
| out of place in a “ Music Hall,” and that the 
| places which have adopted that name should change 
| it for something more suitable. They have not 
| given us a good street song yet, that we are aware 
| of, but have deluged us with a veritable ocean of 
_ nigger rubbish, not altogether of the most delicate 
character. The street songs of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago (before music halls were thought of) were 
_ something worth listening to, and we are sorry 
_ that music halls should have done so little to im- 
| prove the popular taste, and so much to degrade it. 
| Surely they can now, by way of a little set-off, 





let us have a good respectable song for the gamins, 
and we will then be content for a while. 

One of the most pleasing additions to the musical 
recreations of the metropolis has been the intro- 
duction of out-door performances on summer 
evenings by the band of Commissionaires. This 
band, which is composed of such of the Commis- 
Sionaires as have been, in their time, military 
bandsmen, has been granted the privilege, by 
H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge, Commander-in- 
Chief, of playing in the enclosure in St. James’s 
Park, immediately behind Spring Gardens. A 


long series of performances were given in the 


summer and autumn, and were extremely well 
attended. Programmes were sold, and seats were 


inane man seem ee ee ——— 








let within the enclosure at a small charge, and the 
sums thus received went to the support and im- 
provement of the band. The concerts are expected 
to be renewed as soon as the weather becomes 
sufficiently suitable, and we heartily wish them suc- 
cess. They add vastly to the attractions of the park. 

Similar organizations are becoming quite general 
wherever large numbers of men are employed. 
Messrs. Broadwood, the eminent pianoforte manu- 
facturers, for example, have a famous brass band 
among their workmen. The police, too, have 
formed bands in their several divisions, with great 


success. So, also, have the shoe-black brigades. 
Choral music, too, has been extending itself, and 
its study, both in the established and the tonic- 


sol-fa notations, is being prosecuted with much zeal. 

Our space is exhausted, and we have not yet 
alluded to the spirited opening of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre by Mr. J. H. Mapleson ; the Opera season, 
Italian and English, at Covent Garden ; the Satur- 
day Concerts at the Crystal Palace, and a host of 
other noteworthy events. Enough, however, has 
been said to show that the musical spirit of the 
public has not flagged during the year, and that 
the coming season has been inaugurated vigorously. 
We may, however, just add that a new and very 
beautiful opera, by Wallace, “ Love’s Triumph,”’ 
has been produced with success under the auspices 
of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison at Covent 
Garden; that Mr. Howard Glover has produced 
an opera— Ruy Blas ’’—and an operetta, entitled 
“ Once too Often,” and that a new oratorio, “The 
Return from Babylon,’’ by Herr Adolph Schachner, 
was performed during the season at Exeter Hall, 
under the direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon. 


Otp Sermons.—But how little trace remains of 
many things! All the work of preparing that 
sermon, and committing it to memory; all the 
anxiety of the Sunday morning; all the hearty 
tones in which it was given; all the warmth of 
heart it wakened in the people who listened to it ; 
all the volume of simple but telling praise that pre- 
ceded and followed it ; have left no more trace than 
that inscription of June 24th, 1817. I see the 
people walking away home, by the various paths 
which lead from the church-door ; I imagine how 
the poor little children in many homes were ee 
to give some account of the sermon, and could not 
do it; I think of the good old clergyman going home 
from church, and having a quiet turn in his garden ; 
and of the sun going down over each dwelling in 
the pastoral district which I can see; and here is 
what stands for all that: in faded ink, the date I 
have already told you. And whena ——- who 
is still living and preaching turns over his stock of 
sermons, and looks at the inscription at the end of 
each, which states the churches and the dates at 
which each was given, he cannot but feel how little 
vestige remains of the circumstances in which it 
was preached, and of the impression made by it. 
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THE MAUSOLEUM. 


Why the last abode of Britain’s kings, 
No mourning “ ec ty another brings 

fr) ca er ; 

een 
is laurels, since 
ie dew the Prince, 

And Britain mourned—each Briton, each, as he 
A friend had lost, and wept, O Queen! for thee. 


Enthroned, sceptreless, consort of a Queen ; 
Fellow to none, yet subject to his wife ! 

The lordly sembiance of a man was seen 
With such unused subjection not at strife. 


We, Britons, sligited him, who stooped to rise 

By such abasement; wondering, thought the show 
Of manhood had abused our maiden’s eyes, 

That she should wed and love a German so, 


Filling his quiver full. But glad the scene. 
More home than was the royal house ; 
And father, mother fond, though Prince and Queen, 
Victoria and her loved and loving spouse, 


We wronged him, who,drom things of state refrained, 
Studious and leading a domestic life ; 

Who ruled us not, a stranger, but retained 
The lordship of his family and wife. 


With delicacy feminine he knew 
She was in Britain sovereign, not he ; 

And rather shunned than courted public view, 
Her secret counsellor and life to be. 


And other spheres of action sought and found ; 
Quit ministries of state for those of art 
And science, tilling unforbidden ground, 
And won his way into the public heart : 


Then died. We knew him not until he died, 
In manhood’s prime, of malady not wont 
So fatally to end, which nine days lied, 
Then suddenly wrote death upon his front : 


And in a fortnight our great Prince was dead. 

Grief stormed the nation’s heart, so sore the blow; 
Tears all the nations sympathetic shed 

O’er him now for the first time deaf to woe. 


Her loss we wept—She could not weep her own, 
Stunned and heart-broken— W ept our own loss too, 
Suddenly conscious of a vacant throne, 
Which could have been so occupied by few : 


Painfully conscious of de worth 
Rated too low ; of feelings unexpressed, 


Latent while yet we had him upon earth 
And now impossible to sar sary 


While all the world beside, though late, was ’ ware 
We deeply loved its pe son, 

Who, first suggesting, had with noble dare 
Achieved its gathering in fifty-one : 


And leavened, year by year, the rougher strength 
Of Britain with the grace of foreign lands, 

‘Till high and low, and rich and poor at length, 
Here science saw, wealth, use, and art join hands, 
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Working in unison the general good. | 
With little power, less thanks, he did it all | 
Unostentatiously, as Christian should, 
And only Christian could, since man’s great fall. 


An humble follower of Jesus he ; 
And as his loss we wept and worth pao 
We for the Queen the more lamented, she 
Would the more miss him, having the more loved, 





First realizing, that when her we praised, 
World-honoured, world-revered, we should have given | 

Much of that honour unto him who graced | 
The throne beside her, and now one in heaven. 





For he her strength was. She who knows it, tells, 
Ay, publishes how grieved she not to speak— 
He would not have it told, how all her wells | 
Of wisdom had their source in one so meek ; | 


Who was her best of being. And if kings 
Shall of their children reign, and do as they ; | 
Though God good often out of evil brings, 
That Albert was their father, men shall say. 


What monument to Albert shall we raise, 
Who so in eighteen-sixty-one expired 
Before the world could celebrate his praise 

In the new_Jubilee he had inectred, ? 





An obelisk, a statue, or a fane ? 
A hall of science, or a school of art ? 

His life replies in words, his death makes plain : 
“ Erect to me a nation with a heart ; 


“A grateful nation, dutiful to God, | 
And loving man, and fond of kith and kin ; | 
A family united, known abroad | 
For good, and use, and beauty, and no sin ; 


“ Ambitious not of glory, toiling each 

A several unit for its proper end ; 
Accomplishing the task within its reach, 

And by the world acknowledged for a friend.” 





May all the kings of earth such nations rear ; 
Loving and living righteously become | 

As Albert and our y, and each year 
Make the wide-world more one happy home. 


The Queen hath raised a Mausoleum fair, 
Not hid: by trees, 
In Frogmore’s gardens. In her palace there 
She sits and sees, 
While tears suffuse her eyes, 
Where Albert lies. 
She robbed the last abode of Britain’s kings 
To bear him Aither, where the throstle sings. 
Hesper West, 




















Wuewy your mind and heart are in such a state that 
praying is pushing a prayer through, like driving a 
wedge into a log, do you call it religion? Itis as se, 
your child, red-f and choking with passion, is held 
up by the servant to kiss you. He comes because he 


| is pushed ; and do you call that love ? 
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WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY J. CARLISLE. 


THERE is an old saying—none the worse for 
being old, for it is not worn through yet—that 
“Half the world knows not how the other half 
lives.”?’ The context stands, “ Half the world cares 
not how the other half lives.” 

Now these two facts are bound up the one in the 
other; that is to say, the want of knowledge is the 
cause of the want of care or interest, and the 
absence of interest the cause of the want of know- 
ledge. No one can feel an interest in a matter of 
which he knows nothing, therefore the best way to 
create the interest is to supply the knowledge ; 
or vice versd, the interest may come first, and so 
provoke the search for the knowledge. 

London is a large, a very large city, varied in its 
topography, in its characteristics, and its popula- 
tion. As in the great journal of the day, the 
glittering description of some costly banquet stands 
side by side with a tale of deep distress ; so, in this 
greater journal of our City, with its chronicle of 
sin and suffering, want and woe, wealth sits side by 
side with poverty, and guilt, of the most formidable 
and debasing kind, holds her dark revelry even at 
the doors of the Sanctuary. 

And an instance, a very prominent instance, of 
this latter fact may be seen in the east of London, | 
just on the verge of the city boundary, where, | 





within sound of the pealing bell, within sight of 
the tall towering steeple, there is carried on, each 
Sabbath morning, a scene, which in its way, in the 
intensity of its degrading influence, and its terrible 
desecration of the day of rest, cannot be surpassed 
in the world. Rag Fair, as it at present exists in 
these days of enlightenment and religious profes- 
sion, is an appalling fact. Thousands of people, 
and tens of thousands, too, assemble there every 
Sunday morning to buy, to sell, to thieve, to cheat, 
to lie. It is the gala day for Mammon in that 
lawless quarter— the thief’s harvest-home: the 
Jew’s day of profit: the Christian’s shame ! 

And what is Rag Fair? It is not, as many 
might suppose, from the name giving rise to cer- 
tain reminiscences of childhood, a large open space 
filled for the nonce with swings, “merry-go-rounds,”’ 
and toy-booths ; a kingdom of juvenile delight, 
where gingerbread kings and queens rear their 
royal heads in gilded splendour, and “ nuts’”’ also 
from the realms of gingerbread, like the plum- 
puddings of the fairy tale, rain down from ever 
quarter. Nothing of that kind is the Rag Fair 
of 1863. There are, indeed, two swings in a dusty 
space, formed, apparently, by the tumbling down of 
some old houses, but no children’s voices mingle 
with the creaking of the ropes! No amorous 
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Corydon looks lovingly at the blooming Phillis 
his side, as her jannty pink ribbons float gaily with 
the motion of the here and there! These 
two misplaced swi are like the ghosts or the 
fossil remains of their ancestors: they are clearly 
out of place in Rag Fair. For “Gain” is the 
motto of the fair: “Gain” is inscribed on eve 
heart of the vast multitude collected there: “Gain”’ 
is wrought into every action, interwoven into eve 
thought: “ Gain” is stereotyped in each face: it 
is ‘*Gain! Gain! Gain!” any and every where, 
from beginning to end. Recreation and pleasure 
are not the objects of Rag Fair, unless the “ re- 
creation ’’ be the hard service of unlawful traffic, 
and the “pleasure’’ the profit arising from the 
same—a very doubtful pleasure, after all, in the 
long run. 

Now, having said what Rag Fair is not, it re- 
mains to be stated what it is. 

Fair, then, is merely a series of narrow and 
dirty streets, filled with shops of various kinds, old 
clothes shops forming the largest proportion. The 
best route for those who wish to thread its intri- 
cacies is as follows: Enter on the Spitalfields side 
by Dorset Street, then through Raven Row, 
Artillery Passage, Sandy’s Row, Petticoat Lane, 
Harrow Alley, through the City Clothes Exchange, 
nlong Carter Street and Boser’s Passage, in the 
Exhibition Clothes Exchange; then to Phil’s 
Buildings—a covered market for the sale of old 
clothes, to which admission is obtained only by 
payment of one halfpenny. The owner keeps his 
carriage on this toll! 

Back again, through White Street into Harrow 
Alley, and then into Petticoat Lane—or Middlesex 
Street, as it is ostentatiously termed—to High 
Street, Whitechapel. 

The first impression on entering this locality is, 
that it isan heterogeneous mass of old clothes, rags, 
red herrings, stench, starvation, vice, and vermin. 
The fetid smells on all sides are intolerable; the 
language everywhere abominable; the whole at- 
mosphere morally, physically, and socially, as bad as 
bad can be. 

This is the first notion conveyed; and then, as 
you walk on—or push on, rather—through the 
20,000 persons usually collected, this chaotic mass 
of corruption separates and resolves itself into 
different pictures of depravity and squalid misery. 

Here you see a woman whose tattered gown is 
scarcely enough for decency, and no protection 
against the wintry wind, sitting on the ground in 
the filth-teeming street, examining a bundle of 
exposed for sale, also on the ground before 
her. She handles each torn ent, or fragment 
of a garment, carefully ; first one is laid aside, and 
then another, all apparently completely useless, 
though she does not think so, for she bargains 
earnestly and eagerly for the whole. Close to her, 
clinging to the door-post of one of these wretched 
habitations, is a child of four or five ; his face is 
red with passion—his frantic screams mingle with 
and rise above the various cries of the street-— 
oaths and curses from the mother, or one who 
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for the mother, are shouted at him. Eve 
ad passion is roused ; there is not the “oil upon 
the waters” of a kind word to quell the angry 
tide ! ; 
To the right of the woman, a yard orso from her, 


stand a knot of thieves, you may knowthem by the | 


closely-cut hair and the sinister look on their faces. 








They are taking the length and breadth of a gentle. | 


man (who from curiosity, or, perhaps, some worthier 


motive, has come to the horrible place), and dis- | 


cussing whether he is worth followi 


or not; 
whether a “fogle” (handkerchief) wi 


reward 


their pains ; or whether he has been fool enough 1 


to bring a well-lined “skin” with him. They 
decide on allowing him to pass on unmolested: 


the consequence probably of his being accompanied | 
by a city missionary—a greater safeguard in these _ 
lawless parts than a policeman—for the missionary — 


is known to aud respected by this wretched popu- | 


lation. 3 

But one of the knot cannot, after all, resist the 
temptation and the chance of pilfering. He creeps 
cautiously through the crowd: he looks at every- 
thing but his intended victim, and yet never for 


one second does he lose sight of him—he is near— | 


close to him —his hand is extended—when the 


missionary interferes, and the thief slinks by with 
a cunning smile. 


on his own ground, can outwit him! 
farther on, and 2 Jew—a convert to Christianity 


once, but now ignoring its truths again—shrieks | 
out some horrid blasphemy, while the ribald laugh- | 


ter of his companions excite him to more. 

“Forty a penny! Forty a penny!”—* Buy 
a pair of trousers cheap!” —“ Pencils two a 
penny!” —“ A roasting-jack for a penny!” -— 
“Here’s your Roman History for sixpence!’’— 
“Want a good black silk dress P’’—‘ Corn salve! 
Corn salve !”—*“ Boots! Boots! ’’—“ Here’s your 
strong boots! Two bob for’em!” “ Dear at that!” 
“Get ’em elsewhere then! D’ you think I stole 
’em P” 

These and a hundred others are the cries of Rag 
Fair on the Sunday morning. 

One more picture—a portrait! In one of the 
miserable shodemito the place is unworthy of the 
name of “shop ’’—there stands an old Jew mer- 
chant, a dealer in trinkets, watches and gold chains. 


A cap covers the few grey hairs—autumn leaves of | 


life before the winter of the grave—which still cling 
to his head. ‘Time is almost over with him; there 
is but a span between him and eternity. 
grown old in the horrible place! 
and haggles as eagerly for the last halfpenny in the 
bargain now as he did in early days, with life and 
manhood before him! As eagerly asif he still had 
years of life to spend his hard-earned gains in. 
Thus has his life gone! His death !—God help 
him when the last agony shall come, and the dark 
unknown valley is the only path left to tread. 
That man is one of the millionaires of the Fair; 
in this miserable way he has amassed a large for- 


tune, and is the possessor of a country estate of 
some value. 


He has || 
Yet he barters | 


He esteems the man who, even | 
A little | 
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ery A little farther on is an old crone, a dealer ia | the Jetting, encourage this abomination. It is not * 
pon sweetmeats, whose nut-cracker physiognomy re- | the sellers here who are so much to blame; for it 
gry minds one of the pictures of Mother Shipton; only | must be remembered, that the Jewish vendors of 
the last-mentioned lady, judging by her portraits, | jewellery, old clothes, &., ignoring the Christian’s 
her, must have been a beauty compared to her antitype | Sabbath, and not being bound by any religious 
the of Rag Fair. creed to observe it, commit no desecration by the 
ces, Two children—if we can believe these miserable | nefarious proceedings carried on. Many of these 
tle- objects with faces matured in the vicious expe- | men are hard working persons who have | large 
hier riences of life to be children—stand before her : | families to support. 
dis- they meditate a purchase. But the old crone will But, to the buyers be the scandal ! To the 
10; not part with her goods until she has the money | eighteen thousand professing Christians! To them P 
ard || in her hand; she holds out her withered palm for | be the blame! If there were no buyers there could { 
ugh || the coppers. Wretched woman! In that vile place | be no fair; for even the thieves—generally muster- _ iff 
hey | she has lived past her belief in everything—even | ing from one to two thousand—would searcely | i 
ed: | in childhood. think it worth their time to go there, if the field of | iy! 
tied || Near to the children is a Jew, one of the tribe of | their Sunday labour—the above-named 18,000— i 
ese | “Fagin ;” he is talking to an adept, and unfolding |" were not ready for the gathering of the fruit. The F 
ary || to him some speculative scheme of villany. — | stolen property of the week might be disposed of i 
pu- | And—a little removed again, threading her way | in the week; that need not be and would not be if 
| through the crowd—an anomaly in that degraded | disposed of on Sunday morning. i 
the scene—comes a little child, her fair hair floating on | _ Clothing—for those who like the style, and the 1y 
eps her shoulders, the light of childhood’s innocence on | chance of vermin gratis—may be — cheaply in 
ry- her lovely face, the happiness of childhood beaming | Rag Fair. The following extract taken from the 
for | in her blue eyes. London City Mission Magazine may be relied on:— 
r— As she passes on, a gleam of the winter’s sun; “A gentleman wishing to ascertain the exact rate 
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breaks forth, lighting up the gilded vane of the 
tall church spire so close! The bright rays fall 
aslant—over that crowded mart—over its filth and 
sin—over that baby face; they fall over and be- 
yond and above, but the sunshine cannot penetrate 
to the dark spot where that child stands. 

She lingers to look at some passing incident, and 
then once more pursues her way, leaving God's 
House behind her, and threading her path—sadly 
typical of her future—through the squalid crowd. 

None stop her! none in mercy bid her back. On 
she goes, until she is lost in that labyrinth of 
vice. 

Heaven help her! she will need God’s help to 
save her from the pollution of a childhood dragged 
up amidst the abominations of Rag Fair. 

There is not a vice of earth which may not be 
sown in the hot-bed of Rag Fair. Here the thief 
finds a ready market for his stolen property ; he 
has but to pilfer in the West and travel to the East 
with a certainty of a quick and safe sale. 

Here the Sabbath-breaker draws a charter for 
his sin from the thousands who by precedent grant 
that charter. 

And the wanton! Who cries “ Shame!’’ upon 
her here? None—for guilt is the rule of the 
—virtue the exception! 

This is Rag Fair on the Sabbath. During the 
week the scene is less exciting. That Sunday is 
the great day of business may be inferred from the 
fact that a stall in the covered change which on 


| that day cost 3s. may be had for five week days 


for 2s. 
There has been some mention of a charter 


| existing for Rag Fair. There seems to be little 
| or no foundation for this. The ‘‘ Charter” more | 
| po lies in the interest of those who own the | 


ouses and ’changes ; men of property and influence 








in the City, who deriving an enormous income from | 


'at which clothing might be purchased in the ‘ fair’ 
desired a Missionary to select two poor and deser- 
ving persons, and clothe them completely from 
head to foot. 

The first object selected was a bone gatherer 
and dunghill raker. The following was the bill 
for his equipment :— 





8. d. 
A full linen fronted shirt, very elegant 0 6 
A pair of warm worsted stockings 7 2. 
A pair of light coloured trowsers 0 6 
A black cloth waistcoat 0 3 
A pair of white cotton braces 0 1 
A pair of low shoes . a 2 
A black silk velvet stock : : : 0 1 
A black beaver, fly-fronted double-breasted 
paletot coat, lined with silk, a very superior 
article ° : : os 
A pair of black cloth gloves 0 1 
3 2 


_The second person selected wasa woman, The 
bill for her attire was as follows :— 


~ 


A shift ; 

A pair of stays 

A flannel petticoat 

A black Orleans do. , 

A pair of white cotton stockings 

_A very good light-coloured cotton gown 
_A pair of single soled slippers with spring heels 
| A double dyed bonnet, including a cap 

_A pair of white cotton gloves , : 

_A ladies’ green silk paletot, lined with crimson 
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| silk, trimmed with black velvet quilted and 
wadded throughout . , . ; 0 10 
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Here were two ena then, clothed from head to 
foot for Ge. 4d. This was ten years ago, but the 
ices probably have varied little since then, for 
from which these Jew merchants obtain 
their goods now is the same as it was ten years 
ince; and as they (for very obviowg reasons) can 
their own market, purchasing at the very 
est rate, so to ensure a quick return, it suits 
em also to sell at the same rate. 
Rag Fair is a nuisance of ancient date. Hughson 
in his History of the Metropolis published in 1805, 
8 of Rag Fair asa scene of busy vulgarity. 

e estimates the annual circulation of money at 
that date by this mart to be £50,000 per annum. 

In 1817, the celebrity of Rag Fair had con- 
siderably decreased. At that time, the houses in 
the neighbourhood of Rosemary Lane—the old site 
of Rag Fair—were mostly inhabited by wholesale 
dealers in old clothes, who exported them to the 
Colonies. 

But since then the site has been altered, and 
Rag Fair removed from Rosemary Lane to Petti- 
coat Lane, or Middlesex Street. 

There has been one praiseworthy effort of late 
years to do away with this nuisance. Sir Kobert 
Carden, when Lord Mayor, seeing the horrible 
consequences of this commercial mart, determined 
that he would use all his civic power to put it down. 
Strong bodies of police were sent into the fair, 
with orders to clear the streets of all buyers, sellers, 
booths, baskets, and barrows. They obeyed, literally, 
and drove all before them. This was continued 
Sunday after Sunday, and there seemed a very 
great chance of a speedy termination to the evil, 
when Sir Robert went out of office, and with the 
advent of his successor all efforts at suppression 
were discontinued and the abominations of the 
fair were once more resumed ; it is now worse than 
ever. 

But what the single effort of a Lord Mayor has 
failed to do may be accomplished by the united 
power of the citizens of London. There is not a 
man but may do something to eradicate this blot 
on the Metropolis of England ; and woman, too,— 
although her sphere of action must be and ought 
to be more limited—may bring her feeble iota of 
power and zeal to the good work. And if units 
grow they amount to tens, tens to thousands, 
thousands to tens of thousands, until the numbers 
of Rag Fair shall be outnumbered ! 

The mightiest results spring from the smallest 
beginnings. 

The largest river in the world begins with a single 
drop. The coral reef, that wonder of the ocean, 
owes its foundation to one tiny insect; light, the 
mighty all-pervading essence, is composed of 
myriads of infinitesimal atoms. 

There is hope, then, for those who wish an end 
put to Rag Fair. If but the few make the effort, 
and the many add to that, the thing will be done. 
Let Rag Fair claim a charter or not it matters 
little, for there is a greater charter held by every 
man, woman, and child throughout the world, sealed 


1 


fie 


with His great seal; confirmed by His immutable | 





law ; and that great charter lays on each one not 


only the authority, but the obligation, to stem the | 


course of evil, and crush, so far as he can, the risin 
cause of crime. Let all act under the condition; 
of that charter, and then there will be a speedy 
death to our Metropolitan disgrace, Rag Fair. 

















THE NEW YEAR. 





“Ring out the old, ring in the new 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 
The year is going, let him go ; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 
“ TENNYSON. 


Tue New Year! happy season, fresh and young, 
with many hopes, and golden promises. A fresh 
era in our existence; a new phase in our lives. 
Numerous the admonitions it gives: injunctions, 
to live holier, better lives, to begin afresh, and, with 
many prayers, to endeavour to withstand tempta- 
tions. When we bade farewell to the old year, did 
we likewise bid farewell to many sins ? and, now, on 
the threshold of the new, have we formed good 
resolutions, with a firm determination of keeping 
them ? To the sorrow-laden, and the troubled, with 
the silvery voice of hope doth it whisper of peace, 
_of a brighter future in store, of comfort in their 
woe, of rest from their trials. To the disappointed 
many, the toil-worn world-drudges, it gives fresh 
vigour; once more they set forth on their wear 
road, with lighter hearts, blighted hopes serived, 
feeling thy kinder smiles helping them onward. 

The New Year! free, unfettered with the cares 
of its predecessor! amid its holly wreath there 
are no cypress leaves, over all it has a magnetic 
influence ; young and old, rich and poor, it invigo- 
rates. A fresh page in our human-book, as yet 
neither soiled nor blotted, let us endeavour to keep 
it so, freer than those that are past ; let us earnestly 
try to make it a whiter, better page than those that 
preceded it. 

The New Year! beautiful in its unsullied loveli- 
ness, shedding over the world its gladsome smiles ; 
dispelling gloom and darkness ; healing the broken- 
hearted ; giving life to the sick. 

The New Year! fair in its virgin beauty; re- 
splendent in its youthful glory, unharassed by woe, 
unclouded with disappointment. Soon it will 
restore to earth the bright flowerets which the 
hoary-headed Old One stole away. It will be the 
first deed of thy faithful hands, New Year,—robing 
the earth in her emerald garb. Thy young voice 
shall recall the birds from the far-off sunny, summer 
climes. Thou wilt change the barrenness of the 
earth to verdure. Yea, all things thou shalt change. 
We greet thee, fair New Year, with bounding 
hearts, and see, amid thy holly coronal, the silver 
cord of hope. 











LEILA. 
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THE HEIR’S CHAMBER: 
A STORY IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
[Concluded from p, 125.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


We will not attempt to describe the meeting 
between the mother and daughter. The Doctor 
enjoined that it should be as quiet as was possible, 
but he said that he could not venture to defer it, 
and he trusted that when once over his patient 
would be greatly relieved in mind and nerves. He 
was quite right in that belief. Buta few words 
and one long tender kiss passed between the 
reconciled mother and her child. Sybil pointed to 
her baby and smiled ; then turning her cheek to the 

illow she closed her eyes, and in a few minutes 
hee soft and regular breathing showed that she was 
calmly asleep. Lady D’Ermentouse sat down by 
the bed, with her back to that dreadful window. 
She could hardly realise the changes which had 
taken place in so short atime. Sybil lying in her 
quiet slumber, and the small baby by her side—and 
she herself watching by them—and all in that 
chamber which for many months had held so fearful 
a place in her memory. Towards night, Sybil 
awoke, and looked unutterably happy when her 
opening eyes saw the loving face of ee mother by 
her bed. The Doctor prescribed some refreshment, 
and afterwards administered a composing draught, 
and advised that she should be left for the present 
with no one but the nurse, hoping by this means 
to gain some hours of repose for Lady D’Ermentouse, 
for whom the chamber next adjoining the tower 
had been prepared. A table was Jaid in the same 
room, and at the earnest persuasion of the two 
gentlemen she sat down with them at nearly 
eleven o'clock, to partake of some refreshment 
before they parted for the night. The Doctor was 
to sleep close at hand, but he expressed the most 
confident hopes that his aid would not be required, 
and spoke in the most cheering tone as to the well- 
doing of Sybil. He added, however, what made 
the mother’s heart sicken within her, though she 
could not but expect to hear such intelligence: an 
express had been despatched early that morning to 
inform the Baron of his wife’s safety, and of the 
peculiar circumstances attending the birth of the 
child. Lady D’Ermentouse clung to the hope that 
he would not think it necessary to take so long a 
journey to see his neglected wife, and in addition 
to this hope there was much comfort in knowing 
that even if he did come, it must be several days 
before he could reach Thorsden. She thought also 
that the strange circumstance of Sybil’s visit to 
that chamber and its consequences were likely to 
induce him to delay till she could be removed to 
another, and that Sybil would then be sufficiently 
recovered to admit of her return to D’ Ermentouse, 


| 


Buried in these anxious thoughts, and still at 
times almost believing that the events of the last 
few hours could scarcely be real, Lady D’Ermen- 
touse sat in silence, hearing, but not listening to, the 
conversation between her two companions, who had 
much talk together on various topics of politics and 
religion. Not long after eleven, when she was be- 

inning to hope that they would soon finish their 
_ rrennen. Hea and take leave of her, hasty steps were 
heard in the adjoining apartment—the door was 
thrown open, and, to her horror and amazement, 
Lord De Thorsden entered the room, and eyos 
fora moment near the table, regarding the little 
group before him. He looked wild and haggard ; 
his dress was dusty and disordered, and the feathered 
hat he carried in his hand was battered and bent as 
if with long travelling. Both the gentlemen arose ; 
Lady D’Ermentouse was panic stricken, and could 
not move. 

‘““Well!’’ said he, in a careless and sarcastic 
tone; “ Well, I did not expect to find all this 
company. You are welcome, Madam, very wel- 
come, I assure you. The servants tell me all is 
going on well, and I have just finished a stoup of 
brandy to the health of my wife and her bantling. 
I have been galloping day and night,” continued he, 
seating himself, and drawing the dishes towards 
him; “and I am glad to find some refreshment 
here.” 

He began to eat, and at every two or three 
mouthfuls poured out a large glass of wine and 
drank it rapidly down—a servant having followed 
him into the room with a bottle in each hand, 
which he placed on the table before him. For some 
time he ate in silence, and no one spoke either to 
him or to each other. Dr. Roberts, at length, said 
to him, “ Your arrival is unexpected, my Lord; a 
messenger to you is on his way to London.” 

“T met him,” he replied. “I was riding a little 
faster than he was, I suspect, but we luckily saw 
each other, and I heard his news. I was on my 
way hither,” he continued; “I cannot tell you 
why, for an hour or two before I sct off I had not 
the slightest idea of coming; it was quite one of my 
sudden mad fancies ; somehow or other I felt that 
I must come. I believe,” he went on, addressing 
the clergyman, with an abrupt and disagreeable 
laugh; “I believe it was borne in upon me; that 
is the orthodox term, is it not, reverend sir ?” 

“Such a term is sometimes made use of, my Lord,” 
he gnswered, “‘ to express a mysterious sort of in- 
fluehce that we can neither account for nor resist.’’ 

“That was just my case,” he replied again, 
laughing ; “no choice of mine would have brought 
me hither to-day of all others.” Then, to the 
astonishment of Lady D’Ermentouse, he added, 
looking boldly at her, “ You remember this day 
twelvemonth, Madam; I little thought to meet 
you again in yonder chamber.” 

The daring recklessness of his tone and manner 





were truly appalling to the poor lady, and she could 


and thus she might be able to avoid a meeting | not attempt to answer, or even look at him; but as 


which she felt certain that her daughter could 
desire as little as herself. 








———— ee 


he went on talking more wildly, and draining the 
glasses he so frequently filled, a terror arose in her 
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mind lest he should take a mad fancy to see Sybil 
and his child. It was evident that no dread of that 
chamber would deter him, as he had spoken of it 
so audaciously ; and she saw too plainly that he 
might soon be wholly unable to control himself. 
N. herself to meet such a trial, if it was to 
come, she tacitly resolved to remain at her post; 
and should he make any attempt to enter the tower 
to oppose to him the most determined resistance, 
seconded, as she had no doubt she would be, by the 
PATE 2 authority. She had been accompanied 
o Thorsden by several trusty servants, and she 
shrunk not from the resolution to employ force, 
should entreaty and remonstrance be unavailing. 
Pondering over these afflicting fears and probabili- 
ties, she sat for some time without knowing a word 
of what was spoken around her. In a few minutes 
she pegen in to fix her attention on the Baron, 
who, she found, was now talking more quietly with 
his companions. The conversation had turned upon 
the ibility of supernatural visitation, a subject 
that had probably been introduced by what De 
Thorsden fad said of the impression upon his mind 
by which he had been so recently influenced. 

“ Well!’’ said the clergyman, “I trust I am far 
from daring to distrust the power of the Almight 
—my doubts would not venture to imply that ae 
things cannot be—but it always seems to me some- 


at actual personal communication with any sensible 
and educated man, who will positively assert that 
he has seen what is vulgarly termed a ghost. I 
have always found that the narrator of such ap- 
pearances has heard the story from a friend who 
was told of it by his grandmother, or his aunt, or 
somebody who ed it from somebody else. You 
never by any chance come into actual parlance with 
the man who will tell you plainly that he himself 
had really and truly seen any figure or appearance 
that he believed in his heart to be supernatural. 

“Tam such a man,” said the physician, calmly 
and steadily.” 

They all looked at him in surprise. Even Lady 
D’Ermentouse was somewhat startled out of her 
sad and anxious thoughts. 

“ T will tell you of the circumstance, if you like,” 
he continued, in answer to their looks, “It is not 
a very long story, though a strange one—but I 
must enter somewhat into detail as to the parti- 
culars.”’ 

“ Oh pray let us have it,” said Lord De Thorsden, 
in a jeering and contemptuous tone. 

“] shall be deeply interested,” said Mr. Fielding. 


“Tt is at all times a solemn and fearful subject, and | 


especially when spoken of so seriously by such a 
f.’’ 


man as yourself. 
| shall not shake your Ladyship’s nerves, I 


hope,” said the Doctor; “there is nothing very | 
terrible in the supernatural portion of my story— | 


it is a short and simple fact.” 
“ Oh no,”’ she answered; “ pray go on.” 





father had left them joint heirs to a considerable _ 
property, the most valuable portion of which was 
one village mill, which had been in their family for 
many generations. The brothers were both evil-tem- 
pered men, and had never agreed well during their 
father’s lifetime; and, after his death, although 
they continued to live together in the mill-house, 
the discord between them grew stronger, and it 
was reported that their quarrels were frequent and 
fierce. Now, to make you understand my story, I 
must tell you what happened between them, as if I 
had been present; but you will learn by-and-by 
how my intelligence was gained. One day, when 
they were walking together by the side of the river, 
near the mill, words grew more than usually high 
between them, and, at last, the elder brother struck 
the younger a heavy blow, and the latter being © 
much the stronger man of the two, after staggering | 
for a moment, seized hold of him, and in one in- 
stant hurled him into the middle of the rapid mill- 
stream. He sank out of sight for a brief space, 
and then rose again once, twice, thrice, while the 
murderer stood fixedly gazing on him from the 
bank without moving, or making an effort to save 
him. The last time he rose his face and shoulders 
appeared above the water: he shook his right hand 
an his head, and calling out in wonderfully clear 


/and distinct words, ‘A year and a day,’ sank to 
what remarkable that no one ever appears to arrive | 


rise no more. 

“ No one knew how the surviving brother reached 
his house hard by, of which he was now, with all | 
belonging to it, the sole possessor. The elder 
brother was missing, and, after long search and | 
much village talk, his body was found far down the | 
stream. It appeared to be a common case of acci- | 
dental death, and in a few months the thing was | 
altogether forgotten. | 

“ My father, as I have told you, was minister of | 
the parish, and, nearly a year after the death of the | 
elder brother, he had to attend the dying bed of a | 
very good old woman, who used to partly support | 
herself by gathering herbs and water-cresses. It | 
soon became apparent to him that she had some 
burthen on her mind by which she was sorely 
troubled; but which, for concealed reasons, she | 
feared to disclose. After many prayers by her bed- 
side, and much kind persuasion and encouragement, , 
she told my father the circumstances of the 
brothers’ quarrel, just as I have related them to 
you. She had been kneeling among some high 
grass and dwarf alders very near them, had heard 
every word they spoke, and seen the murder of 
the elder brother, and she repeated his last dying 
words to my father, as I have told them to you. 

“The poor old creature confessed that, far from 
attempting to prevent the deed, she had been 
frightened from the first beginning of the quarrel] | 
by the loud words and violent gestures of the two 
men, and had crouched down lower and lower among 


| the grass and brambles till all was over, expecting 
| to share the fate of the murdered man if she were 


“In the village of which my father was the | discovered. The same fear kept her silent after- 
rector,” he began, “and in which the early part of | wards, especially as the survivor was overseer of 


my life was passed, there were two brothers, whose 
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| pelief. Feeling, however, that death was near, she 


' they went together to the poor sufferer, took down 


security, they did not scruple to consent to the 
_ delay. In truth, my father said, they were not 
_ sorry to have time for consideration, as it were, 
_ forced upon them, for anf could by no means 


| notion of turning the conversation on the circum- 
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had at first involuntarily betrayed her knowledge 
of some terrible secret, and at length revealed it to 
her kind pastor. My father did not know how to 
act in the business. His particular friend in the 
village was a lawyer, who had retired from business, 
—a worthy, clever, and acute man. By his advice 


her story, and assisted her to put her mark above 
their signatures as witnesses. She implored them 
to make no use of her confession while she lived, 
and as she was evidently so near death, and the 
guilty man was living among them in perfect 


decide upon the best mode of proceeding. It 
seemed impossible to suffer the murderer to remain 
unpunished, yet much doubt hung over every plan 
they could form as to bringing their accusation 
against him, so as to prevent all probability of his 
escape. Meanwhile, the woman died; and, although 
released from their promise of silence, they were 
stillin a state of doubt and indecision. it hap- 
pened, however, that only a few days after her 
death my father was obliged to call upon the fratri- 
cide on matters of parochial business. His friend 
the lawyer proposed to accompany him, with some 


stances of his brother’s death, and acting, as he 
said, accordingly, though he did not seem to have 
any very clear idea of what he might be induced to 
do. 1 was then a lad of sixteen or seventeen, at 
home for a short time between school and college, 
and I walked with them to the miller’s house ; but, 
not at all admiring the idea of listening to any dull 
parish talk, I left them at the door; and, taking 
a book from my pocket, I sat down ona bank by 
the mill stream, near the house, to await their 


a day after the disappearance of the elder brother. 
Well, the three went on talking together on parish 
business, and the visit was Sevien to a close, 
when a sharp loud knock of three strokes was heard 
at the house door. To their great surprise the 
miller sprang across the room, and seized my 
father’s arm, saying— 

‘““* My brother’s hand is on that door !’ 

“ Before any word was spoken, except an exclama- 
tion, he had recovered himself, and stood up calm 
and firm. 

“* Remain here,’ he said, in a feeble voice. 
still and be silent.’ 

“ He then left the room ; they heard him descend 
the stairs with a slow and heavy step ; they heard 
the house-door open, and almost ieimotiahely close 


‘ Be 


was more in obedience to their own feelings than 
to his injunction, and each told the other after- 
wards that he looked very pale. My father was 
the first to speak: he proposed to leave the house ; 
and he declared to me that the poor lawyer’s teeth 
so chattered that he could hardly understand his 
answer. They came out, and seeing me on the 
bank, came towards me. And now comes my share 
in this true ghost story. 

“T remained, as I have told you, on the river- 
bank, near, andin full sight of the house. All con- 
tinued quiet, until I was startled by a loud knock, 
thrice repeated, on the miller’s door. I was won- 
dering how the man who was standing there could 
have passed me without my being aware of it, 
when he turned his head, and much was my won- 
der increased, when I saw, as plainly as I now see 
you, the elder brother of the miller who was sup- 
posed to be dead. I knew him perfectly well by 
sight, and I could not doubt that it was really he. 
With that rapidity of thought, which is often so 
marvellous, it passed through my mind that he had 
not been drowned after all, and that the body of 





return. 

“They were expected by the man, and were ad- 
mitted immediately, and shown into an upper room 
where he was sitting. My father entered directly 
into the business they had come upon, and some 
little talk ensued, but it was chiefly carried on by 
the lawyer; for my father has often since told me 
that he himself was so deeply moved by the know- 
ledge that so heinous a sinner sat before him, that 
it was quite an effort for him to speak. 

“ He thought the wretched man much changed, 
both in countenance and manner. He looked ill 
and haggard, and he avoided the eyes of the person 
he might be speaking to, and yee sitde and 
hesitated in his speech, and, at times, actually 
stammered, which he had never been accustomed to 
do. Such, at least, was the impression of my father 


as to his manner and appearance; but he himself 


often said afterwards that he never could feel certain 
whether or not he might not be greatly influenced 


by his knowledge of the wretched man’s dreadful | 


guilt. I should have told you that, by rather a 
curious coincidence, which was not thought of till 
afterwards, this meeting took place just a year and 





_ eo ee 


some other person had been found and believed to 
be his. But where had he been through a whole 
_year? How would it all be explained? What a 
| For, as you ma 


curious story if must be! well 
think, sitting there in broad daylight, the idea of 
an apparition walking up toa door and giving three 
hard knocks upon it never crossed the mind of a 
boy of sixteen. The door opened and the Miller 
came out. So far as I could judge, he did not 
appear to testify any surprise, but it occurred to 
me that he was looking deadly pale. The man 
awaiting him, I think, did not speak, but he held 
up his right hand, closed all but the fore-finger, 
and he shook that fore-finger with a menacing 
gesture, as people are apt to do when giving any 
solemn warning. He then walked straight on by 
the river-side, and I saw the other follow him till 
both were hidden from my sight by the willows and 
alder bushes. It seemed all very strange to me, 
and I think I felt a sort of fear, although 1 knew 
not why. Very soon afterwards my father and his 
companion came out of the house; I ran up to 
them, and, before they could say a word, I told 
them that I was sure 1 had seen the miller, who, it 
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again. They remained “still and silent; ” but it 
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Was 6 had been drowned, and I pointed 
to them the path which the two brothers had 
taken, Never can I forget the look that each cast 
on the other : my father was silent and awe-struck, 
but showed little outward agitation: the poor 
lawyer became so faint that I was obliged to go to 
the house and get him some water.”’ 

“And when the living brother returned?” 
asked Mr. 

“ He never returned,’’ was the answer. “ After 
some time had elapsed, he was sought for and 
found quite dead by the river-side, close to the 
place described by the old woman. My father 
thought it best to keep our story to ourselves, and 
strict ly enjoined me never to mention my share 
in it.’ 

“ And was the murderer also drowned f” 

“No. His clothes were perfectly dry. He was 
found lying quite dead, as I have told you, and 
there was nothing remarkable in his appearance, 
save, as I have often heard my father, shuddering, 
say, so fearful an expression of horror in his face, 
that his features seemed actually convulsed and 
distorted: this expression remained till the coffin- 
lid shut it from sight. It appeared as if he had 
actually died of fear. Strange as this story may 
seem, 1t is simply and literally true in all its par- 
ticulars—and with my clear and strong recollection 
of that man as he stood at the door, and of how I 
marked and remembered him there, and as he 
walked away till hidden by the trees, you cannot 
wonder at the answer I made to the assertion that 
no person could be met with who could truly say 
he believed that he had seen the apparition of 
a dead man, or what is commonly called a ghost.” 

No one replied, and there was silence for a few 





minutes. Lord De Thorsden was the first to speak, | 


and it was with a gravity very unlike his recent 
demeanour. 

“ If such things can be,”’ said he, “ I have reason 
to expect such a visitant this very night. I was 
warned to come hither, as I have told you, and I 
have had another warning—whether dreaming or 
not I cannot say—I saw nothing, but I heard 
words in a voice | knew well. If true, they will 
soon be verified. This is the place, and the hour 
must be at hand.’’ 

As he finished speaking, the castle clock began its 
loud deep toll of the midnight hour. The last 


stroke had scarcely died away when the faint cry of 


a young child was distinctly heard by all present. 
“* My Lord,” said the physician, “ that is the voice 
of your heir.” 


“ But it was in this room,” cried Mr. Fielding, | 


starting up; “it was close behind me ; something 
passed my chair.”’ 

No other word was spoken; a nameless awe 
seemed to steal over every one of the party, and 
the next instant their attention was attracted by 
Lord De Thorsden, who, standing up, his face white 


and terror-stricken, stretched forth his hand towards | 


the part of the room which lay between the entrance 
door and the door of communication with the tower, 
and which was facing him and behind Mr. Fielding, 





who sat opposite to him, His eyes moved as if | 
watching some one passing before him, and he _ 
called out in accents that none who heard them 
could ever forget— 

“Stop her—Great God! Will nobody stop her? 
—she is going to my wife !” 

Both the gentlemen rose; Lady D’Ermentouse 
alone remained seated, helpless with terror, till a 
loud and dreadful scream was heard from Sybil’s 
chamber, and she found herself rushing up the 
staircase preceded by Mr. Fielding and Dr. Roberts. 

The room was well lighted, and the first thing 
they saw was the nurse on the floor in violent hys- 
terics. The Doctor began to raise her up, while 
Lady D’Ermentouse went to one side of the bed 
and Mr. Fielding to the other, and gently unclosed 
the curtains. A lovely sight met their eyes: the 
light fell bright upon the face of the fair young 


Sybil sleeping in the calmest tranquillity, with her 


babe resting its little head on her bosom. One 
of her hands pressed the child closely to her side— 
the other lay on the counterpane—the impress of 
heaven was on her face; close by the poor nurse 
was struggling and screaming, but no sound dis- 
turbed either the mother or child. After a few 
moments of hesitation, Mr. Fielding looked ear- 
nestly across the bed at Lady D’Ermentouse, and 
saw that her fears coincided with his own. He 
then gently lifted Sybil’s hand ; it fell softly, yet 
heavily, on to the bed again. He stroked the 
cheek of the baby ; neither mother nor child made 
the slightest movement. He again looked over to 
Lady D’Ermentouse. “ Give thanks to God, happy 
mother,” he said aloud; ‘‘ you are looking on the 
blessed in heaven !”’ 

* And on the condemned to eternity,” said a 
voice, in words too fearful to be repeated here. Lord 
De Thorsden stood at the foot of the bed. There 
was something of a softened expression in his face 
as he looked upon his wife and child; but as he 
spoke the last words a sharp loud sound was heard 
—he had put a pistol to his forehead, and in one 
instant was a shattered corpse ! 

Not many words are needed to conclude the 
story. No explanation can be given of the 
mysterious circumstances of that awful night. All 
present had heard the feeble wail of a young infant, 





and Mr. Fielding solemnly declared that he felt, 
_more than heard, something pass behind his chair. 
It was always believed that the nurse had seen 
| some appearance, and that it was her scream which 
had induced the whole party to hurry to the Heir’s 
Chamber; but the poor woman was old, and the 
shock, whatever it was, had nearly deprived her of 
life, and wholly of recollection. She was weak and 
childish in mind for the short remainder of her life, 
frightened at the most ordinary noises, and never 
able to give a rational answer to the most trivial 
questions. She was well cared for, and watched, to 
her last moments, in the hope that a gleam of 
remembrance, such as is vulgarly calied “the 
lightening before death,’ might possibly in some 
measure reveal the dread mystery ; but life passed 
| from her ina sort of stupor, and with it the secret of 
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the cause which had evidently hastened her death. | sitting on the sofa, spree resting himself, as he 


Mr. Fielding remained with Lady D’Ermentouse | looked rather hagga 


as her chaplain, to the end of her days. She lived 


to be a very aged woman; but morning, mid-day, | 
and evening, to the last day of her life, she was | end said that 


. Inviting me to sit down, I 
presented my letter. [A letter of introduction which 
we gave Mr. Guay.—Eps.] Having read it, he politely 
expressed his gratification on making my acquaintance, 

ee felt rather exhausted at the moment, 


able to pray by her children in the chapel of her having had so many to satisfy, who, like myself, desired 


house. A low altar tomb of white marble had to investigate the matter. 


been placed in the chancel over their remains, upon 
which a young artist, who, had he lived, would no 
doubt have been famous, assisted by Lady D’Ermen- 
touse’s suggestions, and a picture of Sybil, sculp- 
tured in high relief the young mother and her babe, 
just as they lay in their beautiful death, like sleeping 
angels. One evening, after many years had passed, 
the aged lady did not return from the chapel as 
she had been always accustomed to do previous to 
retiring to her bed-room. 


was found quite dead, with a happy smile on her allowing me to investigate the matter, an 


face, and resting her head on the extended hand of 
the effigy of Sybil. They laid her by her daughter's 
side. She died as she had lived, “a serene and 
holy woman.” 








TRUTH OR FICTION. 





AN editor’s table presents a strange group of 


subjects for a course of reading—but certainly | 


nothing stranger appears before us from month to 
month than what is to be found in the organs of 
the so-called “Spiritualism.” In No. 145 of the 
Herald of Progress, a well-edited and respectably 
printed weekly newspaper published in New York, 
we find the following correspondence, which will, 
at least, astonish most of our readers. It is 
well occasionally to have a glimpse of what is 
going on around us. 

“The following circumstantial letter from Mr. 
Wm. Guay, an experienced photographer, recently 
from New Orleans, and one in whose statements 
we place the utmost confidence, furnishes indubit- 
able proof of at least one point of the claim for the 
Boston pictures, viz.: that a second form does appear 
on the negative without a visible object to produce 
it:—E. H. P. 

**¢ Boston, Nov. 16, 1862. 

““¢ Messrs, A. J. Davis & Co., Gents: According to 
pooner Thursday, Nov. 13th, I paid a visit to Mr. 

fumler at Mrs. Stuart’s Photographic Gallery, No. 
258 Washington Street. 


altogether the time to make known my business. On 
looking around the reception-room, my attention was 
attracted to a frame containing about a dozen of the 
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I there found a large number | 
of people, which caused me to fear that it was not | 


} 


| 


i 
| 


But as I came from Messrs. 
Davis & Co., he would do all he could, and ho he 
would give me entire satisfavtion, as he had done to 
more than twenty before. 

“* Feeling impressed, however, at the moment, that he 
might not be or feel in the condition to give that satis- 
faction I had calculated to demand of him, I remarked 
that [ would come back some other time, not wishing 
then to tax him too much, and give him as fair a chance 
as I expected myself. He however, seemed willing, 
and bade me make myself perfectly at home. Asa 


She was sought for, and | brother photographer, he would take much pleasure in 


he hoped 
that I might succeed in helping him to explain the 
strange and beautiful phenomena. 

‘*¢7T then asked him if he would let me see some of the 
negatives he had already taken, to which he readily 
acceded, and showed me over a dozen. I examined 
them in every way I knew how, and had to ‘ knock 
under’ even before getting through with all of them, 


keeping, however, to myself my ‘astonishment, and 


endeavouring to appear perfectly sang froid. 

“<*Mr, Mumler asked if I would not like to try a sit- 
ting. I accepted on condition that I be allowed to see 
the whole of the manipulation and examine the process 
as I felt disposed. To this he most cordially consented, 
and, moreover, said he—‘ Inasmuch as you understand 
the photographic business, you can do all the manipu- 
lation yourself.’ I then, of course, made up my mind 
that no spiritual form could come on the negative un- 
less I could pretty nearly make up my mind how it did 
come, or how it was made if deceptively put on. 

“* Well, then he passed me into the workshop, [closely 
examining everything around, and trying to detect some 
kind of double combined arrangements, but seeing 
nothing more than ordinary partitions, and thin and 
simple background. He desired me to select my glass 
out of a large number that stood on the table, or work 
bench. I picked one up from the lot, examined it, 
rubbed it, threw my breath on it, and finding it to be 
nothing more than a piece of ordinary glass, to all ap- 
pearance new. 

“* He insisted on my going through the operation of 
coating, silvering, &c., which I did as follows :—Having 
the glass in my hand, I coated it with the collodion 
and placed it in the bath, previously examining the in- 
side, or at least looking into the bath by the light of the 
lamp. While the plate was in the bath, I examined 
the plate-holder, which stood beside the bath. 

““* When the plate was done, I took it out, placed it in 


_ the plate-holder, and carried it to the camera-stand, 


under the sky-light. Keeping my eye constantly on it, 
being at my feet, resting on the camera-stand, Fetes. 


so-called spirit photographs. Making my way through | ined the tube and the camera-box. Finding everything 
the crowd to the frame, I sought to give the pictures a | all right, I desired him to call forward a young man 


close examination, believing that was all I could expect 
that day. 


| 


“At length, seeing a lady behind the counter at | 


leisure, I inquired if I could see Mr. Mumler, 
replied that I could not, as he was too exhausted to 
make any more pictures that day. Telling her I did 
not want any picture, but simply desired to speak to 
him, she went up stairs, and returning, bade me walk 
up and I would see him. 

“ * On entering the operating rooms, Mr. Mumler was 





She | 


(help) he has, making sure everything was all right, 
“*T took my seat in such a position as to see every- 
thing going on. Being seated profile, I could, by turn- 
ing my eyes around, see ag well the background 
and also the camera-box, Mr. licsler by it, and the 


young man off in the corner, having previously made 


sure that there was nobody else about beside us three. 
“*The focus being adjusted, I resolve and hope that 
the picture of my departed wife may come on the ne- 


gative, standing in front and by me. The cloth being 
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removed, I fancied feeling rather queer during the ope- | 


ration. The sitting over, I immediately passed to the 
camera-box, took out the plate-holder, and passed off 
to the dark room, followed by Mr. Mumler. I must 
here mention that while I was preparing the glass and 
going through the operation, I pretty nearly made up my 
min 


that a ut my own picture would come on ; | 
ut to develope the same I little be- 


and even when a 


lieved I should get anything more. Having thrown on 
the developing solution, 1 closely watched what was 
coming. ell, then, to my utmost, almost trembling 
astonishment, there I was seeing two pictures come out / 

“*T clasped the glass tightly, you may rest assured. 
Having got through I washed it off, and put it into 
the fixing solution, watching it closely all the while. 
When done I took it out, and there I stood, and pre- 
cisely what I had desired. You may better conceive my 
feelings than I can even now explain to you. Not 
knowing what to think or believe, I dropped down and 
endeavoured to collect myself, resolving to think over 
it and study about it. 

“The negative having dried, I varnished it and 
a pary it on the shelf, desiring Mr. Mumler to be care- 
ul of it. I then prepared to adjourn, telling Mr. M. 
that I would come back the next day and tell him what 
I thought of it. He desired me to sit down a moment, 
which [I did, and we soon entered into conversation on 
chemistry, photographic operations, &c. Finding his 
knowledge of both very limited, I ventured to explain 
to him various things concerning each, at which he 
seemed extremely pleased, expressing very great desire 
that Ishould come back again and help him along, which 
I promised todo. He expressed the hope that, with my 
help, he could succeed in bringing out better and clearer 
pictures. I left, promising to see him the next day. 

* € You need not ask me what I thought or how I felt 
while there or on going home. I cannot even now tell. 
Suffice it to say I resolved to think it over reasonably, 
and to try it again. I will here mention that during 
the whole of the operation, that is, from the time I took 
hold of the glass until I placed it on the shelf, Mr. M. 
stood by me seemingly perfectly calm and speechless, 
remarking only when near done that he doubted very 
much, when 1 began, whether he would succeed in 
bringing out the spirit form. 

‘**The next day I went again, and found a large 
crowd in waiting. Found he had not been able to print 
any from my negative, on account of the rain, and pre- 
vious promises. Finding him busy, I left. 

“* To-day I went again, and to make this day’s detail 
short, we went to work, he allowing me to do just as I 
pleased. I then desired that the spirit form of my 
father should appear, and to make a long story short, I 
have had to know under just the same circumstances 


as before, having to all - heart’s content all I desired. | 


Here I rest contented til 


I have perfected myself more 
in this beautiful process. 


“*Mr, Mumler has expressed the wish to secure my | 


services, and I have volunteered to do all I can for him 
at my leisure moments. I will keep you posted. 
Hoping to hear from 
more than ever interesting to me, 


“Tam, yours, &e., Wma. Guay.’ 


“This letter we introduce for its very clear testi- | 


mony of the appearance without deceptive agency 
of a second picture on the negative. The question 
of recognition we hope to have further demonstrated 
when the pictures are printed. 

“For proof on this ety we offer the following 


extract from a letter from a Boston gentleman— | 


very well known—whose picture we have seen, 


ou soon on this subject, now | 


beside which stands, or rather floats, a beautiful 
full-length female figure, the folds of the curtain 


background plainly visible through the entire 
figure. The writer says :— 


“**T do not recognise or identify the spirit likeness, 
myself ; but on — it to my brother Elisha, he at 
once recognized it as a likeness of adaughter who died 
some fifteen or twenty yearsago. He took it home, and 
most—if not all of his family—(although opposed to 
spiritualism) on comparing it with a painting of the 

child, acknowledged it a likeness. Two artists also 
examined the photograph with the painting, through 
magnifying glasses, &c., and they both pronounced it a 
true likeness.’ 


“'Wehave since heard from Boston that Mr. Guay 
is superintending improvements in the operating- 
room of Mrs. Stuart, whereby it is hoped better 
pictures will be secured. This will necessitate some 
delay, after which we shall look for other and more 
distinct proofs. 

“Information has come to us also, through a pri- 
vate channel], of another artist who is compelled 
against his will to take spirit pictures, The spirit 
forms come uninvited, and will not away at his 
bidding. At present the operator is unwilling to 
have his name or location known, or to follow the 
business. 


“Since the above was putin type, we have received 
the following additional letter from Mr. Guay, 
which supplies the desired want of evidence upon 
the point of resemblance, or recognition :— 


“*¢ Boston, Nov. 20, 1862. 

“€Epitors Hreratp Procress, DEAR Sirs :— Yours 
of the 19th is at hand, and I hasten to answer. Your 
proposition in regard to getting a glass plate outside, 
shall be executed, together with the other tests, most 
of which I have already applied. 

“<The weather has been too unfavourable since last 
Saturday, to print from the negatives made of me, on 
one of which I perfectly recognized the likeness of my 
father. This was made last Saturday under more 
favourable circumstances than that of my wife, taken 
on Friday, when I was labouring under a strong feeling 
of doubt. The picture of my wife is very faint, but 
| sufficiently out, however, for me to recognize the fea- 
tures, as far as I can tell by looking at the negative, 
_which is semi-positive any way. 

“¢ Since that time Mr. Mumler, having resolved to 
make some alterations and improvements in his work- 
ing and sitting department, has been unable to make 
any negatives. He will be ready to resume on Monday 
next. Ihave paid him a visit every day since my last 
letter, and had much conversation withhim. I cannot 
detect a single syllable that goes to prove any fraud. 





_ He expresses a desire that I should be with him all the 
time, so that I may see how the work is done, having 
great confidence in my skillas a photographer. 
ee It is impossible for Mr. Mumler to have procured 
any pictures of my wife or father. The likeness of my 
father is clear and perfect ; that of my wife is not. I 
| shall try again, however, and hope to send you proofs 
in my next. 

“*T have seen several letters from parties who have 
| gone through as I have, and received satisfaction, cer- 
| tifying their failure to detect any possible deception. 
will send you the names and address of some of these 
persons, that you may inquire of them for yourselves. 

“ Your friend, Wa. Guay.” 
| —Herald of Progress. 
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A DIPLOMATIC MYSTERY. | 


In the Times of January 20,1810, page 3, the. 
following semi-editorial paragraph will be found by 
any one whose idleness or curiosity may tempt him 
to dig in that huge quarry of useful matériel for 
future historians :— 

“Mr. Bataurst— 

“There is too much reason to fear that the ac- 
count of the death of this gentleman, late British 
Envoy to the Emperor of Austria, inserted in a Paris | 
paper, is correct as to the principal fact. It was stated 
as an article of Berlin news, of the date of December 
10, that Mr. Bathurst had evinced symptoms of insa- | 
nity on his journey through that city ; and that he had | 
subsequently fallen by his own hand in the vicinity of | 
Perleberg. Information, however, has been received | 
within these few days, which forcibly tends to fix the | 
guilt of Mr. B.’s death, or disappearance, on the French 
Government. It appears that he left Berlin, with pass- 

rts from the Prussian Government, and in excellent 

ealth both of mind and body. He was to proceed to 
Hamburgh to embark for this country—but Hamburgh 
he never reached. At some town near the French ter- 
ritories he was seized, as is supposed, by a party of | 
French soldiers. What happened afterwards is not | 
accurately known. His pantaloons have been found | 
near the town where he was seized, and a letter in them | 
to his wife, but nothing else. The Prussian Govern- 
ment, upon receiving the intelligence, evinced the 
deepest regret, and offered a large reward for the dis- | 
covery of his body. No success, however, has yet | 
attended the offer. Those who recollect the seizure and | 
robbery of Wagstaffe, the messenger, almost on the | 
same ground, and the kidnapping of Sir George Rum- | 
bold, at Hamburgh, will not hesitate to point at the | 
source of this new crime.” 

In these days France and England were in the 
habit of accusing each other of the most atrocious 
crimes, and therefore we need not be surprised at_ 
the ready manner in which the Zimes came to the 
conclusion that “ Boney must have done it.” The 
French press, however, was not willing to let the | 
attack pass without striking a blow in return. As_ 
in duty bound, the J/oniteur of January 29, after 
copying the article from the Times, took care to | 
add the following little memorandum :— 

“England alone, among all civilised nations, has re- 
newed the example of paying assassins, and encourag- | 
ing crimes. It appears by the accounts from Berlin, | 
that Mr. Bathurst was deranged in his mind. This is 
the custom of the British cabinet, to give their diplo- 
matic missions to the most foolish and most senseless 
persons the nation produces. The English diplomatic 
corps is the only one in which we find examples of 
such folly.” | 

Thus far the Times and the Moniteur. Let us | 
now inquire what light time has thrown upon this 
mysterious affair. | 

Mr. Benjamin Bathurst was the third son of 
Bishop Bathurst, and had previously filled the 
situation of Secretary of Legation at the court of 
Stockholm. In the spring of 1809, he was appointed 





Envoy Extraordinary on an important mission to | 
the Court of Vienna, at that critical period when | 


Austria was tempted by the Peninsular outbreak 
to try her fortune once more in a contest with 
Napoleon. Young Bathurst was an ardent patriot, 
and his private letters were full of sanguiue anti- 


|The request was granted: 


cipations of the speedy discomfiture of Bonaparte, 
which were rudely overthrown before many months 
had passed over. Like other Englishmen, he had 
also been disgusted by the duplicity and treachery 
of some of the politicians with whom he came in 
contact, and expressed his opinion regarding them 
in a more unreserved manner than an Envoy Ex- 
traordinary can safely risk, even in a private letter.* 

Mr. Bathurst’s letters were opened regularly at 
the Vienna post-office, so that everything he said 
was known to certain parties at that court, where 
Napoleon had several friends. Some months before 
he left the Austrian capital, on his journey home, 
the young Englishman was warned by his friends 
to beware of what he wrote, as all his letters were 
opened; but the mischief had been already done. 
He had spoken indiscreetly, and there can be little 
doubt that his enemies took the opportunity of 
his travelling without due protection to make away 
with him. Whether any of the higher Powers were 
at the bottom of the affair never transpired, nor 


| indeed was any evidence ever obtained which could 


give a satisfactory clue to the mystery, although 
great pains were taken by the Prussian authorities 
to unravel it. For several weeks the governor and 
magistrates of Perleberg, where Mr. Bathurst dis- 
appeared, pursued the investigation, but all their 
efforts to discover any certain trace of the missin 

gentleman were fruitless. All that could be ohasen 
from the elaborate report drawn up for the use of 
the Prussian Government, amounted simply to this, 
that, on Saturday, the 25th of inn, tl 1809, 
two travellers with a servant arrived at Perleberg, 
on their way from Berlin to Hamburg. At the 


| post-station they ordered horses to be got ready 


immediately, in order to continue their journey to 
Leutzen, but this order was afterwards counter- 
manded, and one of the travellers went to the 
Prussian Governor, Captain Klitzig, with a request 
that he would send him an escort for protection, as 
he did not consider himself safe in the post-house. 
two soldiers were sent 


for that purpose, who remained till the evening, 


®* Apropos of the free-and-easy way in which Continental 
courts have always been accustomed to deal with official de- 
spatches, Thiebault tells the following anecdote of Frederick 
the Great, and the French ambassador at Berlin. “ M. deo 
Guines having ascertained that his letters and despatches 
were opened and copied at the Berlin post-office, sent thither 
his despatches written in cipher early one morning, enclosed 
in a note to the postmaster, couched in the following terms :— 
‘IT send the enclosed despatches as early as seven in the morn- 
ing instead of waiting till the regular hour, that the post- 
master may have time to get them copied early enough to go 
by the mail of to-day. The reason of my using this precan- 
tion is, that the despatches are important, and it is essential 
that they should not be delayed; consequently, I should feel 
reat uneasiness at their being kept till the next post, as has 
been the case with some of my despatches.’ This sort of diplo- 
matic plain-dealing struck every one with astonishment ; some 
of the parties cast their eyes on the ground, others assumod a 
malignant smile, Frederick was the person the most completely 
mortified, the disgraceful proceedings having been published 


| go as to convey an idea of his sanction and connivance ; accord- 


ingly he ever afterwards took his measures in such a manner 
that no letters were in future opened but in obscure towns 
lying near the frontiers of his states. 
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and were then sent away by order of the traveller, 
who had asked for them. About nine o'clock, two 
hours after the guard had been sent away, the 
travellers ordered horses to their carriage, with a 
view to continue their journey. No time was lost 
in making the requisite preparations, but when all 
was ready, only one of the travellers made his 
appearance. The other one, who turned out to 
have been Mr. Bathurst, had gone out, as was 
understood, with the intention of returning in a 
few minutes, but he never came back. After wait- 
ing several hours, the servant of Mr. Bathurst 
went to the governor, and told him what had 
happened. Klitzig sent immediately for the 
local authorities of Perleberg, and gave them orders 
to make the strictest investigation into the case. 
At the same time he procured lodgings for the 
other gentleman, and Mr. Bathurst's servant, at 
the Golden Crown Hotel, and sent a guard of 
cuirassiers for their protection. 

The Governor having ordered everything belong- 
ing to Mr. Bathurst to be sealed up, it was found 
that a valuable fur cloak was missing. After much 
difficulty the authorities found this in possession of 
August Schmidt, a young man, of very indifferent 
character, son of the ostler, at the Perleberg post- 
house. He and his mother were both apprehended, 
and as there seemed no doubt of their having stolen 
the cloak, they were sentenced to eight weeks’ im- 
prisonment. Strange to say, however, no attempt 
was made by the magistrates or the police to ascer- 
tain whether Schmidt had not been guilty of a 
much more atrocious crime than theft, or at least 
been privy to it. 

According to the accounts given of Schmidt’s 
character he was quite fit for any villany. He had 
been much abroad, was a noted gambler, and spent 
much of his time in disreputable houses. On the 
night of Mr. Bathurst’s disappearance, Schmidt 
was not at home, and yet no attempt appears to 
have been made to ascertain where he had passed 
the night. On his first examination he told the 
magistrates that the traveller carried two pocket 
pistols with him, and that, as he had sent for some 
gunpowder, he had probably shot himself. This, 
however, was not credited by those who took most 
pains to investigate the case. So far as the Prussian 
authorities were concerned, however, they do not 
seem to have shown much skill in their pursuit of 
evidence, or else they had stumbled upon some 
ugly circumstance which might have implicated ihe 
government in some way or other, as it is plain 
that there were various links out of which a 4 
detective might have manufactured a much more 
complete chain of circumstantial evidence than they 
succeeded in getting up. 

It remained, however, for the wife of the missing 
diplomatist to follow up the search in such a man- 
ner as to bring wey na home to what we strongly 
suspect must have been the right quarter. . In the 
spring of 1810, Mrs. Bathurst wrote to Napoleon, 
asking for passports for herself and brother, to 
enable them to visit the various countries, then 
under French sway. “ With these passports in our 
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ossession,”’ says that lady, “ we went all over the 
ontinent free of annoyance; and Rontgen (a 
German friend), whom I had sent on discoveries 
some months before, joined us at Berlin. He told 
me, a lady of Magdeburg had been heard to say 
that the English Ambassador, whom everybody 
was looking for, was in Magdeburg fortress. To 
that lady he, Rontgen, went ; she confirmed what 
she had said, and added that the Goveffor of 
Magdeburg had told her so at a ball, in these 
words, ‘ They are looking for the English Ambas- 
sador, but I have him up there,’’ pointing to the 
fortress. On hearing so precise a statement, Mrs. 
Bathurst at once resolved to go and see the 
Governor. Her friends attempted to disstiade her. 
It was probably a mistake. 
that governors of state prisons were not likely to 
make mistakes of that kind, and therefore she 
adhered to her purpose. On, therefoPe, went the 
courageous woman, taking Perleberg on her way, 
and following up every report of the slightest 
evidence which promised to throw any light on the 
mysterious disappearance. On arriving at Magde- 
burg she went at once to the Governor, with whom 
she spent two hours, but without obtaining any 
satisfaction. ‘‘ 1 begged, I prayed on my knees, | 
menaced God’s wrath on his head if he deceived 
me. He persisted in his denial, and explained 
away his former statement, as follows: ‘ Yes, I 
did say so to a lady at a ball, but it was a mistake 
of mine; the person in question was one Louis 
Fritz, a spy sent out by Mr. Canning, and taken 
up by the douaniers and brought here, but I dis- 
covered my mistake afterwards.’ ‘ Well, sir,’ said I, 
‘let me see Louis Fritz.’ He replied, ‘He is a 
married man, with a wifeand family.’ Let me see 
him!’ ‘He is gone to Spain!’ ‘Let me see his wife!’ 
‘She is gone with him!’ In short, after a long con- 
versation, I went away, and went on to Paris; 
there I got permission from the Emperor to adver- 
tise my husband in all the papers, even the Joni- 
teu, and my brother and I had no need of a carte 
de santé, as it was called, to walk about Paris un- 
molested, as the Emperor had given his own orders 
about us; but this was only to me a proof that he 
knew it was impossible to discover the truth, and 
thought to lull suspicion by his apparent frankness.” 
But the strangest chapter of this mysterious 
affair took place in the neighbourhood of London, 
where three lives are said to have fallen a sacrifice 
to the necessity for preventing Imperial State secrets 
from premature publication. From the narrative 
of Mrs. Bathurst, it appears that she returned to 
England in the autumn of 1810, and, on making 
inquiry at the Foreign Office, she learned from Mr. 
Canning that no passport had been granted to any 
erson named Louis Fritz, in 1809. This she 
sow upon as a confirmation of the Magdeburg 
story, and that opinion was strengthened by what 
she was told by the Comte d’Entraignes, a French 
gentleman, who lived near Twickenham, and who 
had expressed a wish to see Mrs. Bathurst. After 
abusing the Emperor and the French, which was 
done, as she suspected, to persuade her that he 
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was an anti-Napoleonist, the Comte began to 

speak of her husband. “He told me,” said Mrs. 
Bathurst, in a letter giving her account of the 
affair, ‘that had he known I was going to look 
for him he would have given meé letters to 
Fouchet, who would have confirmed what he said, 
and that what I had heard about Magdeburg 
was true; that my husband, on going away from 
Perleberg, had been taken by the Toupaioes montés 
(a guard armed to the teeth) scouring the country, 
and had been conducted to the fortress of Magde- 
burg; that the Governor had written to Paris to 
know what he should do with him, and received for 
answer from Fouchet, the Minister of Police, that 
the Emperor must not be troubled with all the mad- 
men England sent out, like Drake, Sir Sydney 
Smith, Pichegru, and Rumbold; therefore, to put 
him out of the way ; that the Governor was alarmed 
then, having spoken of my husband as he had done, 
and therefore made up the history he had told me 
when I went to him at Magdeburg, but that my 
husband perished there. I replied that it was pos- 
sible; but that I must have proof of his assertions. 
He answered, that he desired me to remain in town 
long enough for him to write in cipher to Paris, 
and he would translate and show me the answer he 
should get. Idid so. He wrote, as he assured 
me; and about the time that the answer could 
arrive, he and his wife, from whom he had no 
secrets, were coming out of their house, and she 
had her foot on the step of the chariot, when a 
French servant who had only lately been hired, and 
with whom they had never had any words, came 
behind her, and over her shoulder plunged a dagger 
into her bosom, and she fell dead on the spot. The 
Count, who was following down the little garden, 
ran back to his bedroom for pistols he had there— 
the man after him; two reports were heard, and 
when the servants ran into the room, both master 
and man were lying dead on the floor. No one 
knows whether they killed each other, or whether 
the man killed his master, and then, finding escape 
impossible, himself.” 

D’Entraignes was understood to be a spy in the 
pay of the French government; he was suspected 
also of being in the pay of Russia, and it was said 
that he was at one time the recipient of our secret 
service-money. Mrs. Bathurst's theory was that 
when he wrote to Paris for information, his corres- 
pondent must have betrayed him to the government, 
and that they had employed an agent— probably a 
galley-slave, or some such desperate character— 
to murder the Count and his wife, seeing that there 
was a risk of their disclosing dangerous secrets. 
Be that as it may, this tragical affair confirmed her 
in the conclusion to which she had come, as to the 
real culprits in the case of her husband. She tried 
hard to obtain a sight of the Count’s papers, in the 
hope that they might contain some information, 
but our government was not willing to give them 
up; “ashamed,” as she supposed, “of haying been | 
humbugged by the Frenchman ;”’ who drew secret 
service-money from England and France at the | 





same time, and, no doubt, betrayed them both when it | 





answered his purpose, as all hired spies are likely to do. 
The conclusion to which the widow of the mur- 
dered diplomatist ultimately came, was, that the 
French authorities were the guilty parties. “As 
the story of Louis Fritz was proved by Mr. Can- 
ning to be an untruth, or, rather, an entire inven- 
tion; as what the Governor of Magdeburg first 
said was never denied, he only calling it a mistake ; 
as D’Entraignes knew nothing from me of all that 
art of the secret, and as he volunteered, unsought 
. me, to prove all he said, I think,” says Mrs. 
Bathurst, “it amounts almost to conclusive evi- 
dence, that my dear husband met his death through 
this political catastrophe, and not, as Lord Bathurst 
wished to persuade me, by common robbers, or by 
suicide.” For our part, we must confess that we 
cannot altogether agree with her; but there cer- 
tainly are circumstances which tend strongly to 
throw suspicion on Napoleon, especially after 
what is now well known regarding various dark 
transactions of the Imperial government. ‘ 
For many years after Mr. Bathurst’s strange dis- 
appearance, his wife still indulged the hope that 
something would transpire in the course of political 
events, which would discover the place of his im- 
prisonment, and eventually lead to his restoration 
to herself and his two children. With this object 
ever in view, she devoted herself with untiring 
energy to render her daughters all that the fondest 
father could desire. When the eldest of these 
young ladies was in her eighteenth year, Mrs. 
Bathurst, who then resided at Florence, entrusted 
her to the care of her sister Lady Aylmer, who with 
her husband intended wintering at Rome. Miss 
Bathurst accompanied her uncle and aunt, and 
spent the winter most happily. Being singularly 
lovely and highly talented, her society was eagerly 
courted, and she made a great sensation at Rome ; 
few circles were considered complete, unless graced 
with the presence of the lovely Rose Bathurst. 
Lady Aylmer, as the spring advanced, felt anxious 
that her niece before her return to Florence, should 
see as much as was possible of the environs of 
Rome, and therefore formed many riding excur- 


sions. In March one of these parties was formed, 
consisting of Lord and Lady Aylmer, Miss 


Bathurst, and a Neapolitan Prince, a young Eng- 
lish Jady, and Lord Aylmer’s groom. They directed 
their course along the banks of the Tiber, and 
when about three miles from Rome, the road, which 
was very narrow, obliged the party to proceed 
singly. The Prince was first, Lord Aylmer next, 
Miss Bathurst following, then Lady Aylmer, &c., 
when the horse on which Miss Bathurst rode, 
swerved a little in passing round a point of the 
road, and was instantly precipitated with his rider 
into the river, which at that point has a rapid 
undercurrent. Lady Aylmer’s sereams reached 
Lord Aylmer, who dismounting, threw himself into 


| the river, and attempted to reach Miss Bathurst, 


but in yain ; his groom rushed down to the bank, and 
drew his lordship to land almost exhausted, but 
disencumbering himself of his riding cloak, he again 
entered the river, but without success, and on 
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making the third attempt was drawn out to all 
ap nce dead. Miss Bathurst in the meanwhile, 
still seated on her horse, gradually disappeared 
from the eyes of her distracted aunt, who saw her 
niece perish, and her husband lie; as she thought, 
dead at her feet. All this passed in so short a 
period, that the Prince who had ridden on some 
distance in front, knew nothing of the matter, till 
wondering what detained the party, he rode back, 
but could gain no intelligence of what had occurred 
until he reached Rome. Lady Aylmer seeing all 
hope past of saving her niece, returned to the high 
road, and seeing carriage, containing some 
English ladies passing, implored them to take 
Lord Aylmer in with them to Rome. They 
generously gave up the carriage to her sole use. 
Having despatched the groom to summon their 
English physician, they found him upon _ their 
arrival waiting at their Palazzo. He immediately 
employed every effort to restore Lord Aylmer to 
consciousness, and at length happily succeeded. 
A very high reward was offered the same evening 
for the recovery of the remains of Miss Bathurst, 
but although the Tiber was dragged for many days 
no trace of the lost one could be found. It now 
remained for Lord and Lady Aylmer, not yet 
recovered from the shock themselves, to hasten on 
to Florence, in order to be the first to break to the 
unhappy mother, this second great misfortune of 
her life. They remained with See some time, and 
then returned to Rome to settle their affairs pre- 
vious to quitting it for ever. As they drove over 
a small bridge overlooking the sad spot, where that 
day six months, their lovely niece had perished, 
they perceived some people collected on the bank 
below, and on making inquiries, heard that a body 


Kettering. 


WE ARE GOING ON. 


From the darkness of the night, 
Into morning’s golden light, 
We are going on! 
With the aid of arts and science, 
With no heed of hate’s defiance, 
Truth and right our sole reliance, 
We are going on! 
Till the hills and valleys ring, 
With the watchword that we bring, 
With the chorus that we sing, 
Gotne on! Gone on! 


With our battle flags unfurl’d, 
With our cause before the world, 
We are going on! 
Though the storm-clouds thunder o’er us, 
Though the path seems dark before us, 
Though our foemen strive to awe us, 
We are going on! 
Trusty hearts have led the way, 
Fought the fight and won the fray. 
Follow, follow, all who may, 
Gorne on! Going on! 


Stand ye back, who will not dare 

The cross of sacrifice to bear ;— . 
We are going on ! 

Triumph’s star above us beaming, 

Victory on our weapons gleaming, 

Of fresh laurels gaily dreaming, 
We are going on! 

To fulfil each hope and aim, 

Conquer sorrow, sin, and shame, 

And each erring heart reclaim, 
Gone on! Gornea on! 


““We are going on.’—Rev. Z. R. Bradjield, at Kettering, | 
Sept. 23rd, 1862. 


Joun PLUMMER. 





had just floated on shore, which was recognised as 
Miss Bathurst’s. Her rings were on her fingers, 
and were drawn off, and sent to her mother, who 
wore them to her dying day. It is supposed that 
the horse floated down the river, but that a large 
stake must have caught the riding-habit of Miss 
Bathurst, and until the cloth decayed, had fastened 
her down to the bed of the Tiber. Thus perished 
in her eighteenth year one of the most beautiful 
women of her period; and her sad death, coupled 
with her father’s mysterous fate, drew forth the 
most heartfelt sympathy from every quarter. She 
was interred in the English burial-ground at Rome. 
Her tomb is ee are of the purest white marble, 
upon which is sculptured a moss rosebud, snapped at | 
| the stem, her last resting-place, as an object of great | 
| interest to all who visit the Eternal City. Mrs. 
Bathurst survived this second visitation and de- | 
_ voted herself to the remaining child with the same | 
| devotion as before, never-ceasing to entertain the | 
| idea that her husband was still alive; indeed a| 
year before her death she received a letter in which | 
|| the writer informed her that she was quite certain 
‘| she had intelligence to give her of Mr. Bathurst's 
| being still in life: this was in 1854, forty-four 
| years after his disappearance. Mrs. Bathurst died 
the following year at Lucca, in the eighty-first year 
of her age. s 











THE ANGEL CHILD. 


A vision crossed my waking sight, 
A child-like being, draped in white, 
Of fairy form, and cherub face, 
Adorned with ev’ry infant grace. 


And with her hand she‘closely press’d 
A bouquet to her snowy breast, 

Of flowers, whose perfume rich and rare 
Shed a soft fragrance through the air. 


“ These flowers,” she said, “are proofs of love 
From Him who rules those realms above, 
For sad had been this earth and drear 
If flowers had not been planted here. 


“The radiant things which gem this earth, 
Give promise of a higher birth, 
And say in language pure and clear, 
‘We must not linger idly here.’ 


“ For ev’ry hour on earth is given, 
To sow the seeds which bloom in heaven, 
And e’en tho’ water’d oft by tears, 
Will blossom on through endless years.” 


She said, and smiling turned away 

To those bright realms of endless day, 
Where fadeless flow’rets such as she, 
Bloom on, through all eternity. 


M. H. D. 
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THE SACRIFICE OF DUTY. 
(Concluded from p. 138.) 





“Ye saw George?” the old man said, his eyes 
falling. 

“Yes. At Harper’s Ferry. I was making my 
way through the Confederate lines; George took 
me over, risking his own life to do it, then reported 
himself under arrest. He did not lose his commis- 
sion ; your general was just ’*? —— 

Scofield’s face worked. 

“That was like my boy! Thar’s not a grand- 
father he hes in the country whar he’s gone to, 
that would believe one of our blood could doa 
mean thing! The Soofields ar’n’t well larned, but 
they’ve true honour, Dougl’s Palmer !”’ 

Palmer’s eyes lighted. Men of the old lion- 
breed know each other in spite of dress or heir- 
ship of opinion. 

“Ye, ’ve been to th’ house to-night, boy ?” said 
the old man, his voice softened. “Yes? That was 
right. Ye ’ve truer notions norme. I went away 
so ’s not till meet yer. I’m sorry for it. George’s 
gone, Dougl’s, but he ’d be glad till think you an’ 
me was the same as ever,—he would !” 

He held out his hand. Something worthy the 
name of man in each met in the grasp, that no 
blood spilled could foul or embitter. They walked 
across the field together, the old man leaning his 
hand on Palmer’s shoulder as if for support, though 
he did not need it. He had been used to walk 
so with George. This was his boy’s friend: that 
thought filled and warmed his heart so utterly that 
he forgot his hand rested on a Federal uniform. 
Palmer was strangely silent. 

‘““T saw Theodora,” he said at last, gravely. 

Scofield started at the tone, looked at him 
keenly, some new thought breaking in on him, 
frightening, troubling him. He did not answer: 
they crossed the broad field, coming at last to the 
hill-road. The old man spoke at last, with an 
effort. 

“You an’ my little girl are friends, did you 
meee Dougl’s? The war didn’t come between 
yer’ 

“ Nothing shall come between us,”’—quictly, his | 
eye full upon the old man’s. The story of a life 
ay in the look. 

Scofield met it questioningly, almost solemnly. | 
It was no time for explanation. He pushed his 
trembling hand through his stubby grey hair. 

“Well, well, Dougl’s. These days is harrd. 
But it'll come right! God knows all.” 

The road was empty now,—lay narrow and bare 
down the hill; the moon had set, and the snow- 
clouds were greying heavily the pale light above. 
Only the sharp call of a discordant trumpet broke 
the solitude and?dumbness of the hills. A lone- 
some, foreboding night. The old man rested his 
hand on the fence, choking down an uncertain 
groan now and then, digging into the snow with | 
his foot, while Palmer watched him. | 

“T must bid yer good-by, Dougl’s,’”’ he said at | 





ia good Episcopalian. 


last. “I've a long tramp afore me to-night. 
Mebbe worse. Mayhap I man’t see you agin; men 
can't hev a grip on the next hour, these days. I’m 
glad we're friends. Whatever comes afore mornin’, 
I'm glad o’ that!” 

“ Have you no more to say to me ?” 

“ Yes, Dougl’s,—’s for my little girl_—ef so be 
as I should foller my boy sometime, I’d wish you'd 
be friends to Dode, Dougl’s. Yes! I would,’— 
hesitating, something wet ovzing from his small 
black eye, and losing itself in the snuffy wrinkles. 

Palmer was touched. It was a hard struggle 
with pain that had wrung out that tear. The old 
man held his hand a minute, then turned to the 
road. 

“ Whichever of us sees Geordy first kin tell him 
t’other’s livin’ a true-grit honest life, call him 
Yankee or Virginian,—an’ that’s enough said! So 
good-by, Dougl’s!” 

Palmer mounted his horse and galloped off to 
the camp, the old man plodded steadily down the 
road. When the echo of the horse’s hoofs had 
ceased, a lean gangling figure came from out of tho 
field-brush and met him. 

“Why, David boy! whar were ye to-night ?” 
Scofield’s voice had grown strangely tender in the 
last hour. 

Gaunt hesitated. He had not the moral courage 
to tell the old man he had enlisted. 

“T waited. I must air the church,—it is polluted 
with foul smells.” 

Scofield laughed to himself at David’s “whimsey,” 
but he halted, going with the young man as he 
strode across the field. He had a dall foreboding 
of the end of the night’s battle: before he went to 
it, he clung with a womanish affection to anything 
belonging to his home, as this Gaunt did. Ie had 
not thought the poor young man was so dear to 
him, until now, as he jogged along beside him, 
thinking that before morning he might be lying 
dead at the Gap. How many people would care P 
David would, and Dode, and old Bone. 

Grant hurried in,—he ought to be in camp, but 
he could not leave the house of God polluted all 
night—opening the windows, even carrying the 
flag outside. The emblem of freedom, of course— 
but ——. He hardly knew why he did it. There 
were flags on every Methodist chapel, almost: the 
sect had thrown itself into the war con amore. But 
Gaunt had fallen into that sect by mistake ; his 
animal nature was too weak for it: as for his feel- 


ing about the church, he had just that faint shade 


of Pantheism innate in him that would have made 
The planks of the floor were 
more to him than other planks ; something else than 
sunshine had often shone in to him through the little 
panes,—he touched them gently ; he walked softly 
over the rag-carpet on the aisle. The Lord was in 
His holy temple. With another thought close behind 
that, of the time when the church was built, more 
than a year ago; what a happy, almost jolly time 
they had, the members giving the timber, and 


making a sort of frolic of ay it up, in the 


afternoons after harvest. They were all in one 
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army or the other now: some of them in Blue’s 
Gap. He would help ferret them out in the 
morning. He shivered, with the old doubt tugging 
fiercely at his heart. Was he right? The war 
was one of God’s great judgments, but was it his 
place to be in it? It was too late to question now. 
He went up into the pulpit, taking out the Bible 
that rs on the shelf, lighting a candle, and glancing 
uneasily at the old man on the steps. He never 
had feared to meet his eye before. He turned to 
the fly-leaf, holding it to the candle. What 
odd fancy made him want to read the un- 
couth, blotted words written there? He knew 
“To my Dear friend, David 


them well enough. 

Gaunt. May, 1860. the Lord be Betwien mee 
And thee. J. Scofield.” It was two years since 
he had given it to Gaunt, just after George had 
been so ill with cholera, and David had nursed him 
through with it. Gaunt fancied that nursing had 
made the hearts of both son and father more tender 
than all his sermons. He used to pray with them 
in the evenings as George grew better, hardly able 
to keep from weeping like a woman, for George was 
very dear to him. Afterwards the old man came to 
church more regularly, and George had quit swear- 
ing, and given up card-playing. He remembered 
the evening when the old man gave him the Bible. 
He had been down in Wheeling, and when he came 
home brought it out to Gaunt in the old corn-field, 
wrapped up in his best red bandanna handkerchief 
—his face growing red and pale. “ It’s the Book, 
David. I thort ef you'd use this one till preach from. 
Mayhap it would’nt be right till take it from @ sinner 


but—I thort I'd like it, somehow,”—showing him 4 


the fly-leaf. “I writ this,—ef it would be true,— 
what I writ,—‘The Lord be between me and 
thee ?’” 

Gaunt passed his fingers now over the misspelled 
words softly as he would stroke a dead face. Then 
he came out, putting out the candle, and buttoning 
the Bible inside of his coat. 

Scofield waited for him on the steps. Some 
trouble was in the old fellow’s face, Gaunt thought, 
which he could not fathom. His coarse voice 
choked every now and then, and his eyes looked as 
though he never hoped to see the church or Gaunt 
again. 

“Heh, David!’ with a silly laugh. “ You'll 
think me humoursome, boy, but I hev an odd 
fancy.”’ 

He stopped abruptly. 

“ What is it ?” 

“It’s lonesome here,’’—looking around vaguely. 
“ God seems near here on the hills, d’ ye think ? 
David, I’m goin’ a bit out on the road to-night, an’ 
life ’s uncertain these times. Whilst I think I 
might never be back to see Dode agin,—or you. 
David, you're nearer to Him than me ; you brought 
me to Him, you know. S'’pose,—you'll think me 
foolish now,—ef we said a bit prayer here afore I 
go: what d’ye think? Heh?” 

Gaunt was startled. Somehow to-night he did 
not feel as if God was near on the hills, as Scofield 
thought. 





the flutter of its wings. 


“T will,’—hesitating. “Are fyou going to see 
Dode first, before you go?” 

“Dode? Don’t speak cf her, boy! I’m sick! 
Kneel down an’ pray,—the Lord’s Prayer,—that’s 
enough,—mother taught me that,’—baring his 
gray head, while Gaunt, his worn face turned to 
the sky, said the old words over. “Forgive,” he 
muttered, — “resist not evil,’? — some fragments 
vexing his brain. “ Did He mean that? David, 
boy ? Did He mean His people to trust in God to 
right them as He did? Pah! times is different 
now,’—pulling his hat over his forehead to go. 
“ Good-by, David!” 

“* Where are you going ?”’ 

“T don’t mind tellin’ you,—you’ll keep it.} Bone’s 
bringin’ a horse yonder to the road. I’m goin’ to 
warn the boys to be ready an’ help ’em,—at the 
Gap, you know ?” 

“The Gap? Merciful God, no!” cried Gaunt. 

* Go back ’’—— 

The words stopped in his throat. 
met this man there ? 

Scofield looked at him, bewildered. 

“Thar’s no danger,’ he said, calmly. “Yer 
nerves are weak. But yer love for me’s true, 
David. That’s sure,”—with‘a smile. ‘ But I’ve 
got to warn the boys. Good-by. Ye’ll mind, 
ef anything should happen,—what I writ in the 
Book,—once,—* The Lord be between me an 
thee,’ dead or alive? Them’s good, friendly words. 
Good-by! God bless you, boy!’ 

Gaunt wrung his hand, and watched him as he 
turned to the road. He saw Bone meet him, 
leading a horse. As the old man mounted, he 
turned, and, seeing Gaunt, nodded cheerfully, and 
going down the hill, began to whistle. “Ef I 
should never come back, he kin tell Dode I hed a 
light heart at th’last,’ he thought. But when he 
was; out of hearing, the whistle stopped, and he 
put spurs to the horse. 

Counting the hours, the minutes,—a turbid broil 
of thought in his brain, of Dede sitting alone, of 
George and his murderers, “stiffening his courage,”’ 
—right and wrong mixing each other inextricably 
together. If, now and then, a shadow crossed him 
of the meek Nazarene leaving this word to His 
followers, that, let the world do as it would, they 
should resist not evil, he thrust it back. It did not 
suit toeday. Hours rrnige The night crept on 
towards morning, colder, stiller. Faint bars of 


What if he 


grey fell on the stretch of hill-tops, broad and 
pallid. f 


The shaggy peaks blanche 


whiter in it. 
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You could hear from the road-bushes the chirp of | 


a suow-bird, wakened by the tramp of his horse, or 
Overhead, the stars dis- 
appeared, like flakes of fire going out; the sky 
came nearer, tinged with healthier blue. He could 
see the mountain where the Gap was, close at hand, 
but a few miles distant. 

He had met no pickets: he believed the whole 
Confederate camp there was asleep. And behind 
him, on the road he had just adued, trailing up the 
side of a hill, was a wavering, stealthy line, creeping 
slowly hearer every minute,—the gray columns 
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under Dunning. The old man struck the rowels 
into his horse,—the boys would be murdered in 
their sleep! The road was rutted deep : the horse, 
an old village hack, lumbered along, stumbling at 
every step. “Ef my old bones was what the 

used to be, I’d best trust them,” he itvhttebed. 
Another hour was over; there were but two miles 
before him to the Gap: but the old mare panted 
and balked at every ditch across the road. The 
Federal force was near ; even the tap of their drum 
had ceased long since ; their march was as silent as 
a tiger’s gigs. Close behind,—closer every 
minute! He pulled the rein savagely,—why could 
not the dumb brute know that life and death waited 
on her foot? The poor beast’s eye lightened. 
She gathered her whole strength, sprang forward, 
struck upon a glaze of ice, and fell. The old 
man dragged himself out. “Poor old Jin! ye did 
what ye could!” he said. He was lamed by the 
fall. It was no time to think of that; he 
hobbled on, the cold drops of sweat oozing out on 
his face from pain. Jeaching the bridge that 
crosses the stream there, he glanced back. He 
could not see the Federal troops, but he heard the 
dull march of their regiments,—like some giant’s 


tread, slow, muffled in snow. Closer,—closer every | 


minute! His heavy boots clogged with snow ; the 


me exhausted even his thick lungs,—they breathed | 


eavily; he climbed the narrow ridge of ground that 


ran parallel with the road, and hurried on. Jalf 
an hour more, and he would save them! 
A cold, stirless air: Gaunt panted in it. Was 


there ever night so silent? Following his lead, 
came the long column, a dark, even-moving mass, 
shirred with steel. Sometimes he could catch 
glimpses of some vivid point in the bulk: a hand, 
moving nervously to the sword’s hilt; faces,— 
sensual, or vapid, or royal, side by side, but sharp- 
ened alike hy a high purpose, with shut jaws, and 
keen, side-glancing eyes. 

He was in advance of them, with one other man, 
—Dyke. Dyke took him, as knowing the country 
best, and being a trustworthy guide. So this was 
work! True work for a man. Marching hour 
after hour through the solitary night, he had time 
to think. Dyke talked to him but little: said 
once, “ P’raps *twas as well the parsons had 
wakened up, and was mixin’ with other folks. 
Gettin’ into camp ’ud show ’em original sin, he 





guessed. Not but what this war-work brought | 


out good in a man. 
ginerally.” And then was silent. Gaunt caught 
the words. Yes,—it was better preachers should 
lay off the prestige of the cloth, and rough it like 
their Master, face to face with men. There would 
be fewer despicable shams among them. 
—clutching the loaded pistol in his hand. Think- 
ing of Cromwell and Hedley Vicars. Freedom! 
It was a nobler cause than theirs. But a Face 


Makes ’em, or breaks ’em, | 


But this ? | 


was before him, white, thorn-crowned, bent watch- | 


ful over the world. He was sent of Jesus. To do 
what? Preach peace by murder? What said 
his Master? “That ye resist not evil.” Bah! 
Palmer said the doctrine of non-resistance was 


among the hills, shouts, curses, death-cries. 


whining cant. As long as human nature was the 
same, right and wrong would be left to the arbitra- 
ment of brute force. And yet—was not Christi- 
anity a diviner breath than this passing through 
the ages? “Ye are the light of the world.” 
Even the “roughs”’ sneered at the fighting parsons. 
It was too late to think now. He pushed back his 
thin yellow hair, his homesick eyes wandering 
upwards, his mouth growing dry and parched. 

They were nearing the mountain now. Dawn 
was coming. The gray sky heated and glowed into 
inner deeps of rose ; the fresh morning air sprang 
from its warm nest somewhere, and came to meet 
them, like some one singing a heartsome song 
under his breath. The faces of the columns looked 
more rigid, paler, in the glow: men facing death 
have no time for fresh morning thoughts. 

They were within a few rods of the Gap. As 
yet there was no sign of sentinel,—not even the 
click of a musket was heard. “ They sleep like the 
dead,’ muttered Dyke. ‘“ We'll be on them in 
five minutes more.” Gaunt, keeping step with 
him, pressing up the hill, shivered. He thought he 
saw blood on his hands. Why, this was work! 
His whole body throbbed as with one pulse. Be- 
hind him, a long way, came the column ; his quick- 
ened nerves felt the slow beat of their tread, like 
the breathing of some great animal, Crouching in 
a stubble field at the road-side he saw a negro,— 
a horse at a little distance. It was Bone; he had 
followed his master: the thought passing vaguely 
before him without meaning. On! on! ‘The man 
beside him, with his head bent, his teeth clenched, 
the pupils of his eyes contracted, like a cat’s nearing 
his prey. The road lay bare before them. 

“Halt,” said Dyke. “ Let them come up to us.” 

Gaunt stopped in his shambling gait. 

“ Look!’ hissed Dyke, —“ a spy!’—as the figure 
of aman climbed from a ditch where he had been con- 
cealed as he ran, and darted towards the rebel 
camp. ‘“ We’ll miss them yet!”—firing after him 
with an oath. The pistol missed,—flashed in the 
pan. “ Wet !’—dashing it on the ground. ‘ Tire, 
Gaunt !—quick !” 

The man look round; he ran lamely,—a thick, 
burly figure, a haggard face. Gauant’s pistol fell. 
Dode’s father! the only man that loved him! 

“Damn you!” shouted Dyke, “ are you going to 
shirk ?” 

Why, this was:the work! Gaunt pulled the 
trigger; there was a blinding flash. The old man 
stood a moment on the ridge, the wind blowing his 
gray hair back, then staggered, and fell,—that was 
all. 

The column, sweeping up on the double-quick, 
carried the young disciple of Jesus with them. The 
jaws of the Gap were before them,—the enemy. 
What difference, if he turned pale, and cried out 
weakly, looking back at the man that he had killed ? 

For a moment the silence was unbroken. The 
winter’s dawn, with pink blushes, and restless soft 
sighs, was yet wakening into day. The next, the 
air was shattered with the thunder of the guns 
The 
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=< which this day was to utter in the years was 
the old vexed ery,—* How long, O Lord? how Jong?” 

A fight, short, but desperate. Wherever it was 
hottest, the men crowded after one leader, a small 
man, with a mild, quiet face,—Douglas Palmer. 
Fighting with a purpose: high,—the highest, he 
thought: to uphold his Government. His blows 
fell heavy and sure. 

You know the end of the story. The Federal 
victory was complete. The rebel forces were 
carried off prisoners to Romney. How many, on 
either side, were lost, as in every battle of our civil 
war, no one can tell: it is better, perhaps, we do 
not know. 

The Federal column did not return in an un- 
broken mass they went. There were wounded and 
dying among them; some vacant places. Besides, 
t 1 had work to do on their road back : the Rebels 
had been sheltered in the farmers’ houses near ; 
the “nest must be cleaned out :’’ every homestead 
but two from Romney to the Gap was laid in ashes. 
It was not a pleasant sight for the officers to see 
women and children flying half-naked and homeless 
through the snow, nor did they think it would 
strengthen the Union sentiment; but what could 
they do? As great atrocities as these were commit- 
ted by the Rebels. The war, as Palmer said, was 
& savage necessity. 

When the fight was nearly over, the horse which 
Palmer rode broke from the mé/ée and rushed back 


to the road. His master did not guide him. His 
face was sct, pale; there was a thin foam on his 
lips. He had felt a sabre-cut in his side in the 


first of the engagement, but had not heeded it: 
now, he was growing blind, reeling on the saddle. 
Every bound of the horse jarred him with pain. 
His sense was leaving him, he knew; he eared 
dimly if he was dying. That was the end of it, 
was it? He hoped to God the Union cause would 
triumph. Theodora—he wished Theodora and he 
had parted friends. The man fell heavily forward, 
and the horse, terrified to madness, sprang aside, 
on a shelving ledge on the road-side, the edge of a 
deep mountain-gully. It was only sand beneath 
the snow, and gave way as he touched it. The ani- 
mal struggled Srentiealiy to regain his footing, but 
the whole mass slid, and horse and rider rolled 
senseless to the bottom. When the noon-sun 
struck its peering light that day down into the 
dark crevice, Palmer lay there, stiff and stark. 

When the Federal troops had passed by that 
morning, Scofield felt some one lift him gently, 
where he had fallen. It was Bone. ; 

“Don’t yer try ter stan’, Mars’ Joe,’”’ he said. 
“I kin tote yer like a fedder. 
is nuflin’. We'll hev yer roun’’n no time,” his 
face turning ash-coloured as he talked, seeing how 
dark the stain was on the old man’s waistcoat. 

His master could not help chuckling even then. 





sateen 


Bone laid him on a pile of lumber behind some 
bushes. He could do little ; only held his big hand | 
over the wound with all his force, having a vague | 
notion he could so keep in life. He did not com- | 
prehend yet that his master was dying, enough to | 
to be sorry: he had a sort of pride in being nearest 
to Mars’ Joe in a time like this—in having him to 
himself. That was right; hadn’t they always been 
together since they were boys, and set rabbit-traps 
on the South-Branch Mountain? But there was 
a strange look in the old man’s eyes Bone did not 
recognise—a new and awful thought. Now and 
then the sharp crack of the musketry jarred him. 

“Tink dem Yankees is getting de Debil in de 
Gap,” Bone said, consolingly. “ Would yer liketer | 
know how de fight is goin’, Mars’ ?” 

“ What matters it?” mumbled the old man. 
“Them things is triflin’, after all—now—now.” 

“Ts dar anyting yer’d like me ter git, Mars’ 
Joe?” said Bone, through his sobs. 

The thought of the dying man was darkening 
fast ; he began to mutter about Dode, and George 
at Harper's Ferry. ‘‘ Give Coly a warm mash to- 
night, Bone.” 

“© Lord!” cried the negro, “ef Mist’ Dode 
was hyur! Him’s goin’, an’ him’s last breff is 
given ter de beast! Mars’ Joc,’-calling in his ear, 
“ fur God’s sake say um prayer !”’ 

The man moved restlessly, half-conscious. 

“T wish David was here to pray for me.” 

The negro gritted his teeth, choking down an 
oath. 

“T wish—I thought I’d die at home—allays. 
That bed I’ve slep’ in come thirty years. I wish I 
was in th’ house.”’ 

His breath came heavy and at long intervals. 
Bone gave a crazed look toward the road, with a 
wild thought of picking his master up and carrying 
him home. But it was nearly over now;) the 
old man’s eyes were dull; they would never see 
Dode again. That very moment she stood watching 
for him on the porch, her face colourless from a 
sleepless night, thinking he had been at Romney, 
that every moment she would hear his “ Hillo!” 
round the bend of the road. She did not know 
that could not be again. He lay now, his limbs 
stretched out, his grizzly old head in Bone’s arms. 

“ Tell Dode I didn’t fight; she’ll be glad o’ that. 
Thar’s no blood on my hands.”’ He fumbled at his 
yocket. “My pipe? Was it broke when I fell? 
Dody ‘d like to keep it, mayhap. She allays lit it 
for me.” 


The moment’s flash died down. He muttered 


/once or twice, after that “ Dode,” and “ Lord 
Lor’ bress yer, dis | 


Jesus,’ and then his eyes shut. That was all. 


They had buried her dead out of her sight. They 


_had no time for mourning or funeral-making now. 
They only left her for a day alone to hide her head 


‘ ” . : . "= ‘ . - le + - : ° . 
“Bone,” he gasped, “when will ye quit lyin’ ? | from all the world in the coarse old waistcoat, where 


Put me down, old fellow. 
Death did not take him unawares. 
thought all day it would end in this way. 
never knew who killed him ; I am glad of that. 


Easy—I'm goin’ fast.” | the heart that had been so big and warm for her 
He had) 


But he | her breast, and smooth the gray hair. She knew 


lay dead beneath—to hug the cold, haggard face to 


what the old man had been to her—now! There 
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was not a homely way he had of Showing his unut- 
terable pride and love for his little girl that did not 
wring her very soul. She had always loved him ; 
but she knew now how much warmer and brighter 
his rough life might have been, if she had chosen 
to make itso. There was not a cross word of hers, 
nor an angry look, that she did not remember with 
a bitterness that made her sick as death. If she 
could but know he forgave her! It was too late. 
She loathed herself, her coldness, her want of love 
to him—to all the world. If she could only tell 
him she loved him once more! hiding her face in 
his breast, wishing she could lie there as cold and 
still as he, whispering, continually, “ Father! 
Father!’ Could he not hear? When they took 
him away, she did not ery nor faint. When trou- 
ble stabbed Dode to the quick, she was one of 
those people who do not ask for help, but go alone, 
like a hurt deer, until the wound heals or kills. 
This was a loss for life. Of course, this throbbing 
pain would grieve itself down; but in all the years 
to come no one would take just the place her old 
father had left vacant. Husband and child might 
be dearer, but she would never be ‘‘ Dody”’ to any 
one again. She shut the loss up in her own heart. 
She never named him afterwards. 

It was a cold winter’s evening, that, after the 
funeral. The January wind came up with asharp, 
dreary sough into the defiles of the hills, crusting 
over the snow-sweeps with a glaze of ice that glit- 
tered in the pearly sunlight, clear up the rugged 
peaks. There, at the edge of them, the snow 
fretted and arched and fell back in curling foam- 
waves with hints of delicate rose-bloom in their 
white shining. The trees, that stood all winter 
bare and patient, lifting up their dumb arms in 
dreary supplication, suddenly, to-day, clothed them- 
selves, every trunk and limb and twig, in flashing 
ice, that threw back into the gray hair the royal 
greeting of athousand splendid dyes, violet, amber, 
and crimson, to show God they did not need to 
wait for summer days to praise Him. A cold after- 
noon; even the seeds hid in the mould down below 
the snow were chilled to the heart, and thought 
they surely could not live the winter out; the cows, 
when Bone went out drearily to feed them by him- 
self, were watching the thin, frozen breath steam- 
ing from their nostrils, with tears in their eyes, he 
thought. 

A cold day: cold for the sick and wounded 
soldiers that were jolted in ambulances down the 
mountain-roads through its creeping hours. For 
the Federal troops had evacuated Romney. The 
Rebel forces, under Jackson, had nearly closed 
around the mountain-camp before they were dis- 





show her Master to others,—of course, but—she 
was alone: everybody she loved had been taken 
from her. She wished that she were dead. She 
lay there, trying to pray, now and then,—motion- 
less, like some death in life; the gray sunlight 
looking in at her, in a wondering way. It was 
quite contented to be gray and cold, till summer 
came. 

Out in the little kitchen, the day had warmed 
up wonderfully. Dede’s Aunt Perrine, a widow of 
thirty years’ standing, had come over to “see to 
things durin’ this murnful affliction.”’ As she had 
brought her hair-trunk and bonnet-box, it was pro- 
bable her stay would be indefinite. Dode was 
conscious of her as she would be of an attack of 
nettle-rash. Mrs. Perrine and her usual burying- 
colleague, “‘ Mis’ Browst,” had gotten up a snug 
supper of fried oysters, and between that and the 
fresh relish of horror from the funeral were in a 
high state of Sud 

Aunt Perrine, having officiated as chief mourner 
that very morning, was not disposed to bear her 
honours meekly. 

“Tt was little Jane Browst knew of sorrer. 
With eight gells well married,—well married, Jane, 
—deny it, ef you can,—what can you know of my 
feelins this day? Hyur’s Mahala’s husband dead 
an’ gone,—did you say tea or coffee, Jane P— 
Joseph Scofield, a good brother-in-law to me’s 
lives, laid in the sod this day. You may well 
shake your head! But who'll take his place to 
me? Dode there’s young an’’!] outgrow it. But 
it ’s me that suffers the loss,’ —with a fresh 
douse of tears, and a contemptuous shove of the 
oyster-plate to make room for her weeping head, 
“ Tt’s mo that’s the old and withered trunk!” 

Mis’ Browst helped herself freely to the oysters 
just then. 

“ Not,” said Aunt Perrine, with stern self-control, 
“thatI don’t submit, an’ bear asa Christian ought.”’ 

She took the spoon again. 

“°N’ I could wish,” severely, raising her voice, 
“*s all others could profit likewise by this dispen- 
sation. Them as is kerried off by tantrums, ’n’ 
consorts with Papishers, ’n’ the Lord knows what 
might see in this a judgment, ef they would.” 

Mis’ Browst groaned in concert. 

“Ye need n’t girn that way. Jane Browst,” 
whispered Aunt Perrine, emphatically. ‘ Dode 
Scofield’s a different guess sort of a gell from any 
Browst. 
I improve the occasion while she’s young and 
tender, what’s that to you? Look at home, you'd 
best, I say!” 

Mis’ Browst was a woman of resources and 


covered: they were twenty thousand strong.| English pluck. She always came out best at last, 
Lander’s force was but a handful in comparison ; | 
he escaped with them for their lives that day, | 


leaving the town and the hills in the full possession 
of the Confederates. 


though her hair was toffy-coloured and her eyes a 
washed-out blue, and Aunt Perrine was of the 
colour of a mild Indian. Two of Mis’ Browst's 


| sons-in-law had been ‘‘burned out” by the Yan- 


A bleak, heartless day: coldest of all for Dode, | kees; another was in the Union army: these 


lying on the floor of her little room. 


How wide | trump-cards of misery she did now so produce and 


and vacant the world looked to her! What could | flourish and weep over that she utterly routed the 


she do there? Why was she born? 


She must | 


| 


enemy, reduced her to stolid silence. 
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“Well, well,” she muttered, getting breath. 
“We'll not talk of our individooal sorrers when 
affliction is general, Jane Browst. S’pose we hey 
Bone in, and hear the perticklers of the scrimmage 
at Blue’s Gap. It’s little time I’ve hed for news 
since,’—with a groan to close the subject finally. 

Mis’ Browst sighed an assent, drinking her 
coffee with a resigned gulp, with the firm convic- 
tion that the civil war had been designed for her 
especial trial and enlargement in Christian grace. 

So Bone was called in from the cow-yard. His 
eyes were quite fiery, for the poor stupid fellow had 
been crying over the “ warm mash” he was giving 
to Coly. “ Him’s las’ words was referrin’ ter yer, 

er poor beast,’ he had said, snuffling out loud. 
Ho had stayed in the stables all day, “ wishin’ all 
ole she-cats was to home, an’ him an’ Mist’ Dode 
could live in peace.” 

~ Plowever, he was rather flattered at the posses- 
sion of so important a story just now, and in obe- 
dience to Aunt Perrine’s nod seated himself with 
dignity on the lowest step of the garret-stairs, 
holding carefully his old felt hat, which he had 
decorated with streaming weepers of crape. 

Dode, pressing her hands to her ears, faatd only 
the dull ditele of their voices. She shut her eyes 
sometimes, and tried to fancy that she was 


dreaming, and would waken presently,—that she | 


would hear her father rap on the window with his 
cowhide, and call, “Supper, Dody dear ? ”’—that 
it was adream that Douglas Palmer was gone for 
ever, that she had put him away. Had she been 
right? God knew; she was not sure. 

It grew darker, the gray afternoon was wearing 
away with keen gusts and fitful snow-falls. Dode 
looked up wearily: a sharp exclamation, rasped 
out by Aunt Perrine, roused her. 

“ Dead? Dougl’s dead ?”’ 

‘Done gone, Mist’. I forgot dat—ter tell yer. 
I{ad somefin’ else to tink of,”’ 

“ Down in the gully ?”’ 

“Saw him lyin’ dar as I went ter git Flynn’s 
cart ter—ter bring Mars’ Joe, yer know,—home. 
Gone dead. Like he’s dar yit. Snow ‘ud kiver 
him fast, an’ de Yankees hed n’t much leisure ter 
hunt up de missin’—yi! yi!’’—with an attempt 
at a chuckle, 

“ Dougl’s dead! ’’ said Aunt Perrine. ‘* Well!— 
in the midst of life Yer not goin’, Jane 





Browst ? What's yer hurry, woman? You've 
but a step across the road. Stay to-night. Dode 


an’ me ‘ll be glad of yer company. It’s better to 
come to the house of murnin’ than the house of 
feastin’, you know.” 


“You may be thankful you've a house to cover | 


you, Ann Perrine, an’ ’’—— 

“Yes,—I know. I'm resigned. 
affliction like death. 
Mis’ Browst. Them hasps is needin’ mendin’, as 
I've often said to Joseph,—um!”’ 

T’he women kissed each other as often as women 
do whose kisses are—cheap, and Mis’ Browst set 
off down the road. Bone, turning to shut the 
gate, felt a cold hand on his arm. 


But there’s no | 
Bone, open the gate for | 


“ Gor-a’mighty! Mist’ Dode, what is it ?”’ 

The figure 
cloak shook as he touched it. Was she, too, struck 
with death? Her eyes were burning, her face 
white and clammy. 

* ‘Where is he, Uncle Bone? where ? 

The old man understood—all. 

** Gone dead, darlin’,”—holding her hand in his 
paw, tenderly. “Don’t fret, chile! Down in de 
Tear-coat gully. Dead, chile, dead! Don’t yer 
understan’ ? ” 

“ He is not dead,” she said, quietly. “ Open the 
gate,” pulling at the broken hasp. 

“Fur de Lor’s sake, Mist’? Dode, come in ’n’ 
bathe yer feet ’n’ go to bed! Chile, yer crazy !” 

Common sense, and a flash of something behind 
to give it effect, spoke out of Dode’s brown eyes, 
just then. 

“‘ Go into the stable, and bring a horse after me. 
The cart is broken ?” 

“Yes,’m. Dat cussed Ben” 

“Bring the horse,—and some brandy, Uncle 
Bone.” 

“ Danged ef yer shall kill yerself! Chile, I tell 
yer he’s dead. I'll call Mist’ Perrine.” 
| Her eyes were black now, for an instant ; then 
| they softened. 

“ He is not dead. Come, Uncle Bone. 
all the help I have, now.” 

The old man’s flabby face worked. Tle did not 
say anything, but went into the stable, and pre- 
sently came out, leading the horse, with fearful 
glances back at the windows. He soon overtook 
the girl going hurriedly down the road, and lifted 
her into the saddle. 

“ Chile! chile! yer kin make a fool of ole Bone, 
allays,” 

She did not speak ; her face, with its straight- 
lidded eyes, turned to the mountain beyond which 
lay the Tear-coat gully. A fair face under its blue 
hood, even though white with pain—an honourable 
face: the best a woman can know of pride and love 
in life spoke through it. 

** Mist’ Dode,” whined Ben, submissively, “ what 
/are yer goin’ ter do? Bring him home?” 

a 

“Fur de lub o’ heben!”—stopping short. “A 

Yankee captain in de house, an’ Jackson’s men 
rampiu’ over de country like devils! Dey ‘ll burn 
de place ter de groun’, ef dey fin’ him.” 

| “IT know.” 

Bone groaned horribly, then went on doggedly. 
Fate was against him: his gray hairs were bound 
to go down with sorrow to the grave. He looked 
up at her wistfully, after a while. | 

“ What ‘ll Mist’ Perrine say ?”’ he asked. 

Dode’s face flushed scarlet. The winter moun- 
tain night, Jackson’s army, she did not fear; but 
the staring malicious world in the face of Aunt 
Perrine did make her woman’s heart blench. 
| “Jt doesn’t matter,” she said, her eyes full of 

tears. “I can’t help that, Uncle Bone,” putting 
_ her little hand on his shoulder, as he walked beside 
her. The child was so utterly alone, you know. 
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The road was lonely—a mere mountain-path | 
striking obliquely through the hills to the high- | 
way : darkening hills, and sky, and_ valleys— 
strangely sinking into that desolate homesick | 
mood of winter twilight. The sun was gone; 
one or two sad red shadows lay across the gray. | 
Night would soon be here, and he lay stiffveold | 
beneath the snow. Not dead: her heart told her 
that imperiously from the first. But there was | 
not one instant to lose. | 

“T cannot wait for you, Uncle Bone. 
0 alone.”’ 

“ Debbil de step! I’ll take yer ’cross fields ter 
Gentry’s, an’ ride on myself.” 

“You could not find him. 
him but me.” 

Something possessed the girl, other than her 
common self. She pushed his hand gently from 
the reins, and left him. Bone wrung his hands. 

“°N’ de guerrillas—’n’ de rest o’ de incarnate 
debbils!”’ 

She knew that. Dode was no heroine—a 
miserable coward. There was not a black stump 
of a tree by the road-side, nor the rustle of a 
squirrel in the trees, that did not make her heart 
jump and throb against her bodice. Her horse 
climbed the rocky path slowly. 
girl thought her Helper was alive, and very near. 
She did to-night. She thought He was beside her 
in this lonesome road, and knew she would be safe. 
She felt as if she could take hold of His very hand. 
It grew darker: the mountains of snow glowered 
wan like the dead kings in Hades; the sweeps of 
dark forests whispered some broken mysterious 
word, as she passed; sometimes, in a sudden open- 
ing, she could see on a far hill-side the red fires of 
a camp. She could not help the sick feeling in 
her throat, nor make her hand steady; but the 
more alone she was, the nearer He came—the pale 
face of the Nazarene, who loved His mother and 
Mary, who took the little children in His arms 
before He blessed them. Nearer than ever before ; 
so she was not afraid to tell Him, as she went, how 
she had suffered that day, and that she loved this 
man who lay dying under the snow: to ask that 
she might find him. A great gulf lay between 
them. 
She knew He would. 

A. strange peace came to the girl. She untied 
her hood and pushed it back, that her whole head 
might feel the still air. How pure it was! God 
was in it—in all. The mountains, the sky, the 
armies yonder, her own heart, and his under the 
snow, rested in Him, like motes in the sunshine. 

The moon, rising behind a bank of cloud, threw 
patches of light now and then across the path: 
the girl’s head, as she rode through them, came 
into quick relief. No saint’s face—a very woman’s, 
its pale, reserved beauty unstrung with pain, her 
bosom full of earthly love, but in her eyes that 
look which Mary must have given, when, after 
she thought her Lord was dead, He called her, 
“Mary!” and she, looking up, said, “ Master!” 

She had reached the highway at last. She could 


No one could find 





IT must | 





I told you the | 





Would He go with her, if she crossed it ? | 


see where, some distance yet beyond, the gully 
struck black across the snow-covered fields. The 
road ran above it, zig-zag along the hill-side. She 
thought, as her horse galloped up the path, she 
could see the very spot where Douglas was lying. 
Not dead—she knew he was not dead! She came 
to it now. How deathly still it was! As she 
tied the horse to the fence, and climbed down 
the precipice through the snow, she was dimly 
conscious that the air was warmer, that the pure 
moonlight was about her, genial, hopeful. A 
startled snow-bird chirped to her, as she passed. 
Why, it was a happy promise! Why should it 
not be happy? He was not dead, and she had 
leave to come to him. 

Yet, before she gained the level field, the pulse 
in her body was weak and sick, and her eyes were 
growing blind. She did not see him. Half covered 
by snow, she found his gray horse, dead, killed by 
the fall. Palmer was gone. The gully was covered 
with muddy ice; there was a split in it, and under- 
neath the black water curdled and frothed. Had 
he fallen there? Was that thing that rose and 
fell in the roots of the old willow his dead hand? 
There was a floating gleam of yellow in the water 
—it looked like hair. Dode put her hand to her 
hot breast, shut her dry lips. He was not dead! 
God could not lie to her! 

Stooping, she went over the ground again, an 
unbroken waste of white: until, close to the 
water’s edge, she found the ginseng-weeds torn 
and trampled down. She never afterwards smelt 
their unclean, pungent odour, without a sudden 
pang of the smothered pain of this night coming 
back to her. She knelt, and found footmarks— 
one booted and spurred. She knew it: what was 
there he had touched that she did not know? He 
was alive: she did not cry out at this, or laugh, as 
her soul went up to God; only thrust her hand 
deep into the snow where his foot had been, with a 
quick, fieree tenderness, blushing as she drew it 
back, as if she had forgotten herself, and from her 
heart caressed him. She heard a sound at the 
other side of a bend in the hill, a low drone, like 
somebody mumbling a hymn. 

She pushed her way through the thicket: the 
moon did not shine there; there was a dark crevice 
in the hill, where some farmer’s boy had built a 
shed. There was a fire in it, now, smouldering, as 
though whoever made it feared its red light would 
be seen by the distant pickets. Coming up to it, 
she stood in the door-way. Douglas Palmer lay on 
a heap of blankets on the ground: she could not 
see his face, for a lank, slothful figure was stooping 
over him, chafing his head. It was Gaunt. Dode 
went in, and knelt down beside the wounded man, 
quietly: it seemed to her natural and right she 
should be there. Palmer’s eyes were shut, his 
breathing heavy, uncertain; but his clothes were 
dried, and his side was bandaged. 

“It was only a flesh-wound,” said Gaunt, in his 
vague way,—“ deep, though. I knew how to bind 
it. He'll live, Douglas will.” 

He did not seem surprised to see the girl. 
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Nothing could be so bizarre in the world, that his| ‘ Yes, Douglas.” a 
cloudy, crotchety brain did not accept it,and make| He was silent. He was weak from loss of blood, | . 
a commonplace matter out of it. It never occurred | but his thoughts were sharp, clear as never before, — 
to him to wonder how she came there. He stood | The years that were gone of his life seemed clogged ba 
with folded arms, his bony shoulders bolstering | into one bulk ; how hungry they had been, hard, he 
up the board wall, watching her as she knelt, her | cruel! He never had felt it as now, while he lay ‘le: 
hands on Palmer’s pillow, but not touching him. | helpless, his sultry look reading the woman's eyes e 
Gaunt’s lean face had a pitiful look, sometimes— | bent on his. They were pure and restful ; love and ie 
the look of the child he was in his heart—hungry,| home waited in them; something beyond, —a» eC 
wistful, as though he sought for something, which | peace he could not yet comprehend. But this life | Jo 
you might have, perhaps. He looked at Dode— | was not for him,—he remembered that; the girl bee 
the child of the man that he had killed. She did | was nothing to him now: he was not fool enough igs 
not know that. When she came in, he thought of | to taunt himself with false hopes. She came there 
shaking hands with her, as he used to do. That | out of pity: any woman would doas much for a hes 
could never be again—never. The man that he had| wounded man. He would never fool himself to be 
killed? Whatever that meant to him, his artist | so balked again. The loss cut too deep. So he } 
eye took keen note of Dode, as she knelt there, in | forced his face to be cool and critical, while poor a 
spite of remorse or pain below: how her noble, | Dode waited, innocently wondering that he did not 7 
delicate head rose from the coarse blue drapery ;| welcome her, pity her now that her father was 
the dark rings of her curling hair; the pale, clear- | dead, forgetting that he knew nothing of that. For . 
cut face; the burning lips; the eyes whose earthly | him, he looked at the fire, wondering if the Rebel 
soul was for the man who lay there. He knew /| scouts could see it,—thinking it would not be Li 
that, yet he never loved her so fiercely as now— | many days before Lander would dislodge Jackson, Swe 
now, when her father’s blood lay between them. —trying to think of anything rather than himself, | 7 
“ Did you find him ?”’ she asked, without looking | and the beautiful woman kneeling there. n 
up. “‘T ought to have done it. IwishThad donethat.| Her eyes filled with tears at last, when he did pe 
I wish I had given him his life. It was my right.” | not speak, and she turned away. The blood rushed 
One would think she was talking in her sleep. | to Palmer’s face: surely that was more than pity! , 
“ Why was it your right ?” he asked quietly. But he would not tempt her,—he would never vex | te 
“ Because I loved him.” her soul as he had done before: if she had come to | G 
Gaunt raised his hand to his head suddenly. him, as a sister might, because she thought he was | Ti 
“Did you, Dode? I had a better right than | dying, he would not taunt her with the old love she | tt} 
that. Because I bated him.” had for him. ew 
“He never harmed you, David Gaunt,’’—with “1 think Ican stand up,” he said, cheerfully ; | 7 
as proud composure as that with which a Roman | “lend me your arm, Theodora.” 
wife would defend her lord, Dode’s arm was strong-nerved as well as fair ; - 
“T saved his life. Dode, I’m trying to do right: | she helped him rise, and stood beside him as he t 4 
God knows Lam. But I hated him: he took from | went to the door, for he walked unsteadily. He im 
me the only thing that would have loved me.” took his hand from her shoulder instantly,—did not 8 
She looked up timidly, her face growing crimson. | look at her: followed with his eye the black line 
“T never would have loved you, David.” of the fretted hills, the glimmer of the distant 1 
“No? I’m sorry you told me that, Dode.” watch-fires. The path to the West lay through | y 
That was all he said. He helped her gently, as | the Rebel camps. | 
she arranged the carpets and old blanket under the ‘Tt is along trail out of danger,” he said, smiling. P 
wounded man; then he went out into the fresh} “ You are going? I thought you needed rest.” ‘ 
air, saying he did not feel well. She was glad that} Calm, icy enough now: he was indifferent to . 
he was gone; Palmer moved uneasily ; she wanted | her. She knew how to keep the pain down until f 
his first look all to herself. She pushed back his | he was gone. . 
fair hair: what a broad, melancholy forehead lay| “Rest? Yes. Where did you mean I should : 
te under it! The man wanted something to believe | find it ?”—facing her, sudden and keen. ‘“ Where ‘ 
| oe in,—a God in life: you could see that in his face. | am I to be sheltered ? In your home, Theodora ?”’ { 
BY She was to bring it to him: she could notkeepthe| “I thought that. I see now that it was a fool- |] 
my tears back to think that this was so. The next | ish hope, Douglas.” 1 
i> minute she laughed in her childish fashion, as she| “ How did you hope it? What brought you 
hi ut the brandy to his lips, and the colour came to | here ?’’—his voice thick, tremulous with passion. 
i Ris face. He had been physician before ; now it | “ Were you going to take me in as a Sister of 
f was her turn to master and rule. He looked up at | Charity might some wounded dog? Are pity and i 
| te last, into her eyes, bewildered,—his face struggling | gratitude all that is left between you and me ?” 
te to gather sense, distinctness. When he spoke, She did not answer,—her face pale, unmoving in ) 
ae though, it was in his quiet old voice. the moonlight, quietly turned to his. These mad | 
tie ‘T have been asleep. Where is Gaunt ? He | heats did not touch her. | 
Pic: dressed my side.” | You may be cold enough to palter with fire 
au “ He is out, sitting on the hill-side.”’ that has burned you, Theodora. I am not.” 
“ And you are here, Theodora ?” | She did not speak. 
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«Sooner than have gone to you for sisterly help § Dode’s face flushed with a happy smile. Even 
and comfort, such as you gave just now, I would David never would think of her as alone again. 
have frozen in the snow, and been less cold. Uniess Poor David! She never before had thought how 
ou break down the bar you put between us, I guileless he was,—how pitiful and solitary his life. 
never want to see your face again,—never, living or| ‘‘ Come home with us,”’ she said, eagerly, holding 
dead! I want no sham farce of friendship between out her hand. 
us, benefits given or received: your hand touching} He drew back, wiping the sweat from his face. 
mine as it might touch Bone’s or David Gaunt’s;| ‘‘ You cannot see what ison my hand. I can’t 
your voice cooing in my ear as it did just now, | touch you, Dode. Never again. Let me alone.” 
cool and friendly. It maddened me. Rest can| “She is right, Gaunt,” said Palmer. “ You stay 
scarcely come from you to me, now.” here at the risk of your life. Come to the house. 


“T understand you. I am to go back, then? It Theodora can hide us; and if they discover us, we 
can protect her together.” 


was a long road,—and cold, Douglas.” 

He stopped abruptly, looked at her steadily. Gaunt smiled faintly. 

“ Do not taunt me, child! Iam a blunt man: “ IT must make my way to Springfield to-morrow. 
what words say, they mean, to me. Do you love | My work is there,—my new work, Palmer.” 
me, Theodora ?”’ Palmer looked troubled. 

She did not speak, drawn back from himinthe| “I wish you had not taken it up. This war may 
opposite shadow of the door-way. He leaned for- | be needed to conquer a ves | for the day of peace 
ward, his breath coming hurried, low. and good-will among men ; but you, who profess to 

“Are you cold? See how shaggy this great | be a seer and actor in that day, have only one 
cloak is,—is it wide enough for you and me? Will | work: to make it real to us now on earth, as your 
you come to me, Theodora ?”’ Master did, in the old time.”’ 

“T did come to you. Look! you put me back:| Gaunt did not speak,—fumbled among the chips 
‘There shall be no benefits given or received be- | at the fire. He raised himself at last. 
tween us.’”’ “T’m trying to do what's right,’ he said, in a 

“ How did you come ?’’—gravely as a man should | subdued voice. “I havn’t had a pleasant life,— 
speak to a woman, childish trifling thrust aside. | but it will come right at last, maybe.” 

“ How did you mean to take me home? Asapure| “It will come right, David!’ said the girl. 
God-fearing woman should the man she loved?| His face lighted: her cheery voice sounded like 
Into your heart, into your holiest thought ? to ga-| a welcome ringing through his future years. It 
ther strength from my strength, to make my power | was a good omen, coming from her whom he had 
your power, your God my God? to be one with | wronged. 

me ? Was it so you came ?” “Are you going now, Gaunt?” asked Palmer, 

He waited a minute. How cold and lonely the | seeing him button his thin coat. “‘ Take my blanket, 
night was! How near rest and home came to him | —nay, you shall. As soon as Iam strong enough, 
in this woman standing there! Would he lose | I'll find you at Springfield.” 
them? One moment more would tell. When he He wished he could hearten the poor unnerved 
spoke again, his voice was lower, feeble. soul, somehow. 

“There is a great gulf between you and me,| Gaunt stopped outside, looking at them,—some 
Theodora. I know that. Will you cross it P Will | uncertain thought coming and going in his face. 
you come to me P” “T’ll speak it out, whatever you may think. 

She came to him. He gathered her into his | Dode, I’ve done you a deadly hurt. Don’t ask me 
arms as he might a little child, never to be cold | what it is,—God knows. I'd like, before I go, to 


again; he felt her full heart throb passionately | show youl love you in a pure, honourable way, 
- against his own ; he took from her burning lips the | you and your husband ’’—— 

_ first pure, womanly kiss: she was all his. But| The words choked in his throat; he stopped 
when she turned her head, there was a quick | abruptly. 

_ upward glance of her eyes, he knew not whether; ‘“ Whatever pe do, it will be hononrable, 


| of appeal or thanks. There was a Something in | David,” said Pa 





mer, gently. 


| the world more near and real to her than he; he| “I think—God might take it as expiation,’’— 
_ loved her the better for it: yet until he found that | holding his hand to his head. 


—_— ee - ee —_—— ee —— 


_ Unknown God, they were not one. _ He did not speak again for a little while, then he 
It was an uncertain step broke the silence, | said,— 
cracking the crusted snow. | “J will never see these old Virginian hills again. 
‘‘Why Gaunt!” said Palmer, “what are you | 1 am going West; they will let me nurse in one of 
doing in the cold? Come to the fire, boy !”’ the hospitals ;—that will be better than this that is 
He could afford to speak cordially, heartily, | on my hand.” 
out of the great warmth in his own breast. Theo-| Whatever intolerable pain lay in these words, he 


dora was heaping shavings on the ashes. Gaunt smothered it down, kept his voice steady. 

took them from her. | “Do you understand, Douglas Palmer? I will 
“ Let me do it,” he muttered. “I'd like to make never see you again. Nor Dode. You love this 

your whole life warm, Dode,—your life, and—any woman; so did I,—as wellas you. Let me make 
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with God looking down on us. Will you? I shall 
be happier to know that I have done it.” 

He waited while Douglas spoke eagerly to the 
girl, and then said,— 

“ Theodora, for God’s sake don’t refuse! I have 
hurt you,—the marks of it you and I will carry to 
the grave. Let me think you forgiye me before 
Igo. Grant me this one request.” 

Did she guess the hurt he had done her? 
Through all her fright and blushes, the woman in 
her spoke out nobly. 

, ldo not wish to know how you have wronged 
me. Whatever it be, it was innocently done. God 
will forgive you, and I do. There shall be peace 
between us, David.” 

But she did not offer to touch his hand again: 
stood there, white and trembling. 

‘It shall be as you say,’ said Palmer. 

So they were married, Douglas and Dode, in the 
wide winter night. A few short words, that struck 
the very depths of their being, to make them one : 
simple words, wrung out of the man’s thin lips 
with what suffering only he knew. 

“Those whom God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder.’’ Thus he shut himself out from 
her for ever. But the prayer for a blessing on 
them came from as pure a heart as any child’s that 
lives. He bade them good by, cheerfully, when 
he had finished, and turned away, but came back 
presently, and said good-night again, looking in 
their faces steadily, then took his solitary way 
across the hills. They never saw him again. 

Bone, who had secured two horses by love or 
money or—confiscation, had stood mutely in the 
background, gulping down his opinion of this extra- 
ordinary scene. He did not offer it now, only 
suggested it was “high time to be movin’,” and 
when he was left alone, trudging through the snow, 
contented himself with smoothing his felt hat, and 
a breathless, “ Ef dis nigger on’y knew what Mist’ 
Perrine would say!” 

A June day. These old Virginia hills have 


sucked in the winter’s ice and snow, and throbbed | 
it out again for the blue heaven to see in a whole | 


summer's wealth of trees quivering with the luxury 
of being, in wreathed mosses, and bedded fern : 


the very blood that fell on them speaks in fair, | 


grafeful flowers to Him who doeth all things well. 


Some healthy hearts, like the hills, you know, ac- 
cept pain, and utter it againin fresher-blooded peace | 
The evening sunshine lingers | 


and life and love. 
on Dode’s little house to-day; the brown walls 
have the same cheery whim in life as the soul of 
their mistress, and catch the last ray of light,— 
will not let it go. Bone, smoking his pipe at the 


garden-gate, looks at the house with drowsy com-_ 


placency. He calls it all “ Mist’ Dode’s snuggery,” 
now; he does not know that the rich, full-toned 
vigour of her happiness is the germ of all this life 
and beauty. But he does know that the sun never 
seemed so warm, the air so pure, as this summer, 
—that about the quiet farm and homestead there is 
a genial atmosphere of peace : the wounded soldiers 
who come there often to be cured grow strong and 





[a ———————— —— 


——— 


calm in it; the war seems far off to them; they 
have come somehow a step nearer the inner heaven. 
Bone rejoices in showing off the wonders of the 
place to them, in matching Coly’s shiny sides 
against the “ Government beastesses,’’ in talking 
of the giant red beets, or crumpled green cauliflower, 
breaking the rich garden mould. “ Yer’ve no sich 
cherries nor taters nor raspberries as dem in de 
Norf, P'll bet!’ Even the crimson trumpet-flower 
on the wall is “a Virginny creeper, Sah!” But 
Bone learns something from them in exchange. 
He does not boast so often now of being “ ole Mars’ 
Joe’s man,’’—sits and thinks profoundly, till he 
goes to sleep. “ Not of leavin’ yer, Mist’ Dode. 
I know what free darkies is, up dar; but dar’s 
somefin’ in a fellah’s ‘longing’ ter hisself, af’er all !”’ 
Dode only smiles at his deep cogitations, as he 
weeds the garden-beds, or fodders the stock. She 
is a half-Abolitionist herself, and then she knows 
her State will soon be free. 

So Dode, with deeper-lit eyes, and fresher rose in 
her cheek, stands in the door this summer evening 
waiting for her husband. She cannot see him 
often ; he has ‘yet the work to do which he calls 
just and holy. But he is coming now. It is very 
quiet ; she can hear her own heart beat slow and 
full; the warm air holds moveless the delicate scent 
of the clover; the bees hum her a drowsy good- 
night, as they pass; the locusts in the lindens 
have just begun to sing themselves to sleep ; but 
the glowless crimson in the West holds her thought 
the longest. She loves, understands colour: it 
speaks to her of the Day waiting just behind this. 
Her eyes fill with tears, she knows not why: her 
life seems rounded, complete, wrapt in a great 
peace; the grave at Manassas, and that planted 
with moss on the hill yonder, are in it: they only 





_make her joy in living more tender and holy. 
_ He has come now; stops to look at his wife’s 
_ face, as though its fairness and meaning were new 
_to him always. There is no look in her eyes he 
' loves so well to see as that which tells her Master 
is near her. Sometimes she thinks he too—But 
she knows that “ according to her faith it shall be 
unto her.” They are alone to-night ; even Bone 
is asleep. But in the midst of a crowd, they who 
love each other are alone together: as the first 
man and woman stood face to face in the great 
silent world, with God looking down, and only 
their loye between them. 

The same June evening lights the windows of a 
Western hospital. There is not afresh meadow- 
scented breath it gives that does not bring to some 
sick brain a thought of home, in a New-England 
village, or a Georgia rice-field. The windows are 
open ; the pure light creeping into poisoned rooms 
carries with it a Sabbath peace, they think. One 

_man stops in his hurried work, and looking out, 
_ grows cool in its tranquil calm. So the sun used 
to set in old Virginia, he thinks. A tall, slab-sided 
man, in the dress of a hospital-nurse: a worn face, 
but quick, sensitive; the patients like it better 
than any other: it looks as if the man had buried 
great pain in his life, and come now into its Indian- 
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mer days. The eyes are childish, eager, ready “ 
eat ~ cry,—the voice warm, chordant,—the ABOLITION OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
A | touch of the hand unutterably tender. 3 
S : A busy life, not one moment idle ; but the man From Secession to Emancipation has been but a 
; i Froth strong in it,—a healthy servant, doing a | short step. The two past years may have appeared 
, | ealthy work. The patients are glad when he comes long enough, and dreary enough to the American 
d to their ward in time. How the windows open, | people, and to the bondmen of the South still || 
2 | and the fresh air comes in! how the lazy nurses longer and more dreary. To succeeding generations, |. 
r | find a masterful will over them! how full of inner- | joweyer, the period will dwindle to a mere point, 
t | most life he is! how real his God seems to him! so that there is a danger lest the relative position 
, | _ He looks from the window now, his thought | of the two measures be confounded. Even now 
_ having time to close upon himself. He holds up | most confident assertions are made that the repub- 
: | his busy, solitary life to God, with a happy smile. | ican party were the aggressors, and that the 
- He goes back to that bitter past, shrinking ; but Southern rebels were forced to secede by the 
4 | he knows its meaning now. As the warm evening | violence of their political adversaries. No charge 
; 1 wanes into coolness and gray, the one unspoken | can be more untrue, for the impartial historian 
} | ay of his life comes back, and whitens his cheer- | iJ] write of the republicans, that never did a 
> _ ful face. There is blood on his hands. He sees powerful political section in any country display 
y || | the old man’s gray hairs blown again by the wind, | more moderation in the pursuit of a just cause. 
| 7 sees him stagger and fall. Gaunt covers bis bony | They may be charged with timidity, certainly not 
» | | face with his hands, but he cannot shut it out. | with rashness ; they may be reproached with too 
y Yet he is learning to look back on even that with | chivalrous a respect for laws which sanctioned 
l | healthy, hopeful eyes. He’ reads over again each political wrongs,—they cannot be stigmatised with 
3 | day the misspelled words in the Bible—thinking | too precipitate a zeal to assert constitutional rights. 
P | that the old man’s haggard face looks down on him Unfortunately the impartiality of history seldom 
_ with the old kindly, forgiving smile. What if his | enters into contemporary criticism of events. The 
; | blood be on his hands? He looks up now through | stream is thus poisoned at its source, entailing 
; } the gathering night, into the land where spirits | seyere labour upon the faithful chronicler who may 
3 | wait for us, as one who meets a friend’s face, say- attempt the difficult task of purification. If what 
L | 2—., pA took place in 1860 can be misrepresented in 1863, 
| | “‘Letit betr ue what you have writ, “The Zord | how much more likely is it that when the great Act 
b | _ be between me and thee,’ for ever!” of Emancipation, which has made the first of 
| | January of this year for ever memorable in 
F | | American history, stands out with lofty pro- 
an| | minence, that people may be apt to transpose the 
L ij | A SONNET proper sequence of events. But it is of the utmost 
Pi | ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG FRIEND, WITH A BOOK OF | moment for the justification of the friends of || 
| BALLADS. freedom in America, that it be clearly understood 
in| _ Some five years since I do remember well upon whom the responsibility lies of causing the 
; A little gold-haired lad with looks of glee, war. The Emancipation decree is professedly a 
| And Githewoct lien of chitihoad Gln A i war measure, and not an amendment of the Con- 
| Wild tales, that seemed to work as with a spell, stitution Set yr’ for vem ae P a 
| So strangely did the magic poet lays people. It must be differently judged, accor | tae 
, } That spake of Hiawatha’s wondrous ways, as it may be found whether the republicans forced 7 
> || || Haunt with a vivid power his Fancy’s inmost cell; on the war, and then made it the excuse for issuing it 
» |] | And still I trust, though summers onward roll, the proclamation, or whether the war had been 2 
t ] _ And that young brain have busier thoughts in store, | forced upon them by the violence of the slave- 
L } ! Bpme stirring song as in dear days of yore holders, whose interests are chiefly involved. Nay . 
yl | Tho, yet at times possess the eager soul. more ; a mistake on this vital point might occasion i 
| erefore this book of ballads would I send the 1 : f f ti t striki | f 
: _ To thee, sweet Claude, that once did call me fritend. Phase: hie Pas Prep tiigs Be vg thes cp Be ns spt : 
| Atsacern Hay Hx. | history, of the doom of those who having hastily ‘ 
- || ] drawn the sword, have perished by the sword. ) | 
| | —=========== | The war was pe mr raga. in _ words of Mr. ! | 
1 | | . Seward, ‘‘an irrepressible conflict between opposin | 
> i] } j OLp aes One will look long to find a better | 5.4 enduring send and it meant that the United :| 
| | nna ey extreme age than the following, States must, and would sooner or later become, 
D | | 1680. be Ls ie from a play written in the year | Qithop entirely a slaveholding nation, or entirely a 
in| | » by Nathaniel Lee :— free-labour nation.” The measure of the President | 
1 | | Of no distemper, of no blast he died, which we now discuss, as unquestionably exhibits | 
i || | But fell like Autumn fruit that mellowed long, the high resolve of the Northern freemen, that / 
’ Even wondered at because he dropped no sooner : slavery and not freedom shall ive Way. But it | 
. Fate seemed to wind him up for fourscore years, ; A tl ho tl + BS Ae b] ; | 
; Yet freshly ran he on ten Winters more, was not they who thus smite with a crushing blow | 
| | Till like a clock, worn out with eating time, who ge meee the conflict. Without Secession ' 
e | The wheels of weary life at last wood ait by the slaveholder, Emancipation for the slaves ‘ 
| : 
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i would have been a far-off cont Re aR pe | 
vt , a far-off contingency, sca a y: ; ae Ce 
if eernible by the eye of faith. The re hatg ot _ Bo = a proclamation which enacts inst 
t of the republican party in 1860 was simply See oe noc nee. ¥ in 1860, drew up an the 
i : non-extension, not abolition, yet so circumscribed it | of nine oa oo tures, wenrmegl ants Recgeue Se. whi 
3 ale A intensely seneubed by the slaveholder. | action re 8, tris referring to the anti-slavery The 
if It was a manifestation of an anti-slavery s irit, | the ‘ls hich eee Seppreers; © These "Were ia 
4 | which Southern politicians not unjustly believed dinitin th ele coma omer ilies “pg - 
li would grow and extend until, to use the pitiful | been that th ome eee oe | - 
iB language of Breckenridge, the slaveholders’ nominee | things which orth has now carried out the very | Bee 
ks for the Presidency, “the Southern States, without | b ings : ich the slaveholders attempted to arrest  exa 
mM. sympathy or brotherhood in the Union worn down ciel theo age gc Sigs amapnarieee Fire wie = 
; by the unequal struggle, shall be compelled to | eith “fa orth would not have proceeded with _ mel 
1 surrender iincetialonnt > ied ena Gee raced A % or so far, had the rebellion not been ext 
slaves.” The peantksble spirit of the slaveholders duane hich This may seem an admission of the | | abo 
AS is well exemplified in these words. They regarded | Mr Fi a In are daily and hourly launched against _ the 
ie the prospect of gradual, peaceful, and constitutional the sl snap Oe coc unumetonbere trem tell ao 
Ff emancipation, as something ignominious. Haughty, | in ad te i for freedom as such, and that his steps | | the 
Wi and hitherto accustomed to rule, sieenialnahen are vartial have been merely war measures, and | _ on 
* would have been the symbol and proof of a change | ma bs ee een, seer enataes, Gus 
‘ of system, under which the kingdom had de pr 4 nw are made by those who give their | or 
13 cian tc tiee enlece. Eemmnediate abolition — bray ies to the slaveholders. Their extremely | («iS 
ve not proposed, but still it was threatened at some ro y mplaint may be put in the following | Bo 
the future period, and was possible. To adopt the re } am a genuing abolitionist, loving freedom | for 
i, expression of the Hon. Mr. Williams, another | b f . vier rweenl Lincoln is an abolitionist merely | an 
ie Southern politician, the North had embarked on a seoei of reser sneer a Shes <hr wet wane dead | Dm 
¥ policy looking to emancipation, and that was sufli- | s inandhd wets Jer dana Poncagene ddl Sr egg senaP an aoe 
+ cient to band together the slaveholders in an unholy for ite _ ~ e slaveholders, who hate freedom | ae 
I league to overthrow a constitution which contained | und Ss sere ens Gieemome | oi 
i within it the germs of such an odious and igno- | er any circumstances, and who carry on war as fev 
ae minious reformation as the emancipation of ethe l — i eee the bondage of their & oa 
. slaves! The slaveholders had rebellion and secession Lincol: = = i eee lane ee F ee 
4 in view before Mr. Lincoln was elected; the er ob take fo er fg gle me | lia 
ee experience of the election of 1856 having convinced i. 7 it mat SS '00 Goncine. They onges bot | ;= 
he them that if the Northern Democrats put up a von ‘f on the head of the slave the want of | aes 
sae candidate of their own, and refused to be the mie cane eeling in his liberator. Above all they — x. 
14 tools of the slaveholders, that all hope of Southern van has Pe, ae Bee tek Schosiatinn the | i 
| success was at anend. The Northern Democrats whe ‘fe sof the slaveholder. If Lincoln be blame- | |} im 
a did nominate the late Mr. Douglas as their candi- | id ‘ ‘aon entertaining too mean and practical he 
Ht date, and the more intelligent among the Southern | w “og about freedom, what shall we say of those | up 
| : politicians knew that thus their last chance was he ge freedom with aversion and disgust, _ | th 
| gone. However, the farce of the election was | free oe tie he. free, “from free schools to | - 
a4 played out, and no overt act of rebellion was com- | th blood of and whose hands are stained with | | ap 
ia mitted, until the traitors in Buchanan’s cabinet A al of their brethren slain in battle to pre- | . 
Le hed achieved their parpees of emptying the United —_ slavery intact and unassailable? But the | | an 
: ited eteealen oth teomesien and lott the nation c — against Mr. Lincoln will not stand investi- | | PF 
: defenceless. Then they threw off ali disguise ‘iffeult <9 ici he has had to play has been | | th 
fe asserted their independence on the sole ground of | } “ and onerous in no ordinary degree, and | | of 
: the interference, as they called it, of the North da ae — quailed before dangers, nor been | | of 
i a | with slavery, and began this bloody and devastatin | cult : vast and all but insurmountable difli- | be 
bas _ war. Reared amid scenes of violence falpitehneted oa 2 Se See tae When TeeNen Wes | 
Bb _ from their youth up in the dogma that brute force ate at ; aving neither money, soldiers nor ships, | | 2 
ae" | would prevail, accustomed to arms, and possessing | In a fi ay to cope with an organised rebellion. | tw 
the | rare qualities as soldiers, the es a with | soldi ew _months he had money without stint, | be 
it | thelr families, and the wretched whites of the | 80 we without limit, all volunteers, and ships in | | tt 
ie | South who have no voice in the matter, but are | a las ren ages ey ort ge ginbie Se ie 
nie | forced to serve in the ranks, have waged a fierce | ee - is not usual to give all the credit of Be 
Mig | but vain contest, to keep the shadow of emancipa- res ; ) t 1e privates, the General being sup- | th 
ae | tion from Sednaainn thale Venetholdn. i = to on had some share in the good work. | a 
fe | The spectre against which they fought with the ti ; my sd ee ee er tees . 
rte _ fury of demons has followed them like a shadow a “epee = new objection presents itself, which he 
Ue | Each victory which they have gained has brou sht | of | b litio tsa 8 anes gin ge t 
) ty abolition nearer and nearer. Striving against ai P dient 0 Me a war measure. Why did the . 
ihc Northern policy which at first only looked to | rg arson ae knew y war ee in : 
4 emancipation, they have a e | rery, spend many millions, lose 7 
i P » they t length been brought | many lives, and permit the rebellion to gain strength " 
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instead of fulminating against the rebel camp at_ 
the very beginning, this war measure of emancipation | 
which at length he has been compelled to use? 
The objection is plausible, and many of the most | 
earnest abolitionists of this country became sad 
and sick at heart, when day after day, and month | 
after month passed, during which justice to the 
negro, was postponed. Let us, however, carefully 

examine Mr. Lincoln’s position. He had been 
elected by a party, which was not abolitionist, but — 
merely in its corporate capacity opposed to. slavery — 
extension, although it contained within it the only | 
abolition element in the Union. While such were | 
the professed principles of the Republicans, the | 
eer of Douglas, which was mainly composed of. 
the Northern Democrats, was still less advanced 

on the subject of slavery. Douglas polled very 
few State votes for the Presidency, but he obtained 
large popular support, his minority having been 
1,365,976 to Lincoln’s majority of 1,857,610. At 
the beginning of a great war when all parties came 
forward nobly to support the unity of their country, 
and the sanctity of their constitution, objects in 
every way worthy of the devoted ardour of a great 
people, he could not afford to attempt to carry by 
a coup de main that for which the people were not 
prepared. The circumstances were so novel that 
few citizens were aware of the extra-constitutional 
power which the President possesses in times of 
war, and they might, and many of them would, | 
have regarded his issuing of an emancipation edict | 
as a usurpation. Moreover the Border States still 
remained loyal,—slave states, whose loyalty he | 
would at once have converted into rebellion by any | 
precipitate dealing with the slave question. It is | 
impossible for any constitutional ruler, even when 
he proposes to exercise arbitrary power, conferred 
upon him by the constitution, to go faster than 
the popular sentiment will bear him out, unless he 
has an army devoted to his person, and means and 
appliances for carrying on the government. Fortu- 
nately the President of the United States is more 
amenable to public opinion, and although we may 
profoundly regret, that after all the discussion of | 
the question which had taken place, a great mass 
of the people should still have been so uninformed | 
of their own condition and duty, that cannot fairly 
be used as a reproach against Mr. Lincoln. 

So despicable was the state of feeling among the 
Democrats of the North, occasioned by years of 
compromising and truckling to the slaveholders 
—that the negro has much cause to rejoice that 
the Federals did not prove immediately victorious. 
Nay, so extraordinary and mysterious has this 
whole conflict been, that the very best qualities of 
the Southerns, their bravery, power of organisa- 
tion, devotion to their leaders, have been the very 
instruments for destroying that institution for 
which they struggled. Every hard fought field 
placed them farther from the accomplishment of 
their object. Secession was only possible by 
Northern opinion continuing so base on the 
subject of slavery, that the people woald not in 
any case use, or permit the President to use, the 








placed. 


_graver results. be 
the peculiar and favourite weapon of British 
statesmen; whence comes it, then, that we insist 


power of liberation. Every Southern success 
stimulated the Republicans, and impressed the 
Democrats, until gradually the President saw his 
way to issue his warning of September to the 
rebels. While the difficulty of subduing the 
rebellion operated in one way upon the popular 
mind, the discussions in Congress with regard to 
slavery, and the triumphs there of the abolition 
principle, worked in another, until the question 
was fully ripe. In view of what has been done we are 


afraid the criticisms which have been made against 


the time of doing it, are not put forward in the 
best spirit, but rather display that querulousness 


_and discontent which some men express on every 


similar-occasion 

The objection that Mr. Lincoln grants freedom 
as a matter of military necessity, and not as a 
matter of right, is one which would never sug- 
gest itself to any true friend of the negro. To 
the slave, the result is the same in either case— 
the gift of freedom, under whatever category it 
may be granted, having the same sweet-smelling 
savour. One might imagine, from the unction 
with which this criticism is repeated, that English 


writers had become excessively jealous for the 


honour of American Presidents. The negro ob- 
taining the same benefit, it is not necessary for 
those who befriend bim to wail about the wording 
of his act of emancipation, and we are forced, 


therefore, to ascribe this excess of critical zeal to 


another cause. The anxiety is singularly mis- 
Two years ago we would have hailed 
with delight, from one end of the kingdom to 
the other, the intelligence that an American Presi- 
dent had resolved to free the slaves as a matter 


of expediency—say to prevent secession,—and not 
one solitary cry would have been heard against the 


lowness of the ground so assumed. There might 


have been discussions as to the reality of the ex- 
_pediency, but the universal joy at emancipation 


would have prevented all carping at the terms 
of the proclamation. Expediency has been the 
ground of nearly all the great measures of reform 
ever attained, nations having seldom been con- 


_scienze-smitten at an iniquity or injustice until it 


had either become unprofitable or was leading to 
Expediency has especially been 


on having from American statesmen abstract jus- 
tice as the foundation of their actions? President 
Lincoln’s basis of emancipation is not, indeed, ex- 
pediency, it is something which implies a more 
complete and thorough justification, viz., NECES- 
sity. Let our critics examine the truth of the 
reason so set forth, and if they find that it has 
not been dishonestly put forward as a mere device 
to give colour to an unwarrantable design, but is 
genuine, honest, and peti Hy then they 
may cease to trouble themselves further about the 
fair fame of Abraham Lincoln. We do not now 
propose to enter upon the discussion whether the 
case of military necessity is fully made out, as the 
hypercritics with whom we are dealing belong to 
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the school which has throughout extolled the 
valour of the Southerns, and magnified their vic- 
tories. In formerly tracing the progress of the 
war, we have pointed out the remarkable non- 
success of the Northerns so long as the Govern- 
ment refrained from a policy of abolition—a non- 
success which followed them up to the battle of 
Fredericksburg, a few weeks only before emanci- 
pation was declared. 

Had President Lincoln based his proclamation 
upon justice to the negro, in place of on military 
necessity, he would have been guilty of great in- 
justice, Sh mgenery as the expression may appear. 
Such a basis would have required immediate free- 
dom to have been conferred upon slaves.in the 
loyal states, as well as upon those of the rebels, 
a punishment alike to the masters who deserved 
rather to be rewarded, as to the traitors who richly 
merited the infliction. An act of justice to one 
class may be an infliction, when carried out sud- 
denly without reference to the interests of others 
who may have been innocently involved in a state 
policy. Rather than do injustice to individuals, 
Great Britain paid twenty millions sterling to the 
owners of slaves in the West Indies, and by the 
magnitude of the sum, we may measure the anxiety 
of our government to eliminate every element of 
harshness from the execution of that great act of 
justice. If Mr. Lincoln, notwithstanding the ex- 

nditure upon a war of vastextent, had possessed in 

is treasury a sum sufficient to have compensated the 
loyal states, even then he would have acted unjustly 
in forcing it upon their acceptance. He is a con- 
stitutional ruler, hedged round by many limitations 
of his power, and especially unable constitutionally 
to touch the question of Slavery in those states 
with which he had no controversy. His power was 
different, however, where allegiance had been cast 
off, and where the very facilities derived from 
Slavery were used for the purpose of overthrowing 
the constitution. Justice to the slaves whom 
the rebels sought to exclude from all chance of a 


justice also to the freemen of the other portions of 
the country, alike required that the President, 
when he felt the military necessity, should free 
the bondmen. It may seem hard to deny to the 
slaves in loyal states the boon conferred on their 


brethren ; but the President, in recommending an | 
amendment of the constitution to meet their case | 
by way of compensated emancipation, has done all | Lincoln spoke the truth when he said, “I have 
he could, and deserves the grateful thanks of every | 


friend of freedom. A more delicate question is in- 
volved in that portion of the scheme which exempts 
from enfranchisement the slaves in those portions 
of revolted territory which have been reconquered 
and held for some time by Federal troops, but the 
principle acted on is that there could be no mili- 
tary necessity for so extreme a measure where the 


power of the government has been asserted. More- | 


over, the case of the slaves in those districts has 
been already met, to a great extent, by the power 
conferred by Congress upon the army to free every 
“contraband’’ who took refuge within the lines. 








If anything more is required, the Congress which 
has prohibited Slavery in the million square miles 


of “territories,” abolished it in the district of 
Columbia, and approved of the mutual right of 


search betwixt Great Britain and America, in 
order to put an effectual stop to the slave trade, 
will not fail to deal justly with the bondmen in 
those districts. 

Exclusive of the Border States of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Missouri, and Maryland, which are ex. 
empted from the operation of the proclamation, the 
President’s great scheme enfranchises four times 
the number of slaves made free in 1838, by the 
British parliament. Is such a deliverance not 
worthy of a better reception from British freemen 
than carping criticism, and cold indifference? Can 
Mrs. Stowe’s accusation in her recently published 
eloquent Keply to the Women of Great Britain, 
be after all true, that we have ceased to care for 
the progress of freedom on the American Continent 
so soon as there was a chance of its practical reali- 
sation? We should be forced to admit the truth 
of the charge, laid against us more in sorrow than 
in anger, were we to allow that a certain portion 
of the press, and a certain grade of public speakers, 
are real exponents of popular feeling. These cen- 
sors are more anxious to prove inconsistency against 
the Northern people, more eager to show how little 
they care for the negro notwithstanding the en- 
franchisement of upwards of three millions, than 
to express gratification for the great act, or to sus- 
tain the abolitionists of the Union in their onward 
progress. They even go so far as to deny the 
existence of abolition feeling in the Northern 
States altogether, and cite the very consummation 
of that policy as a proof that no party favoured its 
principles. ‘“ Lo, they strike off the fetters as a 
matter of military necessity, and not as a measure 
of justice!” The inference seems so very plain to 
those most noble censors that without the necessity 
there would have been no justice. Indeed! Whence 


arose that necessity which has placed the weapon 
constitutional amelioration of their condition, and | 


in the hands of the abolitionists? We have showa 
how the slave-holding party, alarmed at the pros- 
pect of emancipation in the future, drew the sword, 
and proceeded to lay the foundations of a slave 


empire. They had no doubt of the sincerity of Mr. 


Lincoln and his friends to ameliorate the condition 
of the slave as rapidly as they could gain constitu- 
tional majorities to their side. They believed Mr. 


always hated slavery,” or “I leave you hoping that 
the lamp of liberty will burn in your bosoms until 
there shall no longer be a doubt that all men are 
created free and equal;” or this, which sums up 
in one pithy sentence, the strongest argument 
against the Southern Institution, ““ He who would 
be no slave, must consent to have no slave.” It 
was their belief in his sincerity, and the sincerity 
of his followers whom they were pleased to desig- 
nate “ abolition fanatics,’ which induced them to 
draw the sword. This act of madness has given 
the Republicans the opportunity of abolishing in 
the rebel states the slavery which otherwise could 
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y have been gradually undermined by the slow | 
efforts of constitutional action, but their prompt 
seizure of the occasion has only been to their Eng- 
lish censors the proof of a lack of principle! The 
people, more just and generous than those who 
affect to speak in their name, hail the result as a 
proof of the principle, and rejoice that at length 
the day-star has arisen upon the bondmen of the 
South. The following table exhibits the number 
of slaves in each rebel state now entitled to their 














liberty under the proclamation, without attempting 
to make any deduction for those in Western Vir- 
ginia, and certain portions of Louisiana and Eastern 
Virginia, which are exempted, but whose numbers 
cannot be great. 
Slaves. Free Population. 
FT, sivsccccesns 184,956 415,999 
Arkansas......... 109,165 331,710 
Mississippi ...... 479,609 407,551 
Louisiana......... 312,186 354,245 
Alabama 435,473 520,444 
Florida............ 63,809 81,885 
Georgia ......... 467,461 615,336 
South Carolina... 407,185 308,186 
North Carolina. 328,377 679,965 
Virginia ......... 495,826 1,097,373 
3,184,047 4,712,694 








The number of slaves in the Border States, not 
touched by the proclamation, but whose case must 
be dealt with by the individual States in a legal 
and formal manner, as there does not exist with 
regard to these states the same plea of military | 
necessity, is as follows :— 





Slaves. Free Population. 
Kentucky ...... 225,902 933,707 
Tennessee ...... 287,112 859,528 
Missouri ......... 115,619 1,085,590 | 
Maryland......... 85,382 646,183 
Delaware......... 1,805 110,548 
715,820 3,635,556 














The slaves in the district of Columbia, to the | 
number of 3,234, have already been enfranchised by | 
Congress during its last session; neither military 
necessity nor amendment of the Constitution being | 
required in their case, as the district is completely | 
under Congressional control. From the above. 
tables it will be seen that the slaves still left with-_ 
out a legal title to freedom, with an estimated 
addition for those in Western Virginia, and the 
portions of Louisiana and Eastern Virginia ex- 
empted from the proclamation, are about equal in 
numbers to those enfranchised in the British West 
India Islands. Mr. Lincoln has recommended to 
Congress a plan for compensated emancipation, 
which, as a matter of course, has been subjected to 
much ridicule in this country. He proposes that 
the Federal Government shall deliver to any state 
where slavery now exists, which shall abolish the 
same at any time or times before the 1st of January, 
1900, bonds for an amount not specified, bearing 


ee —— 


| slaveholder, 
uncompensated emancipation in full operation to 


interest, for each slave shown to have been within 


the state by the census of 1860. Children born 


after 1860 he refuses to acknowledge as slaves. The 
extreme limit of time permitted to the states to 
accept of the plan for compensation has been 
eagerly held out as the period of its commencement, 
and the estimated number of all the slaves in all 
the states, rebel and loyal, having been assumed at 
8,000,000 at that date, the scheme is ridiculed for 
its extravagance and its impracticable nature. The 
son of Sir Fowell Buxton has made himself con- 
spicuous by endeavouring to mislead British opinion 
on this point, he having given his opinion that the 
scheme would cost at least £800,000,000 sterling. 
But any one reading the Message of December, in 
which this proposal was elaborated, with a view 
really to understand its meaning, could not fail to 
perceive that the intention and wish of the Presi- 
dent was that the slave states might proceed at 
once to adopt measures of abolition, although as a 
constitutional ruler, dealing with a question around 
which the darkest prejudices had gathered, he 
allowed ample time for a peaceable and constitu- 
tional solution. Missouri has so understood the 
proposal, and her State Legislature is now engaged 
upon a measure of entire abolition by compensation, 


_ the House of Representatives having agreed to aid 
ther by a grant of ten millions of dollars. 
all the other Border States to follow her example, 
taking the data of Mr. Buxton, the whole expense 


Were 


to the Union would be £80,000,000 in place of 
£800,000,000. But such a sum is too large by at 
least one half, for the marketable value of a negro 
in the Border States will be estimated not by what 
he would have brought in the palmy days of 
slavery, but by what he is worth to the Border 
with freedom to the North and 


the South. Perhaps it would be more correct to 
name the sum of £20,000,000, for which Great 
Britain happily got rid of an evil, of whose por- 
tentous nature we understand more now, since we 
see the whole continent of America torn and 

rostrated while the demon is being cast out. 
Making the sum just voted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to assist the abolition movement in 
Missouri as an index, the total might be calculated 
at a very much smaller amount. But Missouri, as 
a state, is able and willing to do a great deal more 
for herself than other states where the slaves are 
much more numerous in proportion to the free 
population. It would perhaps be unwise to expect 
any immediate or startling results from the freedom 
conferred in the rebel states. We have no infor- 
mation to enable us to judge how far the negroes 
are in @ position to assert that freedom to which 
they have now acquired a legal right. They will 
speedily enough become acquainted with the fact, 
as, independent of other sources of information, it 
will be the theme of conversation in every Planter’s 
house ; but time alone will tell what action the 
long down-trodden bondmen can adopt in those 
inner regions where the Federal armies have not 
yet penetrated, and may not be able to penetrate 
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for many months. In Arkansas, Texas, Florida, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and North Carolina, we are 
convineed the effect will be very rapidly developed, 
but there, is less immediate hope for Georgia, 
Alabama, South Carolina, and Eastern Virginia. 
That it will weaken, unsettle, and probably in the 
end disrupt the Confederate armies, is to be 
sincerely hoped; and after that result the termi- 


nation of the rebellion would not be distant, as the | 


Federals would scatter freedom broadcast wherever 
their armies penetrated, and thus prevent the 
resurrection of rebellivus sentiments on the part of 
the masters. Now, if not before, the British 

ple have an overwhelming reason for sympathi- 


zing with the Federal cause; and we rejoice to — 
taking © 
to rebuke the loud-mouthed cael | 

ga 


observe in various directions that sympath 
practical sha 
slaveryism which has made the past few mont 
black epoch of our national history. 





THE USES 
OF THE EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


THERE is one thing connected with the recollec- 
tions of early childhood which we are slow to for- 
get, nay, which we might, with certainty almost, 
assert that we never wholly lose sight of, through 
the long vista of accumulated years. The lessons 
in history, biography, moral philosophy, even natu- 
ral history, may grow faint and dim; and, failing 
some subsequent demand upon our resources, neces- 


sitating much rubbing up therein, the first impres- | 


sions derived, albeit at the expense of much mental 


tribulation and bodily suffering, from Goldsmith, | 


Mangnall, and Pinnock, are but too apt to die out 
and give place to more personal concerns and matters 
of more pressing moment, which adolescence and 
manhood bring thick upon us. 

But some things there are which even these fail 
to banish from the warm corner that reason cedes 
to imagination, and on which we all love to draw 
in the few moments snatched from worldly cares, 
either for materials to paint some soothing sketch 
for future delectation, or to gaze upon the faintest 
reflection of bygone enjoyments with which to 


temper the cold unvarying routine of our present | 


existence. 
Who does not, without much effort, recall some 


such reminiscence of how—“ Then the fairy struck | 


with her wand the tattered old clothes which he wore, 
and immediately he found himself clothed from head 
to foot in robes of the most costly quality, and of the 
Jinest texture. Upon his hands were rings of gold, 
and the feather of his velvet cap was fastened by a 
pearl of the largest size; a diamond-hilted sword 
was at his side, and a magnificent steed, richly 
caparisoned, stood pawing the ground,” &c. §c. 
Or,—“ Then, faint and hungry, and torn with the 
brambles and briers through which he had forced his 


——— 


way, the forlorn wanderer cast himself upon the cold 


ground, and wept, as he thought how he must surely 
perish in the forest, when suddenly there arose before 


jasper, and whose silver doors shone in the light 
cast by an enormous diamond hung above the portal. 





And he rose and entered, and he beheld tables spread 
with delicious viands, and beyond was a chamber 
where the most luxurious of couches invited to re- 
pose, and thereon were set forth divers changes of 
costly raiment ; and while he gazed in astonishment, 
Sor nobody was to be seen, a voice said : ‘ Eat, drink, 
_and take your ease, for the palace, and all that it 
contains, are your own.” 

Do you not remember, oh! reader, how greedily 
you once devoured the delightful fairy tales of your 
childhood — with what intense enjoyment you 
revelled in the histories of Abdoul Kaisim and the 
genii ? —the fair Princess Fatima and Abdallah 
the Unlucky? Those fabulous treasures of untold 
sequins and rubies, amethysts and turquoises, 
things whose semblance in all your life you had 
never beheld, but which you did not fail to realise 
in some sort, and by a childlike comparison with 
some familiar object. Of the fountain-head of all 

these authentic egitid need we speak ? Of course 
_ you loved them :—jo!ly Sinbad, who assuredly pur- 
chased his good fortune by the many perils and 
misadventures which he had to encounter: and the 
scapegrace Aladdin : we could not sympathise with 
him so fully, for, truth to say, he was a scamp, and 
the subsequent temporary deprivation of his estate 
was nothing but a fitting punishment for his lazi- 
_ness and disobedience at the outset. 
| But to the full as deep is the impression left by 
the sweet fairy tales which touched nearer home,— 
those translations from the French and German 
“The Story without an End,”’ and others of their 
class. Let philosophers rail as they may against 
these sugared moralities, and boast the superiority 
_of A B C treatises on animal economy, or scientific 
dialogues in one syllable, by which it seems to be 
now the fashion to cram the baby intellect, as if we 
might have precocious Stephensons and Brunels, 
and premature Faradays, for the forcing: I, for one 
do not envy the present age its advance in this 
respect, nor think one atom gained by the wisdom 
which would make a book a thing to be shunned 
_and hid away, rather than one to welcome with the 
_loving hug, the rapture of possession which these 
our old favourites laid claim to. Albert Gustavus 
Adolphus may acquit himself to mamma's delight 
and pride when he expounds that mathematical 
problem so glibly before the gentlemen after dinner, 
his eye on the half glass of wine which is to reward 
his exertions ; Alexandra Maud Alice may enchant 
the drawing-room by her charmingly-lisped re- 
hearsal of an Italian fable, but we may be sure the 
originals will not find their way under the pillow of 
the little sleepers to-night, nor be clasped within 
the bosom of the tiny night-dress, as it was the fate 
of other volumes to be—much to the detriment of 
frontispiece and binding—that we might return 
betimes to the doings of the fairy Malevolenta, 





him a stately palace, whose walls were of agate and — 
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and ere nurse or mamma were astir, assure our- 
selves whether the darling Prince ultimately escaped 
her vengeance. 

Blissful hours of delicious intercourse,—of un- 
questioning illusion! when we asked not to be 
enlightened, and so far from desiring to probe or 
analyse, were content to take all literally, and 
and would have regarded as our direst enemy the 
man (or nursemaid) who should have presumed to 
enter a question as to the stability of our dream- 
land. For it is certain we never entertained a 


doubt as to the possibility, somehow, of the marvels 


of fairy-lore. Either they had been somewhere, at 
some time, or they would be, or could, or might. 
A vague indefinable, hopeful sort of credulity 
hovers on the confines of Fairy-land, and attends 
the wanderer therein. Who knows ?—Does such 
vague, indefinable credulity ever leave us —should 
we desire it may, seeing how transcendentally 
happy we were under its influence ? 

‘or it is true—great names now head the fairy- 
tales of larger growth. You, Mr. Thackeray, can 
amuse and interest us (when you do not try to be 
sensational) ; with Mr. Wilkie Collins we grow 
feverish, and as thoroughly uncomfortable as any- 
thing short of intermittent electricity could make 
us. If any inducement could engage us in a trip 
to Paris just now, it would be that of hearing inim1- 
tably read, the inimitable story of David Copperfield, 
and the sight of its author’s face, familiar though 
it be, would have far more interest to us than that 
of the Grand Monarque. Yet with all your power, 
oh! tribe of modern story-tellers, you have not 
one of you the charm—which can so engross the 
mind, lead captive the imagination, and render ob- 
livious of matutinal bread-and-milk—possessed by 
the fairy tales of infancy. 

They were didactic too—had a sound moral, and 
a lesson plain enough to be read—these child para- 
bles. ho doubts it ? let him refresh his memory 
by application to the first at hand. Did the cruel 
geni ever escape punishment ?—was he not exposed 
either to the liability of having his eye knocked 
out by a date-stone, he “passing invisibly at the 
time,” to be imprisoned in a casket—consuming 
his own smoke literally—or cast into the form of 
a beast—which he was destined to wear till such 
time as a young and beautiful damsel should deign 
to bestow her hand and affections on him. The 
beast was rich in landed and personal estate; it is 
clear the author did not live in our day, or he would 
assuredly have made the conditions of release de- 
— on some contingency a little more remote. 
oor Beast! had his lot been cast in 1863, he need 
not long have pined in his abnormal state ; rather 
would not the palace have been besieged with 
choicest maidens, and prudent matrons, who might 
have awakened the echoes of the enchanted forest 
with a newly-rendered version of “ Young lambs to 
sell ’’—Beast might have had his pick. 

As we were saying, justice was never lost sight 
of in these captivating fictions. Was it not the 
tyrannical prince whom the good geni flouted, 
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not the princess who had been kind and gracious 
to the old beggar-woman, receive, in the time of 
her affliction all sorts of aid and consolation from 
the beautiful fairy whose pleasure it had been 
(with the caprice of her sex) to assume the beggar- 
woman as a disguise to try the royal lady? Will 
the moralists tell me that no young heart was ever 
moved to interest in age and indigence, out of the 
lesson ? or that — a one has not been stimulated 
to industry and application by the recital of how 
the idle man was rebuked by the fairy Puck, how 
atap from the wand of the good fairy Order re- 
stored to neatness and comfort the confusion in 
the household of the slatternly daughter—while 
lessons of generosity, benevabeline and hospi- 
tality are rife in the pages of Eastern allegory, of 
which the Arabian Nights are but glowing and 
fanciful embodiments. 

Glancing back at these lines I see that I have 
written our credulity as “vague,” in the marvels 
which Fairy-land affords ; yet turning to the records 
of Fact what less incredible do they offer ? 

The fairy Science touched with her wand the 
earth, and straightway there was opened a means 
of swift communication within its bowels, beneath 
the very thoroughfares of commerce—the thronged, 
the laden, the ever-busy thoroughfares, and from 
point to point, with the speed of the bird in mid- 
air, people were conveyed pleasantly, and with a 
harmony of motion not to be surpassed. 

The fairy Discord grew wroth at the long endur- 
ing friendship of two brothers; she frowned and 
waved her wand in the air, and straightway there 
began a cruel and bloody war—friend slew friend, 
the son was against the father, and father against 
son, and the labours of husbandry were neglected, 
and the good fairies Peace and Prosperity fled from 
the land, and Discord sent Famine and Disease to 
trouble the countries round, but the good fairy 
Benevolence waved her wand and treasures of gold 
and silver were poured out at her feet, and Disease 
and Famine were driven away for ever. 

The queen-fairy Art once waved her hand, and 
there arose a glittering Palace, whose crystal walls 
reflected the colours of the rainbow ; the tinkling 
of glad waters, and the songs of birds sounded in 
the ears, and delicious perfumes filled the air. 
Robes of costly dyes, and precious stones, and 
silken tissues of untold price, were heaped and 
strewed on every side. Gold and silver, rich gems, 
and marble statues and pictures, worth a king’s 
ransom. Luscious fruits there were, and flowers 
whose tints outrivalled any ever seen in Fairyland, 
were there. Soft music floated on the air, the 
solemn pealing of the organ, the soft tones of the 
dulcimer (7. e. piano), and the tinkling of cymbals. 
And a voice spake and said, “ Enter! oh! stranger, 
look around and take your fill of gazing, for it is 
all—only a shilling.” 

Yes, the Fairy-land of modern times was to be 
found in the Palace of 1862—no bad realization of 
its dreams of luxury and. cost, of dazzling show and 


delight, and withal its entrance accessibility by the 


while his victim was as sedulously protected? did | modern talisman, the all-potent shilling. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF MAJOLICA VASE. 





But fairy-lore had assuredly little to do with| From the web of the crawling insect, from the 
the late erection, albeit its endless and invaluable | soddened rag of the beggar, from dirty and repul- 
treasures, the celerity of its summoning into life, | sive minerals, from unpalatable root and nut, and 
and the quick evanishing of its glories, bad a taste | juice of cane, and filthy turbid waters—what results 
in them of genii domination. Maybe the fairies | had the puissant fairy Art called forth! She waved 


objected to combine with Fowkes, orsome malevolent | her wand over the dusky worm upon its mulberry 


influence was at work which the purer spirits are | leaf, and lo! a glistening robe of Tyrian dye comes ur 
impotent to resist—however, if the outside failed in | forth—the loathsome tatter, picked from the reek- fo) 
being more than mortal, the sight within might | ing ditch or plague-smitten corpse becomes under | fr: 


well vie with any of the most gorgeous in the | her incantation, a leaf of glossy satin, on which 
realms of enchantment. _Chloé pours out her dainty raillery, or Strephon at 
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FIGURES OF SPRING AND AUTUMN, 


urges his impassioned suit; nay, it takes a hundred 
forms, becomes a gem, a tray, a scent-box, or 
frames a glass for Beauty’s reflection (the only one 
she ever makes, most probably), enfolds her hair 


at night, or, enriched by the artist’s hand, hangs | 


on the walls of her boudoir ; or, glistening with 
mother-o’-pearl, and gems, contains the love-notes 


of Strephon, or those more precious of the Bank of 
England. 


But how venture to enter upon the category of 
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marvels set forth within this great treasure-house of | which in form and colour rival the original fruits they 
results? as it might not inaptly be termed. As | represent, the delicacy of detail and the harmonious 


we wander, lost amid the p 


usion, dizzy with | blending of the whole, render it an object of pecu- 


but a partial and faint conception of the brain-/ liar attraction, which we linger to contemplate with 


labour, the thought-craft, the mind-travail, which 
is here represented; the old phrase of fairy-lore 
has been whispering 
waved her wand, and there arose, * 

The vague credulity is more than confirmed, and 
in this wondrous assemblage of Art and Science, 
industry and thought, I behold the modern Fairy- 
land, the work of mortal genii. 

We have paused before the display of Messrs. 
Minton. 

Lo! a dirty lump of Staffordshire clay is here. 
Was ever transformation more complete ? no wave 
of fairy wand was ever exercised upon so unpromi- 
sing an object, to bring forth one more beautiful 
and pleasing to the eye. The exquisite proportions 
of the design, the naturalness of the decorations, 
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far more than the merely poming regar 


to a vast majority of the ex 
in my ear: “And the fairy | 





afforded 
ibited articles. 
Majolica, the ware of which this is a peculiarly 
beautiful specimen, is formed of native Stafford- 
shire clay, coated with opaque or transparent 
enamels, and fired to such a degree of heat as 
to render the colours indestructible and unchange- 
able. The objects are usually coloured to represent 
nature ; and when skilfully carried out, as in the 
article before us, the effect is very striking. The 
name is derived from Majorca, where there long 
existed a celebrated manufacture of the ware. 
Messrs, Minton & Co. have achieved a world-wide 
renown for the excellence of their fabrics, both in 
this and Parian, of which some particularly beauti- 
ful specimens are subjoined. 





agg ner 1” 








PARIAN CANDLESTICKS. 


Words, either of description or praise, would be 
wasted accompanying the presentation of these 
exquisite figures, which speak for themselves as 
emphatically and as fully as such conceptions ever 
do. The poet can best introduce the sculptor, and 
this is the voice of Spring :— 


“T come, I come! ye have called me long ; 

I come o’er the mountains, with a and song ; 
Ye may trace my step o’er the wakening earth, 
By the winds which tell of the violet’s birth, 
By tho primrose stars in the shadowy grass, 

By the green leaves opening as I pass. 


I have breathed on the South, and the chestnut flowers 
By thousands have burst from the forest bowers ; 

And the ancient graves, and the fallen fanes, 

Are veiled with wreaths on Italian plains. 

But it is not for me,-in my hour of bloom, 

To speak of the ruin, or of the tomb. 


i 
i 
j 


figures—so lovely, yet so different. 


| From the streams and founts I have loosed the chain. 
They are sweeping on to the silvery main— 
They are flashing down from the mountain brows— 
They are flinging spray on the forest boughs— 
They are bursting fresh from their sparry caves, 
And the earth resounds with the joy of waves, 


Away from the dwellings of careworn men, 

The waters are sparkling in wood and glen ; 
Away from the chombill and dusky hearth, 

The young leaves are dancing in breezy mirth— 
Their light stems thrill to the wild wood strains, 
And Youth is abroad in my green domains.” 


How characteristic is the expression which the 
artist has conveyed into the faces of each of these 


The sweet 
careless aspect of the budding maiden, to the first— 


light airy, graceful: while in Autumn we trace the 


'“ saddened mien” of matronly thought : the remem- 
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brance of a past Summer, the anticipation of the 


coming Winter, are visible on that ive brow, 
and the face is the lovelier for it. That alone 


would give identity to the , 

Had her time-honoured attributes, the corn and 
reaping-hook, been wanting, we could not have 
failed to recognize the. 


“Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruits the vines that round the thatch-eaves run. 
To bend with apples the moped cottage trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more, 

And still more, later flowers for the bees, 

Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For Summer has o’erbrimmed their clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? 
Sometimes, whoever seeks abroad may find 

Thee sitting careless on a granary floor— 

Thy hair soft lifted by the winnowing wind, 

Or on a half-reaped furrow sound asleep, 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath, and all its twined flowers ; 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 

Or by a cider press, with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they ? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, 
While barred clouds bloom the soft dying day, 
And touch the stubble plains with rosy hue. 

Then in a wailful chorus the small gnats mourn, 
Among the river swallows borne aloft, 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn, 
Hedge crickets sing, and now with treble soft 

The red-breast whistles from a garden croft, 

And gathering swallows twitter from the skies.” 


The accompanying illustrations are a pair of 
candlesticks, also in Parian, decorated with gold. 
The figures of Cupids are beautifully designed, and 
the earnestness with which they are engaged in 
their work of twining laurel-wreaths around the 
stem is very naif and pretty. When the fairy 
Titania furnishes for the winter nights, she will 





surely desire no more exquisite specimens of handi- 
work, though they be of mortal mould, and of the | 
earth earthy. It is, we presume, almost needless 
to remind our readers that in this especial depart- | 
ment of the art Messrs. Minton are almost without | 
a rival. The specimens of their productions in the 
ware termed biscuit or statuary porcelain have 
equalled anything ever manufactured in countries 
which have long prided themselves on their skill. 
We now turn to the contemplation of another 
species of fabric connected with a name whose 
renown is world-wide, and with which our readers 
will be familiar. The accompanying illustrations 
are selected from the display of Messrs. Wedgwood. 
The figures are raised in bas-relief on a dark blue 
ground, producing that beautiful effect, so much 
admired in the well-known productions bearing the 


name of their inventor, to whom this country is , 


mainly indebted for the vast improvements which 
have taken place since the middle of last century 
in this department of her manufacturing industry. 
It was he who erected the first large factories in 
Staffordshire, and who, from his extensive chemical 
and mechanical knowledge, conjoined with correct 
taste, has made the stoneware manufactures of this 
country superior to those of every other. 

The design of the vase is by M. Carrier of Paris, 
as also is the following triplet of statuettes. 

These exquisite figures are beyond all praise, in 
the elegance of design, the naturalness and repose 
of their attitudes; and when we remember the 
difficulties to be overcome, the casualties attending 
their perfection, in the different processes through 
which they pass, our admiration is due no less to 
the Art which designed, than to the Patience, 
Industry, and nicety of care, which have presided 
at their completion. Are not these after all the 
fairies of our day, and does aught in the records 
of Fairyland or Geniidom, excel the marvels which 
are wrought by the master-minds of this realistic 
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THE PRINCE CONSORT.* 





We may consider this book to be, as in some 
gense it is, a gift from the Queen to the nation, as 
without her concurrence it could not have been 
presented to the public in its present form—and 
we think such a gift has very rarely been presented 
to a people by its ruler. Such a combination of 
wisdom and virtue as the character of the deceased 
Prince represents is by no means of frequent occur- 
rence, and to find them united in a person occupy- 
ing his exalted position—we do not know where to 
turn to find a parallel. 

The Introduction contains an admirable sketch 
of the Prince’s life and character, evidently from 
the pen of some one speaking with an sdonaabe 
knowledge of the subject, and we read it with deep 
interest, and a prevailing feeling of astonishment. 
How came this man so wise and good, this man so 
self-denying and so self-sacrificing—so untouched 
by the temptation of wealth and power, yet possessed 
in a high degree of the talents to make such temp- 
tation peculiarly powerful ?—for it is not to the 


_common-place man that the whispers of ambition 
_appeal with the greatest power, but to the man of 


brilliant ability, conscious of the power which he 
possesses to adorn and ennoble whatever he under- 


takes ; and that the Prince possessed in a high de- 


gree this power will be evident to all readers of the 
book before us, even if they have failed to read it 
in his life. 

We attach a special value to this book because 


— ee —_—__—— —— 


* The principal Speeches and Addresses of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort, with an Introduction giving some 
outlines of his character. Sixth thousand. London: John 
Murray. 
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of the beauty of the character of the decea 


Prince—we say for the first time, for we cannot 


but feel, and feel it almost as a reproach to the | 


nation, that he was not adequately appreciated in | 


his lifetime—true, there were many who could dis- 
cern behind the screen of that constant and assidu- 
ous reticence which veiled his life from the public 


eye, the value of his services to the Queen, and to— 
the nation,and during the last few years of his life _,, 
that number had largely increased—yet the Prince | “My pear Dugg, 


was not in any degree proportionate to his merit a 


popular man, and many aone in his position, whose 
merits never extended beyond cantering gracefully 
down the lines at a review, or speaking a few appro- 

riate sentences at numerous public dinners, might 
one commanded a noisier ovation from the crowd. 
There is a striking, we do not think it would be too 
much to call it an affecting passage, bearing on this 
point in the Introduction. 


published, the Queen is also actuated by another motive 
in addition to those which have already been men- 
tioned. It affords Her Majesty a fitting opportunity 
for expressing, in the most clear and ample manner, 
that which for many years she has desired to express. 


hao | the Prince’s life, the Queen often longed to | 
nown to the world the ever-present, watchful, | 


make 
faithful, invaluable aid which she received from the 


Prince Consort in the conduct of the public business. | 
Her Majesty could hardly endure even then to be silent 
on this subject, and not to declare how much her Reign | 
owed to him. And now the Queen can no longer re- | 


frain from uttering what she has so long felt, and from 
proclaiming the irreparable loss to the public service, 
as well as to herself and to her family, which the 
Prince’s death has occasioned.” 


In the great sorrow which fell upon the nation 


at the Prince’s death, this sense of a want of ade- | 


quate appreciation of his character mingled pain- 
fully with our other regrets. For we think it 
cannot be denied that there was an amount of cold- 


ness and jealousy in our treatment of the Prince— | 


the national ay ne against foreigners (always 
excepting coo 


had cause to complain of any oppressive manifesta- | 
tions of affection or admiration from the nation— | 


his income was fixed with a due regard to economy, 


and was never augmented, and the simple title of | 


Prince Consort whichaccrued to him on his marriage 
with the Queen, remained unchanged at his death, 
and we cannot but think that popular opinion 
would have been guick to mark and prompt to 
censure any supposed error of taste or judgment. 
But why recall these ungracious features ? this feel- 
ing has all passed away now, and we know now what 
we have lost because we cannot estimate the 
purity of the gem unless we take into account the 
unfavourable character of the setting, and we must 
bear in mind— 


——‘“that fierce light which beats upon a throne, 
And blackens every blot—” 


to realize the ordeal through which his character 
passed unscathed. 





it will reveal, for the first time to many, mapeinng | 





s and fiddlers) no doubt had its in- 
fluence, but certain it is the Prince can never have | 


187 
The memoranda on the subject of the proposal of 
the Duke of Wellington that the Prince should 
undertake the office of Commander-in-chief, form a 
most important feature in this volume ; many will 
read with some measure of compunction, remem- 
bering the popular misconceptions on the matter, 
the following letter to the Duke, in which the 
Prince closed the discussion, and explained his 
reasons for his refusal of the profferred diguity. 


“The Queen and myself have thoroughly con- 
sidered your proposal to join the offices of Adjutant- 
General and Quartermaster-General into one of a Chief 


_of the Staff, with a view to facilitate the future assump- 


tion of the command of the army by myself. . . 


The question whether it will be advisable that I should 


take the command of the army or not, has been most 
‘anxiously weighed by me, and I have come to tke con- 
clusion that my decision ought entirely and solely to 
| be guided by the consideration, whether it would inter- 
| fere with, or assist, my position of Consort of the Sove- 


“1n allowing this Memorandum of the Prince to be | 


reign, and the performance of the duties which this 
| position imposes upon me. 
| “This position is a most peculiar and delicate one. 
_ Whilst a female sovereign has a great many disadvan- 
_ tages in comparison with a king, yet, if she is married, 
and her husband understands and does his duty, her 
position, on the other hand, has many compensating 
advantages, and, in the long run, will be found even 
to be stronger than that of a male sovereign. But this 
requires that the husband should entirely sink his own 
individual existence in that of his wife—that he should 
aim at no power by himself or for himself—should 
shun all ostentation—assume no separate responsibility 
before the public—but make his position entirely a 
part of hers—fill up every gap which, as a woman, she 
_ would naturally leave in the exercise of her regal func- 
tions—continually and anxiously watch every part of 
the public business, in order to be able to advise and 
assist her at any moment, in any of the multifarious 
and difficult questions or duties brought before her, 
sometimes international, sometimes political, or social, 
or personal, As the natural head of her family, supe- 
_rintendent of her household, manager of her private 
affairs, sole confidential adviser in polities, and only 
assistant in her communications with the officers of the 
government, he is besides the husband of the Queen, 
the tutor of the Royal children, the private secretary 
_ of the Sovereign, and her permanent minister. 


undertake the management and administration of a 
most important branch of the public service, and the 
individual responsibility attaching to it—becoming an 
Exeeutive Officer of the Crown, receiving the Queen's 
commands through her Secretaries of State, &c., &c.! 
I feel sure that, having undertaken the responsibility 
I should not be satisfied to leave the business and real 
work in the hands of another (the Chief of the Staff), 
but should feel it my duty to look to them myself. 
But whilst I should in this manner perform duties 
which, [ am sure, every able General Officer, who has 
gained experience in the field, would be able to perform 
better than myself, who have not had the advantage 
of such experience, most important duties connected 
with the welfare of the Sovereign would be left unper- 
formed, which nobody cou/d perform but myself. I am 
afraid, therefore, that I must discard the tempting idea 
of being placed in command of the British Army.” 


| “ How far would it be consistent with this position to 
| 


The Queen has acted wisely and tenderly to the 
memory of the deceased Prince in allowing this 
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document to be made public—in no other form, audible even to the throne. It was doubtless 


perhaps, so simple and concise, yet withal so full under a strong impression of this indiscriminatin 
and beautiful, could the whole intent and purpose | anger and its effects, that the Prince spoke strongly 
of the Prince’s life and the beauty of his character of the inaptitude of a constitutional government as 
be revealed as in this picture drawn, we may say compared with a despotic one for carrying on a 
unconsciously, by his own hand. _ | great war. We do not think any true lover of his 
Turning to the speeches, we are struck by their country, reading the speech now that the excite- 
variety, and the versatility of the mind which had ment has passed away, will see anything to blame 
some original and ——— thoughts on such a_ in the speech of the Prince, or imagine for a moment 
prern | of subjects. The language of most of them that it betrays any leaning towards despotic or 
is wel chosen, concise, and forcible, often as it were absolute government. We incline to view it as 
exhausting the subject in one terse, nervous sen- wise counsel, and one to which this nation will do 
tence, for example, the concluding sentence of his | well to take heed, that this great country, with its 
speech on presenting new colours to the 2nd_ political freedom at home, and its commercial free- 
attalion of the 13th “ Prince Albert’s Own,’ | dom abroad, extending its intercourse to every 
Light Infantry— nation of the earth, and becoming more and more 
“ May God’s best blessing attend you, shield you from | Very year the great market of the world, ought 
danger, support you under difficulties, cheer you under 2/80 to be the first to raise the standard of universal 
privations, grant you moderation in success, content- peace. 
ment under discipline, humility and gratitude towards | Another most important feature in these speeches 
Him in prosperity !” is the index we may obtain from them of the exis- 
—contains in half-a-dozen lines almost the whole | tence of a deep, religious feeling in the Prince’s 
dite of é wldtete tik. | character ; the religious expressions that occur are 
king through these speeches we think it is simple and unobtrusive, but genuine and earnest, 
not too much to say there is scarcely one that does "4 evidently the expression of a mind accustomed 
not contain some sentence worth remembering, t? Tefer habitually to the Almighty Disposer of 
either for its originality of thought, its wisdom, or ¢vents. Several of these speeches were delivered 
for the graceful and appropriate language with °° religious, or partly religious occasions where 
which the sentiment is clothed. Here is a piece of | such subjects would be naturally suggested, but we 
shrewd truth for an after-dinner speech at the | think a banquet at the opening of a dock, even under 
dinner of the Royal Academy, May 8rd, 1851. _the presidency of a Bishop or a clergyman, might 
The Prince says— have passed over without allusion to an over-ruling 
“TF thi : , | Providence, and have escaped censure; but at the 
this body is often assailed from without, it shares the fine Grant Geienabe Tiocks in 1840 
only the fate of every aristocracy ; if more than another, | OPEMIDE OF the Nareal MITIMBOY LOCKS, In Lokv, We 
this only proves that it is even more difficult to sustain | find the Pr ince’s speech conclude with these simple 
an aristocracy of merit than one of birth or of wealth, | Words “ Prosperity to the Great Grimsby Docks ; 
and may serve as a useful check upon yourselves when and let us invoke the Almighty to bestow his bless- 
tempted at your elections to let personal predilection _ ing on this work, under which alone it can prosper.”’ 
compete with real merit.” Perhaps the most finished address in the collec- 
When in addition to the unfavourable cireum- | tion is that delivered to the British Association at 
stances under which many of these speeches were Aberdeen, September 14, 1859; it bears evidence 
delivered, be added the constraint which the Prince’s | of careful preparation, and is remarkable both for 
high position must have continually imposed upon | the appropriate modesty of its style, and the cow- 
him, they may be considered a remarkable collection prehensive and understanding survey it takes of 
for one whose profession was not that of a talker. the whole field of science, its purposes, and its 
We could make many extracts, but the speeches powers. Very few of the assembled savants to 
are well worth reading in their entirety, ail toderte whom this speech was addressed, albeit of world- 
seriously by curtailment. In reading the famous famous renown in their s ecial provinces, could 
speech Send by the Prince at the annual dinner have approached in general wisdom and scientific 
at the Trinity House, June 9th, 1855, when he comprehension the address of his Royal Highness. 
pronounced the sentence so much commented upon We are happy to note in the Introduction an 
at the time,—‘ Gentlemen, constitutional govern- indication that a Life of the Prince will in due 
ent is under a heavy trial’—it will be well to time be published, and till then we must be con- 
remember the circumstances under which it was tent to wait for further record of his character 
delivered. The previous winter had been one | beyond what may be gathered from his speeches. 
of disaster and suffering to our army in the | The Prince’s love for art was genuine and earnest, 
Crimea, and the nation in its indignant grief, and his judgment on all art matters admirable, and 
forgetful that a foolish and unnecessary war had | in addition to this, he possessed what many mere 
been forced upon an unprepared and unwilling connoisseurs utterly fail to possess, a true and lofty 
Government by popular clamour, had been eager appreciation of the power and purpose of art, and 
to empty the vials of its wrath on every head of its influence and effect upon the character of a 
invested with the direction of affairs, and the waves | people. The Prince’s labours in this direction will 
of popular indignation surged fiercely round the constitute an enduring monument to his memory. 
governing powers, and their angry roar was plainly As an artist and musician his skill exceeded the 
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8 | ordinary range of amateur attainment, but both OUR DOMINIONS IN INDIA. | 
y ! these pursuits were given up, as well as many | | 
y | others, as his attention became more generally de- CIRCASSIA THE FORTRESS OF EUROPE. | 
3 ‘ yoted to the duties of his position. | 
a _ The Prince’s power of organization was some- ; | 
8 thing extraordinary ; those who had experience of | Art one of the public meetings which the Cir- 
- the working of the Exhibition of 1851 and that of | cassian Chiefs attended with a view to submit 
| 1862, can fully understand this, and the continual their cause to the consideration of the English 
| expression, “ Ah, this would never have happened,” | people, when one of the working men of Sheflield 
| | or, “That would have been different if the poor asked what would be the consequence if England 
| Prince had lived,” evidenced how his loss was felt did not assist them, Hassan Ismael answered— 
| in every step of his progress. The amount of time | “‘ Then we shall meet you at Calcutta.” 


and attention given by the Prince to some of the 
institutions which specially obtained his attention 
was great, and his assistance most valuable. ‘“‘ We 
have lost our best working man,” has been many | 
times repeated by those who had experienced the | 
value of his counsel and assistance. 
Without attempting to discuss more closely the | 
finer details of the Prince’s character, as revealed | 
in his domestic life, and the manner in which he 
fulfilled the several duties of husband, father, and | 
friend, enough has been permitted to reach the ear | 
of the outer world to show us that the more we_ 
investigate, the more we are impressed with admira- | 
tion and astonishment at the perfect character 
before us, and a prevailing fear that his writing may 
appear to degenerate into panegyric (of all things per- 
haps the most hateful to the mind of the deceased 
Prince) accompanies any attempt to delineate his 
character, and we entirely sympathize with an | 
expression in the Introduction, that ‘“‘ many a reader | 
of the foregoing not having met with anything like 


the Prince’s character tn ordinarg life wight natu-— 


rally imagine it to have been drawn by too partial a 
hand.” We do not think this impression will re- 


main after a perusal of the book before us, and we | 


strongly recommend it to the attention of every 
thoughtful mind. 

For we take it there is a deep lesson to be 
gathered from it, and the book will in nowise have 
answered its purpose if we lay it down with empty 
expressions of admiration aad regret. How was it 
that this man, endowed with such splendid abilities, 
surrounded with all the temptations of wealth and 
pleasure and ambition, was content to pass steadily 
on, performing a routine of duties that most private 
gentlemen of very moderate competency would 
have considered much too irksome to undertake ; 
and this, too, without the publicity, the applause, 
and the excitement which are the stimulants of the 
politician in his arduous: game. The all that this 
great and good man had to look to, for the reward 
of a life spent in a remarkable devotion to the 
duties of his difficult position, was the meed of an 
approving conscience, and a soul at peace with its 
Maker, and that, reader, is happily also within our 
reach. 


A TEAR, dropped in the silence of a sick chamber, 
often rings in heaven with a sound which belongs not 
to earthly trumpet or bells. 


The activity of society, busied about its elé- 


_gancies or necessities, takes too little account of 


those operations which regard the bustling inter- 
change of commerce and the classified dignities of 
birth and profession with as little concern as the 
gardener would feel for the ant-hill, full of life as 
it may be, which with his shovel he throws from 
one end of the bed to the other, yet, since on 
the people lies the pressure of war, or the incon- 
venience of national loss, it is not a wise indiffer- 
ence; but without materials to judge by, to this 


looking out into the arrangements of states around 


us there is little attraction. To understand the 
Circassian question, which now is arousing atten- 
tion through Europe, instigating Russia to dis- 
pleasure, and Turkey to preparations for war, it is 
necessary to premise, in addition to what was men- 
tioned in the last number, a few remarks on the 
relations between Russia and Turkey for some years 
past. Three centuries ago, Turkey was the most 
demonstrative of the European powers. Tartar in 
origin, she had seized the capital of the Greek 
empire, and her forces were repeatedly beneath the 
walls of Vienna; Poland and the Southern States 
of the now Russian empire on the Don and Volga 
owned allegiance to her, and the one time Persian 
territories south of the Caucasus acknowledged 
her military authority. Mahometanism is too 
luxurious a religion for a State in a condi- 
tion of prosperity. While fanatic proselyt- 
ism arouses the Mussuiman, the sensuous per- 
missions of his creed hold a diminished influence. 
When extension of the faith gives place to the 
refinements of an Eastern climate, and the ease of 
a master’s station, the daily bracing of the will, 
which obedience to the dictates of the Christian faith 
encourages, and on which the national character for 
progress depends, is lost, decay begins, till the state 
of the “sick man’”’ is the parallel of the people who 
own the Koran as their guide. Checked in her 
military career, both by Austria and Poland, on the 
north-west, and by Russia on the north-east of the 
Black Sea, the power of the Sultan over the 
Tartar tribes has gradually waned for the last 
hundred years. The great start in political growth 
which Peter the Great gave to the Russian 
Empire, altered the relative influence in Europe of 
Turkey and Russia. The whole system of the 
Russian Empire is an organized camp. The ranks 
of society are regulated by reference to military 
commands. The liberal professions are regarded ax 
part of the military system, and precedence is 
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allotted to the major over the ensign, whatever may 
be the relative professional merits. The Govern- 
mental register determines each man’s nobility, and 
the penalty for not serving the Government in 
some capacity, either military, civil, or in the 
liberal professions, for three generations, is to be 
degraded to the rank of the peasant, and lose all 
advantages of the upper ranks. With such a 
system, the whole pressure of society is in favour 
of extension of territory to provide for social 
ition. Bringing to bear on the hordes of the 
teppes the advantages which the civilization of 
the West had placed in his hands during Peter's 
reign, the Russian territory was advanced to the 
Caspian and in the reign of Catharine 11.Turkey was 
expelled from the Crimea and the districts north of 
the Kuban; not sufficiently strong to demand the ces- 
sion to herself of the Tartar territory, at the treaty 
signed 1774, at Kutschouc Kainardji, a village on the 
right bank of the Danube, between her General 
Roumanoff and the Grand Vizier of the Sultan. 
Russia established the freedom of the inhabitants 
of the Crimea of the Budjac and the Kuban, and 
“forbade the Porte to interfere further with the 
election of Khans, or in the political, civil, and 
internal affairs of the same ; but, on the contrary, 
to acknowledge the said Tartar nation in its 
political and civil state, upon the same footing as 


” 


and are dependent on God alone. 





Crimea from Turkey, then shortly to annex it; it js 
similarly ingenious to declare a territory over which 
Turkey never possessed sovereignty to be hers 
that in the eyes of the maritime Powers of Europe 
she may, on the earliest occasion, having reclaimed 
it from Turkey, make a show of territorial right 
over its coasts, for the better accomplishment of its 
subjugation by arms. This was effected by the 
Treaty of Adrianople, 1829. Under plea of seeking 
a defined boundary for her trans-Caucasian pro. 
vinces between herself and Turkey which would 
obviate misunderstanding, she adroitly inserted 
into article 1V., while enumerating the several 
provinces which lay north of the boundary, the 
words, ‘‘as well as the whole coast of the Black 


Sea, from the mouth of the Kuban to the Port of | 


St. Nicholas” (at the southern extremity of her 
trans-Caucasian possessions). Thus at one time 


grouping the Circassians with the inhabitants of | 


the flat lands north of the Kuban, over which 
latter Turkey did hold authority. Russia de- 
clared all to be free; at another, no conquests 
having been made by Turkey, but, on the contrary, 
Russia having annexed the Crimea and the terri- 
tory north of the Kuban, she acknowledges that 
Circassia is under the authority of the Porte, and 
finally reclaims from the Porte the same territory, 


_while they who occupy it are unaware of the trans- 
the other Powers who are governed by themselves, | 


Having thus | 


severed their connection with the Porte, Russia’s | 
next movement was to incorporate the Crimea, the | 
coast of the Seaof Azof,and the neighbouring tribes | 


north of the Kuban. 


The Circassians have as yet | 


frustrated her purpose; the mountains of the 


Caucasus offering them a fortress from which they 
could not be ejected or destroyed. Southward of 
the Caucasus, the provinces of Georgia, Imeritia, 


Mingrelia, and Gouriel, she gained from Persia; | 


similarity of religious faith favouring the possession 
and defence against the Persians, disposing the 
king of Georgia in 1807 to bequeath his territory 
to the Emperor of Russia. In a subsequent Treaty 
with Turkey, date December 28th, 1783, the 
second article says, “The Imperial Court of 
Russia will never avail itself of the rights which the 
Khans of the Tartars had formed over the territory 
of the fortress Soudjouk Calé, and therefore she 
acknowledges it to Silene to the Porte in entire 
sovereignty.’’ The third article says, “ In admit- 
ting the river Kuban to be the frontier in the 
Kuban, the said Court of Russia renounces at the 
same time all the Tartar nations who are on the 
other side of that river, that is to say between it 
and the Black Sea.” The fortress of Soudjouk 
Calé is about twenty-four miles along the coast, 
south of Anapa, a port at the south-east corner of 
the Black Sea, both lying on the level strip of land 
which runs between the mountains inhabited by 
the Circassians and the Black Sea, and commanded 
by the rifles of the mountaineers, should any of 
the garrison stray beyond their fortifications ; only 
therefore tenable from being supplied with stores 
from the sea. It was ingenious to disconnect the 


| 


fer of their allegiance to one power or the other, 
since they own obedience or allegiance to none. 
The Circassians themselves at length, learning that 
that independence which they had so firmly main- 
tained was ignored in state documents, met in 
public assembly, and published a declaration, of 
which the following, quoted by Lord Dudley Stuart 
in the House of Commons, is a portion :— 


“ Tt is, therefore, with the profoundest humiliation, 
that we have learned that our country is marked in all 
the maps printed in Europe as a portion of Russia ; 
that treaties of which we know nothing should have 
been signed between Russia and Turkey, pretending 
to hand over to the Russians these warriors that made 


Russia tremble, aud these mountains where her foot- 
steps have never come; that Russia tells in the west 


that the Circassians are her slaves, or wild bandits or 
savages, whom no kindness can soften and no laws can 
restrain. We most solemnly protest in the face of 
Heaven against such womanly arts and falsehoods. 
We answer words with words, but it is truth against 
falsehood. For forty years we have protested tri- 
umphantly against accusations with our arms ; this ink 
as the blood we have spilt declares our independence, 
and these are the seals of men who have known no 
superior save the decision of their countrymen, who 
understand no subtle argument ; but who know how 
to use their weapons when the Russians come within 
their reach. Who has the power to give us away! 
Our allegiance is offered to the Sultan ; but if he is at 
peace with Russia, he cannot accept it, for Circassia is 
at war. Our allegiance is a free offering. He cannot 
sell it, for he has not bought it. It is by arms, not 
words, that a country must be conquered. If Russia 
conquers us it will not be by arms, but by cutting off 
our communication, and making use of Turkey and 
Persia as if they were already hers, by rendering the 
sea impassable as if it were her own, by blockading our 
coast, by destroying not only our vessels, but those of 
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other states which approach us, by depriving us of a 
market for our produce, by preventing us from obtain- 
ing salt, gunpowder, and other necessaries of life, by 
depriving us of hope. But we are independent. We 
are at war. We are victors. The representatives of 
the Emperor, who numbers us in Europe as his slaves, 
who marks this country on the map as his own, has 
lately opened communications with the Circassians, 
not to offer pardon for rebellion, but to bargain for the 
retreat of 20,000 men enveloped by our people, and to 
make arrangement for exchange of prisoners.” (Signed 
by 19 Circassian Chiefs). 


THE MONTHLY MIRROR 
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Aw Englishman’s salutation invariably embodying 
some remark upon the weather, it is, we may presume, 
perfectly en régle that our first “reflections” should | 
incline to the same topic, and with the observation that | 
the season has been “remarkably mild for the time of | 
year,” proceed also to explode any lingering belief in the 
old adage, that “a green winter makes a fat church- 
yard” —it having been lately proved by certain incon- 
testable statistics that the contrary was the fact, the 
number of deaths being in proportion to the severity of | 
the winter months, and that during the prevailing | 
mildness of the last few weeks the mortality has been 
considerably less than at a corresponding period when 
the weather was, so to speak, more seasonable. | 

It is officially announced that the marriage of the | 
Prince of Wales will take place early in March. Some | 
surprise has been expressed at the celebration of the | 
royal nuptials during Lent, and it is reported that Her 
Majesty regrets the circumstance, and is desirous that | 
her people should be apprised of her regret ; but that | 
State reasons render it unavoidable. The marriage is | 
to be solemnised at Windsor. Shortly after the mar- | 
riage, the Royal pair will hold an evening reception at | 
St. James’s Palace, when those who are invited will | 
have an opportunity of offering their congratulations, | 
In the course of the year levees will be held on the 
part of her Majesty by the Prince of Wales, and 
drawing-rooms by one of the Royal Princesses, or, after 
her marriage, by the Princess of Wales. 

The most pressing necessity seems to have been re- 
lieved by the funds so liberally subscribed for the relief of | 
the sufferers in Lancashire, though we trust that those 
who have it in their power to aid this patiently suffering 
people will not abate in their efforts. It has been 
resolved to draw upon the surplus Indian Relief Fund | 
to the amount of £20,000 to aid the subscriptions in | 
their behalf. 

The theatres have contributed,as usual, greatly to the | 
diversions of Christmastide, though the old-fashioned 
pantomime, de rigeur, has been almost displaced by the | 
burlesque and spectacle. Covent Garden takes the 
lead in this form of entertainment In the grand trans- | 
formation scene of Beauty and the Beast Mr. W. Calcott 
has excelled himself, a more picturesque and effective 
coup it would be difficult to conceive ; while the comi- 
calities of the Messrs, Payne, father and son, make 
the performance a genuine masterpiece of pantomimic 
humour. 

At the Princess’s Riquet with the Tuft thoroughly 
vindicates its claim to the description in the bills, as 
being “entirely new and original, magical, paradoxical, 
pictorial, grand, and comic.” The transformation is 
an exquisite production by Mr. W. Beverley. Mr. R. 





_ leries. 
by Miss Louise Keeley, and the several parts are 
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Power as clown, Messrs. Milano and Halford as harle- 
quin and pantaloon represent the comic element. 

Drury-Lane has done its best, under the revivifyin 
hand of Mr. Marsh Nelson, to cast off the fae Leeated 
appellations of “Old Drury,” and when to these 
attractions are added those of a truly “ monster pan- 
tomime” we cannot wonder that “full houses” have 
been the unvarying rule since its opening on Boxing- 
night, both at the evening and morning performances, 
Mr. Falconer (the present lessee) has done wisely in 
making the pantomime the great feature at this season. 
Little Goody Two-shoes, or liarlequin Cock Robin, so 
fully realises al] pre-conceived ideas of the legitimate 
Christmas entertainment, that to attempt description 
would be a task of supererogation. Thescenes are pretty 
in the extreme, that of the Wood Nymphs’ Haunts 
especially so. Here we meet, too, with many of our old 
favourites— Little Boy Blue, Cock Robin, and the Fairy 
Goodnature. The place of the ordinary transformation 
scene is taken by a beautiful view (Messrs. Grieve and 
Telbin) of the interior of the International Exhibition, 
When we add that the part of columbine is filled by 
Madame Boleno. and that the double company of 
clowns, harlequins, and pantaloons is composed of 
Messrs. St. Mayne, Boleno, Lauri, and Cormack, and 
that Miss Lydia Thompson appears as Goody Two-shoes, 
we think enough will have been said to establish the 
fame of the “monster pantomime” with all lovers of 
that class of entertainment. 

At the Haymarket the musical extravaganza of Mr. 
W. Brough, Rasselas, or the Happy Valley, forms the 
vehicle for all sorts of charming effects and wordy drol- 
The hero of the piece is efficiently represented 


suitably filled by Messrs. Compton, Tilbury, Chippen- 
dale, and Clark. The scenery, by Messrs. Connor and 
Morris, is very effective and draws down the applause 
it so justly merits. 

The Adelphi is supplied by Mr. HW. G. Byron with 
the burlesque pantomime of George De Barnwell, and, 
the tragic events being represented to have occurred 
only ina dream, the whole is thus denuded of its most 
objectionable points. Mr. De Barnwell is represented 
by Mr. Toole, Miss Woolgar takes the part of the 
heroine, Mr. Paul Bedford plays the “uncle”’ (a pawn- 
broker) with all possible unction, and Miss Kelly, Messrs, 
Smith and Suchenees. fill up the list? The transforma- 
tion scene isan exquisite performance of Mr.C. 8. James ; 
Messrs. Lauri, Hildyard, Paulo, and Le Barr form a 
comic quartett of no ordinary ability; while the per- 
formauces of Arthur and Bertrand, the two clowns of 
Rothomago, from’ the Theitre Impérial du ChAtelet, 
form a feature as entertaining as novel to their present 
audiences. 

Goldenhair the Good was withdrawn after the first 
fortnight of its opening, to make way for the Dark 
Cloud. This house, under the able management of 
Mr. Frank Matthews, offers a most attractive bill of 


fare, of which by no means the least attractive items 


are the names of himself and his amiable lady in two 
of the prineipal pieces. 

Ivanhoe at the Strand has been unhappily deprived 
of its bright particular attraction in the person of 
Mr. Clark, who is still suffering from the injury sus- 
tained by a fall from his horse. Such a vacancy it is by 
no means easy to fill, and the last person equal or 
competent to that task is the one upon whom it has 
devolved. We sincerely hope that ere these lines 
appear Mr. Clark may have resumed his place as the 
inimitable father of the incomparable Rebecea (Mr. 
Rogers). The burlesque is capital, and filled with those 
far-fetched and extraordivary puns by which the incor- 
rigible Mr. Byron never fails to send his andience 
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home with aching sides, and spirits lighter for the few left Englan 


hours’ thorough amusement. 

The Theatre Royal, Westminster, which, under Mr. 
Boucicault’s active and renovating hands, has arisen in 
} lace of the old equestrian arena of Astley’s, bids fair, 


and justly, to become a favourite with the public, for 
whom that gentleman has so successfully catered. Lady — 


Bird, or 
conception, of novel design, and brilliant execution. 


Messrs. Huline (Lord Dundreary and Mosquito) are | 
Mr. Dupre as harlequin, and Mias | 


capital ; and wit 
Cushnie for columbine, make up a most efficient panto- 
mimic corps. Our long time favourite, Madame Celeste, 
is here, and shares with Mrs. Boucicault the triumph 


arlequin Lord Dundreary, is an original | 
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d for the Southern States of America; 

where he intends taking service under “ Stonewall” 
Jackson. 

We grieve to record the death of Mr. Solomon, the 

_ popular English painter. He died at Biarritz, at the 


early age of forty years; he had been but recently 
married. His picture of “Drowned, Drowned,” and 
_‘* Waiting for the Verdict,” would alone suffice to keep 
_his memory long alive among lovers of real art. 

A biography of the late Sheridan Knowles, by his 
son-in-law, the Rev. W. Dobbin, is announced. 

The Story of the Life of John Anderson, the fugitive 
slave, will shortly be published by Mr. Tweedie. 
The list of new publications is not a very extended 





of The Relief of L: cknow. 

Robin Hood forms the piéce de résistance at the 
Olympic. The scenery is admirable, the acting excel- 
lent, and the fairy effects among the most gorgeous 
which the season has furnished. 
half as engaging and graceful as their representatives 
here, we cannot wonder at their invincibility. Madlle. 
Latimer, Haydon and Raynham, with Miss Hughes as 
Maid Marian, are in themselves a host. 

A very org entertainment is being given at the 
Egyptian 
Scotland,’ including extracts from the celebrated 
“ Noctes Ambrosianz,” and a “ Nicht wi’ Burns.” 

The Crystal Palace claimed a large amount of the | 
sight-seers on Boxing Day. The entertainments have | 
been on the usual monster scale. A Christmas tree 
sixty-three feet in height, decorated with unlimited | 
ornamental keepsakes and bonbonniéres is no common | 
object. Grand “ prismatic effects,” flags, banners, | 
gymnasts, vocalists, regimentalists, Blondia on bis rope, | 
and, to conclude, a real Christmas pantomine, in which 
the fact that only one performer appears adds the | 
element of novelty to its other attractions, | 

The Polytechnic has this year added to its ever varied 
and delightful entertainments one which, it were not 
saying too much to assert, outdoes in singularity and 
interest any hitherto displayed at this popular place of. 
amusement. “A Strange Lecture,” a Mr. Pepper, 
consists of the most remarkable optical delusions, exe- 
cuted by means of the photodrone, a new invention. 
The figures, &c. are thrown forward upon the stage with | 
such an appearance of solidity and reality, that the 
most sceptical sight-seer is baffled in all his conjectures, 
and cannot refuse credence to the belief that the objects 
are really there, until the idea is utterly scouted by a 
person vege? walking “through” them. The scene 

urports to illustrate Dickens's tale of the “ Haunted | 
an,” and certainly no other illustration could so | 
thoroughly convey the facts of that story to the eye. | 
Description must, however, fail to give any adequate 
idea of this very extraordinary exhibition ; we strongly 
recommend our readers to go, and judge for themselves. 

Mr. Charles Dickens is about to read “ David Copper- 
field,” at the British Embassy in Paris, for the relief of 
the distressed English poor in that city. We under- 
stand that all the tickets were at once sold at twenty 
francs each. 

There is a report, that that engaging and graceful 
singer, Madile. Patti, is about to be married. 

We bear that Mr. Wallace, the English composer, is 
at work upon an opera intended for production at 
Covent Garden next season. 

Rumour says that Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean are 
about to leave England for Australia ; the same 
authority acquaints us that a Scotch drama, from the 

ven of Mr. Boucicault, founded on the “ Heart of Mid- 
othian,” is ip preparation at the Theatre Royal, West- 
minster. From the same source we have the intimation 
that Mr. G. Lawrence (author of Guy Livingstone) has 


'D 


If the foresters were | 


all, by Mr. Kennedy, with the “Songs of | 


one. We proceed to enumerate a few of the best— 
The ms Joseph Locke, Civil Engineer, by Joseph 
evey, London (Bentley), may not on the first con- 
templation of its title induce any expectation of interest 
to any beyond those claiming some acquaintance with 
the subject of the biography. Such, however, is not 


_ the case ; the volume is replete with the most animated 


description, and details of general interest alternate with 
statistical information which none will pronounce de 
trop. We prophesy for Mr. Devey’s work a wide success. 

rande and Taylor's Chemistry. London (John 
Davies). The student will welcome this very able and 


interesting volume, which is from the joint pens of 


William Thomas Brande, F.R.S., and Alfred Swaine 
Taylor, F.R.S. The important science of chemistry has 
its followers in every grade of the educated classes. 

Benevolence has made its appearance in the world of 
literature in a very pleasing and acceptable form. The 
Foggy Night at Offord, by that versatile and industrious 
author, fs Henry Wood, is expressly written, we un- 
derstand, for the benefit of the Lancashire Fund, to 
which all the profits are to be devoted. It is an 
attractive pleasantly told tale, though we are bound to 
confess that we did not recognise the hand of the writer 
at all till the few closing chapters, when the interest 
culminates and becomes positively melodramatic. 

The Two Catherines, or which ts the Heroine? 
(Macmillan & Co.) A capitally told tale, and one which 


_ deserves a larger share of notice than we can afford here. 
. The style is nervous, original, the incidents natural, 


and the characters well developed. Strange to say 
there is not an atom of love—properly so-called—in the 
tale from beginning toend. Let not our fair readers 
scorn on that account; rather let their curiosity have 
way, and learn how a life may have somewhat of in- 
terest and adventure on which love has never shone. 

The children are not forgotten in those seasonable 
preparations which load our table with decorated 
volumes, whose outward brilliancy, in many cases, we 
find eclipsed by the sterling value of the contents. 

Christmas Tales, from the German and other sources 
(Longmans), is a continuation of “ Laurie’s Entertaining 
Library "—delightful reading, and well adapted to 
make its bearer heartily welcome in the nursery circle. 

Our Soldiers and Our Sailors (Griffith & Farren). 
Companion volumes, by Mr. Kingston, containing the 
accounts of the great campaigns and engagements, by 
land and by sea, of the British army and navy during 
the reign of Queen Victoria. Capital reading for the 
boys, whose hearts will, we doubt not, be stirred to 
ambition and patriotism by the recital of the deeds of 
daring so stirringly related. 

Davis School Days, or Deeds speak louder than 
Words (Dean & Son, Ludgate Hill). This is one of the 
most admirable little stories we have met with for 
some time. The style is natural, the characters of the 
boys not overstrained ; the interest is well kept up ; in 
short, it deserves to be the favourite we are convinced 
it must prove with all who read it. 
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THE 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Tuts favourite residence of royalty, and delight- 
ful resort of pleasure-seekers in the summer 
holidays, is situated on an eminence, rising from 
the bank of the Thames; the building of the 
Castle itself dates as far back as the reign of 
William I. Since then very considerable altera- 
tions have been made by succeeding monarchs, 
more especially by George IV., in whose reign it 
assumed its present magnificent character. ‘These 
improvements, which cost £2,000,000, were com- 
menced on the birthday of George IV., August 12, 
1824, when His Majesty laid the first stone of 
George the Fourth’s Gateway, on the south side of 
the quadrangle. 

One of the most beautiful portions of the edifice 
is the Chapel of St. George, which presents itself 
on passing under Henry the Eighth’s Gateway. 
The grandeur of the architecture, the fine specimens 
of stained glass, the emblazoned devices, arms, &c., 
on the ceiling, and the richly-gilt and fine-toned 
organ, strike the visitor at once with awe and 
astonishment, filling him with admiration. Several 


monuments and tombs of deceased Kings claim our | 


attention here, but none more exquisite than the 
cenotaph to the memory of the Princess Charlotte, 
which has been so often described, as to render it 
unnecessary to enter into details, and which must 
indeed be seen to be appreciated as it deserves. In 
this Chapel repose the last remains of the lamented 
Prince Consort, and here in a few days will be 
celebrated the nuptials of the Prince of Wales, 
with the fair Alexandra, Princess of Denmark. 
Between the two wards of the Castle, stands the 
Keep, or Round Tower, built on the summit of a 
lofty artificial mound ; it was anciently surrounded 
by a fosse, now filled up and converted into a 
shrubbery and garden. From the battlements is 
gained one of the most splendid views over the 
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surrounding country, unequalled perhaps for extent 
and magnificence. } 
are visible. 

The State Apartments are decorated with painted 
ceilings, Gobelin tapestry, and enriched with a 
valuable collection of paintings, by the first masters. 
The Waterloo Chamber, in which many of the 
state banquets take place, is 45 feet high, 98 feet 
long, and 47 feet broad; it contains a series of 
thirty-eight portraits of those distinguished persons 
connected with the battle of Waterloo, painted by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. The Vandyck and Zucea- 
relli Rooms are devoted to the productions of the 
masters whose names they bear; the State Ante- 


_ Room is decorated with exquisite carvings of fow), 


fish, fruit, and flowers, by the celebrated Gibbons, 
the ceiling, painted by Verrio, represents a Banquet 
The Guard Chamber contains a 
collection of arms and armour very ingeniously 
disposed, and some whole length figures are clad in 
the armour of the personages whose names are 
written on the bracket beneath. Here, too, is seen 
a portion of the fore-mast of the Victory, Lord 
Nelson’s Flag Ship at Trafalgar, perforated by a 
cannon ball, with many other interesting relics. 

St. George’s Hell, as associated with the Order 
of the Garter and the chivalry of England, possesses 
much interest. It 1s 200 feet in length, 34 feet 
broad, and 82 feet high. At the east end is placed 
the Throne, behind which, on twenty-four separate 
shields, the arms of each Sovereign are emblazoned, 
from Edward II. to William LV. 

The Gold Pantry consists of two large fire-proof 
rooms at the north-east angle of the Castle. These 
contain numerous rare and costly articles. Among 
them are the celebrated Humer, the figure of a 
bird, studded with precious stones worth £30,000, 
—a tiger’s head, of solid gold, large as life, is also 
of immense value. These were taken from Tippoo 
Saib, at the storming of Seringapatam. But it 
would be useless attempting to describe the num- 
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berless articles—the cups, salvers, shields, vases, 
tankards, candelabra, &c, of which this costly col- 
lection is formed, all executed by the most celebrated 
artists, and in the richest materials. Here, too, 
will be seen the celebrated St. George candelabrum ; 
but we can linger no longer in this treasure-house, 
and must hasten to conduct our visitors to the 
beauties which await them without the Caatle. 

Opposite the entrance to the Round Tower is a 
covered flight of steps which conducts to the North 
Terrace, open to the public every day. The scenery 
from this point is truly charming; a flight of steps 
communicates with the new flower garden, which is 
tastefully laid out, and ornamented with bronze 
and marble statues; in the centre is a beautiful 
fountain. 

The stables, kennels, and aviary will claim a 
due proportion of the visitor’s attendance,—more 
especially the latter.—which contains an extremely 
rare and curious collection of birds ; but the parks, 
with their noble trees, magnificent slopes, and wide 
expanse of elastic turf, vie in their attractions with 
those of the Castle itself. 

The Home Park, in which the accompanying 
illustration was taken, in the immediate vicinity of 
the Castle, is about five miles in circumference. 
On the south-east stands Herne’s Oak, with its 
scathed limbs and barkless trunk. Opinions vary 
on the score of the genuineness of this interesting 
relic; some asserting that the original tree was 
felled by command of George III.; others firmly 
maintaining that this is the veritable oak of 
which Shakspeare wrote. Two other magnificent 
sera of the genus are seen in this vicinity. 

ne, called William the Conqueror’s Oak, measures 
thirty feet round ; the other is thirty-six feet in cir- 
cumference, and probably dates from the same 
remote period. 

The Great Park contains 1,800 acres, and is 
stocked with several thousand head of fallow deer. 
The Long Walk—that noble avenue, which to 
describe is simply impossible, since no words can 
do justice to the grandeur of its design and beauty 
of effect—is nearly three miles in length, having a 
carriage-drive in the centre, with foot-paths on 
each side, shaded by a double row of magnificent 
elms, planted in 1670, At the further extremity, 
upon an eminence, is placed a colossal statue of 
George III., executed by Mr. Westmacott. The 
prospect from this situation is one of the most 
delightful in the neighbourhood of Windsor, com- 
bining a general view of the Castle with the luxu- 
riant landscape of the adjacent country. 

About six miles from Windsor is situated that 
retreat of fairy loveliness called Virginia Water. 
The ride thither from Bishopsgate is through a 
succession of delightful views, in which Art has so 
judiciously ministered to nature as to have en- 
hanced her charms. This ride terminates at the 
Fishing Temple, an elegant summer pavilion, having 
a tastefully disposed flower-garden on the land 
front, with a fountain in the centre stocked with 
gold and silver fish. The lake expands to a con- 
siderable width, and for upwards of a mile continues 


its placid course, overhung by larch, pine, and fir 
trees, between banks of turf smooth as a mirror, 
Dispersed about the grounds are romantically 
designed hermitages, caves, and artificial ruins ; at 
one spot the water forms a beautiful cascade, 
descending into a glen shaded with beautiful plan- 
tations of birch, willow, and acacia. Shadowy seats 
and cosy nooks abound throughout the whole of 
these enchanting regions, and the summer after- 
noon may be dreamed away in a waking vision of 
harmony and loveliness, while wandering amid the 
secluded charms of Virginia Water. 

We have so far endeavoured to give a slight 
sketch of Windsor Castle, and its environs, so long 
the pride and delight of English hearts, made 
doubly so by the events of the past and present 


year. Within its walls now rests the “ Father of | 


our kings to be ;” under its roof, ere another month 
is past, our future King plights his troth to her 
who will one day share his throne. 








‘LAST THOUGHTS AT INKERMANN, 





Cold, cold as death ! the cold bright stars above, 
Was itadream? I thought I was at home— 

I thought I felt the flutter of her dress 

Just as I used to feel it, when she bent 

To kiss and bless me, thinking that I slept. 

It must have been a dream —Where am I now ? 
I’m lying here upon the cold hill side. 

Are these all dead around me? Must I die? 
And no one tell my mother how I fell ? 

I’m very young—l never thought to die 

So soon—It’s strange how clear I see all now; 
And if I’d ever thought to die so young— 

And if the last few months could come again, 

I would not spend them as they have been spent. 
And yet I was not halfso bad as some. 

I could not quite forget my mother’s face— 

Or else I might have done all others did. 

I am so cold—so very cold—so wet— 

They'll surely say it was a glorious day! 
Straight up those heights—Ha ! how we climbed, 
Right in the face of all their host we climbed— 
Right in the teeth of all those guns—straight up— 
Straight on—where none but England dared— 
We dared and climbed—and here I’m on the top. 
“Once gain the mountain top,” she used to read 
“ And thou art free.” I never turned to look ; 
Forward we went straight up to Victory ! 
When powder failed us, then the General said 
“You've got your bayonets,” and on we climbed 
Amid the thorny bushes, and the fog. 

They'll say in England ‘twas a glorious day ! 
Mother will hear it was a glorious day ! 

They'll write it in our history, and boys 

Will read of Alma and of Inkermann 

And long to join the 7th and 63rd. 

Ah! if I could but tell them at the last 

They'll wish so much undone, that now they do 
And dream it manly! It is but a dream, 

And now I wake, it haunts me still. My God, 
Forgive me now for all I’ve done amiss— 
Saviour, can angels joy o’er such as 1? 

What flutters near me? Mother, is it you? 





M. E.G. | 
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LEAVES FROM AN OXFORD PORTFOLIO. 


_ LEAF XV.—MUSsIC. 


I HAVE come up from my Curacy fora Clergyman’s 
Fortnight, at Christmas time, and am adding my 
own and my wife’s item of familiar faces to the 
garland at my Father's fireside. Evergreen the 
garland is, and shall, I trust, prove its title to the 
name, 2s the winters pass by, and would fain scatter 
its clothing, and render it bare. Yet not only a 
garland of dull hard leaves ;—rather, a wreath of 
immortal flowers ; nor these the crisp little miseries 
commonly known as such. Our Home flowers pre- 
serve their delicacy and their fragrance, as wel 
their life; nor do they barter in their siuakibatdon 
all that is flower-like ; yea, the very essence of a 
flower ;—for the poor possession of unfading faded- 
ness. 

We do our best to keep them fresh, and that 
with dew from above, in this dying world ; that, in 
the next, we may but continue and perfect earth’s 
beginning and development, and not have to begin 
all over again, and go back toa time before our 
hearts became estranged. It is better, and more 
beautiful, and holier, that death should find the 
heart’s affections fresh and unchanged, than that 
the first years of Heaven should find us busy i in the 
sad work of restoring faded flowers. 

I am sitting, then, in my Father’s drawing-room, 
and Hilton is once more at the Piano, as “of old. 
Not much changed is he, save that his attire is that 
of a Clergyman ; and that he is growing a beard ! 

But his performances have thrown me off the 
balance of last-leaf resolutions, Methought to have 
written a staid and sober narrative; and to have 

walked sedately arm-in-arm with my reader, through 
some vast events of the flying Oxford hours. Lo, 
now all this fair intent frustrated! for myriad 
sprites, that obey the Master’s fingers, summon up 
into my mind crowding thoughts and fancies con- 
cerning Music. They must be caught, these butter- 
flies of the hour, and pinned securely down, in that 
choice cabinet known as the National Magazine, 
drawer number 75, case 13. And, together with 
them, some foreign specimens, secured from Hil- 
ton’s snatches of talk with me, concerning his 
magic art, during the waste of silence, between the 
oases of sound. 

What luxury, to lean back in this armchair, and 





be raised up, on the strong pinions of Music, into | 


a higher atmosphere ;—one above the smoke, and 
the mist, and the depressing exhalations of daily 
life ;—set to float, serene, exulting, in a soft and 
azure sky! I shut my eyes; I see again the little 
college room ; it is again the wooden easy chair on 
which I then reclined to listen ; my undergraduate’ s 
gown is thrown over the back as a cushion for my 
head; my square cap is on my knees; and the 
grave face is again bending towards the two photo- | 
graphs above him, of a wide, lurid-lit, rolling, | 
barren sea. Or I open my eyes ; and now it is not 
only the college friend, in college rooms, but the | 








'time to advance and gain the mastery. 


| flag ; 


thus free to soar, 
_latively delicious, are such times. 
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Clergyman “a betothensin-lar, 3 in my y Fat ner? 8 deows 
ing-room. THis dark skirts envelope the chintz 
music-stool,—which, as I sit, looks like a kind of 
mermaid substitute for his legs. The face of the 
Apollo on the piano-forte looks, at last, perfectly 
satisfied. There is no fire in the room; but the 
day is not cold, though it be the last day of the 
Old Year; and the music warms me. 

Tama different being, while [ listen. Somehow 
I feel better in health- stronger in constitution ; 
the “‘ wheels of being,” before somewhat slow, seem 
on a sudden, to recover them from their lethargy, 
and to turn on easy axles, and with quick revolu- 
tions. 

My heart feels a gladness and exultation ; some- 
thing of that spring and ecstasy that strong 
health seems to give to hearts innocent and young. 
A higher degree of life seems to quicken its vibra- 
tions, and to warm its streams at their fountain- 
head. That light springiness, seldom, but some- 
times felt, where strong health is an infrequent 
guest, makes life another thing just now. 

My mind, also, feels the releasing spell. Thought 
seems easier and freer; and fancies come thick as 
primroses on a bank in spring. Sometimes they 
cower and huddle, as in aconfining cage; or, at 
most, hop up and down in dull monotony on the 
voor little low perch of some common-place idea. 
But Music hath set the door wide ; and, lo, they 
escape on glad wing into tho delicious heaven! 
Let them beat there the free exulting pinion; let 
their light soaring last, while it may. Soon will 
the spell cease, the glorious magic that freed them ; 
and they shall fecl their wings tire, and their spirits 

g; and heaviness shall creep over their unaccus- 
tomed lightness, and the spirit of Death win the 
mastery again over the spirit of Life. Soon shall 
they be fain to seek the cage again, and the door 
be closed, and the monotonous hop be resumed ; 
and what that mad escapade had taken out of the m, 
be recruited with groundsel, and seeds, and water. 

Those seasons are rare, at least with me, when 
the heart is thus instinct with life, and the mind 
Comparatively rare, but super- 
And I think, 
when a dull time hath come, and the mind is fur red 
and inactive, and the body out of sorts, that it will 


be no light thing i in Heaven's happiness, the mere 


always feeling well; yea, in a manner exceeding 
far, and that for common food, life’s rarest feasts of 
living. 

I said, the spirit of Death overcomes the spirit of 
Life: after such time of unusual vigour of Life's 
power. ‘There is, indeed, a contest in us between 
these spirits, and the forces of Death—that Fabius 
Cunctator—hold them back awhile, but only in 
All the 


_ while Life’s fresh impetuous onset is being made, in 
our young years, that dark and wary General re- 


_mains on the hills, and watches. 
| those onsets, wild and impetuous though ome be, 
will wear away, certainly and surely, the ran 


He knows that 


5 of 
that rash and inexperienced leader. Thinner and 
thinner the ranks appear ; less and less sufficient 
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the garrisons left in Life’s conquests ; more and more | and listen, 


a a that once gay, eager army. 
al 


way in our years, Death silently, noiselessly, in | 


good array, draws his forces closer, and advances | 


upon his weakened enemy. ‘True, the fight is kept 


up with more or Jess of spirit and obstinacy, accord- eye and ruffled feathers. 


But its issue is never 


ing to the individual case. 
doubtful. One by one, Life’s conquests are wrested 
from it, the enjoyment of the world first, and then 
the world itself. Singly, and in straggling parties, 
the unequal contest is continued. Life dies hard. 
But, at length, the last scant fragment of the gay 
colours flutters no longer :— 


“ And Death’s pale flag is ‘now’ advanced there.” 


Still, Death pursuing Life is Achilles pursuing 
Hector, and the victor’s death follows on the 
victory. I mean not to write too gravely now; 
but He who is our Lire, shall, for them who love 
His appearing, raise a conquering standard, and 
rally from their dust those forces of Life again, 
never to be more defeated, never to know another 
check. None of Death’s skirmishing parties: dull 
fits and depressions, heavy heartedness and heavy 
headedness ;—always a singing in the heart without 
those long alternations of sigh 
that long morning, after the sorrow which did but 
endure for a night! Even now, even here, while 
we battle with his conquering armies, and lose 
ground day by day; even now, with our ranks 
thinned and our forces shattered,—yea, even at 
such a time, may we ry, “QO, Deatu, where is 
thy sting ? O, Grave, where is thy victory ?” 

Much mistaken are men when they talk of the 
suicide as being “weary of life.” Fond and idle 
talkers! *tis death of which he has grown thus 
insupportably weary. Pressed so hard by those 
conquering forces, and not having enlisted against 
them that prevailing Ally, he resigns in despair the 
unequal contest. 
upon the point of the spears. This verse of the 
Poet touches the quick of the broken nail :— 


‘‘ Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 
No life that breathes with human breath, 
Has ever truly longed for death. 


*Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
Oh, life, not death, for which we pant ; 
More life, and fuller, that I want.” 


And the good man longs for death, not as death, 
but as the beginning of Life. 

Let me see. What gave rise to this disserta- 
tion? "I'was that accession, for the time, to Life’s 
vigour, by the magic of Hilton’s music. And 
back to this I come again, and to this I mean 
henceforth to keep. 

I could do great deeds, methinks, whilst listen- 
ing to music. That crashing Band before that 
tramp of feet, as the Guards march across the 
street in Piccadilly, causing a dead lock of vehicles ; 
it fills me with martial ardour, and gives the pulses 
that glow which would make it easy to lead the 


charge of the Light Brigade. And now, as I sit, | 


ing mov coming in | 


He casts himself from the tower | 








great unshaped thoughts seem to gather 


And, about | on the mind’s horizon; thoughts that may take the 


shape of poems, or of essays, or, it may be, accord- 
ing tothe music, of sermons. The spirit broods no 
more like a sick eagle, with huddled form, and dim 
Tt is up, miles high, in 
the transcendent ether, rejoicing in its capability 
of soaring, and in the vigour of its flight. Life is 
twice Life, in all its faculties and’force. Music is 
the elixir vite, an opiate and a tonic too, and 
instantaneous in its operation. 

Especially such music as I am hearing. For I 


| write as though I were still listening ; though that 


last day of the Old Year is of the past, and that 
Piano, to me, silent, and the minstrel far away. I 
am writing still under the influence of that magic, 


and securing a few straggling specimens from that 
| busy flock of thoughts that danced in the sunshine 


} 
| 
| 


of that hour. He played on; and the time for the 
train passed by unregarded ; for the fit, not to be 
commanded at will, was on him then, and its man- 
date was imperious. He dandled and nursed the 
pieces, as a mother might a child, bringing out 
their secret little excellencies, known only to him, 
but imparted to me, who sat and gathered music. 
I cannot perform,—do not understand the Science ; 


but I have a hungry ear, and a kindred soul for 








| 
| 


! 


that wordless Poetry, that made me capable of see- 
ing and grasping those easily missed, yet exquisite 
touches of the Master’s hand, when once pointed 
out. The whole, as a whole, is one glory; but the 
details which go to make up that whole, are worth, 
and will repay, separate and particular attention. 
So, in a landscape, after the wider enjoyment, you 
may pick out a tree or a crag by itself for a more 
individual delight ; yea, even a patch of gold-green 
moss, or a scarlet fungus, or a grey fringed lichen, 
on some hoary boulder at your feet. 

So, in the “Songs without Words,” observing 
that in me he had an appreciating, if an ignorant, 
listener, he would recur at the finish to some bar, 
for a relishing repetition ; perhaps it had, in itself, 
some lonely and separate sweetness, peculiar to it 
individually, besides its contribution to the beauty 


of the whole; just as a dewdrop is by itself a perfect 


thing, apart from and besides its share in the glory 


of the mountain stream. Or this one line possessed 


the Theme—the Thought which pervaded the whole. 
Perhaps it wound through the piece, like a thread 
of silver water through a valley ; hidden for a while, 
it might be, by some graceful tree tracery, but at 
the end, gliding back into notice, as quietly and 
naturally as when we take our place in a room 
again, from which we had not been seen to depart. 
And this re-appearance at the end would Hilton 
commend to my notice, dwelling and lingering 
fondly on the consummate gathering, at the finish, 
of the Master’s luxury of seemingly capricious 
thoughts ;—and those puffing, foolish, gasping 
engines, and the unquiet trains might come and go 
—and what cared he? Inthe music there was rest, 
for bustle, and, for confused noise, sounds sorted and 
arranged in their proper places ; harmony, music. 
He had the complete set of the “Songs without 
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Words —I hereby publicly thank Boosry for pub- 
lishing them cheap ;—and some new, or less known 
to me, did he introduce to my regard, besides those 
old-remembered favourites. Of the old ones there | 
was, of course, the Duet between the Bass and | 
Treble again ; 
Song, perhaps too plaintive to be merry, and more 
the song of fairy huntsmen than of vulgar flesh and 
blood. Others I know by heart, but not by name. 
They are, indeed, a cabinet, not only of jewels, but | 
of jewels cut and polished by the most consummate | 
art. 

Mendelssohn’s music is food for the intellect, 
not merely for the senses, like Italian music. This | 
latter enchants, indeed, the ear, and fills the soul | 
with a sensuous delight of voluptuous sound. But, 
I think, it goes not much beyond this; and the 


SSD 


and that wild weird Hunting | 


| 
| 


mind is left to starve, while the ear is rioting. Its 


pleasing power is akin to that of drink. 

faculties are entertained ; the higher, rather lulled | 

and drowned, than drawn into action. I do not 
say such music is not pleasing, but it pleases more, 

I think, the animal, than the Godlike part of our 
nature. 

But in Mendelssohn’s creations, the delight is of 
afar higher order. It is an intellectual delight : not 
simply and drily so; for it pleases the sense too, and 

caters for the want of each part of our nature. | 
speak with diffidence, scarcely even knowing the com- 
positions ; but perhaps Bach’s Fugues are more of 
the purely, and, so to speak, drily, intellectual 
order; and appeal, perhaps, hardly enough, to the 
exigencies of the senses. I believe that, where 
science exists for their appreciation, the intellectual 
repast provided by them is choice indeed. But— 
whether it apply to these, or no—I question 
whether there be not some fault in Art which cannot 
be enjoyed without the highest knowedge ; which 
can never be popular, I say not among the masses, 
but among the class of well-educated men: such a 
solitary Peak that it is only accessible to the two 
or three Adepts. 

This want of general human fellowship, and cold 
appeal to pure intellect, is, I think, a fault that 
interferes with the popularity of Wordsworth. 
Many of his poems, indeed, come with magic 
touch, on mind and heart too, and are at once 
embraced. But many are meditative isolations: 
and, while we admire their art, we remain 
unthrilled. I love the Poet, and his poetry ; 
mistake me not. Gloriousis much of it, delicious, 
heart-subduing; but then it is not of this half, 
but of the other, colder half, that I would speak. 
That is removed from this human atmosphere, and 
coldly, severely beautiful in the thinner heaven. 

For this reason is it, 1 think, that Tennyson’s 
poetry is, and will be, more popular than Words- 
worth’s. With all its deep thought, and appeal 
to the intellect, it feasts the sense too. It is more 
among us, and throbbing with us, than that of 
Wordsworth. And —lest you should say that I 
have wandered away from my theme altogether,— 
there always seems to me a similarity between 


Mendelssohn’s compositions and Tennyson's poetry. 


The lower | 


The same appeal both to the intellect and to the 
sense. The feast is intellectual, and the mind 
satisfied; but rhythm and melody are provided for 
the ear, ‘and a something of warm human feeling 
finds its way straight to the heart. And, in either, 
there seems nothing wanting. I should as soon 
think of putting words to Mendelssohn's music, as 
of putting music to Tennyson's words. The songs 
have their language, expressed without words ; and 
the poems have their music, perfect without sound. 
And I will cap this with confirmation oft quoted, 
but none the less beautiful: 


“ To gild refined gold, to paint the lily ; 
To throw a perfume on the violet ; 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow 3 ; or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 


Of course even Tennyson and Mendelssohn wiil 


never be popular, in the sense in which Byron and 


Moore, and Opera music are popular. 


Many seek 
not pleasure for the intellect, but only for the ear, 
in poetry and music; and prefer that which flows 
on, pleasing the senses, without effort to the mind. 
Melody in poetry, with something of a story, or 
with the recurrence of graceful and pleasing images 
and similes, gratifies and soothes their sense of 
beauty, without calling in much exertion of the 
thinking powers. The higher poetry gives, it is 
true, a higher class of enjoyment. But, while it 
raises and cultivates the mind, it does so by an 
effort. And this effort many refuse, and some are 
unable, to give to music and poetry. Ner do I 
blame them, content with the less; but let them 
be patient with me, aspiring to the more. And 
none of this applies, of course, to those whose 
young poetic aspirations had becn expressed and 
set to music before our favourites sang. When a 
sadder reality has come over life’s blossom time, 
some of the old notes in the Heart’s instrument are 
apt to syphon; and we love still those old fingers 
that ran so lightly over the thrilling keys, when 
they were free and responsive to the least touch, 
and the whole instrument a-glow with music. 
None, afterwards, can be like those to us, no second 
touch avail to discourse such excellent music. The 
fault may be in ourselves, we don’t deny it; yet, 
still, leave us those old masters of the heart’s un- 
ji arred harmony. 

Tennyson, Mendelssohn, and the Pre-Raphaelite 
painters :—I trace a similarity between + a 
something that partly moulds, and partly grows out 
of, the spirit of the age. An earnestness of purpose, 
a struggling of thought, a carefulness of execution, 
with close attention to detail, (this last, without 
the former characteristics, belonging to and dis- 
tinguishing their imitators :) these qualities seem to 
me to be common to each of these poets, distinct 
through the peculiar language by which each ex- 
presses his poetic thought. They are also charac- 
teristic of the mind of the Age; and a Poet, if he 
would last, must assuredly be for his Age, as well 
as for all Time. Tennyson, for instance, is becom- 
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ing inwoven in thelanguage: a sure sign ofan endur- 

ing fame. In Essays, in Magazines, in articles of 

the Times, the writers find what they want for the 

expression of their thought, ready-made to their 

hand ; and so, quite naturally, make use of the 
oets’ sentences, 

Well, Hilton is still playing with that solemn 
grave face, the while I am philosophizing—playing, 
at least, “‘to my mind’s ear, Horatio.” 

He has gone on, from Mendelssohn to Beethoven’s 
Sonatas; and in these there seemeth something of 
the grand stateliness of the Miltonic vein. 1 will 
not, however, tire the reader with a further parallel. 
I will lie back, in my mental easy chair, in that 
mental drawing-room, and drink in, once again, in 
mental draughts, that strange surpassing strain. 

In an interval of these masters, Hilton has 
played, wonderfully played, Thalberg’s ‘ Home, 
sweet Home.” What a falling off! do you ex- 
claim ? Granted, in one sense, but not in another. 
There is beauty in this, too, though not of so high 
a class, and because you admire an Alp, you are 
not debarred from admiration of a daisy. The 
octave of our enjoyment may have its higher, as 
well as its lower notes; and a simple Scotch song, 
or an English, or Irish air, may bloom, violet-like, 
under the stateliest Trees of Song. 

The perfection of playing, to me, is when you 
lose consciousness of the performer in that which 
he performs. I hate that noisy, meretricious style 
of playing, which sinks the composition in the 
manual dexterity of the rattler on the keys. “ What 
a wonderful touch! what a brilliant execution !” 
But the thing played, not the player, owghi to have 
been the most prominent thing; and I call the 
performance abominable, where this order is re- 
versed. 

Rattler, 1 will call him, came up to Oxford 
some Terms before I left. Just such a quack in 
music was he, as those whom I reprobate. You 
could hardly see his fingers while he played; and, 
at the end of the infliction, you were filled, not 
with admiration of the piece, but with amaze that 
any fingers could play it at the pace. And that I 
don’t call a true enjoyment of music ; though some 
clever critics seemed to think this mountebank 
quite equal, if not superior, to Hilton. I never 
cared for tight-rope performances ; nor do I, when 
the fingers are the legs, and the keys the rope. 

And this is partly why I distrust playing at 
sight—which Hilton will never do. He feels too 
much reverence, I believe, for the master’s work, to 
imagine that he can decipher his meaning at a glance. 
He will not even play a piece that he has not 
lately practised. He hath too great reverence, I 
say, for those masterpieces, to approach them flip- 
pantly. They mean much; they did not write 
off-hand, and he will not make them speak a con- 
fused, incomplete, unemphatic language. None of 
this hath he imparted to me: but all this I see. 
Am I right ? O college friend and brother! Write 
forthwith, and assure me; and tell me, if, when 
you play to me, you have not an appreciative 
auditor. 


labour, that pervading Thought. 





—— 


I ask Hilton, in a pause, how it is that these 
pieces, especially the Songs without Words, are one 
thing when he plays them, and quite another, when 
another hand gives them forth ?—what that Soul in 
them is, which ke educes; and why they are so 
flat, changed, lifeless, beneath any other hand ? 

He shows me, at once, the clue to my maze, 
He says not so in words; but I gather from what 
he says, that not to all is given the mind to catch 
and produce the master’s meaning ; not with all is 
found the earnestness which will trace out, by 
Lesser minds 
cannot give more than they can perceive ; there 
must be a kindred spirit to that of the Master, if 
his meaning be to be seized and interpreted. For 
instance, he shows me, in a bar or two, that Men- 
delssohn does not direct that this note should be 
emphasized, or that softened. He leaves that to 
the perception of his expounder. And it is just 
these nice touches, the finish and beauty of the 
piece, which ordinary performers miss. And it was 
these, though I knew not the reason, that were 
wanting to my satisfaction. It is the picture, with 
the last delicate glazes removed ; it is the butterfly, 
with the down brushed from the wing, in the hands 
of ordinary performers. The body is there, but the 
life has fled; and there is not, in the artist, that 
Promethean fire that shall turn the statue into the 
man. 

You rise and go, Hilton, with your wife, to the 
train ; the Piano is closed, and the room silent ; but 
you have set an unforgotten stamp of Music on the 
last page of 1862. Many may have been its dis- 
cords, false notes, and jars, throughout this world 
that is out of tune: and little its harmony, where 
there lacked the Mighty Hand that can alone set 
right the slack wires of the human soul, and gra- 
dually bring them towards an equal music again. 
But yet, in my memory, there is a hint of sweet- 
ness lingering still, and lingering ever, about the 
close of that Volume. 

The Piano is silent now, and the party is scat- 
tered; and my Father and one Brother remain in 
the rooms. But in the evenings the Piano awakes 
with the warmth—and you may hear, as that Brother 
sits at it, snatches of music that it repeats to him,a bit 
here and a bit there, remembered from the full tide 
of old rapturous hours. Nowa shred of Hilton’s 
Anthem ; now a grain or two from some rich sheaf 


‘of Mozart; now a little light German Air that it 


has lately committed to memory; now a Chant; 


now a Dirge; now a brighter strain ; now a swell 


from Jerusalem the Golden; now a memory of 
erand old Handel. It is astonishing how much 
that Piano remembers of old things played upon it ; 
and finding in him a sympathizing listener, it is 
its habit to pour its sorites of linked melody into 
his ear at night. I fancy, if he would cultivate its 
confidence more systematically, it would unbosom 
itself of its stores of long, complete, unbroken 
music. But, anyhow, it is pleasant to hear him 
and it conversing in the fire-lit dusk of that further 
room in which the Piano stands. 

They came back that evening; and we all sat the 
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Old Year out, and heard his passing bell ; and the 
joy-notes that hailed the birth of the New. “The 

ear is dead!”’—‘ A happy New Year!” There is 
no interregnum in this dynasty of Time. Not 
quite the bells we know are these; and the a of 
eight is ringing far away now; that peal that we| Howrver wide or narrow be the sense in which 
heard so often in the old days, in our old Home. | these words of the poet are accepted, we believe 
But we are together, all but Jem, of the party that | there are few who will deny that science never ap- 
used to be together at this time; and that being pears to greater advantage than when espousing 
together it is maketh Home. Not place, chiefly, but the cause of humanity, or that there can be pre- 

ersons, make Home to us. The background may | sented for the study of mankind a nobler ambition 
alter, but let no change come over that old fore- or higher aim than that of promoting the comfort, 
ground of loving faces, and unaltered, confiding | preserving the health, and prolonging the life of 


HUMANITARIAN SCIENCE, 


* The proper study of mankind is man.” 








looks ; and we have an earnest of a Home that we 
shall all recognize when Time’s shifting scenery 
has given place to the background of Eternity. 


Poor Jem, he is in a colder Land, far north, where | 


they keep no Christmas: he wrote to me,— 


“This holly by the cottage-eave, 
To-night ungathered shall it stand ; 
We live within the stranger’s land, 
And strangely falls our Christmas-Eve.”’ 


Yet ‘s he sitting up, I doubt not, this last evening 
of .e year, and thinking of the Home on earth, and 


of une Home beyond. O that we may meet, with- | 


out a gap in this close circle, in that abiding 
Home in which one Beloved already awaits us! 
For, O reader, in my Home pictures in these pages, 
you will have missed the angel-presence of the 
Mother. God had need of her, early, for the 


golden ear of that life bowed long ago, already ripe, | 


while others were yet green; and her heart and 
mind were too nearly that of the Angels for Earth’s 
fetters to hold her longer. The Master called, 
and the Spirit heard; and we shall go to her, but 
she shall not return to us. 

I was a child when she left us; yet I remem- 
ber her; and talk of her still keeps her among 
us ; 
gentle and loving heart have I, of late, found in 
letters full of exceeding human love, and highest 
heavenly aspirations. It was almost too much to 
read my name in that dear writing; and little anec- 
dotes of my child-doings; and tender wise advice 
to my elder brother, at school, enough to guide, 
but not enough to weary, the boy. 

“ And strangely on the silence broke 
The silent-speaking words, and strange 
Was love’s dumb cry, defying change 
To test his worth.” 


I have wandered away from earth’s music, within 
the hearing of Heaven’s Anthems, but my Leaf, 
borne awhile on the blast of a strong emotion, must 
flutter down to the stillness of its close. 

’Tis, perhaps, hardly an Orford leaf: but Hilton 
is of Oxford, and he drove me from my intent to 


steady Oxford narration into I know not what of 


speculation and musing. Most of the home circle 
are also of Oxford: and so this shall have its place 
among Oxford leaves. I might add a page on 
Oxford Amateur Concerts ; and on music generally 
at the University. But such remarks may come 
in future Leaves. Yor this present, it is at an end. 
V.1. B. 


and some tender yearnings of that surpassingly | 


| his fellow-creatures. 

| The most highly-developed state of civilization 

| has ever been attended by certain evils, the very 

_ excess of full ripeness, the plethora of abundance, 
which to a fanciful mind might well appear like the 





| vengeance that Nature takes upon the Art which 
| has thrown down her landmarks, and encroached 
/upon her boundaries. A teeming population 
_ swarms the rising city, its precincts fail to meet the 
requirements of the mass of living beings: costly 
_ palaces arise, courts, and churches, concert halls, and 
| railway termini, warehouses, factories, banks, thea- 
_ tres, hotels without number, and of vast extent, mark 
the progress of the people, its growing wealth and 
| importance, its pride and its immeasurable re- 
sources. Unseen meanwhile there lurks the coun- 
terbalancing evil. As the march of improvement 
has been onward, it bas driven further and yet 
further the seething mass, the growing hourly 
| population, which ceases not to fulfil the first great 
‘law of Nature—to multiply and increase, how- 
| soever scanty be the limits allowed to its existence. 
“ Back, back!” has been the cry, as the tide of im- 
provement swept them on; and they crouch in 
holes and corners, and still they multiply and 
_ increase, till outraged Nature sends, in her wrath, 
| the scourge of pestilence and famine, and for a 
time asserts herself, while a decimated nation 

trembles, and makes up, it may be, for a space, for 
the sins of its omission. 

But here science has of late stepped in: our 
sanitary commissioners and the revelations of 
social science have in these times done much to 
' ameliorate the evils of which we speak; and men 
of talent have not disdained at length to turn to 
‘that “proper study,” which is to promote the 

well-being of their fellow-men. 

In pursuance of that object, of which it is our 
pride and pleasure never to lose sight; the dis- 
semination of good purposes wrought out in the 
brain of thoughtful and earnest men, we shall offer 
no apology for presenting our readers with the 
entire extract which has given rise to the preceding 
remarks, and which is calculated at once to interest 
the general reader, and afford some information 
upon a subject on which too much light cannot be 
thrown, and on which so many are unfortunately 
but too ignorant. 

At a meeting of the Society of Arts held on the 
10th a paper was read by Mr. Taylor, jun., archi- 
tect, on the Construction of Labourers’ Cottages 
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and Sanitary Building Appliances. We extract 
the following :— 

* We are all, no doubt, well aware of the efforts 
that have been made to improve the condition of 
the labourer by improving his dwelling, and great 
has been the benefit obtained; but I think our 
over-anxiety to provide him with a habitation which 
should come up to our own views and requirements, 
rather than to what his wishes, habits, and inclina- 
tion aspire to, have retarded much of that wide- 
spread benefit which might otherwise have been 
expected. For my own part, I would rather give 
the labouring multitude something better than they 
now have, than endeavour to make a few model 
labourers and labourers’ homes. 

“I think a very grave error is made when a 
single penny is expended in architectural effect, 
finishings, and decorations, whereby the dwelling 
is reduced in size, and the proper accommodation 
decreased, so that turn-up bedsteads are found in 


sitting-rooms, and other such like expedients | 


resorted to; even with every regard to economy, 
there will still be the greatest difficulty in pro- 
ducing a plain, humble, healthy cottage at a reason- 
able expense; and hence the inducement to resort 
to many of the cheap shams and building con- 
trivances of the present day. We are so apt for 
ourselves to require architectural effect, genteel 
appearance, and decorations within a limited rental, 
that it is becoming apparent that no honest 
builder can get a sufficiently remunerative rent. 
It is only the so-called ‘dufling builder’ that 
knows how to set about this. 1t cannot be won- 
dered at that, in the endeavour to build the 
labourer’s cottage, resort is so often had to what is 
understood by ‘cheap building,’ although the 
after experience, in repairs, discourages those who 
have been misled, so that injury results where 
benefit was expected. 


“ IT will now explain the manner of constructing | 


damp-resisting foundations, ventilated floors or 
paving, dry walls, and a tight, warm roof. 

* The question that must arise in your minds is, 
that, granted all these are improvements, how are 
they applicable to a labourer’s cottage? My 
answer is, that a mode of effecting this has recently 
occurred to me, and although it has become the 
subject of recent patents, I now declare that any 
who wish to be supplied by me with such 
materials for the purpose only of constructing 
dwellings for the labouring poor, shall have them 
free from all royalties or patent charges whatever, 
so that a larger, healthier, and cheaper cottage may 
be built at a less cost than has before been done. 

“1 w ll, however, first direct your attention to 
the plan of a double cottage, which contains on the 
ground floor a living room or kitchen, 12 ft. by 
12 ft.: a washhouse or scullery, 11 ft. Gin. by 9 ft.; 
a larder, Sift. by 6ft; a store, 3 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 
7in.; and a large closet to the living room. In 
the washhouse are a good oven, grate, copper, 
sink, and dresser; and in the living room a range, 
with oven and boiler. There is a back-door out of 
the scullery, and a door of communication between 


scullery and kitchen. The entrance door is in 
front, where there is a small lobby to the living 
room and staircase; this lobby has also a pent 
externally for shelter. Upon the floor above is a 
bedroom for the parents, one for girls, another for 
boys; out of the parents’ room is a linen closet 
and cupboard. The whole is comprised within 
‘four walls, without breaks, presenting the least 
surface to the external atmosphere, a great object 
in this climate. All the flues are collected in one 
central shaft; the roof is a simple lean-to, from 
| party-wall to side-wall. There are, therefore, no 
| gutters, vallies, or other intricacies of roof, and all 
| the water falls into one length of eaves-guttering, 
_down one down-pipe into a rain water-butt. No 
_doubt some portions of this plan have often been 
| seen, but its simplification and adaptation to my 
peculiar mode of construction is what I claim your 
attention to. It would have been easy, and cer- 
tainly very tempting, to have added breaks and 











gables, &c., and so to have produced a more pic- 
_turesque effect. The difficulty has been to avoid 
these, and economise cost in every way. 

| “J will now proceed to explain the several 
peculiarities of construction, and, firstly, as to the 
| foundations. 

‘No doubt you have often observed and felt the 
ill-effects of damp rising up the walls by capillary 
attraction, the most fruitful source of an unhealthy 
dwelling. Stagnant and impure matters in the 
soil are sucked many feet up the walls, and become 
evaporated into the rooms ; the higher the tempera- 
ture the quicker the evaporation, and the renewal 
of the noxious supply. I recollect that when 

the Victoria Church, in the Isle of Dogs (the 
church so celebrated as connected with ‘ Lon- 
_doners over the border’), was about to be built, I 
_was asked to visit the spot. I found the soil a 
deep bog ; the cottages of the poor in the neigh- 
bourhood showed fearfully the effect of damp, 
rising up the walls some six or seven feet in height ; 
the wretched inhabitants, as is too frequently the 
case, excluded as much air as possible, and so kept 
up the temperature, that the evaporation filled the 
rooms with foul vapour, and the result was ague 
and fever; and I think you would discredit me if I 
stated the quantity of “ pitch pills’’ consumed as a 
cheap, and, therefore, the only available, specific. 
The frost, acting upon the damp walls, destroyed 
the mortar and injured the bricks, and the ruin of 
the building was evident. In the church alluded 
to, my patent damp-proof course was introduced, 
and the damp so effectually cut off, that an ob- 
server, looking through any part of the walls at the 
height of a foot above the ground, could see the 
traflic on the other side. The usual means em- 
ployed hitherto to prevent this were either a layer 
of asphalte, sheet lead, or slates in cement; and 
recently, in attempts at cheap cottage building, we 
hear of a layer of ‘gas tar and sand,’ a layer of 
‘gas tar and powdered slate,’ a layer of ‘ boiling 
pitch,’ a course of ‘calico immersed in tar and 
pitch.’ I think we may next expect to hear of a 
‘ Holloway’s Damp-Resisting Ointment.’ 
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— 


“In the construction of foundations, three essen- 
tials have been hitherto partially effected by as 
many separatemeans:— 

“ist. Damp prevented rising up the walls by the 
means before named. 

“Qnd. The introduction of air by air-bricks at 
intervals. 

« 3rd. Strengthening and bonding by the use of 
rough York stone, Xe. 

“In my Damp-Proof Course these effects are 
combined :— 

“Damp rising is completely prevented by a 
highly vitrified and non-absorbent material, having 
an air space through the joints. ' 

“ Air is supplied through the perforations, secur- 
ing a circulation beneath the surface of the walls. 

‘ Strengthening and bonding are effected by the 


— See. 


use of an imperishable material, capable of sustain- 
ing 600 feet of vertical brickwork upon each super- 
ficial foot. These three requirements are econo- 
mically combined in the one article, with a saving 
of one course of brickwork in the height of the 
building. 

“The advantages to health and comfort that a 
_properly-constructed wooden floor possesses over 
stone, brick, tile, or other paving, are well known; 
the latter we find laid upon the earth, or some 
other medium in connection with it, and damp rising 
is again the cause of cold and discomfort; and if 
the surface of the ground beneath any single tile 
becomes soft or detective, that tile sinks, the surface 
becomes uneven, and the paving is quickly dilapi- 
dated. My Patent Ventilating Paving Tile for 
‘floors or pavement is made with an under project- 
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ing rib or flange, which, when laid, forms the bearer 
of the tile, and extends beyond the edge, receiving 
upon it the other edge of a similar tile, so that the 
rib not only acts as the bearer of the tile of which 
it forms a part, but it also forms the bearer of one 
edge of the next tile, leaving a space under the tile 
for the free circulation of air, which is there intro- 
duced through the Damp-Proof Course before 
described; and, that the air may circulate trans- 
versely as well as longitudinally, in the spaces under 
the tiles, openings are left in the ribs for the air 
to pass laterally through from the space under one 
row of tiles into the space under the next row. 
In beginning to lay down a pavement, a row of tiles 


is used, having an additional under rib ; the air thus 
circulates freely under every part of the pavement, 
insuring its perfect dryness, and it becomes, in all 
respects, a suitable floor for a cottage, at a far less 
expense than any description of wooden floor ; and, 
when we consider that there is no necessity for 
floor joists and sleeper-walls, the saving is very 
considerable. 

‘We now come to the bulk of the building, viz., 
the walls. Ordinary brickwork, one brick thick, 
for external walls, 1 consider totally unfit for the 
abode of any human being. The single brick readily 
absorbs rain and moisture, and the through mortar 
joint quickly conveys it from the exterior to the 
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interior. Horizontal bond is studied and insisted 
upon by all careful builders, but, strange to say, ver- 
tical bond is never thought of; hence we see the 
one-brick wall, perhaps strong enough to bear the 
intended weight, but not stiff enough to stand even 
during its erection. Thicker walls are too expen- 
sive for a labourer’s cottage. In seeking for a 
substitute, where economy is to be considered, the 
bulk of the material must be found upon the spot 
or in the locality, and nothing is more generally to 
be found than the necessary materials for concrete. 

“Weall know that concrete is ordinarily composed 
of gravel and lime, and is in its proper place when 
in a trench of afoundation. Being retained there- 
in, and prevented spreading, it will sustain any 
weight we like to place upon it, but when used in 
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building walls, it is not so retained, and is incapable 
of ‘enduring cross strains, when the boards, which 
are, in fact, the moulds in which the cast has been 
made, are removed. The construction mainly | 
depends upon the adhesive quality of the lime or || 
cement, and when it is no longer retained, cross | 
strain and other causes produce cracks and settle- 
ment, and the action of the weather upon the 
surface soon produces premature decay. 

“To understand how my Patent Cottage Wallsare 
constructed, observe the diagram, representing a 
hollow block, which certainly at first appears what 
no one can understand. It is made by pressiug 
clay through adie. The dark portions represent 
hollow spaces through which the heat readily acts 
throughout the block where desired, during the 
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process of burning in the kiln, and, when standing 
on end it oceupies the least possible kiln room, It 
has been partially separated by knives in the die, 
but holds together firmly enough during burning 
in the kiln and carriage to the intended building. 
Just before use, the bricklayer or labourer readily 
separates it into six bricks, specially adapted for 
the reception of concrete. 

“It will be readily seen that in all the several 
»srocesses of manufacture, six bricks have been pro- 
duced instead of one. These blocks, or bricks, 
when used, are laid by the bricklayer on each side 
of the intended wall, distant from each other the 
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‘thickness of it. The labourer then lays concrete 
in the trench thus formed; the vertical pressure 
upon the flanges counteracts the outw ard thrust, 
and thus the concrete is retained as in a trench, 
‘the mould wherein the cast was made remaining to 
protect the wall from damp, and to prevent the 
decay of the external surface of the concrete by 
the weather. 

“Thus each course is thoroughly constructive, 
and even first-class houses may be thus bnilt to 
‘any reasonable height. 1n a cottage wall, 9-in. of 
| thickness is sufficient, requiring only one course of 
| blocks externally, with the bonding blocks at inter- 
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vals, and the use of a moveable board on the inner | 


face during its construction. After this a little 
rendering inside with lime, or Scott’s cement, which 
is better, finishes the inner face. 

“Tt is calculated that a rod of ordinary brick-_ 


work requires 4,352 bricks, which (at, say 32s. per. 


1,000) costs £7. One rod of the patent walling 


requires 1,450 of my bricks, which (at 25s. per | 


1,000), for labourers’ cottages only, costs £1 16s- 


8d.: add to this cubical contents of the proagnendl 


4 
92 yards at 16s. 8d. 
yard, and lime at 10s.), £1 12s. 8d., together; £3 
gs, 11d. the rod of 14-inch w orks, as against £7 the 
rod of brickwork. 

* Now, as to the weight ; the 4,352 bricks weigh 
9 tons 14 ewt.; the 1,450 of my bricks weigh 
lton9cwt. We thus see that these blocks can be 
sent in a railway truck or otherwise long distances, 
where we could never hope to send bricks, When 
my blocks for facing ordinary brickwork are used, 
they cause continuous hollow air spaces to be left 
within the wall, and a great saving in bricks results. 
Vertical bond is obtained, and the yielding mortar 
joints are strengthened ; and I have found that the 
walls of a house thus constructed become so quickly 
dry, that they may be papered almost immediately. 

“We now come to the crowning matter of my 
subject, viz., the roof. 

“Slate is generally applicable for roofing, as it 
admits of being laid to a flat pitch, and is light, but 
is so absorbent of heat that rooms in the roof be- 
come unbearable. 

“ Plain tiling has not this objection, but must be 
laid to a steeper pitch, is much heavier, being nearly 
of double the thickness, and requires greater 
strength of timber. 

“Pan tiling is lighter, but so pervious to wea- 
ther as to be only suitable for sheds and similar 
buildings. 

“My ‘patent tiles may be laid to as flat a pitch as 
slates; their weight is 656 Ibs. per square. Plain 
tiling is 1,624 lbs. per square. Thus it appears 
that it is less than half the weight of ordinary 
tiling, pleasing in appearance, and combines all the 
advantages of slates and tiling without the draw- 
backs attending them. Price £4 10s. per thousand 
for labourer’s cottages only, being enough to cover 

a square for sixteen shillings. 
* You will observe on the diagram that I make 
a tile wider at one end than at the other, and, hav- 
ing flanges raised at two sides, the narrow end 
rr end of the lower or trough tile 


bi ‘omes the lowe 
fitting into the wider end. The same tile reversed 
- the two notches 


becomes the upper or capping tile 
in the flanges enable each “tile to take an even 
bearing upon the tile bene ath, ¢ and allow all the 
ends of the tiles to range horiz ately. The nib 
upon the upper pa irt of the tile gives the necessary 
ure, and fir: nly secures the tiles the one to the 
other. 
“The ridges are formed of an inverted Y-shape, 
ving all their joints lidded or capped. These 
vidoes s are applicable for any ordinary slated roof, 
nd all and their defects are avoided. 


e } 
all screw holes 


(calculating gravel at 2s. per’ 





“ Having now set before you such particulars as 
time will permit, I will only just briefly conclude 
by stating that all the patent materials necessary 
for the erection of the pair of cottages will be as 
follows :— 


The damp-proof course 
The ventilated paving... 
The wall blocks 

The roofing tiles 


£10 0 0 


“TI think we may now, therefore, reasonably 
expect that the remaining works may be done for 
such a cost as that a larger, healthier, and cheaper 
cottage may be available for the labourer than 
hitherto.” 


—_—— _— ee —— ~ 
—_—— EE 


THE CONQUEROR SEA, 


— 





[It was the sea that vanquished me !” is reported to have 


been a frequent exclamation of Napoleon when a prisoner at 
St. Helena. 


“ Sweer on! sweep on! my shackled soul 
Still owns thy sway, oh sea! 
I conquered worlds—yet onward roll— 
I never conquered thee. 
Yet was there once an hour of joy, 
When with a childish glee, 
I looked from home a thoughtful boy 
And wondering gazed on thee, 
See, yonder gull that loves to roam 
Across thy waves so fast— 
Again, I climb my mountain home, 
And nestle in the past— 
Yet while I speak the dream is gone, 
Borne on the wild-bird’s wing ; 
And still I stand. How proudly lone! 
A captive ! once a king! 
Sweep on! sweep on! again I seem 
To drink my life from thee— 
I ever had a fiery dream 
Of fame that might not be— 
I was a king, a lordly king 
And nations bowed the knee ; 
I had been God—oh glorious thing! 
If I had conquered thee. 
Full oft the sun of glory rose 
As if it shone for me ; 
gut like day’s orb it mocked my throes 
And ever sank in thee, 
For though the lands were crushed, one isle 
Still vaunted in the fight ; 
That ever dimmed my fortune’s smile, 
And broke my manhood’s might, 
And though [ leapt Alps’ giant shows 
And scaled the ic y sea 
Though Egypt’s sun scor ched up my foes, 
I had not conquered thee 
And surely Heaven had sealed her book, 
And fate still held the key. 
: Vanquish the world ’ ‘twas w rit 
The wave shall v: anquish thie. 
Then yet sweep on! this bursting soul 
Must own thy sway, oh sea! 
And gazing from my prison now 
I stil] must crouch to thee !” 
Avsacer Hay E111. 


‘ yet, look ! 
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OUR DOMINIONS IN INDIA. | 


A rew words, and the Circassian episode is _ 
closed. The notice to consular authorities issued | 
by the Russian Government subsequent to the 
Treaty of Adrianople, that no ships would be_ 
allowed to trade on the Circassian coast, save at 
specified ports, where sanatory and quarantine 
regulations had been established, was at once a 
provocative to men cognizant of the question to 
challenge the right of Russia to maintain such an 
interdict. A gentleman connected with the Em- 
bassy at Constantinople, named Urquhart, crossed 
the Black Sea, risking the vigilant hostility of 
Russian cruisers along the coast of Circassia. 

Than this single-handed, self-reliant adventure of 
Mr. Urquhart, there are few historical instances 
that better strike the chord of the human heart 
which responds to heroic action. He landed on the 
coast daring the dangers of Siberian rigours, and 

roceeded through a wood on the slope of a hill, 
inland ; after walking about two miles he emerged 
into open country, and soon saw a man digging the 
soil, with a rifle slung behind him. The man saw 
him, placed down his spade, brought his rifle to 
his shoulder, kneeling, and was taking his aim, | 
when Mr. Urquhart lifted his two hands opened | 
wide, thus signalling that he was unarmed; the 
Circassian held his fire. Mr. Urquhart approached 
him, placed himself under his care as his honak, or | 
guest—a relation of much privilege in that chival- | 
rous land—told the man to lead him to his chief, 
the result of his interview with whom was the 
assembly within three days of 10,000 Circassians 
in public deliberation, to whom, in sign of a common 
race, Mr. Urquhart gave a national flag, and left 
them with the assurance that their noble defence 
was appreciated in England, and that henceforth | 
their warfare with Russia would have, in the minds | 
of European states, a bearing on the policy of 
Europe. He left them with a new idea, that their 
future safety against Russia was in their con- 
federacy, and in avoiding of those hostilities which 
tradition maintained between tribes whose separa- 
tion might only be the ridge of a mountain or the | 
channel of a stream, but whose common safety 
must be sought in common league against the most 
barbarous foe that exists in Europe, since, without 
other provocation than the desire of conquest, their 
hamlets were destroyed, their crops burnt, and when 
the ordinary resources of war sufficed not for mili- 
tary success, a foe that scrupled not to use the 
disguise of missionary love in the cause of the 
Christian faith as the channel for ascertaining the 
plans of the mountain passes, and the secret inten- 
tions of the chiefs, or for the seduction into treason | 
to his countrymen of some chief for whom money 
or external equipments outweighed the glory or 
patriotic devotion. 

The narrative of this event sufficiently interested 
King William the Fourth to cause him to en- 
courage the expedition of an experimental voyage 
of the merchant ship the Viren, to test Russia’s 


obstruction to this projected voyage. 


by which 


claim of authority to a coast where, in his judgment 
she had no right. The Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
Lord Palmerston, was requested by the merchant, 
Mr. Bell, who undertook the venture, to sq 

whether there was any recognized blockade on that 


coast which the British Government would account 


effectual. He evaded an answer of the question, 
substituting frivolous platitudes in stilted phrase. 


ology, as to the non-liability of the British Govern. 


ment to relieve merchants of risk in their ventures, 


_and avoided all mention of the Consular notification 


Russia had issued in regard of sanatory regulations. 
The result was the seizure and confiscation of the 


Vixen by the Russian naval force,—first, on the 


plea of the breaking of a blockade established against 
a coast with which they were at war, amended 
afterwards into a charge of transgressing sanatory 
and quarantine regulations. The British Govern- 
ment accepted the latter explanation as sufficiently 
satisfactory, and submitted to the loss of a British 
merchant vessel, with the denial of future liberty to 
trade along that coast. The Conservative party 
made a show of attack in the House of Commons 
on the minor issue of Lord Palmerston’s indifference 
to English commerce, in not having given explana- 
tory answers to Mr. Bell, the Bucharest merchant and 
owner of the Vixen, when he applied to the Foreign 
Minister to know whether there was any recognized 
Ministerial 
influence outweighed the gravity of the occasion, 


_and the House of Commons passed by Russia’s 


assumption of territorial supremacy over a coast 
where she never could venture beyond range of the 
guns of her forts, and those a hundred miles apart. 
Lord J. Russell, to support a rotten cause, sneered 
at Mr. Bell as half merchant and half politician—in 
which remark we may read the value of his Lord- 


_ship’s regard for that public opinion he so frequently 


invokes for purposes of his own policy. 

Lord Palmerston spoke of a trap being laid for 
him in Mr. Bell’s enterprise and aim to extend 
British commerce, and curb Russian aggression, 
we may recognize his Lordship’s 
view of the use of the country as an instru- 
ment for his own advancement. 

Till the Russian War in the Crimea, Circassia 
was left to maintain her own cause ; though every 


writer and statesman who has been connected with 


the East of Europe has pointed out that England’s 
position on the Isthmus of Suez and in the 
Mediterranean and the East are involved in the 
issue. 

Baron Von Haxtansen says that “but for the 
natural obstacles, Persia and Asiatic Turkey would 
be defenceless before Russia, and entirely in the 
power of a sufficiently large Russian army. 

“ Two obstacles there are,and only two, to this ad- 
vance of Russia,— England, and the mountain races 
of the Caucasus. But for these impediments, 
Russia would unquestionably be able, by a great 
effort, to advance her frontiers to the Mediterra- 
nean and the Persian Gulf. The other countries 
of Europe might stand by and bear witness to such 
aggression on the part of Russia; indeed, it might 
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sn certain respects, be an advantage to some of 
them, as the frontier of Western Russia would be 
considerably changed by the diversion of so im- 
ortant a power to the South and East. 

«But England, for her own security and self- 
defence, must of right and necessity carry on the 
war to the knife, for the question at issue involves 
the security of her possessions in the East Indies, 
We have mentioned another barrier to the advance 
of Russia southward, the Mountaineers of the Cau- 
easus. For half a century they have fought for the 
freedom of their hearths and homes! Who can 
regard, without interest and admiration, the heroic 
struggle they have maintained ?”’ ; 

Ivan Golovin, a Russian author, says “ the English 
justly fear that the Russian war in the Caucasus 
may one day threaten their possessions in the East 
Indies.” 

“ Persia is little more than a Russian province ; 
and one cannot help smiling on hearing Klaprosk 
sav that the Russians could, at the utmost, only 
threaten Hindostan, but Lahore is a rich and easy 
prey. A Russian army declaring that its wish is 
not to subdue the Indies, but to deliver them from 
English dominion, would probably see as many as 
900,000 natives come and flock under its standards, 
led by their different nabobs.”’ 

When the Crimean War broke out, the Duke of 
Newcastle sent out Colonel Lloydwith the necessary 
credentials to propose au alliance between Schamyl 
and the English forces, subject to Lord Raglan’s 
judgment as to time and mode. Lord Raglan, 
from unexplained causes, forbade the proposition, 
and Colonel Lloyd’s occupation was gone. 100,000 
mounted warriors, the most skilful cavalry in the 


world, were ready to have created a diversion | 


against Russia by attacks on her posts on the line 
of the Kuban, or to have traversed the plains 
approaching to Poland, awaking to co-operation the 


Cossacks of the Don, with whom community of 


faith and former states of independence would have 


easily raised ‘‘fraternization ;’ or when Kars was | 


protracting against Mouravieff its devoted fall by 
dashes of bravery, again the Circassians offered 
50,000 horse to march down on Tiflis, and scatter 
the Russian forces. But the chiefs who offered their 
services at Constantinople for such enterprises were 
repulsed — English citizens, between the Times 
newspaper and Palmerston policy, being used as 
quantities, not as co-operators. The dignity of a 
nation is not in its material forces, but in the 
purpose to which she applies them. Mechanical 
art and engineering skill, when best employed, 
are but as the handmaids of heroic ideas. To 
appreciate valour is next in honour to executing 
it. To pay homage to valour ennobles the tributary. 
The defence of home, the maintenance of freedom, 
are higher manifestations than scientific discoveries. 
Tested by this rule, the Circassians are the noblest 
race in this generation, and claim the countenance 
of this nation, which has inherited from past times 
a tradition of struggles in behalf of human rights. 
Are we then to be denied access even in trade to a 


people, each of whom in his daily life works feats of 
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daring, sufficient to justify a smile at the merits 
| that win the Victoria Cross; a people yet so cour- 


_teous, so sensitive, and naturally apt in the mani- 
_festation of regard to the varied relations of life, 
_ with theirappropriate sentiments, that the civilities 
_of a cottage are more pregnant with consideration 
and grace than those of the palaces of Europe. The 
Treaty of Paris was the fruit of the 200 millions of 
money, and 100,000 English lives, and its chief 
article was that the waters of the Black Sea should 
be neutralized. Russia, however, fails to under- 
stand the meaning of the word, for England is for- 
bidden to trade with a country as large as Italy, in 
the most propitious climate, with a people who desire 
intercourse with us, and have sent an embassy here 
_to open relations with us. The relative claims of 

Russia and England are amusingly set forth in the 

Russian General's letter to the Circassians: “England 
| is a land of artificers, but Russia is the land of 





power; if the Heavens should fall, Russian bayonets 

could support them. There are but two powers in 
| the world, God and the Emperor.’”’ Such vaunting, 
_ however, was vain to a people to whom England's 
_ prowess in Egypt against Napoleon was not un- 
| known, and in whose families the very swords of 
_ the crusaders, preserved as treasures, tell of a nation 
| whose achievements rung through the world cre 
| Russia had emerged from tribes cognate with the 
| Golden Horde. The land of the pheasant whose home 
is the Phasis of the vine, the peach, the cherry and 
| mulberry, and therefore of silk, where these grow 
naturally to perfection; where the walnut, now so 
| great an item of traflic in Turkey and France, attains 
| giant proportions, where oxen can be bought for 10s. 
each, and wax, and honey, and tallow are abun- 
dant, is surely one to which the ships of England 
‘should not be forbidden, nor the travellers of 
_ England denied, from exploring its treasures of gold, 
/ and metallic ores, or delighting in its valleys, the 
ideal of beauty, and glowing in wonder at its at- 
mosphere of light, of which the Emperor Nicholas 
remarked he never knew the value of the words 
_% Let there be light,” till he had visited this won- 
drous territory. 


“If any man will come after Me, let him deny him- 
self and take up his cross and follow Me.” 

This is only one meaning of religion. If I should say 
of a garden, “ It is a place well fenced in,’’ what idea 
would you have of its cluster of roses, and pyramids of 
honey-suckles, and beds of odorous flowers, and rows of 
blossoming shrubs and fruit-bearing trees? If I should 
say ofa cathedral, “It is built of stone, cold stone,” 
what idea would you have of its wondrous carvings, 
and its gorgeous openings for door and window, and 
its evanishing spire! Now, if you regard religion 
merely as self-denial, you stop at the fence, and see 
nothing of the pleasantness of the garden ; you think 
only of tle stone, and not of the marvellous beauty into 
which it is fashioned. 
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THE ROYAL BRIDAL. 


Soon again our English land will echo and 
vibrate with the gladsome sound of regal rejoicings, 
and 


“ Once more the people meet 
With glad expectant faces ; once again 
The fairy young monarch and a lovely train, 
With slow and gentle feet, 
Move in a solemn ceremony on ; 
And jewels glitter in the morning sun !” 


A royal bridal; blithe smiles gleam on every 
face, happiness beams on every countenance, joy 
seems to have enveloped every one with its cheery 

resence. From the lordly palace, the voluptuous 

ome of wealth, the lowly cottage, and the dark 
unsunlit alley, the same words arise, “ God bless our 
well-beloved Queen and our royal young master, 
Albert Edward, and his royal bride,--‘ Our Pearl.’ ” 
Tears tremble in the eyes of all like the dewdrops 
which God dispenses o’er the earth, and maketh 
to glisten in the sunshine which He sends, so with 


us, our tears glisten through our smiles; tears of 


joy wrought by the dutiful and affectionate emo- 
tions which every English heart feels for those so 
dear to them, as England’s Queen, her noble son, 
and his good bride. Amid these royal festivities, 
irradiating their brightness with a halo of celestial 
glory, shines a heaven-born light—the memory of 
Albert the Good—mitigating not the charmed joys 
of the present, only adding fresh lustre to them. 
As we sing our bridal salutations, he is singing a 
higher one, to the Holy Bridegroom, our Saviour. 
He is happy there, and thus we can troll merrily 
our marriage songs. Perchance for a moment we 
long to recall him, but, as the half-thought wish 
arises, we hear the voices of his own dear native 
land—* Truenfels’’ — and our hearts grow still 
again. There is not a heart but what rejoices in 
the universal happiness. With many prayers and 
many blessings we welcome the Princess Alexandra 
from her distant home ; not a stranger entirely, for 
her brief sojourn bere left an impress, when she 
departed, of the footsteps of one amiable and noble- 
hearted, and from that brief sojourn we gather up 
the scattered gems of love and kindness, which she 
dropped on this her adopted land ; we lay them by, 
bright emblems of a happy future, golden promises 
of a good and noble life, henceforth to be spent in 
our own dear country. 


“ All glory in her eye! perfection thence 
Looks from its throne ; and on her ample brow 
Sits majesty. Her features glow with life. 
Warm with heroic soul her mien! she walks 
As when a towering goddess treads the earth.” 


We are indeed a happy people, possessing such 
a kind, and ever-caring Queen; one whose every 
action, thought, and deed, is only for the welfare 
of her subjects. From England’s regal palace, the 
sympathies, the comforts, and beatitude of Home 
are breathed into every heart; lessons of loving- 





tte, 


ee 


kindness and family affection from that lordly hens 
have been taught to those in humble spheres. She 


has taught them all. From our inmost heart we 
thank God for having given us such a Sovereign. 
She has made us overlook the barrier between us, 
which her high position has raised—by holding out 
the kindly hand of compassion to the afflicted and 
the poverty-stricken; thus we feel that in our Queen 
we have a regal friend. Earnestly we pray for long 
years of health and peaceful joy for our very dear 
and precious Queen, and many, many years of 
happiness for the Prince of Wales, and her who so 
soon will be his bride. 


LE&Ina. 


DRESS AND THE DRESSED. 


-_— 





Tue elegant costume of the court of King 
Charles the First is too well known from the pic- 
tures of Vandyke, to require much comment. 
Henrietta Maria of France was the Queen of King 
Charles. She was the daughter of the celebrated 
King Henril V., and Marie de’ Medicis, was, more- 
over, a very beautiful woman, had good taste in 


dress, and was the founder of more correct ideas of 


this important subject in England. The huge 
farthingales of the former reign gave way to a more 
graceful fashion. 

During the long and fatal disputes between King 
Charles and his Parliament, it came to pass that 
the young men of fashion, who were for the most 
part on the king’s side, were called ‘“ Cavaliers.” 
These were dressed with great magnificence, 
wore long hair in (what were called) love-locks, 
hanging down over their temples, rich collars ot 
point lace, richly jewelled rapiers, and many costly 
ornaments, plumes and jewels. 

Estates became embarrassed, and much, very 
much evil accrued from this unlimited extravagance. 
The adherents on the side of the parliament were 
chiefly of less exalted station ; these wore their hair 
closely cropped, and for this reason were called by 


the gay unthinking cavaliers by the nick-name of 


‘“Roundheads.” They were for the most part stern 
and resolute men, determined on reform in dress, 
as in other things. Several men of distinction took 
their side. These affected great sobriety of de- 
meanour, wore steeple-crowned hats, and very sober- 
coloured garments; hence the origin of the Puritans. 

During the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, 
which closely followed on the execution of Charles 
the First, dress of course became of the plainest, 
and homeliest fashion. Dame Cromwell and her 
daughter were good simple folk, but little adapted 
for, or anxious about, the high place which they 
were for five years called upon to fill. Charles the 
Second next came to the throne. A reign it was, 
as we all know, of reckless extravagance, lawless 
dissipation, and most riotous living. Whatever the 
dress of the Queen Catherine of Braganza might 
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have been, scarcely appears. That of the ladies of 
Charles’s court, from the beautiful portraits by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller and Sir Peter Lely, we find to 
have been exquisitely graceful, as to design and 
drapery, though somewhat too uncovered for the 
adoption of delicately-minded and truly modest 
women. The dress of the men meantime became 
far more bedizened and effeminate, than in the 
former reign, and huge wigs came into vogue. 

A word may be said with regard to this un- 
natural ornament, which may serve to show how 
singularly ridiculous fashion frequently is, and from 
what ludicrous sources it springs. It happened 
that in the year 1643 Louis XIV. of France came to 
the throne of that country. 


abundant supply of rich curling hair, falling over 
his shoulders. The young French nobles about the 
court adopted his infantine coiffure, the elder ones 


He was a beautiful | 
child, five years of age, and was graced by a super- | 


affected it artificially ; hence the introduction of | 


huge perukes, which even Louis himself afterwards 


exaggerated, in England ; moreover, Charles, in the 
time of his misfortunes, had taken refuge at the 
court of Louis, whose cousin he was, he therefore 
first introduced wigs as a fashion into England. 


The Roundheads, or, to speak more properly, _noster Row, to choose me a silk to make me a plain 


the Puritans, inveighed against the wicked practice 
—as they thought it ; preachers stormed against it 


from their pulpits—it was all to no sort of purpose | 


—periwigs continued to be the rage. 

Open sleeves, pantaloons, and shoulder knots, 
were, moreover, worn at this period, and diamond 
shoe buckles were introduced. 

Possibly it might be interesting to the reader to 
subjoin a few extracts from Pepy’s celebrated 
Diary :— 


lace of my wife’s best petticoat that she had on when I 
married her.” 

15th.—“ The Duke of York® first put on a perriwig 
to-day ; but methought his hair cut short, in order 
thereto, did look very pretty of itself before he put on 
his perriwig.” 

April 18th.—* To Hyde Park, where I have not been 
since last year ; where I saw the King, with his peri- 
wig, but not altered at all ; and my lady Castlemaine 
in a coach by herself, in yellow satin, and a pinner on.” 

1664, June 24th.—“ To the Park, and there met the 
Queen coming from chapel, with her maids of honour, 
all in silver lace gowns again, which is new to me, and 
that which I did not think would have been brought 
up again.” 

November 1/th.—* Put on my new shaggy gown with 
gold buttons and loop lace.” 

1664-5, March 6th—*To St. James’; did business 
with the Duke. Great preparations for his speedy 
return to sea. I saw him try on his buff coat, and hat- 
piece covered over with black velvet.” 

1665, May 14th.—“ To church, it being Whit Sunday ; 
my wife very fine in a new yellow bird’s-eye hood, as 


soul the fashion is now.” 
continually wore. French fashions were very gene- | 


rally, from very early times, adopted, and often | 


June /st.—* After dinner I put on my new cam- 
lott suit, the best that I ever wore in my life, the 
suit costing me above £24. In this I went to Gold- 


_ smiths’ Hall, to the burial of Sir Thomas Viner (Sheriff 





1663.—July 13th_—* The King rode in the park with | 


the Queen, who wore a white laced waistcoat and a 
crimson short petticoat, and her hair dressed da la 
negligence, mighty pretty. The king rode hand in 
hand with her, attended by the ladies of honour. 


Lady Castlemaine rode among the rest of the ladies, | nobody will dare to buy any hair, for fear that it had 


and had a yellow plume in her hat. But above all 
Mrs. Stuart, with her hat cocked and a red plume, is 


now the greatest beauty I think I ever suw in my 
life.” 


But it hath chiefly arisen from my laying out in clothes 
for myself and wife; viz., for her about £12, and for 
myself £55 or thereabout, having made myself a velvet 
cloak, two new cloth skirts, black, plain, both ; a new 
shag gown trimmed with gold buttons, and twist, with 


of London in 1648, Lord Mayor in 1654), which Hall, 
and Haberdashers’ also, was so full of people that we 
were fain, for ease and coolness, to go forth to Pater- 


ordinary suit.” 

June 11/th.—“ Walking in the galleries at Whitehall, 
I find the ladies of honour dressed in their riding garbs, 
with coats and doublets with deep skirts, just for all the 
world like mine, and their doublets buttoned up the 
breast, with perriwigs and with hats, so that only fora 
long petticoat dragging under their men’s coats, nobody 
would take them for women in any point whatever, 
which was an odd sight, and a sight that did not 
please me.” 

July 3fst—“In my new coloured silk suit and coat 
trimmed with gold buttons, and gold broad lace round 
my hands—very rich and fine.” 

September Srd.— Put on my coloured silk suit and my 


new perriwig, bought a good while since, but durst not 


wear it, because the Plague was in Westminster when 
I bought it; and it is a wonder what will be the 
fashion, after the Plague is done, as to perriwigs, for 


been cut off the heads of people dead with the plague.” 
1666, October 8th.—“ The King hath yesterday in 
Council declared his resolution of setting a fashion for 


. _ clothes, which he will never alter.”’ 
October 30th.—“ £43 worse than I was last month. | 


October 13th.—“ To Whitehall ; and there the Duke 
of York was just come in from hunting. So I stood 
and saw him dress himself, and try on his vest, which 


_is the King’s new fashion, and he will be in it for good 


anew hat—an:’ silk tops for my legs—two perriwigs, | 


one whereof cost me £3, and the other 40s. I liave 
worn neither yet, but I will begin next month, God 
willing.” 

November 30th.—“ Put on my best black cloth suit, 
trimmed with scarlet ribbons, very neat, with my cloak 
lined with velvet, and a new beaver, which altogether 
is very noble, with my black silk knit canons I bought 
& month ago.” 

1663-4.—February 14s.—“1I did give my wife's 


brother a close-bodied light-coloured coat that J had | 


by me, with a gold edging in each seam, that was the 





a 


and all on Monday next, and the whole Court; it isa 
fashion the King says he will never change.” 

October 15th.—* This day the King begins to put on 
his vest, and I did see several persons of the House of 
Lords and Commons too, great courtiers, who are in it, 
being a long cassock close to the body, of black cloth, 
and pinked with white silk under it, and a coat over it, 
and the legs ruffled with black riband like a pigeon’s 
leg; and upon the whole I wish the King may keep it, 
for it is a very fine and handsome garment.” 

“Lady Carteret tells me the ladies are to go intoa 
new fashion shortly, and that is, to wear short coats 


* Afterwards King James JI. 
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above the ancles; which she and I do not like; but | 








And its welcome gave : 


_ conclude this long train to be mighty graceful.” But dark is the house, and my hollow steps fall 
17th.—“ The court is full of vests; only my Lord St. Like the hard earth heard dull on thy coffin, when ai! 
|| Albans not pinked, but plain black ; and they gay the | Of my peace seem’d left there, in that grave, 
King ~— the pinking upon white makes them look 
pe muc like magpies, and hath bespoken one of plain ey oe ey ee 
velvet.” ae r ; | 
20th.—“ They talk that the Queen hath a great mind pe : pre: iene | 
to have the feet seen, which she loves mightily.” Sassen Alcs ameaiiions —" 
November 2nd.—“ To the ball at night at court, it Whan'l mane. aa ae 
being the Queen’s birth-day, and now the house grew Silent speaking hints of hee 
full, and the candles light, and the King and Queen "Retin ean the deaie / 
and all the ladies sat; and it was indeed a glorious » UP ’ 


. ; , Lies the music, that once on my thirsty heart fell 
sight to see Mrs. Stewart in black and white lace, and weal ; ae 
har teed and shoulders dressed. with diamonds, end But whose notes seem instinct with thy funeral knell, 


- | the like many great ladies more, only the Queen none; And with low minor tones of despair. | 
| and the King in his rich vest of some rich silk and | | 
_ silver trimming, as the Duke of York and all the | Then a book I take to me ;— 
_ dancers wore, some of cloth of silver, and others of | Lo! it doth outspread 
| other sorts, exceeding rich. The ladies all most | Wide to where I read 
excellently dressed in rich petticoats and gowns, and | That last time to thee : 
diamonds and pearls.” And I lay it down and gaze 
22nd.—Mr. Batelier tells me that the French king, | On the red lamp, till its rays 
Louis XIV,, hath, in defiance of the King of England, Lengthen mistily ; 


caused all his footmen to be put into vests, and that | And 4 big tear falls trickling down on to my hand, 
the noblemen of France will do the like; which, if And the room looks 80 desolate, lonely, and banned, 
true, is the greatest indignity ever done by one prince | That, arising, I shudderingly flee. 
to another, and would excite a stone to be revenged ; | 
| and J hope our king will if it be so.” | 
1668. March 26th.—“ To the Duke of York's house | 
to see the new play, called ‘The Man is the Master.’ | 
My wife extraordinary fine in her flower tabby suit, | 
and everybody in love with it. And, indeed, she is 
very handsome in it.” 


Sitting by the waterfall, 
While the drifting clouds 
Now with streaming shrouds, 
Now with dreary pall, . 
Coldly hide the quiet sky, 
Then I rest me lonelily : 
M.H.D. | Darkly, willows tall, 
Their long branches wave ’gainst the sky, leaden-hued, 
And the pale falling waters their moaning obtrude, 
—_ : : —_— My grief, should it sleep, to recall. 


Rather would I linger here, 
| mere Ur . Where, in vanished hours, 
| THE WATERFALL, | Bloomed those gathered flowers, 
| Than where yew-trees drear 
Shadow o’er thy grave with gloom. 


By the waterfall I weep, 


While the slender streams, Though thy loved form, in the tomb, 
| Flashing radiant gleams, Ea Crumbling, disappear ; 
} Through the mossed stones creep, y et dear above this was thy spirit to me, 
Trickling through the channels worn, — And I dream it might visit yet lingeringly, 
Even as grief through hearts forlorn The spot that most gladdened it here. 
Wears its furrows deep ;— 
And I gaze through the fringéd ash-leaves dark, | Thus I love to gaze alone 
On the twilight sky, whence-the merry lark Deep into the sky; 
1] Hath fled, in his warm nest to sleep. Dreaming that, on high, 
Zending from thy throne, 
Water-fow], with whistling wing, Through the stars thine earnest gaze 
Darkly o'er me pass ; Meeteth the pale face I raise 
Even they, alas ! 





Fondly to thine own : 
Comes a low stir, just rustling the leaves overhead, 
I dream it thy speaking that earthward has sped, 
But is spent, ere the space was o’erflown. 


Mournful memories bring : 
Often, in the tranquil gloom, 

Did we watch them wending home: 
Then thine arm would cling 
Fondly to mine as we homeward returned, 
And the light through the casement rose-mantled 

discerned 
Us cheerily welcoming. 


But those whispers in my breast 
Secm to gather now, 
And its aching low 
Lulls, and is represt ;— 
“ From life's rough and bitter wold, 
Still is now the arm that clave, Iu His bosom, to the fold, 
Lovingly to mine, Has the Shepherd blest 
And the pale stars shine | Borne me in love ; and, where grief is not known, 
On thine early grave : I watch thee afar, toiling lonelily on, 
Sadly do I wend, alone, To join me in infinite Rest!” 
Back to where the bright light shone, | I. R. V. 


a 


a Sane ann ean 





all 


ed, 
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A STORY OF TO-DAY. 


By tHe Avutuor oF “THe Sacrifice or Dory.” 


CHAPTER I. 


Lar me tell you a story of To-Day,—very 
homely and narrow in its scope and aim. Not 
of the To-Day whose significance in the history 
of humanity only those “shall read who will live 
when you and I are dead. We can bear the pain 
in silence, if our hearts are strong enough, while 
the nations of the earth stand afar ‘off. Ihave no 
word of this To-Day to speak. I write from the 
border of the battle-field, and I find in it no 
theme for shallow argument or flimsy rhymes. 
The shadow of death has fallen on us; it chills the 
very heaven. No child laughs in my face as I 
pass down the street. Men have forgotten to 
hope, forgotten to pray ; only in the bitterness of 





a = ee - eee 


to sineah in common things for auguries of the 
| hopeful, helpful calm to come, finding even in these 
| poor sweet-peas, thrusting their tendrils through 
| the brown mould, a deeper, more healthful eam 
| for the eye and soul than warring truths. Do not 
call me a traitor, if I dare weakly to hint that there 
are yet other characters besides that of Patriot in 
which a man may appear creditably in the great 
masquerade, and not blush when it is over; or if 
I tell you a story of To-Day, in which there shall 
be no bloody glare,—only those homelier, subtiler 
lights which we have overlooked. If it prove to 
you that the sun of old times still shines, and the 
God of old times still lives, is not that enough ? 
My story is very crude and homely, as I said, — 
only a rough sketch of one or two of those people 
whom you see every day, and call “ dregs,” some- 
times,—a dull, plain bit of prose, such as you might 
pick for yourself out of any of these warehouses or 
back-streets. I expect you to call it stale and 





endurance, they say “ in the morning, ‘ Would 
God it were even!’ and in the evening, ‘ Would | 
God it were morning !” Neither I nor you have 

the prophet’s vision to see the age as its meaning 
stands written before God. Those who shall live 
when we are dead may tell their children, perhaps, 
how, out of anguish and darkness such as the 
world seldom has borne, the enduring morning 
evolved of the true world and the true man. It is 
not clear to us. Hands wet with a brother’s blood 
for the Right, a slavery of intolerance, the hack- 
neyed cant of men, or the bloodthirstiness of 
women, utter no prophecy to us of the great To- 
Morrow of content and right that holds the world. 

Yet the To-Morrow is there; if God lives it is 
there. The voice of the meek Nazarene, which we 
have deafened down as ill-timed, unfit to teach the 
watchword of the hour, renews the quict promise 
of its coming in simple, humble things. Let us go 
down and look for it. There is no need that we 
should feebly vaunt and madden ourselves over our 
self-seen rights, whatever they may be, forgetting 
what broken shadows they are of eternal truths in 
that calm where He sits and with His quiet band 
controls us. 

Patriotism and Chivalry are powers in the tran- 
quil, unlimited lives to come, as well as here, I 
know; but there are less partial truths, higher 
hierarchies who serve the God-man, that do not 
speak to us in bayonets and victories,— Mercy and 
Love. Let us not quite neglect them, unpopular | 
angels though they be. Very humble their voices | 

| 





are, just now: yet not altogether dead, I think. 
Why, the very low glow of the fire upon the hearth 
tells me something of recompense coming in the | 
hereafter, —C hristmas- days, and heartsome warmth; 
in these bare hills trampled down by armed men, | 
the yellow clay is quick with pulsing fibres, hints of | 
the great heart of life and love throbbing within ; 
| slanted sunlight would show me, in these sullen 
noke-clouds from the ec: amp, © alls of amethyst and | 
ieonen outer ramparts of the Promised Land. Do 
not call us traitors, then, who choose to be cool and | 
silent through the fever of the hour,—who choose 


plebeian, for I know the glimpses of life it pleases 
you best to find; idyls delicately tinted; passion- 
veined hearts, cut bare for curious eyes ; prophetic 
utterances, concrete and clear; or some word of 
pathos or fun from the old friends who have en- 
denizened themselves in everybody's home. You 
want something, in fact, to lift you out of this 
crowded, tobacco-stained common-place, to kindle 
and chafe and glow in you. I want you to dig 
into this commonplace, this vulgar American life, 
and see what is in it. Sometimes I think it has a 
new and awful significance that we do not see. 

Your ears are openest to the war-trumpet now. 
Hla! that-is spirit-stirring !—that wakes up the old 
Revolutionary blood! Your manlier nature had 
been smothered under drudgery, the poor daily 
necessity for bread-and-butter. I want you to go 
down into this common, every-day drudge ‘ry, and 
consider if there might not be in it also a great 
warfare. Not a selfish war; not altogether ignoble, 
though even its only end may appear to bo your 
daily “food. A great warfare, [ think, with a history 
as old as the world, and not without its pathos. 
It has its slain. Men and women, lean-jawed, 
crippled in the slow, silent battle, are in your alleys, 
sit beside you at your table; its martyrs sleep 
under every green hill-side. 

You must fight in it; money will buy you no 
discharge from that war. There is room in it, 
believe me, whether your post be on a judge's 
bench, or over a wash-tub, for heroism, for knightly 
honour, for purer triun ph than his : ho falls fore- 
most in the breach. Your enemy, Self, goes with 
you from the eradle to the coffin; it is a hand-to- 
hand struggle all the sad, slow way, fought in 
solitude,—a battle that began with the first heart- 
beat, and whose victory will come only when the 
drops ooze out, and sudden halt in the veins,—a 
victory, if you ean gain it, that will drift you not 
a little way upon the consts of the wide r, stronger 
range of being, beyond death. 

Let me roughly outline for you one or two a 
that I have known, and how they conquered ¢ 
were worsted in the fight. Very common Aon 
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I know,—such as are swarming in yonder market- 
place ; yet I dare to call them voices of God,—all! 
2 pees for choosing this story to tell you is 
simple enough. 
old book, which I happened to find to-day, 
recalled it. It was a ledger, iron-bound, with the 
name of the firm on the outside,—Knowles & Co. 
You may have heard of the firm: they were large 
woollen manufacturers: supplied the home market 
in Indiana for several years. This ledger, you see 
by the writing, has been kept by a woman. That 
is not unusual in Western trading towns, especially 
in factories where the operatives are chiefly women. 
In such establishments, they can fill every post 
successfully but that of overseer: they are too bard 
with the hands for that. 

The writing here is curious: concise, square, 
not flowing,—very legible, however, exactly suited 
to its purpose. People who profess to read cha- 
racter in chirography would decipher but little 
from these cramped, quiet lines. Only this, pro- 
bably: that the woman, whoever she was, had not 
the usual fancy of her sex for dramatizing her soul 
in her writing, her dress, her face,—kept it locked 
up instead, intact ; that her words and looks, like 
her writing, were most likely simple, mere ab- 
sorbents by which she drew what she needed of 
the outer world to her, not flaunting helps to fling 
herself, or the tragedy or comedy that lay within, 
before careless passers-by. The first page has the 
date, in red letters, Oclober 2, 1860, largely and 
clearly written. I am sure the woman’s hand 
trembled a little when she took up the pen ; but 
there is no sign of it here; for it was a new, des- 
perate adventure to her, and she was young, with 
no faith in herself. She did not look desperate, 
at all,—a quiet, dark girl, coarsely dressed’ in 
brown. 

There was not much light in the office where 
she sat; for the factory was in one of the close 
by-streets of the town, and the office they gave her 
was only a small square closet in the seventh story. 
It had but one window, which overlooked a back- 
yard full of dyeing vats. The sunlight that did 
contrive to struggle in obliquely through the dusty 
panes and cobwebs of the windows, had a sleepy 
odour of copperas latent in it. You smelt it when 
you stirred. The manager, Pike, who brought her 
up, had laid the day-books and this ledger open on 
the desk for her. As soon as he was gone, she 
shut the door, listening until his heavy boots had 


to the frame-rooms. Then she climbed up on the 
high office-stool (climbed, I said, for she was a little, 
lithe thing), and went to work, opening the books, 
and copying from one to the other as steadily, 
monotonously, as if she had been used to it all her 
life. Here are the first pages: see how sharp the 
angles are of the blue and black lines, how even 
the long columns: one would not think, that, as 
the steel pen traced them out, it seemed to be 
lining out her life, narrow and black. If any such 


morbid fancy were in the Lp head, there was no | Dr. Knowles, the principal owner of the ay oe 
! ? 


d, hard figures seemed 


tear to betray it. The so 


to her types of the years coming, but she wrote | 
them down unflinchingly: perhaps life had nothing 
better for her, so she did not care. She finished | 
soon: they had given her only an hour or two's | 
work for the first day. She closed the books, | 
wiped the pens in a quaint, mechanical fashion, 
then got down and examined her new home. 

It was soon understood. There were the walls 
with their broken plaster, showing the laths under- 
neath, with here and there, over them, sketches 
with burnt coal, showing that her predecessor had 
been an artist in his way,—his name, P. Teagarden, 
emblazoned on the ceiling with the smoke of a 
candle ; heaps of hanks of yarn in the dusty 
corners ; a half-used broom ; other heaps of yarn 
on the old toppling desk, covered with dust ; a 
raisin-boz, with P. Teagarden done on the lid in 
bas-relief, half full of ends of cigars, a pack of cards, 
and a rotten apple. That was all, except an im- 
palpable sense of dust and worn-outness pervading 
the whole. One thing more, odd enough there: 
a wire cage, hung on the wall, and in it a miserable 
pecking chicken, peering dolefully with suspicious 
eyes out at her, and then down at the mouldy bit 
of bread on the floor of his cage,—left there, I 
suppose, by the departed Teagarden. That was 
all, inside. She looked out of the window. In it, 
as if set in a square black frame, was the dead brick 
wall, and the opposite roof, with a cat sitting on 
the scuttle. Going closer, two or three feet of sky 
appeared. It looked as if it smelt of copperas, and 
she drew suddenly back. 

She sat down, waiting until it was time to go; 
quietly taking the dull picture into her slow, un- 
revealing eyes; a sluggish, hackneyed weariness 
creeping into her brain; a curious feeling, that all 
her life before had been a silly dream, and this 
dust, these desks and ledgers, were real,—all that 
was real. It was her birthday; she was twenty. 
As she happened to remember that, another fancy 
floated up before her, oddly life-like: of the old 
seat she made under the currant-bushes at home 
when she was a child, and the plans she laid for 
herself, when she should be a woman, sitting there, 
—how she would dig down into the middle of the 
world, and find the kingdom of the griffins, or 
would go after Mercy and Christiana in their pil- 
grimage. It was only a little while ago since these 
things were more alive to ber than anything else 








’ | bushes still. 
thumped creaking down the rickety ladder leading | woman now,—and, look here! A chance ray of 


sunlight slanted in, falling barely on the dust, the 





in the world. The seat was under the currant- 
Very little time ago; but she was a 


hot heaps of wool, waking a stronger smell of 
copperas; the chicken saw it, and began to chirp a 
weak, dismal joy, more sorrowful than tears. She 
went to the cage, and r her finger in for it to peck 
at. Standing there, if the vacant life coming rose 
up before her in that hard blare of sun-light, she 
looked at it with the same still, waiting eyes, that 
told nothing. 

The door opened at last, and a man came in,— 


He nodded shortly to her, and, going to the des 
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| row you must wait for the bell to ring, and go— 
| with the rest of the hands.” 
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turned over the books, peering suspiciously at her 
work. An old man, overgrown, looking like a 
huge misshapen mass of flesh, as he stood erect, 


facing her. 
grufily. 


“You can go now,” he said, “ To-mor- 


A curious smile flickered over her face like a 
shadow ; but she said nothing. He waited a mo- 


ment. 


| she stooped to tie her sandals. 
_ watched her, irritated. She had been used to the 
_ keen scrutiny of his eyes since she was a baby, so 
_ was cool under it always. 
| was one that repelled most men: dominant, rest- 
| less, flushing into red gusts of passion, a small, 


“So!” he growled, “the Howth blood does not 


blush to go down into the slime of the gutter? is 
| sufficient to itself?” 


Then 
The old man 


A cool, attentive motion,—that was all. 


The face watching her 


intolerant eye, half hidden in folds of yellow fat,— 
the eye of a man who who would give to his master 
(whether God or Satan) the last drop of his own 
b.vod, and exact the same of other men. 

She had tied her bonnet and fastened her shaw], 
and stood ready to go. 

“Is that all you want?’ he demanded, ‘Are 
you waiting to hear that your work is well done? 
Women go through life as babies learn to walk,— 
a mouthful of pap every step, only they take it in 
praise or love. Pap is better. Which do you 
want ? Praise, I fancy.” 

“ Neither,” she said, quietly brushing her shaw]. 
“The work is well done, I know.”’ 

The old man’s eye glittered for an instant, satis- 
fied ; then he turned to the books. He thought 
she had gone, but, hearing a slight clicking sound, 
turned round. She was taking the chicken out of 
the cage. 

“ Let it alone!’”’ he broke out, sharply. “ Where 
are you going with it ?” 

“ Home,” she said, with a queer, quizzical face. 
“Let it smell the green fields, Doctor. Ledgers 
and copperas are not good food for a chicken’s soul, 
or body either.” 

“ Let it alone!” he growled. “ You take it fora 
type of yourself, eh? It has another work to do 
than to grow fat and sleep about the barnyard.” 

She opened the cage. 

“T think I will take it.” 


Not P. Teagarden. Why, Margret,’ pushing his 
stubby finger between the tin bars, “do you think 
the God you believe in would have sent it here 
without a work to do ?” 

She looked up; there was a curious tremor in 
his flabby face, a shadow in his rough voice. 

“Tf it dies here, it’s life won’t have been lost. 
Nothing is lost. Let it alone.” 

“ Not lost ?’”’ she said, slowly, refastening the 
cage. “ Only I think ””—— 

“ ‘What, child ?’’ 

She glanced furtively at him. 








| 





—— 


“ Tt’s a hard, scraping world where such a thing 
as that has work to do.” 

He vouchsafed no answer. She waited to see his 
lip curl bitterly, and then, amused, went down the 
stairs. She had paid him for his sneer. 

The steps were but a long ladder set in the wall, 
not the great staircase used by the hands: that 
was on the other side of the factory. It was a 
huge, unwieldy building, such as crowd the suburbs 
of trading towns. This one went round the four 
sides of a square, with the yard for the vats in the 
middle. The ladders and passages she passed down 
were on the inside, narrow and dimly lighted: she 
had to grope her way sometimes. The floors shook 
constantly with the incessant thud of the great 
looms that filled each story, like heavy, monotonous 
thunder. It deafened her, made her dizzy, as she 
went down slowly. It was no short walk to reach 
the lower hall, but she was down at last. Doors 
opened from it into the ground-floor ware-rooms ; 
glancing in, she saw vast, dingy recesses of boxes 
piled up to the dark ceilings. There was a crowd 
of porters and draymen cracking their whips, and 
lounging on the trucks by the door, waiting for 
loads, talking politics, and smoking. The smell of 
tobacco, copperas, and burning logwood was heavy 
to clamminess here. She stopped, uncertain. One 
of the porters, a short, sickly man, who stood aloof 
from the rest, pushed open a door for her with his 
staff. Margret had a quick memory for faces ; she 
thought she had seen this one before as she passed, 
—a dark face, sullen, heavy-lipped, the hair cut 
convict-fashion, close to the head. She thought, 
too, one of the men muttered “jail-bird,” jeering 
him for his forwardness. “ Load for Clinton! 
Western Railroad!’ sung out a sharp voice behind 
her, and, as she went into the street, a train of cars 
rushed into the hall to be loaded, and men swarmed 
out of every corner,—red-faced and ~ whisk y- 
bloated and heavy-brained, Irish, Dutch, black, with 
souls half asleep somewhere, and the destiny of a 
nation in their grasp,—hands, like herself, going 
through the slow, heavy work, for, as Pike the 
manager would have told you, “three dollars a 
week,—good wages these tight times.” For no- 
thing more? Some other meaning may have fallen 
from their faces into this girl’s subtile intuition in 
the instant’s glance,—more cheerful, remoter aims, 
hidden in the most sensual face,—homeliest bome- 


scenes, low climbing ambitions, some delirium of 
“No,” he said, quietly. It] ter here. | p] to come, — whisky 
, , quietly. 1as a master here. | pleasure ome, y; 


if nothing better : 


aims in life like yours differing in degree. Need- 
ing only to make them the same——-did you say 


what ? 

She had reached the street now,—a back-street, 
a crooked sort of lane rather, running between end- 
less piles of warehouses. She hurried down it to 
gain the suburbs, for she lived out in the country. 
It was a long, tiresome walk through the outskirts 
of the town, where the dwelling-houses were,— 
long rows of two-story bricks drabbled with soot- 
stains. It was two years since she had been in the 
town. Remembering this, and the reason why she 
had shunned it, she quickened her pace, her face 
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growing stiller than before. One might have | darkly to himself. For this reason he tried to 1 mot 
fancied her a slave putting on a mask, fearing to | fancy how her new life would seem to her. It | dow 
meet her master. he town, being unfamiliar to | should be hard enough, her work,—he was deter.  sile 
her, struck her newly. She saw the expression on | mined on that; her strength and endurance must that 
its face better. It was a large trading city, com- | be tested to the uttermost. He must know what sho’ 
actly built, shut in by hills. It had an anxious, | stuff was in the weapon before he used it. He had dun 
Lesaseed look, like a speculator concluding a keen | been reading the slow, cold thing for years,—had Pied 
bargain ; the very deditthie-heween smelt of trade, | not got into its secret yet. But there was power one 
having shops in the lower stories ; in the outskirts, | there, and it was the power he wanted. Her the 
where there are cottages in other cities, there were | history was simple enough: she was going to the her 
mills here ; the trees, which some deluded dreamer | mill to support a helpless father and mother; it bet: 
had planted on the flat pavements, had all grown | was a common story; she had given up much for fiel 
up into abrupt Lombardy poplars, knowing their | them ;—other women did the same. He gave her her 
best policy was to keep out of the way ; the boys, | scanty praise. ‘Two years ago (he had keen, watch-  goil 
laying marbles under them, played sharply “ for | ful eyes, this man) he had fancied that the homely He 
a ; the bony old dray-horses, plodding through | girl had a dream, as most women have, of love stil 
the dusty crowds, had speculative eye8, that mea- | and marriage: she had put it aside, he thought, hea 
sured their oats at night with a “ you-don't-cheat- | for ever; it was too expensive a luxury; she had knc 
me” look. Even the churches had not the grave | to begin the life-long battle for bread-and-butter. unc 
repose of the old brown house yonder in the hills, | Her dream had been real and pure, perhaps; for to | 
where the few field-people—Arians, Calvinists, | she accepted no sham love in its place: if it had hea 
Churchmen—gathered every Sunday, and air and | left an empty hunger in her heart, she had not chil 
sunshine and God’s charity made the day holy. | tried to fill it. Well, well, it was the old story. hir 
These churches lifted their hard stone faces inso- | Yet he looked after her kindly as he thought of it ; gra 
lently, registering their yearly alms in the morning | as some people look sorrowfully at children, going gra 
journals. ‘To be sure the back-seats were free for | back to their own childhood. For a moment he sto 
the poor ; but the emblazoned crimson of the win- | half relented in his purpose, thinking, perhaps, her the 
dows, the carving of the arches, the very purity of | work for life was hard enough. But no; this reli 
the preacher’s style, said plainly that it was easier | woman had been planned and kept by God for rar 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than | higher uses than daughter, or wife, or mother. It abc 
for a man in a red wam-us to enter the kingdom of | was his part to put her work into her hands. eve 
; heaven through that gate. The road was creeping drowsily now between ant 
ft Nature itself had turned her back on the town: | high grass-banks, out through the hills. A sleepy, cor 
' the river turned aside, and but half a river crept | quiet road. The restless dust of the town never col 
if reluctantly by; the hills were but bare banks of | had been heard of out there. It went wandering wn 
ie yellow clay. There was a cinder-road leading | lazily through the corn-fields, down by the river, voi 
: through these. Margret climbed it slowly. The| into the very depths of the woods,—the low be: 
ne low town-hills, as I said, were bare, covered at their | October sunshine slanting warmly down it all the un: 
. ie bases with dingy stubble-fields. In the sides bor- | way, touching the grass banks and the corn-fields one 
dering the road gaped the black mouths of the | with patches of russet gold. Nobody in such a _ o% 
| coal-pits that burrowed under the hills, under the | road could be ina hurry. The quiet was so deep, out 
town. Trade everywhere,—on the earth and under | the free air, the heavy trees, the sunshine, all so de! 
it. No wonder the girl called it a hard, scraping | full, and certain, and fixed, one could be sure of ' 
world. But when the road had crept through these | finding them the same a hundred years from now. git 
hills, it suddenly shook off the cinders, and turned | Nobody was ever in a hurry. The brown bees cri 
into the brown mould of the meadows,—turned its _eame along there, when their work was over, and oo) 
| back on trade and the smoky town, and speedily | hummed into the great purple thistles on the road- ~o 
a left it out of sight contemptuously, never looking side, in a voluptuous stupor of delight. The cows to 
if back once. This was the country now in earnest. | sauntered through the clover by the fences, until wi 
. ; Margret slackened her step, drawing long breaths | they wound up by lying down in it and sleeping jec 
mL of the fresh cold air. Far behind her, panting and outright. The country people, jogging along to the pl: 
ween | along, came a black, burly figure, Dr. mill, walked their fat old nags through the stillness it. 
‘dl snowles. She had seen him behind her all the | and warmth so slowly that even Margret left them ni 
an way, but they did not speak. Between the two) far behind. As the road went deeper into the hi 
| there lay that repellent resemblance which made | hills, the quiet grew even more penetrating and hes 
Ph them like close relations,—closer when they were | certain,—so certain in these grand old mountains m 
a silent. You know such people? When you speak | that one called it eternal, and, looking up to the 
to them, the little sharp points clash. Yet they | peaks fixed in the clear blue, grew surer of a 
| are the few whom you surely know you will meet in | world beyond this, where there is neither change 
; the life beyond death, “saved” or not. The! nor death. NX 
, Doctor came slowly along the quiet country-road,| It was growing late; the evening air more te 
watching the woman's figure going as slowly before | motionless and cool; the russet gold of the sun- as 
him. He had a curious interest in the girl—a/ shine mottled only the hill-tops now; in the 
ri secret reason for the interest, which as yet he kept | valleys there was a duskier brown, deepening every th 
* 
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moment. 
down the fields. One did not wonder, feeling the 
silence of these hills and broad sweeps of meadow, 
that this woman, coming down from among them, 
should be strangely still, with dark questioning eyes 
dumb to their own secrets. 

Looking into her face now, you could be sure of 
one thing: that she had left the town, the factory, 
the dust far away, shaken the thought of them off 
her brain. No miles could measure the distance 
between her home and them. Ata stile across the 
field an old man sat waiting. She hurried now, 
her cheek colouring. Dr. Knowles could see them 
going to the house beyond, talking earnestly. 
He sat down in the darkening twilight on the 
stile, and waited halfan hour. He did not care to 
hear the story of Margret’s first day at the mill, 
knowing how her father and mother would writhe 
under it, soften it as she would. It was nothing 
to her, he knew. So he waited. After a while he 
heard the old man’s laugh, like that of a pleased 
child, and then went in and took her place beside 
him. She went out, but came back presently, every 
grain of dust gone, in her clean dress of pearl 
gray. The neutral tint suited her well. As she 
stood by the window, listening gravely to them, 
the homely face and waiting ficure came into full 
relief. Nature had made the woman in a freak of 
rare sincerity. There were no reflected lights 
about her; no gloss on her skin, no glitter in her 
eyes, no varnish on her soul. Simple, and dark, 
and pure, there she was, for God and her master to 
conquer and understand. Her flesh was cold and 
colourless,—there were no surface tints on it,—it 
warmed sometimes slowly from far within; her 
voice, quiet,—out of her heart ; her hair, the only | 
beauty of the woman, was lustreless brown, lay in 
unpolished folds of dark shadow. I saw such hair | 
once, only once. It had been cut from the head of | 


Margret turned from the road, and went | 


judge of practical matters. 








aman, who, unconscious, simple as a child, lived | 
out tho law of his nature, and set the world at | the old man, with nervous cagerness,—“ granite, 


defiance,— Bysshe Shelley. 

The Doctor, talking to her father, watched the 
girl furtively, took in every point, as one might 
critically survey a Damascus blade which he was 
going to carry into battle. There was neither love 
nor scorn in his look,—-a mere fixedness of purpose 
to make use of her some day. He talked, mean- 


a a 


while, glancing at her now and then, as if the sub- | 
ject they discussed were indirectly linked with his | 


plan for her. 
it. She sat on the wooden step of the porch, look- 
ing out on the melancholy sweep of me: adow and 
hill range growing cool and dimmer in the dun 
twilight, not hearing what they said, until the 
sharpened, earnest tones roused her. 

“ You will fail, Knowles. 

It was her father who a 


“ Nothing can save such a scheme from failure. 


Neither the French nor German Socialists at- | 
tempted to base their systems on the lowest class, | 
| treason.” 


“That accounts for | 


as you design.” 
“TI know,’ said Knowles. 
their partial success.” 





If it were, she was unconscious of | 


ee 


“Let me understand your plan practically,” 
eagerly demanded her father. 

She thought Knowles evaded the question,— 
wished to leave the subject. Perhaps ie did not 
regard the poor old schoolmaster as a_ practical 
All his life he had 
called him thriftless and unready. 

“It never will do, Knowles,” he went on in his 
slow way. “ Any plan, Phalanstery or Community, 
call it what you please, founded on self-gov ernment 
is based on a sham, the tawdriest of shams.” 

The old-schoolmaster shook his head as one who 
knows, and tried to push the thin gray hairs out of 
his eyes in a groping way. Margret lifted them 
back, so quietly that he did not feel her. 

“You'll call the Republic a sham next!’ said 
the Doctor, coolly aggravating. 

“The Republic!” The old man quickened his 
tone, like a war-horse scenting the battle near at 
hand. ‘* There never was a thinner-crusted Devil's 
egg in the world than democracy. 1 think I’ve 
told you that before ?” 

“T think you have,” said the other drily. 

“You always were a Tory, Mr. Howth,” said 
his wife, in her placid, creamy way. “It is in the 
blood, I think, Doctor. The Howths fought under 
Cornwallis, you know.” 

The schoolmaster waited until his wife had 
ended. 

“ Very true, Mrs. Howth,” he said, with a grave 
smile. ‘Then his thin face grew hot again. 

“ No, Dr. Knowles. Your scheme is but a sign 
of the mad age we live in. Since the thirteenth 
century, when the anarchic element sprang full- 
grown into the history of humanity, that history 
has been chaos. And this republic is the culmi- 
nation of chaos.” 

“Out of chaos came the new-born earth,” 
suggested the Doctor. 

“But its foundations were granite,’ 





rejoined 


not the slime of yesterday. When you found 
empires, go to work as God worked.” 

The Doctor did not answer; sat looking, instead, 
out into the dark indifferently, as if the heresies 
which the old man hurled at him were some old worn- 
out song. Seeing, however, that the schoolmaster’s 
flush of enthusiasm seemed on the point of dying 
out, he roused himself to gibe it into life. 

“Well, Mr. Howth, what will you have? Ifthe 
trodden rights of the human soul are the slime of 


| yesterday, “how shall we found our empire to last ? 


On despotism ! ? Civil or theocratic ?”’ 
“Any despotism is better than that of newly 


_enfranchised serfs,” re plied the schoolmaster. 


The Doctor laughed. 

“What a successful politician you would have 
made! You would have had such a winning way 
to the hearts of the Great Unwashed !” 

Mrs. Howth laid down her knitting. 

“My dear,” she said, timidly, ‘1 think that is 


The angry heat died out of his face instantly, as 
he turne d to he ‘yr, without the glimmer of a covert 
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growing stiller than before. One might have 
fancied her a slave putting on a mask, fearing to 
meet her master. The town, being unfamiliar to 
her, struck her newly. She saw the expression on 
its face better. It was a large trading city, com- 
actly built, shut in by hills. It had an anxious, 
haraised look, like a speculator concluding a keen 
bargain; the very dwelling-housea smelt of trade, 
having shops i in the lower stories ; in the outskirts, 
where there are cottages in other cities, there were 
mills here ; the trees, which some deluded dreamer 
had planted on the flat Hawt ag had all grown 
up into abrupt Lombardy poplars, knowing their 
best policy was to keep out of the way ; the boys, 
laying marbles under them, played sharply “ for 
+ ;’ the bony old dray-horses, plodding through 
the dusty crowds, had speculative eye’, that mea- 
— their oats at night with a “ you-don't-cheat- 
e”’ look. Even the churches had not the grave 
ll of the old brown house yonder in the hills, 
where the few field-people—Arians, Calvinists, 
Churchmen—gathered every Sunday, and air and 
sunshine and God’s charity made the day holy. 
These churches lifted their hard stone faces inso- 
lently, registering their yearly alms in the morning 


— ee 
———— 


darkly to himself. For this reason he tried to 
fancy how her new life would seem to her. It 
should be hard enough, her work,—he was deter. 
mined on that; her strength and endurance must 
be tested to the uttermost. He must know what 
stuff was in the weapon before he used it. He had 
been reading the slow, cold thing for years,—had 
not got into its secret yet. But there was power 
there, and it was the power he wanted. Her 
history was simple enough: she was going to the 
mill to support a helpless father and mother; it 
was a common story; she had given up much for 
them ;—other women did the same. He gave her 
scanty praise. ‘Two years ago (he had keen, watch- 
ful eyes, this man) he had fancied that the homely 
girl had a dream, as most women have, of love 
and marriage : she had put it aside, he thought, 
for ever ; it was too expensive a luxury ; she had 
to begin the life-long battle for bread-and-butter. 
Her dream had been real and pure, perhaps ; for 
she accepted no sham love in its place: if it had 
left an empty hunger in her heart, she had not 
tried to fill it. Well, well, it was the old story. 
Yet he looked after her kindly as he thought of it ; 
as some people look sorrowfully at children, going 





journals. To be sure the back-seats were free for 


the poor; but the emblazoned crimson of the win- | 


dows, the carving of the arches, the very purity of | 


back to their own childhood. For a moment he 
half relented in his purpose, thinking, perhaps, her 
work for life was hard enough. ‘But no; this 


the preacher's style, said plainly that it was easier | | Woman had been planned and kept by God for 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than | higher uses than daughter, or wife, or mother. It 


for a man in a red wam-us to enter the kingdom of | 
heaven through that gate. 

Nature itself had turned her back on the town: 
the river turned aside, and but half a river crept | 
reluctantly by; the hills were but bare banks of 
yellow clay. There was a cinder-road leading | 
through these. Margret climbed it slowly. The 
low town-hills, as I said, were bare, covered at their | 
bases with dingy stubble-fields. In the sides bor- 
dering the road gaped the black mouths of the 
coal-pits that burrowed under the hills, under the | 
town. Trade everywhere,—on the earth and under 
it. No wonder the girl called it a hard, scraping 
world. But when the road had crept through these 
hills, it suddenly shook off the cinders, and turned 
into the brown mould of the meadows,—turned its 
back on trade and the smoky town, and speedily 


left 1t out of sight contemptuously, never looking | 


back once. This was the country now in earnest. 


Margret slackened her step, drawing long breaths | 


of the fresh cold air. Far behind her, panting and 
= along, came a black, burly figure, Dr. 


nowles. She had seen him behind her all the | 


way, but they did not speak. Between the two 
there lay that re pellent resemblance which made 
them like close relations,—closer when they were 
silent. You know such people ? When you speak 
to them, the little sharp points clash. ‘Yet the y 
are the few whom you surely know you will meet in 
the life bey ond death, “saved” or not. The 


Doctor came slowly along the quiet country-road, | 


watching the woman’s figure going as slowly before 
him. He had a curious interest in the ‘girl, af 
secret reason for the interest, which as yet he kept 


| was his part to put her work into her hands. 
| The road was creeping drowsily now between 
_ high grass-banks, out through the hills. A sleepy, 
quiet road. The restless dust of the town never 
had been heard of out there. It went wandering 
lazily through the corn-fields, down by the river, 
‘into the very depths of the woods,—the low 
October sunshine slanting warmly down it all the 


| way, touching the grass banks and the corn-fields 


with patches of russet gold. Nobody in such a 
road could be ina hurry. The quiet was so deep, 
the free air, the heavy trees, the sunshine, all so 
full, and certain, and fixed, one could be sure of 
| finding them the same a hundred years from now. 
Nobody was ever in a hurry. The brown bees 
-eame along there, when their work was over, and 
| hummed into the great purple thistles on the road- 
side, in a voluptuous stupor of delight. The cows 
_sauntered through the clover by the fences, until 
they wound up by lying down in it and sle eping 
outright. The country pe ople, jogging ¢ along to the 
mill, walked their fat old n: ags through the stillness 
and warmth so slowly that even Margret left them 
far behind. As the road went deeper into the 
hills, the quiet grew even more penetrating and 
certain,—so certain in these grand old mountains 
that one called it eternal, and, looking up to the 
peaks fixed in the clear blue, grew surer of a 
world beyond this, where there is neither change 
nor death. 

It was growing late; the evening air more 
motionless and cool; the russet gold of the sun- 
shine mottled only the hill-tops now; in the 
valleys there was a duskier brown, dee ‘~pening every 
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moment. Margret turned from the road, and went 
down the fields. One did not wonder, feeling the 
silence of these hills and broad sweeps of meadow, 
that this woman, coming down from among them, 
should be strangely still, with dark questioning eyes 
dumb to their own secrets. 

Looking into her face now, you could be sure of 
one thing: that she had left the town, the factory, 
the dust far away, shaken the thought of them off 
her brain. No miles could measure the distance 
between her home and them. At a stile across the 
field an old man sat waiting. She hurried now, 
her cheek colouring. Dr. Knowles could see them 
going to the house beyond, talking earnestly. 
He sat down in the darkening twilight on the 
stile, and waited half an hour. “He did not care to 
hear the story of Margret’s first day at the mill, 
knowing how her father and mother would writhe 
under it, soften it as she would. It was nothing 
to her, he knew. So he waited. After a while he 
heard the old man’s laugh, like that of a pleased 
child, and then went in and took her place beside 
him. She went out, but came back presently, every 
grain of dust gone, in her clean dress of pearl 
gray. ‘The neutral tint suited her well. As she 
stood by the window, listening gravely to them, 
the homely face and waiting ficure came into full 
relief, Nature had made the woman in a freak of 
rare sincerity. There were no reflected lights 
about her; no gloss on her skin, no glitter in her 
eyes, no varnish on her soul. Simple, and dark, 
and pure, there she was, for God and her master to 
conquer and understand. Her flesh was cold and 
colourless,—there were no surface tints on it,—it 
warmed sometimes slowly from far within; 
voice, quiet,—out of her heart; her hair, the only 
beauty of the woman, was lustreless brown, lay in 
unpolished folds of dark shadow. I saw such hair 
once, only once. It had been cut from the head of 
aman, who, unconscious, simple as a child, lived 
out the law of his nature, and set the world at 
defiance,— Bysshe Shelley. 

The Doctor, talking to her father, watched the 
girl furtively, took in every point, as one might 
critically survey a Damascus blade which he was 
going to carry into battle. There was neither love 
nor scorn in his look,—a mere fixedness of purpose 
to make use of her some day. He talked, mean- 
while, glancing at her now and then, as if the sub- 





ject they discussed were indirectly linked with his | 


plan for her. If it were, she was unconscious of 
it. She sat on the wooden step of the porch, look- 
ing out on the melancholy sweep of me: adow and 
hill range growing cool and dimmer in the dun 
twilight, not hearing what they said, until the 
sharpene -d, earnest tones roused her. 

“ You will fail, Knowles. 

It was her father who spoke. 

“ Nothing can save such a scheme from failure. 
Neither the French nor German Socialists at- 


tempted to base their systems on the lowest class, | 


as you design.” 


7s know,” said Knowles. 
their partial success.” 





“That accounts for | 


“Let me understand your plan practically,” 
eagerly demanded her father. 

She thought Knowles evaded the question,— 
wished to leave the subject. Perhaps be did not 
regard the poor old schoolmaster as a practical 
judge of practical matters. All his life he had 
called him thriftless and unready. 

“It never will do, Knowles,”’ he went on in his 
slow way. “ Any plan, Phalanstery or Community, 
call it what you please, founded on se If-government 
is based on a sham, the tawdriest of shams.” 

The old-schoolmaster shook his head as one who 
knows, and tried to push the thin gray hairs out of 
his eyes in a groping way. Margret lifted them 
back, so quietly that he did not feel her. 

“You'll call the Republic a sham next!” said 
the Doctor, coolly aggravating. 

“The Republic!” The old man quickened his 
tone, like a war-horse scenting the battle near at 
hand. ‘ There never was a thinner-crusted Devil's 
egg in the world than democracy. I think I’ve 
told you that before ?”’ 

“| think you have,” said the other drily. 

“You always were a Tory, Mr. Howth,” said 
his wife, in her placid, creamy way. “It is in the 
blood, I think, Doctor. ‘The Howths fought under 
Cornwallis, you know.” 

The schoolmaster waited 
ended. 

“ Very true, Mrs. Howth,” he said, with a grave 
smile. ‘Then his thin face grew hot again. 

“ No, Dr. Knowles. Your scheme is but a sign 
of the mad age we live in. Since the thirteenth 


5 
century, when the anarchie element sprang full- 





until his wife had 


her | grown into the history of humanity, that history 


has been chaos. And this republic is the culm- 
nation of chaos.”’ 

*QOut of chaos came 
suggested the Doctor. 

“ But its foundations were granite,’ rejoined 
the old man, with nervous eagerness,—* granite, 
not the slime of yesterday. When you found 
empires, go to work as God worked.” 

The Doctor did not answer; sat looking, instead, 
out into the dark indifferently, as if the heresies 
which the old man hurled at him were some old worn- 
out song. Seeing, however, that the schoolmaster’s 
flush of enthusiasm seemed on the point of dying 
out, he roused himself to gibe it into life. 

“Well, Mr. Howth, what will you have? Ifthe 
trodden rights of the human soul are the slime of 
yesterday, “how shall we found our empire to last ? 
On despotism ! ? Civil or theocratic ?”’ 

“Any despotism is better than that of newly 
enfranchised serfs,” re plied the schoolmaster. 

The Doctor laughed. 

“What a successful politician you would have 
made! You would have had such a winning way 
to the hearts of the Great Unwashed !” 

Mrs. Howth laid down her knitting. 

“ My dear,” she said, timidly, “I think that is 
treason.”’ 

The angry heat died out of his face instantly, as 
he turne .d to he r, without the glimmer of a covert 


the new-born earth,” 
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smile at her simplicity. She was a woman; and | 
when he spoke to the Doctor, it was in a tone less | 
sharp. 

“What is it the boys used to declaim, their 
Yankee hearts throbbing under their round-abouts ? | 
‘Happy, proud America!’ Somebow in that way. 
‘Cursed, abased America!’ better if they had said. | 
Look at her,in the warm vigour of her youth, most 
vigorous in decay! Look at the germs and dregs 
of nations, creeds, religions, fermenting together! | 
As for the theory of self-government, it will muddle 
down here, as in the three great archetypes of the 
experiment, into a puling, miserable failure i | 
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ee 


into these wearisome arguments. Ever since their 
misfortune came on them, he had been there ever 

night, always at it. She should think he might be 
a little more considerate. Mr. Howth surely had 
enough to think of, what with his—his misfortune, 
and the starvation waiting for them, and poor 
Margret’s degradation, (she sighed here,) without 
bothering his head about the theocratic principle, 
or the Battle of Armageddon. She had hinted as 
much to Dr. Knowles one day, and he had mut- 
tered out something about its being “‘ the life of the 
dog, Ma’am.” She wondered what he meant by 
that! She looked over at his bearish figure, snuff- 


4 


The Doctor did not hear. Some sharper shadow drabbled waistcoat, and shock of black hair. Well, 
seemed to haunt him than the downfall of the Ke- poor man, he could not help it, if he were coarse, 
ge What help did he seek in this girl? His | and an Abolitionist, and a Fourierite, and 


een, deep eyes never left her unconscious face. | She was getting a little muddy now, she was con- 


“ No,” Mr. Howth went on, having the field to | scious, so turned her mind back to the repose of 


himself,—‘ we left Order back there in the ages | her stocking. Margret took it very quietly, seeing 
you call dark, and Progress will trumpet the world her father flaming so. But Margret never had 
into the ditch.” /any opinions to express. She was not like the 

“ Comte!” growled the Doctor. | Panels: they were noted for their clear judgment. 


| 
| 
| 
| The schoolmaster’s cane beat an angry tattoo on Mrs. Howth was a Parnell. 
_ || the hearth. | 
} 
i 
| 
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“ You sneer at Comte? Because, having the | 
clearest eve, the widest sweeping eye ever given to| The Doctor's fat, leathery face was quite red 
man, he had no more? It was to show how far | now, and his sentences were hurled out in a sar- 
flesh can go alone. Could he help it, if God refused | castic bass, enough to wither the marrow of a weak 


the prophet’s vision ?” -man. But thé schoolmaster was no weak man. 
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“ I’m sure, Samuel,’ interrupted his wife with a | 
sorrowful earnestness, “ your own eyes were as | 
strong as a man’s could be. It was ten years after | 
I wore spectacles that you began. Only for that | 
miserable fever, you could read short-hand now.” | 

Her own blue eyes filled with tears. There was | 
a sudden silence. Margret shivered, as if some | 
pain stung her. Holding her father’s bony hand | 
in hers, she patted it on her knee. The hand 
trembled a little. Knowles’s sharp eyes darted | 
from one to the other; then, with a smothered 
growl, he shook himself, and rushed headlong into 
the old battle which he and the schoolmaster had 
been waging now, off and on, some six years. That 
was a fight, 1 can tell you! None of your shallow, 
polite clashing of modern theories,—no talk of your 
Jeffersonian Democracy, your high-bred Federal- 
ism! They took hold of the matter by the roots, 
clear at the beginning. 

Mrs. Howth’s breath fairly left her, they went | 
into the soul of the matter in such a dangerous 
way. What if Jocl should hear? No doubt he 
would report that his master was an infidel,—that 
would be the next thing they would hear. He was 
in the kitchen now: he finished his wood-chopping 
an hour ago. Asleep, doubtless; that was one 
comfort. Well, if he were awake, he could not un- 
derstand. That class of people And Mrs. 
Howth (into whose kindly brain just enough of her 
husband's creed had glimmered to make her say, 
“that class of people,” in the tone with which 
Abraham would not have spoken of Dives over the 
gulf) went tranquilly back to her knitting, wonder- 
ing why Dr. Knowles should come ten times now 
where he used to come once, to provoke Samuel 


His foot was entirely on his native heath, I assure 
you. He knew every inch of the ground, from the 
domination of the absolute faith in the ages of 
Fetichism, to its pseudo-presenument in the tenth 
century, and its actual subversion in the nineteenth. 
Every step. Our politicians might have picked up 
an idea or two there, I should think! Then he 
was so cool about it, so skilful! He fairly rubbed 
his hands with glee, enjoying the combat. And he 
was so sure that the Doctor was savagely in earnest : 
why, any one with balf an ear could hear that! He 
did not see how, in the very heat of the fray, his 
eyes would wander off listlessly. But Mr. Howth 
did not wander; there was nothing careless or two- 
sided in the making of this man,—no sham about 
him, or borrowing. They came down gradually, or 
out,—for, as I told you, they dug into the very 


heart of the matter at first,—they came out 
_gradually to modern times. 


Things began to 
assume a more familiar aspect. Spinoza, Fichte, 
Saint Simon,—one heard about them now. If you 
could but have heard the schoolmaster deal with 
these his enemies! With what tender charity for 
the man, what relentless vengeance for the belief, 
he pounced on them, dragging the soul out of 
their systems, holding it up for slow slaughter! 
As for Humanity, (how Knowles lingered on 
that word, with a tenderness curious in so un- 
couth a mass of flesh!)—-as for Humanity, it 
was a study to see it stripped and flouted and 
thrown out of doors like a filthy rag by this poor 
old Howth, a man too child-hearted to kill a spider. 
It was pleasanter to hear him when he defended 
the great Past in which his ideal truth had been 
faintly shadowed. How he caught the salient 
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tints of the feudal life! How the fine womanly | and happy,—why, this twas life,-—this death But 
nature of the man rose exulting in the free pictu- | did pain, and martyrdom, and victory lie back in 


resque glow of the day of crusader and heroic 
deed! How he crowded in traits of perfected man- 
hood in the conqueror, simple trust in the serf, to | 


| colour and weaken his argument, not seeing that | 
he weakened it! How, when he thought he had 
cornered the Doctor, he would colour and laugh | 


_ brought to so fine a 


 eate fancies of his youth, that were dust and ashes 


like a boy, then suddenly check himself, lest he 
might wound him! A curious laugh, genial, cheery, 
—bubbling out of his weak voice in a way that put | 
ou in mind of some old and rare wine. When he_ 
would check himself in one of these triumphant | 
glows, he would turn to the Doctor with a depreca- | 
tory gravity, and fora few moments be almost sub- | 
missive in hisreply. So earnest and worn it looked 
then, the poor old face, in the dim light! The black | 
clothes he wore were so threadbare and shining at | 
the knees and elbows, the coarse leather shoes | 
olish! The Doctor idly | 

wondered who had blacked them, glancing at, 
Margret’s fingers. ; | 
There was a flower stuck in the button-hole of | 
the schoolmaster’s coat, a pale tea-rose. If Dr. 
Knowles had been a man of fine instincts, (which his | 
opaque shining eyes would seem to deny,) he might 
have thought it was not unapt or ill-placed even in 
the shabby, snuffed coat. A scholar, a gentleman, 
though in patched shoes and trowsers a world too 
short. Old and gaunt, hunger-bitten even it 
may be, with loose-jointed, bony limbs, and yellow 
face ; clinging, eal and brave, to the quaint, deli- 





to other men. In the very haggard face you could 
find the quiet purity of the child he had been, and the 
old child’s smile, fresh and credulous, on the mouth. 

The Doctor had not spoken for a moment. It 





_ might be that he was careless of the poetic lights | 


with which Mr. Howth tenderly decorated his old 

faith, or it might be, that even he, with the terrible | 
intentness of a real life purpose in his brain, was 
touched by the picture of the far old chivalry, dead | 
long ago. ‘he master’s voice grew low and linger- | 
ing now. It was a labour of love, this. Oh, it is | 
80 easy to go back out of the broil of dust and _ 
meanness and barter into the clear shadow of that 
old life, where love and bravery stand eternal veri- 
ties, never to be bought and sold in that dusty 
town yonder! To go back? To dream back, 
rather. To drag out of our own hearts, a3 the 


hungry old master did, whatever is truest and 


highest there, and clothe it with name and deed in 
the dim days of chivalry. Make a poem of it, so 
much easier than to make a life! 

Knowles shuffled uneasily, watching the girl 
keenly, to know how the picture touched her. 
Was, then, she thought, this grand, dead Past so 
shallow to hin? These knights, pure, unstained, 
searching until death for the Holy Greal, could he 
understand the life-long agony, the triumph of 
their conflict over Self? These women, content to 
live in solitude for ever because they once had loved, 
could any man understand that? Or the dead 
queen, dead that the man she loved might be free 


_the days of Galahad and Arthur alone? The 


homely face grew stiller than before, looking out 
into the dun sweep of moorland,—cold, unrevealing. 
It baffled the man that looked at it. He shuffled, 
chewed tobacco vehemently, tilted his chair on two 
legs, broke out in a thunder-gust at last. 

* Dead days for dead men! The world hears a 


_bugle-call to-day more noble than any of your 


piping troubadours. We have something better to 
fight for than a vacant tomb.” 

The old man drew himself up haughtily. 

“IT know what you would say,—Liberty for the 
lowand vile. It is a good word. That was a better 
which they hid in their hearts in the old time,— 
Honour!” 

Hfonour! I think, Calvinist though he was, that 
word was his religion. Men have had worse. 
Perhaps the Doctor thought this; for he rose 
abruptly, and, leaning on the old man’s chair, said, 
gently,— 

‘Tt is better,even here. Yet you poison this 
child’s mind. You make her despise To-Day ; 
make honour live for her now.” 

“Tt does not,” the schoolmaster said, bitterly. 
‘The world’s a failure. All the great old dreams 
are dead. Your own phantom, your Republic, 
your experiment to prove that all men are born 
free and equal,—what is it to-day P”’ 

Knowles lifted up his head, looking out into the 
brown twilight. Some word of pregnant meaning 
flashed in his eye and trembled on his lip; but he 
kept it back. His face glowed, though, and the 
glow and strength gave to the huge misshapen 
features a grand repose. 

‘¢ You talk of To-Day,” the old man continued, 
querulously. “TI am tired of it. Here is its type 
and history,” touching a county newspaper,—“a 
fair type, with its cant and bigotry, and weight of 
uncomprehended fact. Bargain and sale,—it taints 
our religion, our brains, our flags,—yours and mine, 
Knowles, with the rest. Did you never hear of 
those abject spirits who entered neither heaven nor 
hell, who were neither faithful to God, nor rebel- 


_lious, caring only for themselves ?”’ 


He paused, fairly out of breath. Margret looked 


up. Knowles was silent. There was a smothered 


look of pain on the coarse face ; the schoolmaster’s 
words were sinking deeper than he knew. 

“ No, father,’’ said Margret, hastily ending his 
quotation, “‘io non avrei creduto che [vita] tanta 
n’avesse disfatta.”’ 

Skilful Margaret! The broil must have been 
turbid in the old man’s brain which the grand, 
slow-stepping music of the Florentine could not 
calm. She had learned that long ago, and used it 
as a nurse does some old song to quiet her pettish 
infant. His face brightened instantly. 

“Do not believe, then, child,” he said, after a 
pause. “It isa noble doubt, in Dante or in you.” 

The Doctor had turned away ; she could not see 
his face. The angry scorn was gone from the old 
master’s countenance ; it was bent with its usual 
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wistful rness on the floor. A moment after 
he looked up with a flickering smile. 

“ Onorate Vaitissimo poeta!” he said, gently 
lifting his finger to his forehead in a military 
fashion. ‘“ Where is my cane, Margret? The 
Doctor and I will go and walk on the porch before 
it grows dark.”’ 

The sun had gone down long before, and the 
stars were out; but no one spoke of this. Knowles 
lighted the schoolmaster’s pipe and his own cigar, 
and then moved the chairs out of their way, step- 
ping softly that the old man might not hear him. 

argret, in the room, watched them as they went, 
seeing how gentle the rough, burly man was with 
her father, and how, every time they passed the 
sweet-brier, he bent the branches aside, that they 
might not touch his face. Slow, childish tears 
came into her eyes as she saw it; for the school- 
master was blind. This had been their regular 
walk every evening, since it grew too cold for them 
to go down under the lindens. ‘The Doctor had 
not missed a night since her father gave up the 
school, a month ago: at first, under pretence of 
attending to his eyes; but since the day he had 
told them there was no hope of cure, he had never 
spoken of-it again. Only, since then, he had grown 
doubly quarrelsome,—standing ready armed to 
dispute with the old man every inch of every sub- 
ject in earth or air, keeping the old man in a state 
of boyish excitement during the long, idle days, 
looking forward to this nightly battle. 

It was very still; for the house, with its half- 
dozen acres, lay in an angle of the hills, looking 
out on the river, which shut out all distant noises. 
Only the men’s footsteps broke the silence, passing 
and repassing the window. Without, the October 
starlight lay white and frosty on the moors, the 
old barn, the sharp, dark hills, and the river, which 
was half hidden by the orchard. One could hear 
it, like some huge giant moaning in his sleep, at 
at times, and see broad patches of steel blue glit- 
tering through the thick apple-trees and the 
bushes. Her mother had fallen into a doze. 
Margret looked at her, thinking how sallow the 
ras fair face had grown, and how faded the 

indly blue eyes were now. Dim with crying, 


—she knew that, though she never saw her shed | 


atear. Always cheery, going placidly about the 
house in her gray dress and Geaker cap, as if there 
were no such thing in the world as debt or blind- 
ness. But Margret knew, though she said nothing. 


When her mother came in from those wonderful | 


foraging expeditions in search of late pease or corn, 
she could see the swollen circle round the eyes, 
and hear her breath like that of a child which has 


i 


sobbed itself tired. Then, one night, when she had | 
gone into her mother’s room, after she was in bed, | 


the screening shadows, it would unbare a desolate, | 


shabby home. She knew—struck with the white 
leprosy of iain blank walls, the faded 
hangings, the old stone house itself, looking 
vacantly out on the fields, with a pitiful significance 
of loss. Upon the mantel-shelf there was a small 
marble figure, one of the Dancing Graces: the 
other two were gone, gone in pledge. This one 
was left, twirling her foot, and stretching out her 
hands in a dreary sort of ecstasy, with no one to 
respond. For a moment, so empty and bitter 
seemed her home and her life, that she thought the 
lonely dancer with her flaunting joy mocked her,— 
taunted them with the slow, gray desolation that 
had been creeping on them for years. 
moment the morbid fancy hurt her. 

The red glow was healthier, suited her tempera- 
ment better. She chose to fancy the house as it 
had been once,—should be again, please God. She 
chose to see the old comfort and the old beauty 
which the poor schoolmaster had gathered about 
their home. Gone now. But it should return. 
It was well, perhaps, that he was blind, he knew so 
little of what had come on them. There, where 
the black marks were on the wall, there had hung 
two pictures. Margret and her father religiously 
believed them to be a Tintoret and Copley. Weil, 
they were gone now, He had been used to dust 
them with a light brush every morning, himself, 
but now he said always,— 

“You can clean the pictures to-day, Margret. 
Be careful, my child.” 

And Margret would remember the greasy Irishman 
who had tucked them under his arm, and flung them 
into a cart, her blood growing hotter in her veins. 

It was the same through all the house; there 
was not a niche in the bare rooms that did not re- 
call a something gone,—something that should 
return. She willed that, that evening, standing by 
the dim fire. What women will, whose eyes are 
slow, attentive, still, as this Margret’s, usually 
comes to pass. 

The red fire-glow suited her; another glow, 
warming her floating fancy, mingled with it, giving 
her every-day purpose the trait of heroism, The 
old spirit of the dead chivalry, of succour to the 
weak, life-long self-denial,—did it need the sand 
| waste of Palestine or a tournament to call it into 
| life ? 
its mills and drays, it could live, she thought. That 
very night, perhaps, in some of those fetid cellars 
or sunken shanties, there were vigils kept of pur- 
| pose as unselfish, prayer as heaven-commanding, 23s 
| that of the old aspirants for knighthood. She, too, 
|—her quiet face stirred with a simple, childish 
smile, like her father’s. 

“Why, mother!” she said, stroking down the 








the blue eyes were set in a wild, hopeless way, as | gray hair under the cap, “ shall you sleep here all 
r/ i e? i 4 I ? . P 


if staring down into years of starvation and misery. 
The fire on the hearth burned low and clear; the 
old worn furniture stood out cheerfully in the red | 
glow, and threw a maze of twisted shadow on the | 
floor. But the glow was all that was cheerful. To- | 
morrow, when the hard daylight should jeer away | 
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night ?”’ laughing. 

A cheery, tender laugh, this woman’s was,— 
seldom heard,—not far from tears. 

Mrs. Howth roused herself. Just then, a broad, 
high-shouldered man, in a gray flannel shirt, and 
shoes redolent of the stable, appeared at the door. 
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Margret looked at him as if he were an accusing | 
spirit,—coming down, as woman must, from heights 
of self-renunciation or bold resolve, to an undarned 
stocking or an uncooked meal. 

« Kittle ’s b’ilin’,” he announced, flinging in the 
information as a general gratuity. 

“That will do, Joel,’ said Mrs. Howth. 

The tone of stately blandness which Mrs. Howth 
erected as a shield between herself and “ that class | 
of people” was a study: a success ; the résumé of | 
her experience in the combat that had devoured 
half her life, like that of other American house- | 
keepers. “Be gentle, but let them know their 
place, my dear!”” The class having its type and 
exponent in Joel, stopped at the door, and hitched 
up its suspenders. 

“That will do, Joel,’ with a stern suavity. 

Some idea was in Joel’s head under the brush of 
red hair,—probably the “ anarehic element.” 

“Uh was wishin’ toh read the G’zette.””?’ Where- 








upon he advanced into the teeth of the enemy and | 
bore off the newspaper, going before Margret, as | 
she went to the kitchen, and seating himself beside | 
a flaring tallow-candle on the table. 

Reading, with Joel, was not the idle pastime that 
more trivial minds find it; a thing, on the contrary, 
to be gone into with slow spelling, and face knitted | 
up into savage sternness, especially now, when, as 
he gravely explained to Margret, “in Ais opinion 
the crissis was jest at hand, and ev’ry man must be 
seein’ ef the gover’ment was carryin’ out the views 
of the people.” 

With which intent, Joel, in company with five 





thousand other sovereigns, consulted, as definitive 
oracle, ‘The Daily Gazette” of Towbridge. The 
schoolmaster need not have grumbled for the old 


time: feudality in the days of Warwick and of 
“The Daily Gazette” was not so widely different | 


as he and Joel thought. 
Now and then, partly as an escape-valve for his 


overcharged conviction, partly in compassion to the | 
ignoranoe of women in political economics, he threw | 


off to Margret divers commentaries on the test, as | 


as she passed in and out. 
If she had risen to the full level of Joel’s views 


’ 


she might have considered these views tinetured | 


with radicalism, as they consisted in the propricty 
of the immediate “impinging of the President.” 


Besides (Joel was a good-natured man, too, merci- | 





ful to his beast), Nero-like, he wished, with the | 


tiger drop of blood that lies hid in everybody's 
heart, that the few millions who differed with him- | 
self and the “Gazette”’ had but one neck for their | 
more convenient hanging. “It’s all that’ll save | 
the kentry,” he said, and believed it, too. 

If Margret fell suddenly from the peak of out- 
look on life to the homely labour of cooking supper, 
some of the healthy heroic flush of the knightly 
days and the hearth-fire went down with her, | 
think. It brightened and reddened the square 
kitchen with its cracked stove and meagre array of | 


tins: she bustled about in her quaint w ay, as if it | Did he hold the power still ? he wondered. 


had been filled up and running over with comforts. 
It brightened and reddened her face when she came 


+ 


| of it. 


in to put the last dish on the table,—a cosy, snug 
table, set for four. Heroic dreams with poets, 
I suppose, make them unfit for food other than 
some feast such as Eve set for the angel. But 
then Margret was no poct. So, with the kindling 
of her hope, its healthful light struck out, and 
warmed and glorified these common things. Such 
common things! Only a coarse white cloth, 
redeemed by neither silver nor china, the amber 
coffee, (some that Knowles had brought out to her 
father,—*“ thrown on his hands; he couldn't use it, 
—product of slave labour!—never, Nir!”’) the 
delicate brown fish that Joel had caught, the bread 
her mother had made, the golden butter,—all of 
them touched her nerves with a quick sense of 
beauty and pleasure. And more, the gaunt face of 
the blind old man, his bony hand trembling as he 
raised the cup to his lips, her mother and the 
Doctor managing silently to place everything he 
liked best near his plate. Wasn't it all part of the 
fresh, hopeful glow burning in her consciousness P 
lt brightened and deepened. It blotted out the 
hard, dusty path of thie future, and showed warm 
and clear the success at the end. Not much to 
show, you think. Only the old home as it once 
was, full of quiet laughter and content: only her 
mother’s eyes, clear inine again ; only that gaunt 
old head raised proudly, owing no man anything 
but courtesy. The glow deepened as shethought 
It was strange, too, that, with the deep, 
slow-moving nature of this girl, she should have 
striven so eagerly to throw this light over the 
future. Commoner natures have done more and 
hoped less. 
the labour of a life for so plain a duty; hardly 
heroic. She knew it. Yet, if there lay in this 
coming labour any pain, any wearing effort, she 
clung to it desperately, as if this should banish, it 
might be, worse loss. She tried desperately, 1 say 
to clutch the far, uncertain hope at the end, to 
make happiness out of it, to give it to her silent 
gnawing heart to feed on. She thrust out of sight all 
vossible life that might have called her true self into 
Soium and clung to this present shallow duty and 
shallow reward. Pitiful and vain so to cling! It 
is the way of women. Asif any human sou! could 
bury that which might have been, in that which is! 

The Doctor, peering into her thought with sharp, 
suspicious eyes, heeded the transient flush of 
enthusiasm but little. Even the pleasant cheery 
talk that pleased her father so was but surface-deep, 
he knew. The woman he must conquer for his 
great end lay beneath, dark and cold. It was only 
for that end he cared for her. Through what cold 
depths of solitude her soul breathed faintly mat- 
tered little. Yet an idle fancy touched him, what 
a triumph the man had gained, whoever he might 
be, who had held the master-key to a nature so 


rare as this, who had the kingly power in his hand 
to break its silence into electric shivers of laughter 


and tears,—terrible subtile pain, or joy as terrible. 
Mean- 
while she sat there, unread. 

(To be continucd.) 








It was a poor gift, you think, this of 
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LORD PALMERSTON. 


LORD PALMERSTON, 


A POLITICAL BIOGRAPITIY. 


- -——————e 


| “ MEASURES, not men,” is a common cry, in 


not men!’ the idle supposition that it is the har- 
ness and not the horses, that draw the chariot 


along! No, sir, if the comparison must be made 
_—if the distinction must be taken, men are every- 


times like the present, among shallow thinkers | 


| and self-seeking partisans. The phrase is excecd- | 


ingly plausible, but it will not bear examination, | 


when put to the test by any politician who knows 
the nature of true statesmanship. No man under- 
stood this better than Mr. Canning did, and no 
man ever urged more forcibly and clearly the im- 
portance of having the right man in the right 
place, if we wish to see the right measures carried 
at the right time. In one of his speeches in 1802, 
during the Addington Ministry, he made some 
remarks on this topic which apply with no less 


Britain, in ber foreign relations at the present 
day, than they did sixty years ago:—‘I know 
not,”’ said Mr. Canning, “a more solemn and im- 
yortant duty that a member of Parliament can 
love to discharge, than by giving, at fit seasons, 
a free opinion upon the character and qualities of 
public men. Away with the cant of ‘ measures, 


thing, measures comparatively nothing. I speak, 
sir, of times of difficulty and danger—of times 
when systems are shaken, when precedents and 
general rules of conduct fail. Then it is, that not 
to this or that measure, however prudently devised, 


however blameless in execution, but to the energy 


and character of individuals, a state must be in- 
debted for its salvation. Then it is that kingdoms 
rise or fall in 2s ee as they are upheld, not 
by well-meant endeavours (laudable though they 
may be), but by commanding, over-awing talents— 
by able men. And what is the nature of the times 
in which we live? Look at France, and see what 


_we have to cope with, and what has made her what 


force to the peculiar circumstances of Great | she is?—a@ man. You will tell me that she was 


'great, and powerful, and formidable, before the 


date of Bonaparte’s government—that he found in 
her great physical and moral resources—that he 


had but to turn them to account. True, and he 


did so. Compare the situation in which he found 
France to that which he has raised her to. I am 
no panegyrist of Bonaparte, but I cannot shut my 
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eyes to the superiority of his talents—to the amaz- 


_ jng ascendancy of his genius. Tell me not of his 


measures and his policy. It is his genius, his cha- 
racter that keeps the world in awe.” 
What was said of Napoleon Bonaparte, while 
First Consul, may be said with too much truth of 
Louis Napoleon, as Emperor of the French. Great 
Britain has now to 4 with a man who has raised 
France to a greater height of military power and 
political influence than she has reached at any 
period during the last half century. To us—who 
are his contemporaries, and who remember the 
ridiculous as well as the criminal acts of his early 
career—the ruler of France may seem to us, at 
first sight, utterly unworthy of being compared 
with the founder of that Corsican dynasty which 
bids fair to thrust the worn-out Bourbon race into 
the same “ Limbo of Vanity”’’ as the Stuarts fell 
into, through a similar family weakness. But 
when we look into the essential character of the 
two men, we find that, after making due allowance 
for the different nature of the imperial game at 
the present day, compared with the one which the 
original * Jupiter-Scapin” range to play, the 
Carbonaro-Emperor whom Mr. Disraeli calls the 
pivot upon which the peace of Europe turns, is 
almost as great a man as his uncle. Napoleon the 
Third is as much of a self-seeking egotist, and as 


much of a self-worshipping absolutist as Napoleon | 


the First ever was, only with this important dis- 
tinction, that the strength of the uncle lay chiefly 
in the battle-field, whereas that of the nephew lies 
mainly in the cabinet. As the first Bonaparte was 
his own commander-in-chief, so the present Em- 
peror has always taken care to be his own me 
matist. Hence the continual difficulties an English 
statesman must contend with, in dealing with a 
man who is not very scrupulous as to the rhipten 
lar mode by which he secks to accomplish his “al 
pose. Hence, also, the importance of bearing these 
facts in mind when we sit in judgment upon the 
diplomacy of the First Minister of the Crown, who 
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| 


is now engaged as earnestly and devotedly in up- | 


holding the honour and interests of Great Britain | 


against threatened Gallican aggression and Gallican 
ambition as the Duke of Wellington was when he 


| 
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Edmund Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Oliver Gold- 
smith, and a few other men of the time gave that 
small society so memorable a character for wit, 
wisdom, and good-fellowship. 

Young Temple’s education commenced at Har- 
row, which school he must have left about the time 
that Lord Byron and Peel entered it. He was 
then sent to Edinburgh, where he and a number 
of other young English noblemen were studying 
moral philosophy under Dugald Stewart, while 
Brougham, Jeffrey, Horner, and Sydney Smith 
were planning the Edinburgh Review, which was 
to exercise so great an influence on the future 
legislation of Great Britain and the destinies of 
the world. After two years spent at Edinburgh, 
he finished his education at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of A.M. in 
1806. Lord Henry Petty, the present Marquis of 
Lansdowne, was at that period member for Cam- 
bridge University, but was obliged to vacate his 
seat when he became Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
under Lord Grenville. In compliance with the 
requisition of a respectable body of graduates, 


Lord Palmerston, as he now was, having succeeded 


to the title and estates in 1802, was induced to 
come forward as a candidate, but was defeated, the 
votes polled on that occasion being as follow :— 


LeorG Honey Petty ...scccccccscscoeeees 331 
RE I i 144 
Viscount Palmerston .................. 128 


At the general election in the following year, the 
noble lord once more presented himself to his 
Alma Mater, and with good assurance of success, 
as his name was at the head of the poll on the 
first day. At the final close, however, the result 


was unfavourable, as the candidate to whom his 


friends had given their second votes was returned 


in conjunction with Lord Euston. It will be seen, 


from the numbers polled, that the contest was a 
very close run :— 


(eT Pree eae 324 
Sir Vicary Gibbs........ .. 816 
Lord Palmerston ................:....... B10 
Lord Henry Petty ..................... 265 


marshalled the courage and skill of “a nation of | He was, however, returned a few days afterwards 
| for Newport, Isle of Wight, and on the forma- 


shopkeepers’’ against the Conqueror of Europe. 


Henry Johu Temple, better known for the last 
sixty years as Lord Palmerston, was born at 
Broadlands, near Romsey, on the 20th of October, 
1784, and was consequently in hia fifth year when 
the French Revolution broke out. He belonged 
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tion of the Portland Minstry, that year, he was 
appointed a Lord of the Admiralty. 

The first important speech made by Lord Pal- 
merston happened to be upon a question in which 
he had to defend the Government of that day, as 
he has had to defend himself many a time since, 
from the attempts of the Opposition to obtain 


to the same family as Sir William Temple, one of | possession of Cabinet secrets connected with 
the best statesmen whom England has produced, | 


and there are many traits in his personal and 


sador of William the Third. 
acquired a high reputation for talent and integrity 


| . . 
as Attorney-General for Ireland, was a member of | brilliant 


the Literary Club at the time when Dr. Johnson, 


j 
i 


foreign policy. On the 3rd of February, 1808, 


_Mr. Ponsonby moved for the production of papers 


politieal character in which the Prime Minister | to show the grounds on which the Administration 


of Queen Victoria resembles the famous Ambas- | had advised his Majesty to employ his naval and 


His father, who | 


military forces in the expedition against Copen- 
hagen. On that occasion Mr. Canning on a 
speech in defence of the Ministry; and 
the young member for Newport, who had enrolled 
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himself among the followers of that statesman, 
spoke shertly after him. He opposed the motion, 
in 1808, as he would any similar motion in 1863, 
not merely because Ministers were pledged to 
secresy in that particular case, but on the broad 
ground that such an indiscreet disclosure of diplo- 
matic secrets would tend to shut up future sources 
of information. Some reference having been made 
by Wyndham to the alleged infraction of the law 
of nations by our Government, Lord Palmerston 
said it was one thing to admit the rights of nations, 
and another to succumb to the policy which, for 
the time, governed those rights. He contended 
that “a nation coerced by a superior loses that 
independence which is the plea for its rights, and 
the guarantee for their maintenance by mankind.” 
Ile then proceeded to show how this reasoning 
applied to the case before them :— 


“Tn the case now before the House, the law of nature 
is stronger than even the the law of nations. It is to 
the law of self-preservation that Engiand appeals for 
the justification of her proceedings. It is admitted by 
the honourable gentleman and his supporters, that if 
Denmark had evidenced any hostility towards this 
country, then we should have Bo justified in measures 
of retaliation. How then is the case altered, when we 
find Denmark acting under the coercion of a power 
notoriously hostile to us? Knowing, as we do, that 
Denmark is under the influence of France, can there 
be the shadow of a doubt that the object of our enemy 
would have been accomplished ? Denmark coerced into 
hostility stands in the same position as Denmark 
voluntarily hostile, when the law of self-preservation 
comes into play. We must remember what has been 


the conduct of France towards other countries ; and, if | 
we would preserve the blessings of a free constitution, | 


we must not judge this question by a barren and 
abstract rule of justice, but by those larger and more 
hich regulate the conduct of nations in 
great emergencies, 

“Does any one believe that Buonaparte will be 
restrained by any considerations of justice from acting 


towards Denmark as he has done towards other 


countries? Is it at the very moment when his legions | 


are returning triumphant to France, that Denmark 
ean hope for an exemption from the calamities of war, 


who had resigned, and he continued to fill that 
office until 1828, under the successive administra- 
tions of Mr. Percival, the Earl of Liverpool, Mr. 
Canning, Lord Goderich, and the Duke of Welling. 
ton. His speech on moving the Army Estimates, 
in February, 1810, called forth high compliments 
from several influential members in the House, for 
the clear and satisfactory exposition he gave of the 
national resources. The following passage from it 
will serve to show how much the Secretary at War 
of 1810 resembled the Premier of 1863 :— 


‘*Our military force, at this moment, is as efficient in 
discipline as it is in numbers ; and this is not only in 
the regular army, but in the militia, volunteers, and 
other descriptions of force. We have six hundred 
thousand men in arms, besides a navy of two hundred 
thousand. ‘The masculine energies of the nation were 
never more conspicuous, and the country never, at any 
period of its history, stood in so proud and glorious a 
position as at present. After a conflict for fifteen 
years against an enemy whose power has been pro- 
gressively increasing, we are still able to maintain the 
war with augmenting force, and a population, by the 
pressure of external circumstances, consolidated into an 
an impregnable military mass. Our physical strength 
has risen when it has been called for ; and if we do 
not present the opposition of numerous fortresses to 
the invader as the Continent does, we present the more 
insuperable barrier of a bish-epirited. patriotic, and 
enthusiastic people.” 


Throughout the whole of the eighteen years in 
which he performed the arduous duties of Secretary- 
at- War, Ford Palmerston was much better known 
as a worker than as an orator. Previous to the 
conclusion of the war he was asked to undertake 
the more responsible duties of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; but he declined the offer, in spite of 
the more brilliant prospects it held out to the 
young and ambitious statesman. Perhaps he felt 
that the time had not yet come for him to take so 
advanced a position in the Administration ; more 
probably he may have thought that he would be 
better able to ‘‘ do the State some service ’’ in the 
Foreign Office. 





if she refuses to comply with the hostile intentions of 
France f or, can it be doubted that this would be the 
season when he would more specially seek to carry out 
his gigantic designs against us? England, according 
to that law of self-preservation, which is a fundamental 
principle of the law of nations, is justified in securing, 
and therefore enforcing, from Deumark, a neutrality 
which France would S compulsion have converted 
into active hostility,” 


We have quoted this passage from one of his 
first speeches in the House of Commons, because 
it is at once so characteristic of the man, and of the 
critical juncture in European history at which he 
commenced his official career. Let no one who is 
unable to realise clearly and broadly to his own calm 
judgment, the imminent danger in which our very 
existence as a nation was then placed, presume 
to condemn the spirit in which that speech was 
conceived. 

In 1809, Lord Palmerston was appointed Secre- 
tary at War, as the successor of Lord Castlereagh, 
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In 1828 Lord Palmerston resigned his situation 
_as Secretary-at-War, when Mr. Huskisson with- 
drew from the Wellington Ministry. The noble 
lord had spoken and voted in favour of the East 
| Retford Disfranchisement Bill, in opposition to the 
| Government, and, therefore, he felt bound in 
| honour to follow the example of Mr. Huskisson. 
| In the following session he delivered a speech in 
‘the House of Commons on the foreign policy of 
Great Britain, which, by its thorough mastery of 
the subject, at once marked him out as the succes- 
sor of Mr. Canning, in the highest department of 
| British statesmanship. On the defeat of the Wel- 
| lington Ministry in 1830, and the formation of a 
Liberal Administration, Lord Palmerston was ap- 
pointed Secretary of Foreign Affairs, a post for 


which he was better qualified than any member of 


| the House of Commons, if we are to judge from 
| an impartial comparison of his management of the 
business of that department, with the systematic 
efforts of his Radical and Conservative opponents, 
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to prove that he has been either a dishonest or 
an ignorant and reckless minister of the Crown. 
Conservative writers and rhetoricians accuse him 
of having rejected the “ Conservative alliances ”’ 
which gave this country strength and prestige at 
home and abroad, and with having fostered “ revolu- 
tionary alliances’ in their place. It is easy to 
bring forward charges of this kind, but not quite 


them. In the spring of 1830, before the Tory 
Government had been ejected from office, Great 
Britain was literally without an ally. The four 
great Powers which had formed the Holy Alliance, 
were all conspiring against freedom, or in favour of 
aggressive, schemes to which every honest British 
Minister must have been opposed, whether Whig 
or Tory. Never was there a period in the history 
of England in which a strong will, a clear head, 
and a thorough knowledge of the past as well as the 
present aspect of Continental affairs, were more 
urgently needed in the Foreign Office than at the 
period of which we speak. All these Lord Palmer- 
ston brought to the onerous task he had undertaken, 
and the suecess which followed his endeavours to 
maintain the honour and interests of Great Britain, 
without endangering the peace of Europe tor so 
long a period, furnishes the best evidence of his wise 
and skilful exercise of those qualities. 

For the first ten years of his Foreign Secretary- 
ship, Lord Palmerston was exposed to a constant 
and systematic series of attacks from two opposite 
parties. The Radicals found fault with him for not 
lending assistance, in some way or other, to every 
Republican struggle on the Continent ; while the 
Tories were ever on the watch to show that he was 
lending the influence of this country to revolu- 
tionary projects abroad, and, thereby, giving mortal 
offence to the Great Powers whose goodwill it was 
our interest to cultivate. The Radicals complained 
that the noble lord was too intimate with the 
Russian Autocrat; the Tories taunted him with 
having sacrificed the honour and interests of 
ingland to obtain the friendship of the Citizen- 
King. In a debate on Russian policy, in 1836, 
Mr. Attwood, M.P. for Birmingham, whose Russo- 
phobia was almost as great as that of Mr. Urquhart, 
having expressed a wish that this country would go 
to war with Russia, Lord Palmerston, while depre- 
cating a hostile collision with any of the Great 


Powers, made a remark regarding the position | 


Great Britain might be expected to occupy, were 


such an event to take place, which showed that he | 


knew how important it was for us to have justice 
on our side, if ever we were involved in war. Nor 
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had he-any wish to see Great Britain engaged in | 
| Continental Powers were aware of this state of 
things, and they took their measures accordingly. 


so terrible a struggle as the one which was brought 
to an end at Waterloo. 


“ My wish is,” said Lord Palmerston, “ that we may 
continue at peace ; and I firmly hope and believe that 
we shall do so. If, however, it should be our fate, by 
the aggression or provocation of any power or powers, 
to find ourselves engaged in a war, most certainly | 


do not concur in the fervent wish of the honourable | 


member for Southampton, that, in such a war, though 
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opposed by the combination of other powers, we may 
have the fortune to stand alone. I hope, if we do go 
to war, that the friendships we have formed in peace— 
the respect, confidence, and goodwill, which the inte- 
grity and uprightness of our policy have created for us 


in the minds of other nations—will carry us through 


the contest ; and that, as our cause will, and can only 
be just, we shall be supported in it not only by the 


_ communicated sympathy of mankind, but by the active 
so easy to find trustworthy evidence in support of 


exertions of many powerful and faithful allies.” 


The interruption of the entente cordiale with 
France, in 1840, on the Syrian question, for which 
M. Thiers and Louis-Philippe were chiefly respon- 
sible, gave the enemies of Lord Palmerston an 
excellent opportunity to revive the charge, so 
frequently made by the Radical party, that our 
Foreign policy was too much under the dictation of 
despotic Russia, and too little in friendly accordance 
with constitutional France. Now, however, that all 
parties can look back calmly to the transactions of 
that period, the general opinion isthat our policy was 
guided by justice, and a thorough knowledge of the 
question, while that of France was inspired by the 
wish to realize certain traditional “ideas,” regarding 
Egypt and Syria, which are not at all in harmony 
with the public opinion of Europe, 

In 1841, the Whig Ministry retired from office, 
and was succeeded by the Peel Administration. 
During the five years it retained possession of 
Downing Street, Lord Palmerston remained in 
opposition; but resumed his situation at the 
Foreign Office, on the resignation of Sir Robert 
Peel, and the formation of a Liberal Ministry, 
in 1846. 

The position of the Foreign Secretary in the new 
Ministry was one which required no ordinary 
amount of tact and courrge to maintain without 
failure. Lord John Russell, as the head of a 
Liberal Administration, was more anxious to carry 
a new Reform Bill, than to lend his aid to Lord 
Palinerston’s foreign policy. The Free Trade party, 
under Messrs. Cobden and Bright, flushed with the 
recent victories they had gained, and fancying that 
everything must now give way before the organized 
political power and commercial interests of the large 
towns, was eager to begin the work of revolution- 
ary retrenchment, by a sweeping reduction of the 
Army and Navy Estimates. The Tory opposition, 
in both Houses of Parliament, smarting under its 
mortifying discomfiture by the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, lost no opportunity of trying to show that, 
but for Lord Palmerston’s “ mischievous inter- 
meddling diplomacy,” we would be at peace with all 
the world, and might then “ hang the trumpet on the 
wall,”’ and “ study war no more.’ Of course the 


England was supposed to be so thoroughly en- 
grossed in spinning, weaving, and other industrial 
pursuits, as to have neither time nor inclination to 
give to foreign affairs. Was not Mr. Cobden—‘ A 
Manchester Manufacturer,’’—the most influential 
politician in Great Britain ? and had not he recom- 


mended that “the motto of the Free Trade party 
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should be No Forg1en Poxirics?” While such 
was the direction of public opinion, it will readil 
be inferred that the post of Foreign Minister, wit 
nine-tenths of the metropolitan press, opposed to 
everything except a merely negative foreign policy, 
was anything but a sinecure. 

In June, 1850, the opposition to Lord Palmer- 
ston, which had been carried on incessantly for 
several years in Parliament; in the despatches of 
French, Russian, and Austrian Ministers ; and in 
the Radical and Tory press, assumed a more pre- 
cise and formidable shape in the celebrated motion 
of the Earl of Derby (then Lord Stanley), condem- 
natory of the foreign policy of Government, 
which was carried, in the House of Lords, by a 
majority of thirty-seven. This was followed by a 
debate in the House of Commons, on a resolution 
moved by Mr. Roebuck, approving of the principles 
by which the foreign policy of the Government was 
regulated. On the first night of the debate, Sir 
James Graham and Sir F. Thesiger opposed the 
resolution, while Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Page 
Wood spoke in favour of it. On the second night, 
Mr. Bernal Osborne supported Ministers; Lord 
John Manners, and Mr. Baillie Cochrane, took the 
opposite side; and Lord Palmerston replied ina 
speech of marvellous power, that occupied nearly 
five hours in its delivery, and in which he went 
over the whole ground of attack, maintained that 
he had not failed of his duty in the proud position 
of the minister who wielded the power of England, 
and fearlessly challenged the verdict of the House 
upon the principles of his policy. On the fourth 
night of the debate, Mr. Cockburn, Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, and Lord John Russell, spoke in defence of 


Robert Peel, and Mr. Disraeli in opposition. The 
House having divided, the votes were: for Mr. 
Roebuck’s resolution 310, against it 264; majority 
56. This decision of the House of Commons, in 
spite of the assistance given by Mr. Cobden and 
the Free Traders to the Tory Opposition, neutra- 
lized the vote in the House of Lords, and made 
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WOMAN AND WORK. 


Ir it be true that the civilization of a country 
can be measured by the social position of its women, 
then England must stand at the top of the tree: 
for in no country of the world is woman held in 
such high esteem. 

From the cottage to the throne woman is the 
friend and companion of man; his help-mate, his 
counsellor. There is no Salique law in our good 
old kingdom to prevent a virtuous Queen reigning ; 
and there is no Salique law in the older and better 
kingdom of ‘“‘ Home” to prevent every true-hearted 
woman wielding the sceptre there. Man does not 
turn tyrant, and usurp each power and privilege 
in Britain as he does in other and less happy lands: 
he gives to woman the prerogative she claims of a 
certain equality of intellect : he concedes to her an 
equal interest in the concerns of life: he makes her 
his friend, and he reaps the benefit of her friend- 
ship through the refining and elevating influence 
of her companionship. 

And a great responsibility rests on woman here ; 
for the character of man depends much on the 
training of his early years—on the mother’s teach- 
ing—and that is woman’s work in England. 

It would be too much to say that all good men 
have had good mothers, or that all good mothers 
have had good sons; but, as a rule, the character 
of the man may be traced to the teaching of the 
mother. 

Precedent proves this in a thousand cases. 
have only to I 


We 
ook back at the lives of the good and 


| great, and, unl ily, of the evil too, and we shall 
Government ; Mr. Walpole, Mr. Cobden, and Sir | , samedi: Chgset | = =" 


discover the touch of the mother’s moulding hand. 

The great Augustine—a name familiar to all—is 
a notable example of the power of a mother’s in- 
fluence. 

His story runs thus :— 

Augustine was the son of a poor freedman of 
| Thagaste—a Pagan. His mother was the Christian 


|_Monica. As may be imagined, the lives of these 





Lord Palmerston much more powerful than he had 
even been before. 

From that period down to the present day, 
Lord Palmerston has gradually risen higher and 
higher in public estimation, notwithstanding all 
the efforts that have been made by Whig rivals 
and Conservative antagonists to run him down. On 
various occasions, during the last twelve years, a 
concerted movement of political parties, bound 


together by no other sentiment than a common | 
hatred of the veteran statesman, has succeeded in| 
thwarting his policy, or in ejecting him from office ; | 


but in every instance the defeat has only been for 
a very brief period; while each temporary reverse 
has been followed by a reaction which has given him 
a deeper and firmer hold on the good opinion of all 
classes. 





Let the day have a blessed baptism by giving your 
first waking thoughts into the bosom of God. The first 
hour of the morning is the rudder of the day. 


two people offered a varied example for the boy’s 
| imitation : the one revelled in all the excesses which 
Paganism permitted: the other practised the vir- 
| tuous self-denial which Christianity taught. 

| For a time the boy followed in his father’s steps. 
'His mother wept, and prayed, and entreated, but 
_to no good purpose, her words were disregarded to 
all outward appearance, that they carried great 
weight and influence with them was proved here- 
after. 

So passed many years away. Augustine showed 
rare intellectual qualities ; but these threatened to 
be marred by the deteriorating influence of a vicious 
life. Still his mother prayed, and hoped, and en- 
treated ! 

When he was sixteen, she came to the heroic 
resolution of sending this dearly-loved but erring 
child from her—to Carthage, where he would have 

more extended opportunities for study. Probably 
she wished to detach him from worthless com- 
panions, or to remove him from the influence of a 
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| father. Whatever her object, she succeeded | to perform every will and wish of her master, man ; 
jn her endeavour—and by great self-denial and ex- | and then, when she has done all, to submit to any 
treme economy—for the expense was a serious | ill-treatment or rough usage which it may please 
ry matter—carried out her wish. He went to Car- | him to cast upon her. — 
n, thage in 371: twelvemonths afterwards his father| From the savage tribes glance at China. The | 
2: died ; and then Monica, having no tie to her native | Chinaman looks on his wife—or wives, rather, for | 
in place, followed the boy to Carthage. he deals in a plurality—as painted dolls, —_ and 
His after history is well known. He became a_ necessary encumbrances; creatures to be petted 
he sincere Christian, remarkable for sterling and active | and pampered, and shut up in aristocratical seclu- 
ris piety. His example proves, as well as any, what | sion; for the Chinese lady is allowed no indepen- | 
od obstacles may be overcome, and what good results | dence of action. 
g; may be produced, through the agency of maternal | Education he considers a mistake, so far as sho |, 
er influence. is concerned ; it is his policy to keep her ignorant | 
ed In the case of Oliver Cromwell we can, ina very | that he may also keep her his slave. Education he |. 
\ot remarkable degree, trace the mother’s influence, | knows would give her higher aspirations, and that |. 
ge and the impress of the mother’s character on the | would not at all suit his preconceived notions of |, 
is: son. what woman should be. The crippled feet of a | 
fa The mother of Oliver Cromwell is thus described | Chinese lady may be taken as the type of her crip- | 
an by Foster in his “ Life of Cromwell,” inthe Family pled mind; and, although the condition of the 
1er Cyclopedia :— | working-classes is somewhat more independent, 
id- “ An interesting person, indeed, was this mother of | still, through all China, woe oe looked = 
ice Oliver Cromwell—a woman with the glorious faculty degraded being, and the birth of female children 
of self-help when other assistance failed her ; ready for | 5 4 misfortune. oe ; 
re; the demands of fortune in its extremest adverse time ;| And what is the social condition of China? 
the of spirit and energy equal to her mildness and patience ; | Just what we might expect from the position and 
ch- who, with the labour of her own hands, gave dowries influence of its women. 
to tive daughters sufficient to marry them into families | Remove to the neighbouring country of Japan. 
1en as honourable but more wealthy than their own : whose | Woman there is held in much higher estimation. 
single pride was honesty : who preserved, in the gor- | Hin te etieed aenlieeh taal . ti : d 
ers geous palace at Whitehall, the simple tastes that dis- | ° oe Seen Peres eee Se Se oe 
‘ter tinguished her in the brewery at Nottingham.” in society, and is regarded as a reasonable anx 
the reasoning human being. The Japanese are a far 
The resemblance between this character and that | better people than the Chinese, and we may fairly 
We of the iron-willed Protector can be discovered at a| ascribe the difference to the improvement in the 
and glance. ; social condition of woman. 
hall One more instance. To come to Europe. The condition of the 
nd. In the beginning of the present century there | Turkish women is deplorable, and the items of the 
os died—friendless, hopeless, miserable—in a foreign | country are the same. 
Soa land, among strangers, with none of his own kindred Italy’s daughters are good singers, and sunny 
near him—a broken-hearted, disappointed man. | and beautiful voluptuaries: do not the sons of 
His own words are applicable to him :— that unhappy soil pay the penalty of this national | 
1 of “The Wanderer was alone as heretofore, characteristic f ; | 
tian The beings which surrounded him were gone, And so on up through the scale of womankind 
hese Or were at war with him ; he was a mark until we come to England, where for solid stabilit 
oy’s For blight and desolation, compass’d round of character, for intellectual excellence, and high 
hich With hatred and contention ; 74 was mix’d moral worth, woman stands supreme. And why? || 
vir- or all which was served up to him, until Because England educates her women, and by || 
aie to the Fontie Memaren Of ols Gays education enables them to take a high social 
He fed on poisons, and they had no power  . “a 6 — | 
eps. Bet were o kind of autriment.” tion. We have now English authoresses, female || 
but poets, painters, and musicians, logicians, mathe- || 
d to Yet that man began life with every advantage. | maticians; in fact, all kinds of feminine “ icians.” 
reat He had intellect, rank, wealth. A noble career| And we are to have female physicians, although 
ere- was open to him,—but his life was a blank ; and | it is a questionable point how far woman's learnin | 
its errors may be referred to the evil influence of a| should extend here. A certain knowledge of the || 
wed passionate, headstrong, impetuous, and unprincipled | human frame, together with an acquaintance with | 
.d to mother. the nature and uses of the more simple drugs || 
jous Again. To trace woman’s influence through | might be useful enough and serve many a married 
| en- nations, as well as in individual cases :—In Christian | man’s pocket by restricting that very expensive 
countries woman occupies her proper position ; in | luxury—product of a nervous mother’s fears— 
proic heathen lands she is little better ned a puppet or | “ medical advice ;” but farther than this we think 
ring a slave. woman's province does not extend. She must 
have Travel to the Antipodes. Among the savage | not step out of her sphere and encroach on men’s. 
ably tribes she is the mere beast of burden; the animal Nature never meant her to do that. She is not 
com- to carry water, to till the ground, to cook the food, | to measure her mental any more than her physical | 
of a and perform every other menial office; the drudge | strength with his, although she might test the | 
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former with some of the young “ Dundrearies ’’ of 
the day and not be found deficient ; the whole 
intent of woman’s education is to make her fulfil 





her mission better. Now let us see if the educa- 
tion of English women answers that result. Leav-— 
ing the “ Literary ’’ alone for the present, we will 
drop to the accomplishments, and ask what is doing 
for womankind here—and what benefit or utility | 
may be derivable from the course pursued. | 


| 
o-take drawing, then. We have said that | 


England has her female artists. So she has—and | 
the present promises a rare crop for the future, | 
for an artistic education is now open to ladies in 
England, which will enable those who have ability 
and perseverance to climb to the top of the tree. 
There are schools scattered over the country ‘in 
which the principles of “ art’’ are taught thoroughly 
and completely from the first line of the pencil to 
the last dash of the brush. This was not the case 
fifty years since. Our great grandmothers were 
content to be proficient in brewing or baking, or 
the adornment of the person, fixing of patches or 
powdering of hair! A well-executed minuet was 
then a chef-d’c@uvre in the way of an accomplish- 
ment, and the twirling of a fan, a scientific achieve- 
ment! 

But modern feminine ambition takes a higher 


¥ ; , 1 mT i 1 j * |) . . ‘ ‘ 
tone and a worthier aim. The art of drawing is | females in the School of Art, in Gower Street, I most 


still in the bud—but opening rapidly under the 
sunny glow of culture. 

There are now, besides many minor establish- 
ments, two large and important Schools of Art in 


; 





the metropolis. One of these is at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, the other in Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, Of the latter we mean to speak. 

This school, originally a school of design, was 
established by Government, at Somerset House, in 
1842. 

Everything went on smoothly for some time, 
until one fine day the female students found them- 
selves most unceremoniously ejected from their 
original quarters and transferred to a perfumer’s of 
the name of Lowe living near. Want of room was 
the alleged excuse for this ejection, the whole of 
the space in Somerset House being required for the 
male students of the School. 

This establishment, so far as the feminine de- 
partment is concerned, seems to have been a rolling- 
stone; yet the old proverb is not carried out, for 
it has “ gathered moss.” 

The next movement (for ‘‘ Lowe the Perfumer’s”’ 
was only a temporary abiding place) carried these 
lady artists to Gower Street. This second removal 
took place in February, 1852. 

Here the School went on prosperously until 
1859, when the Government aid of £500 per annum 
was suddenly withdrawn, with an intimation that if 
the school could not support itself it must be 
closed. 

This was an unexpected and disheartening ter- 
mination to the labour of so many years. But 
those connected with the “ School’ were deter- 
mined that it should not be given up until a strong 
effort had been made to save it. Its success had 





a , 


been great. In the report of 1860, we read 
that :— 


* Since 1852 six hundred and ninety students have 
entered themselves at the School, and the number at 


the present time is one hundred and eighteen, of whom 


seventy-seven are studying with the view of ultimately 
maintaining themselves. Some of them, daughters of 
clergymen and medical men ,unexpectedly compelled,by 
a variety of causes,to gain their own livelihood, and even 
to support others beside themselves, have, through the 
instruction and assistance received here, obtained good 
appointments in Schools, or are enabled to live inde- 
pendently by private teaching. ‘The present daily 
attendance averages seventy.” 


So then stood matters when the Government aid 
was suddenly withdrawn. At the request of those 
interested in the School, a Committee of gentlemen 
met to consider the following points :— 

1st. Is the School of sufficient value to deserve 
an effort to maintain its existence ? 

2nd.—If fairly set going as an independent 
institution will it be able to support itself ? 

A letter from Mr. Redgrave answered the first 
query. We give his letter. He says—addressing 
the “ Superintendent of the School of Art,”— 


“Tn reply to your request that 1 would state my 
opinion as to the success of the instruction afforded to 


willingly state that the School, in all our competitions, 
both local and national, has ever borne and still 
maintains a high position. I am also aware that 
many females of the middle class have through it becn 
enabled to earn a competent livelihood by their own 
industry, as Teachers, Designers for Linens, Carpets, 
Papier Maché, etc. ; the school thus affording valuable 
assistance to a class of females for whom there have 
hitherto been few means of providing.” 


So far, then the importance and utility were 
established. Next came the question of £ s. d. 

The Committee, after duly debating this point, 
came to the decision that “ By an augmentation of 
the fees (at present very low) for the day classes, 
and by a saving in house rent, which might be 
effected by purchasing or renting convenient 
premises in the neighbourhood, the expenses, 
(there is reason to hope) might, by careful financial 
management, be brought down to a level with the 
receipts.” 

The first step was to remove from Gower Street 
to a less expensive locality. Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, was chosen. 

The next step—and a necessary one—was an 
appeal to the public for an augmentation of funds. 
The withdrawal of £500 per annum was a tremen- 
dous blow—the expense of removal under those 
circumstances a great and inconvenient burden. 

A paper was therefore drawn up and circulated, 
explaining the object of the school, and the diffi- 
culties under which it laboured, and asking the 
public to save it from extinction. The result of 
that appeal, including the proceeds of the Fancy 
Bazaar and Conversazione at South Kensington, 
was £2,037 19s. 4d. 

The following is the Second Report of the 
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Committee, in 1862. As it gives the progress of | ment, and of the Figure as applied to Ornament; 
the school, together with the financial_statement, | Painting in Water-Colours, Tempera, Fresco, and Oil, 

it verbatim :-— | from examples of Ornamental Art, from Nature, Land- 
we copy | scapes, Animals, Foliage, Flowers, Fruit, &c. &c.; Exer- 
cises in Composition and Original Designs for Deco- 





“Since 1852 eight hundred and forty-six students re CI are ge lbmeey 
bre etered tenets atthe School aid themumber "ton snd Mavufctoren OT 
at the present time is one hundr and seven, of whom | : auc 2 , 
seventy-two are studying with a view of ultimately “ ee being Vacations. 
ee cnet S prey “ae Pert 4 wes ey ae nae “For Classes studying the whole day, Advanced 

n most encouraging. e la nnual Govern- | |... ; ; : aa ss r 
ment Examination, in March, 1861, thirty local Medals “9 — Modelling, &e., £4; Elementary £3 
were awarded a the yee ead: “ o number | “ For Classes studying only in the morning, from 10 
deal e mead wan viadheanece pgptonert send Thaiagst to 124, or afternoon, from 1 to 3, Advanced, £3; Ele- 
seventeen students had honourable mention, five ob- Soy. AO: ‘elk ame Wat a White ca? oni 
tained 2 pouthypeser aig oo four Renewals of Scholar- | wt Bvecing ‘leas ce a iesailies ei Fee 
ohne or} > pe ana are PA pres ty 28. 6d. Wood Rurering. £4 per Session. Life Class 
the ‘Art Union o ndon. Fievete ney MP ~ Mage ’ ._ = ' 

“For every National Medal gained, the Government  ©Xtra to Free Students, £1.” 

i 10 to the School—the student of course retain- : ; : 
ai Medal. nae , These terms, then, include first-rate instruction 

“For each Local Medal Government pays to the for five days in the week—the School not being 
School ten shillings; the student here also retains the | open on Saturday. There are a few other minor 
Medal, and by passing an examination and obtaining a | particulars and advantages; but the above state- 
second grade certificate, gains a Prize-Studentship, | ment gives a fair notion of the general plan of the 
which gives a free admission to the School for twelve Institution. Any one of experience will see that 


tion pr ey sg a a os ae a instruction here is obtained at a far cheaper rate 


| 
“In 1861, the increase of funds from this very | than by the usual channel. — = 
honourable source was, for the five National Medals,| And now comes the question of practical utility. 
£50: and for the thirty Local Medals, £15—making a | We will see if Mr. Redgrave’s assertion is borne 
total of £65. The Free-Studentships, however, would | out by fact. 


have to be deducted from this. | Of what real and practical use, then, is this 
“ The financial account, in 1862, stood as follows :— | School ? 

a d. | In the first place, it answers the great end of 

“ Receipts from Fees and Subscriptions 400 0 0 providing occupation for women. As appears from 

“ EXpenses ...........000 teeeeeeeeeneneereeees 600 0 0 | the reports, and from other sources of information, 


“There seems, however, to be a mistake somewhere ;| MANy young women are earning their living through 
for from the Lady Superintendent of the School we the instruction they have obtained at this School. 
learn that the actual excess in the expenses of the Among other ways, we might mention that two of 
School over the receipts was only £82 3s.4d. From the students are at this time in full and regular 
this, she says, we deduct the money paid to the master | employ at Mr. Powell’s Glass Manufactory, W hite- 


for a portion of this year, ¢¢., £49 11s. 10d. There re- | fy, The instruction of this School has enabled 
mains, therefore, only a deficit of £32 11s. 6d. ae obtain that occupation. 


“But even from their own financial statement, the . : 
- ; : - ‘ anche nstruction 
Committee did not draw a discouraging deduction. Among the more useful branches of i 


Looking at the working of the School in its various W® would particularly mention that of drawing on 
ramifications, they saw reason to hope for success if | wood, and wood engraving. Phe latter art seems 
three points could be carried out. _ peculiarly suited to women: it is not laborious, 
a The first of these was to fogs the freehold pre- _ does not need any great degree of strength, requires 
mises in Queen Square—and so save house-rent ; the | only neatness and precision, and can be carried on 
hext, to erect additional accommodation for fifty pupils at home. _ A young girl may follow this avocation 
—which would increase the fees: and the last, to under her father’s roof; she needs nothing more 
endeavour to obtain an augmentation of yearly sub- | ble ti foe block of wood. and 
scriptions. If these three objects could be compassed, than a table three feet square, & DIOCK O ad, ani 
then the Committee gave it as their opinion, that the 4 few tools. And wood os. taught admi- 
School might be launched with every prospect of | rably at the Bloomsbury School of Art.* 
success. | Then, Designing is a profitable source of occupa- 
The price fixed for the premises was £2,000. Of tion; and a new class is in project, under the able 
oe, £1,750 has now been paid, leaving a balance of | guidance of Dr. Dresser, who, having some connec- 
patO at 5 percent. The ‘additional accommodation tion with the manufacturers, and so being able to 
as yet to be provided for, and the yearly subscriptions |}. : atethlin © Reilirie 7 tee Sg 
have still to be increased. The School looks to the dispose of certain —— eten ene “4 
Public to help it here. School, proposes to give each student of such 
“ And now, having dissected the financial matter, we design a per centage of five per cent. on the sum 
proceed to state the terms, conditions, and course of paid. The fee for this class w iil be £5 per Session ; 
Instruction. | 
“The course of Instruction comprises Geometrical | 
Drawing and Perspective ; Elementary Freehand Draw- | 
ing from the Flat and from the Round ; Shading from! ¢ Tho subjoined wood-cut, drawn and engraved by Miss 
ditto, and from the life, including Anatomical Studies, | Jane Barker, one of the students, after nine months’ instruc 
and Drapery ; Wood Engraving ; Modelling of Orna-_ tion, is a fair proof of what the School will produce. 
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but a clever and industrious student may win back 
this sum in per centages, and so get the instruction 
for nothing. 

And even if there be no necessity for making a 
positive pecuniary use of this School of Art, still 
the acquisition of the accomplishment of drawing is 
both ennobling and refining. It gives a love of the 
beautiful, provides an innocent amusement, and 
fills up the little gaps in the mind which might be, 
and most probably would be, tenanted by all sorts 
of stupid frivolities. 

And when a woman marries, she will be none 
the worse wife for possessing a little artistic taste. 
In all probability h 
poor one— will display some little trait of the 
artistic mind ; and all those little external elegancies 








THE CROSSING SWEEPER. 


conduce to the comfort and domestic happiness of 
home. We are all influenced by externals, and 
many @ man—unconsciously to himself—owns the 
charm of a neat and well-arranged room. This is 
one of the minor, though not positive advantages 
of an artistic education, for a lady artist may be a 
very slovenly woman ; if so, it is to her shame, for 
she has had the elements of beauty instilled into 
her, and slovenliness is incompatible with beauty. 

In a very able article among “ Papers and Dis- 
cussions on Education,” Miss Gann, the Lady- 
Superintendent of the school, thus estimates its 
moral advantages. She says,— 


“ Drawing has been too much regarded as a mere 


accomplishment. ..... But the course pursued in 


er home—although it may be a | 





these schools of art has often a powerful and abiding 
moral influence, extending over the entire life of the 
student. The courses of geometry and perspective 
exercise and strengthen the intellect, by bringing out 
the thinking powers, so little used by some young 
women. The accuracy of delineation insisted upon, 
educes their powers, of observation, and gives them 
precision and refinement ; and the punctual regularity 
of attendance which is required has a beneficial influ- 
ence on the general character and conduct. The amount 
of steady and persevering attention required in order 
to gain distinction in these schools is also of incalculable 
benefit in the moral discipline of young women.” 


To return, then, to our original proposition, that 
as the character of the country takes its tone from 
the women of the country; and as the influence of the 
mothers on the rising generation is a strong power 
for either good or harm, and is proved by precedent 
_to be so, it becomes a moral obligation to encourage 
|every institution which, by elevating the female 

mind, produces a benefit, not to woman alone, but 
to society in general. This, then, is the strongest 
plea which can be used for the support of the various 
female educational establishments of England. 

What constitutes the difference between the 
savage and the civilized man? Both have the 
same number of limbs, bones, and muscles ; both 
possess a mortal body and an immortal soul ; to 
both is an intellect given; they are similar in all 
points, save one, and the exception is, education, 
taken in its more extended sense. 

Again ; what makes the grand difference between 
the peasant and the peer ? 

Education! And the best proof of this lies in 
the fact that the peasant, by the force of education, 
may become the peer. 

Lord Eldon, Earl of Eldon, (and Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England,) was the son of a coal-fitter 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; not exactly in the lines 
of the peasantry, but, looking on his after life, in 

comparatively humble circumstances ; entirely by 
the power of education he rose to his exalted rank, 
and attained to his high position in the State. So, 
also, with his brother, Lord Stowell. 

George Abbott, too, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was the son of a poor cloth-weaver at 
(juildford. His parents were in the humblest 
circumstances; and Abbott received the rudiments 

_of education at a Free Grammar School founded in 
1553, by a grocer of London, for thirty “of the 
poorest men’s sons of Guildford.” 

George Abbott became the friend, companion, 
and guide of monarchs. He was with James the 
First in his last illness, and crowned Charles the 
First. 

There is no social position in England which the 
key of education will not unlock. 

Cromwell, than whom no monarch ever possessed 
more absolute power, was born in the middling 
classes, and educated at the Free Grammar School 
of Huntingdon. A clear and cultivated intellect, 
coupled with an indomitable will and the fitting i 
of circumstance, made him what he was. 

But it is useless to multiply facts. Once more 
we repeat, that the best friend to education 18 
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woman. An intellectual mother will be far more | E’en now I see a wondrous glory shine, 
likely to instil intellectual tastes into her children | Adown the aisles where rest those gloomy shades, 
than one whose mind never rises above the daily | Melts from my sight yon beets columnar line, 
outine of domestic economy. | _ My spirit wanders to the breezy glades, 
r Dotnestic economy is a duty en ee And all the pomp of worship from my vision fades. 
obligation on every woman whose husband does not | 
count his income by thousands ; but it need not be 
all-absorbing. The union of the useful and the 
ornamental is perfectly compatible. 

We all of us remember the name of Mrs. Somer- 


’Mid sighing woodlands and Arcadian groves, 

I see fair shapes of wondrous beauty gleam, 

Thro’ nooks and coverts dim, my mem'ry moves 
As if enthroned in some Elysian dreams, 

I see the thoughts they scatter'd o'er Time's stream, 


no one can doubt—and her utility is also well see their splendour round my forehead beam, 

ed. No better housekeeper ever lived than I drink deep draughts from out their fount of lore, 
pores. : P And feel its nectar breathe through every vein and 
that paragon of learning. ’ 


pore. 


And Florence Nightingale again. Can any 
question her grand utility, or dispute the intel- 


) ) There is no death to poet and to sage : 
lectual capacity of her well-tuned mind ? 


For when the soul forsakes its toil-worn sheath, 


England may well be proud of such women as __It shines immortal in the glowing page; 
these. | To earth their fruitful labours they bequeathe, 
China! Although you may call us “outer | Leave to the future’s sons their glory-wreath, 
beeen 9 os . | With strains of love and beauty banish care 
barbarians,’’ we look over to you—and as we look | - 


r that “hb I RE Upon the barren sands soft essence breathe, 
we are content—that our arbarianism”’ has) Shower down blown blossoms through the starry air, 


given to us—Mrs. Somerville and Florence Night- | And pour cool streams that keep the world still green 
ingale (and hidden in dark corners there are many | and fair. 
with like glorious intellects and like noble natures), | 


and left to you—the crippled, stunted race of. F’en in the future do they blaze and shine 
miserable mothers for your equally miserable race With brighter glory than when bitter tears _ 
of men. | Dimmed the fair lustre of their thoughts divine ; 
We don’t feel much inclined to change with you | Ahn when encumbered by a load of years, 
i a looki to the h f tl] fut .%, | The blistered spirit fought against its fears, 
now ; and Jo0oking to the Hope of the future rising | And, beating wildly ever ’gainst life’s bars, 
from the present, we don’t think we shall wish to | 


: Heard the faint music of the rolling spheres, 
change either in that future. | Or, sighing o’er creation’s strifes and wars, 


S.C. | Flung its wild moanings upwards to the midnight stars. 
Now fair and golden, like an orchard bloom, 
| The orient fancies in their spring-time born, 
7 pore meen 2) S| A glory veils them round, not tinged with gloom, 
| Sut with white mist, as when a sunny morn 
Bursts o’er the hills, scattering the clouds forlorn: 
POET’S CORNER. Divinest wisdom, fruit of sorrow glows 
Within the breast once sad and weary worn, 
WESTMINSTER ABBY. The sweet immortelle in each bosom grows, 
yee | While rich and lustrous through the skies each liquid 


| number flows. 
TREAD softly o’er these time-worn hallow’d stones, | 
Beneath them lie the great and mighty dead, | We weep not then for thee, O brilliant ones, 
From out the fragments of those mould’ring bones, Your spirits still their magic beauty weave 
Ages their hoary influence o’er us shed ; p fete our brows, while like a stream of suns 
A spell is rising from that silent bed, Ye shine upon earth’s darkness ; still ye leave 
Moving the spirit’s hidden depths to tears, Some fancy fair to soothe us when we grieve, 
While, by its magic, souls are backward led, While up its shining rounds our spirits climb 
To hear sweet music breathing in their ears, 


Gleaning the gold dropp’d from your soul's ripe 
And gaze upon the glories of a thousand years. sheaf, 


And see ye standing, glorious and sublime, 
Stilled are the beating hearts that dreamed of fame, | Showering your teeming wealth upon the fields of 
And caught her garments as she floated by, Time ! 
The royal minds that built themselves a name, 
And wafted o’er the earth their melody ; 
Gone is the flame that flashed from each bright eye, 
Piercing the springs of Nature’s inner soul ;_ | 
Stamped with the impress of a heavenly die, | 
Saw Harmony and Love more thro’ the whole, | 
And heard esthetic anthems o’er the un’verse roll. 


Jounx Hoop. 


Gop is more willing to give good gifts unto them 
Here rest the ancient fathers of the lyre, that ask Him, than men are to give them unto their 


Who sung a song eternal and divine, children! God could not have struck the foundation 
Who wrestled hard to lift the world yet higher, note of human desire squarer than He did by this 
And poured upon its wastes their ruby wine ; declaration. 
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THE USES 
OF THE EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


_—.- ----—- 


Ir would be an interesting though an intricate 
and onerous task, that of tracing out the gradual 
progress from the first rude attempt in any specific 


gilt cabinet, forming one of the objects exhibited 
by M. Nosotti, of Oxford-street. : 
We recommend our readers to recall, while 
examining the minutiw of this beautiful specimen 
of cabinet-work, the exquisite finish of every detail, 
the richness of decoration, the excellence of the 
materials employed, in producing so happy and com- 
plete a result. Had these latter been only second. 
rate, had the chaste touches of the artist been less 





article of domestic use or ornament, through all | 
the separate stages by which it approached, and | 
finally attained, perfection. That word in itself 
suggests a host of ideas—What constitutes per-— 
fection ? | 


Nothing so beautiful, so costly, so 


ceful, or. 


true to nature, had the hand of the sculptor, or the 
skilled finish of the gilder, failed by one tittle in 
accomplishing their share of the work, the whole 
must have fallen short of that perfection to which 
it not unjustly lays claim. 
But nothing is wanting. 


The marble slab on 


so evidencing taste or powers but it shall find itself | which the mirror rests is formed of one single slab 


excelled and outshone by something more beautiful, 
costlier, or more graceful, which in its turn will be 


again —— by another yet more excelling in 


the specia 
nence. —Can, then, perfection be outvied? Is 
excellence distanced by super-excellence ? — and 
must both give way before the claims of a perfection 
which has yet a rival ? 

To some extent this is doubtless the case, and to 
this fact we owe much of the beauty and elegance 
which surround us. 
competition, the arts of civilization would, we can- 
not doubt it, have lingered on the threshold. But 
the spur is not supplied solely from without. A 
man finds no less within himself than from the 
efforts of those about him, the incentive to excel. 
The ingenious mind, and active fancy, of the designer 
and fabricator have no sooner produced and com- 
pleted his work, than he detects a want, conceives 
of an improvement, and hastens to realise his idea 


in the p 


last. Y 


plete than its defects, too, become apparent to his 
eyes, and he recommences anew, with the design of 
yet eclipsing himself. He may never attain that 
misty standard of the ideal 
before his mind’s eye ; he is, however, travelling 
slowly onward to perfection, perhaps, in his endea- 
vours, unconsciously pointing the way to another 
by whom it is finally to be achieved. 

The fact is, that neither in richness of colouring, 
rarity of design, nor costliness of material alone, is 
to be found that which we designate perfection, 
and which can, in truth, never be excelled. It is 
in fitness, suitability, and adaptability, that lies 
the secret of the charm—were we necessitated to 
choose one word by which to express our meaning, 
it would be, harmony. 


Harmony in form, in design, in material, the | 
suitability of one material employed with another, | 


the adaptability of these to the design and contour ; 
the applicability of the latter to the uses which the 
whole is purposed to fill—these uniting form that 
perfection which can scarcely be outdone by any- 
thing excelling only in any one of these qualities. 
In the illustration now before us—the only one 
which our space permits us this month to offer—we 
have a singular example of our remarks. 


Without emulation, without | 


roduction of a piece which shall outdo his | 
et the new undertaking is no sooner com-_ 


eauty which floats | 


It is a 


of the finest statuary marble, of the purest white ; 
the gilding is double, which to even an accustomed 


| eye presents an appearance little differing, if at all, 
feature by which that attained pre-emi-_ 


from the solid metal ; the looking-glass is one entire 
sheet of the very best plate that is manufactured. 
How different had been the result, had one of these 
shamed the other, had either, by a degree almost 
imperceptible, fallen below the standard of ex- 
cellence which designer and manufacturer alike set 
themselves to achieve. 

In the exquisite cameo paintings which adorn 
the panels, the artist has no less fulfilled his share 
of the work. The elegance of the design, the 
delicacy of colouring, the ethereal lightness of 
execution which, with the accompaniment of the 
mucror, Was so necessary to ensure success, have all 
united to form that harmonious combination to 
which we instinctively accord the title of perfec- 
tion, and in which this beautiful object was in no 
degree excelled, by any of the hundreds of even 
more costly or elaborately embellished articles 
which filled the great treasure-house. As it is by 
a nice and scrutinizing attention to such details, 
that success in any aim is most frequently achieved ; 
so, failing such scrupulous care and, while snatching 
at the supreme object overlooking the intervening 
details, does failure most frequently ensue. 

A lady wishes to be well dressed—to win ad- 
_miration, to be the cynosure of eyes in the fete 
| which she is to grace with her presence. She has 
heard such a costume pronounced “charming,” or 

has herself admired its becoming effect on one of 

her friends—she straightway adopts it; and tlie 

result is anything but that she had striven for. 

Observed she may be, signalled out by frequent 
glances, the subject of many whispers and remarks 
—but so far from flattering that it will be well for 
her if she hear not their full import. The toilette 
that in another was irresistible, has wholly changed 
its character on her. Her model may have been 
tall, short, fair or dark, a classical or a rustic type 
of beauty—her antipodes in any or all of these, 
and the effect which the charms of the first served 
to heighten, is with the latter lost, destroyed, or 
even converted into something of burlesque and 
ridiculous. 
noble proportions of his neighbour's portico, with 
its massive colonnades, and gaping lions couchant, 
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either side the entrance. He resolves on such an 
addition to his own unpretending little nest, and | 
lacking nothing in the way of time or money to | 





FRIEND ELV’S DAUGHTER. 


. : _ : , Wr indebted for this excellent story to the “ Atlanti 
accomplish his desires, the resolution is at once youn? y c 


anted out. The result may be best understood | 
by any one who has seen a rosy toddling urchin of 
three years attired in the top-boots and wide-awake | 
of his uncle, who stands five feet ten in his stockings. | 
How often have we seen a plain and perfectly | 
comfortable apartment given a mesquin and mean 
appearance from the inapt contrast produced by a | 
gaudy piece of drapery, a richly-toned picture, or a_ 
table, elaborately carved and ornamented, being in- | 
troduced into injudicious proximity with the neat — 
but well-worn and solely useful belongings it con- 
tained. On the other hand, we not unfrequently 
see the effect of a toilette, a room, or ascene wholly 
spoiled by the paltry substitution of some cheap or 
common fabric, some pitiful or homely substitute | 
for that which should have been, to carry out the 
suitability of the whole, rich, handsome, and cost] 
small though the detail be, it cannot fail to mre | 
upon the eye, by the very force of contrast becom- 
ing more prominent than any of its surroundings ; 
the harmony is broken, the requirements of concord 
unfulfilled, and utter failure is the certain result. 
We might pursue this subject to an almost 


' 
' 


! 


. 
? 


endless extent, and could promise much amuse- | ered delight in the loveliness of the spring-time 


ment to those who were so minded, while tracing 
out how much of what we are accustomed to call 


in this world—depends upon the fitness and adap- 
tubility of «ach and everything to its place and 


purpose ; the harmony and order of all existing | 


objects, ma‘erial or immaterial, tangible or ima- 
ginary. 
many would be the exemplifications of our theory. 
Who is there now that looking back upon what he 
remembers to have most awakened his admiration, 
or aroused his wonder, will deny that his deepest 
homage was rendered to that which best filled the 
ends it professed to attain. 

The Koh-i-noor sparkling lazily upon its velvet 
couch, claimed but a passing glance from those who 
lingered for hours counting the pulsations of the 
mighty steam-engines, or watched with breathless 
interest the revolutions of some swift revolving 
wheel, 


Not least of the lessons that the Great Show | 


brought with it, not the lightest to pass away should 


be the one, that all its wonders were the produce of 


hard-thinking brains and tireless hands; that the 
perfection which we there beheld multiplied on all 
sides, was man’s work; that we have each and all 
of us our appointed task, and that he who best 
fulfils its aim will stand nearest to that enviable 
title—whose recompense is exceeded by none,— 
of the “ good and faithful servant.” 


Or all earthly music, that which reaches the fur- 


thest into heaven is the beating of a loving heart. 


cruise to a New-Bedford whaleman. 
seclusion and pastoral beauty of the scene did not 


Taking the Exhibition for our field, how | 


onthly.”’ 


—_— — 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue mild May afternoon was drawing to a close, 
as Friend Eli Mitchenor reached the top of the 
long hill, and halted a few minutes, to allow his horse 
time to recover breath. He also heaved a sigh of 
satisfaction, as he saw again the green, undulating 
valley of the Neshaminy, with its dazzling squares 
of young wheat, its brown patches of corn-land, its 
snowy masses of blooming orchard, and the huge 
fountain-like jets of weeping-willow, half concealing 
the gray stone fronts of the farm-houses. He had 


been absent from home only six days, but the time 


seemed almost as long to him as a _three-years’ 
The peaceful 


consciously appeal to his senses; but he quietly 
noted how much the wheat had grown during his 


absence, that the oats were up and looking well, 
that Friend Comly’s meadow had been ploughed, 


and Friend Martin had built his half of the line- 
fence along the top of the hill-field. If any smoth- 


found a hiding-place anywhere in the well-ordered 


"nee ara chambers of his heart, it never relaxed or softened 
perfection iu men, manners, or manufactures—nay | 


even, bow much of our comfort, ease, and happiness | 


the straight, inflexible lines of his face. As easily 
could his collarless drab coat and waistcoat have 
flushed with a sudden gleam of purple or crimson. 
Eli Mitchenor was at peace with himself and the 
world,—that is, so much of the world as he ac- 
knowledged. Beyond the community of his own 
sect, and a few personal friends who were privileged 
to live on its borders, he neither knew, nor cared 
to know, much more of the human race than if it 
belonged to a planet farther from the sun. In the 
discipline of the Friends he was perfect; he was 
yrivileged to sit on the high seats, with the elders 
of the Society; and the travelling brethren from 
other States, who visited Bucks County, invariably 
blessed his house with a family-meeting. His farm 
| was one of the best on the banks of the Neshaminy, 
and he also enjoyed the annual interest of a few 
thousand dollars, carefully secured by mortgages 
‘on real estate. His wife, Abigail, kept even pace 
| with him in the consideration she enjoyed within 
the limits of the sect ; and his two children, Moses 
and Asenath, vindicated the paternal training by 
the strictest sobriety of dress and conduct. Moses 
wore the plain coat, even when his ways led him 
among “the world’s people; and Asenath had 
never been known to wear, or to express a desire 
for, a ribbon of a brighter tint than brown or fawn- 
colour. Friend Mitchenor had thus gradually 
ripened to his sixtieth year in an atmosphere of life 
utterly placid and serene, and looked forward with 
confidence to the final change, as a translation into 
a deeper calm, a serener quiet, a prosperous eternity 
of mild voices, subdued colours, and suppressed 
emotions. 


So —_ — = —— 
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He was returning home in his own old-fashioned 
“chair,’ with its heavy square canopy and huge 
curved springs, from the Yearly Meeting of the 
Hicksite Friends in Philadelphia. The large bay | 
farm-horse, slow and grave in his demeanour, wore | 
his plain harness with an air which made him seem, 
among his fellow-horses, the counterpart of his 
master among men. He would no more have 
thought of kicking than the latter would of swear- 
ing a huge oath. Even now, when the top of the 
hill was gained, and he knew that he was within a 
mile of the stable which had been his home since 
colthood, he showed no undue haste or impatience, 
but waited quietly, until Friend Mitchenor, by a 
well-known jerk of the lines, gave him the signal to 
goon. Obedient to the motion, he thereupon set 
forward once more, jogging soberly down the east- 
ern slope of the hill,—across the covered bridge, 
where, in spite of the tempting level of the hollow- 
sounding floor, he was as careful to abstain from 
trotting as if he had read the warning notice,— | 
along the wooded edge of the green meadow, where 
several cows of his acquaintance were grazing,—and 
finally, wheeling round at the proper angle, halted 
squarely in front of the gate which gave entrance 
to the private Jane. 

The old stone house in front, the spring-house 
ina green little hollow just below it, the walled 
garden, with its clumps of box and lilac, and the 
vast barn on the left, all joined in expressing a_ 
silent welcome to their owner, as he drove up the | 
lane. Moses, a man of twenty-five, left his work 
in the garden, and walked forward in his shirt- 
sleeves. 

“Well, father, how does thee dof” was his quiet | 
greeting, as they shook hands. | 

“ How’s mother, by this time ?” asked Eli. | 

“Oh, thee need’nt have been concerned,” said | 
the son. “There she is. Goin: I'll ’tend to the | 
horse.”’ | 

Abigail and her daughter appeared on the piazza. | 
The mother was a woman of fifty, thin and delicate 
in frame, but with a smooth, placid beauty of 
countenance which had survived her youth. She 
was dressed in a simple dove-coloured gown, with | 
book-muslin cap and handkerchief, so scrupulously | 
arranged that one might have associated with her 
for six months without ever ciscovering a spot on 
the former or an uneven fold in the latter. Asenath, 
who followed, was almost as plainly attired, her 
dress being a dark blue calico, while a white paste- 
board sun-bonnet, with broad cape, covered her 
head. 

“Well, Abigail, how art thou ?” said Eli, quietly 
giving his hand to his wife. 

“Tm glad to see thee back,” washer simple 
welcome. 

No doubt they had kissed each other as lovers, 
but Asenath had witnessed this manifestation of 
affection but once in her jife,—after the burial of a 
younger sister. The fact impressed her with a 
peculiar sense of sanctity and solemnity: it was a 
caress wrung forth by a season of tribulation, and 
therefore was too earnest to be profaned to the uses 
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of joy. So far, therefore, from expecting a paternal 
embrace, she would have felt, had it been given, 


like the doomed daughter of the Gileadite, conse- 
erated to sacrifice 


Both she and her mother were anxious to hear 
the proceedings of the Meeting, and to receive per- 
sonal news of the many friends whom Eli had seen ; 
but they asked few questions unti! the supper-table 
was ready and Moses had come in from the barn, 
The old man enjoyed talking, but it must be in his 
own way and at his own good time. They must 
wait until the communicative spirit should move 


him. With the first cup of coffee the inspiration 


came. Hovering, at first, over indifferent details, 
he gradually approached those of more importance, 
—told of the addresses which had been made, the 
points of discipline discussed, the testimony borne, 
and the appearance and genealogy of any new 
Friends who had taken a prominent part therein. 


Finally, at the close of his relation, he said :— 


“ Abigail, there is one thing I must talk to thee 


about. Friend Speakman’s partner—perhaps thee’s 


heard of him, Richard Hilton—has a son who is 
weakly. He’s two or three years younger than 


Moses. His mother was consumptive, and they’re 


afraid he takes after her. His father wants to send 
him into the country for the summer,—to some 
place where he’ll have good air, and quiet, and mod- 
erate exercise, and Friend Speakman spoke of us. 
I thought I'd mention it to thee, and if thee thinks 
well of it, we can send word down next week, when 
Josiah Comly goes.” 

“ What does thee think ?” asked his wife, after a 
pause. 

“He's a very quiet, steady young man, Friend 
Speakman says, and would be very little trouble to 
thee. I thought perhaps his board would buy the 
new yoke of oxen we must have in the fall, and the 
price of the fat ones might go to help set up Moses. 
But it’s for thee to decide.” 

“T suppose we could take him,’’ said Abigail, 
seeing that the decision was virtually made already ; 
“there's the corner-room, which we don’t often use. 
Only, if he should get worse on our hands” 

“Friend Speakman says there’s no danger. He’s 
only weak-breasted, as yet, and clerking 1s’nt good 
for him. I saw the young man at the store. If 
his looks don’t belie him, he’s well behaved and 
orderly.”’ 

So it was settled that Richard Hilton the younger 
was to be an inmate of Friend Mitchenor's house 
during the summer. 





—— 


CHAPTER II. 


At the end of ten days he came. 

In the under-sized, earnest, dark-haired and dark- 
eyed young man of three-and-twenty Abigail Mit- 
chenor at once felt a motherly interest. Having 
received him as a temporary member of the family, 
she considered him entitled to the same watchful 
care as if he were in reality an invalid son. The 
ice over an hereditary Quaker nature is but a thin 
crust, if one knows how to break it; and in Richard 
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Hilton’s case, it was already broken before his 
arrival. His only embarrassment, in fact, arose 
from the difficulty which he naturally experienced 
in adapting himself to the speech and address of 
the idee family. The greetings of old Eli, 
grave, yet kindly, of Abigail, quaintly familiar and 
tender, of Moses, cordial and slightly condescend- 
ing, and finally of Asenath, — and natural to a 
degree which impressed him like a new revelation 
in woman, at once indicated to him his position 
among them. His city manners, he felt, instinct- 
ively, must be unlearned, or at least laid aside for 
atime. Yet it was not easy for him to assume, at 
such short notice, those of his hosts. Happening to 
address Asenath as “ Miss Mitchenor,” Eli turned 
to him with a rebuking face. 

“We do not use compliments, Richard,” said 
he; “my daughter's name is Asenath.” 

“T beg pardon. 
to your ways, since you have been so kind as to 
take me for a while,” apologized Richard Hilton. 

“ Thee’s under no obligation to us,” said Friend 


Mitchenor, in his strict sense of justice; “ thee 


~ for what thee gets.” 
he finer feminine instinct of Abigail led her to 
interpose. 

5 We'll not expect too much of thee, at first, 
Richard,” she remarked, with a kind expression of 
face, which had the effect of asmile; “ but our ways 
are plain and easily learned. Thee knows, perhaps, 
that we’re no respecters of persons.” 

It was some days, however, before the young man 
could overcome his natural hesitation at the fami- 
liarity implied by these new forms of speech. 
“Friend Mitchenor” and “ Moses” were not diffi- 
cult to learn, but it seemed a want of respect to 
address as “ Abigail’? a woman of such sweet and 
serene dignity as the mother, and he was fain to 
avoid either extreme by calling her, with her cheer- 
ful permission, “ Aunt Mitchenor.” On the other 
hand, his own modest and unobtrusive nature soon 
won the confidence and cordial regard of the family. 
He occasionally busied himself in the garden, by 
way of exercise, or accompanied Moses to the corn- 
field or the woodland on the hill, but was careful 
never to interfere at inopportune times, and willing 
to learn silently, by the simple process of looking 
on. 

One afternoon, as he was idly sitting on the stone 
wall which separated the garden from the lane, 
Asenath, attired in a new gown of chocolate-coloured 


I will try to accustom myself | 


| 





after they had walked, side by side, some distance 
down the lane. 

“Indeed, I shall not let thee do that. I’m only 
going for the mail, and some little things at the 
store, that make no weight at all. Thee mustn't 
think I’m like the young women in the city, who,— 
1’m told,—if they ‘as a _— of cotton, must have 
it sent home to them. 
exert thy strength.” 





esides, thee musn’t over- | 


Richard Hilton laughed merrily at the gravity | 


with which she uttered the last sentence. 

“Why, Miss—Asenath, I mean — what am I 
good for, if I have not strength enough to carry a 
basket ?”’ 

“ Thee’s a man, I know, and I think a man would 
almost as lief be thought wicked as weak. Thee 
can’t help being weakly-inclined, and it’s only right 
that thee should be careful of thyself. There's 
surely nothing in that that thee need be ashamed 
of.” 


While thus speaking, Asenath moderated her 


_ walk, in order, unconsciously to her companion, to 





restrain his steps. 
“Oh, there are the dog’s-tooth violets in blos- 


som!’’ she exclaimed, pointing to a shady spot | 


beside the brook ; “does thee know them ?” 
Richard immediately gathered and brought to 


_her a handful of the nodding yellow bells, trembling 





; 
; 


above their large, cool, spotted leaves. 

“How beautiful they are!’ said he; “but I 
should never have taken them for violets.” 

“They are misnamed,’”’ she answered. “The 
flower is an Erythronium ; but I am accustomed to 
the common name, and like it. Did thee ever study 
botany ?”’ 

“Not at all. I can tell a geranium, when I see 
it, and I know a heliotrope by the smell. I could 
never mistake a red cabbage for a rose, and I can 
recognize a hollyhock or a sunflower at a consider- 
able distance. The wild flowers are all strangers 
to me; I wish I knew something about them.” 

“ Tf thee’s fond of flowers, it would be very easy 
to learn. 1 think a study of this kind would plea- 
santly occupy thy mind. Why couldn’t thee try? 
I would be very willing to teach thee what little I 
know. It’s not much, indeed, but all thee wants 
isa start. See, I will show thee how simple the 
principles are.”’ 

Taking one of the flowers from the bunch, 
Asenath, as they slowly walked forward, proceeded 
to dissect it, explained the mysteries of stamens 


calico, with a double-handled willow work-basket | and pistils, pollen, petals, and calyx, and by the 


on her arm, issued from the house. 
proached him, she paused and said,— 
“The time seems to hang heavy on thy hands, 


Richard. 
sitting still.” 


wall, 

“ Certainly I am able to go,” said he, “if you will 
allow it."’ 

“ Have'’nt I asked thee ?” was her quiet reply. 

“ Let me carry your basket,” he said, suddenly, 


Richard Hilton at once jumped down from the | there were signs by which a poisonous herb could 


} 
i 


; ; | classification. 
If thee’s strong enough to walk to the | 


village and back, it might do thee more good than | new and wonderful world which suddenly opened 


_rocks belonged to the vegetable kingdom! 


As she ap- | time they had reached the village, had succeeded in 


giving him a general idea of the Linnzan system of 
His mind took hold of the subject 
with a prompt and profound interest. It was 4 
before him. How surprised he was to leara that 
be detected from a wholesome one, that cedars and 
pine-trees blossomed, that the gray lichens on the 


His 


/ respect for Asenath’s knowledge thrust quite out 
of sight the restraint which her youth and sex had 
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- jmposed upon him. She was teacher, equal, friend, 
and the simple, candid manner which was the 


natural expression of her dignity and purity 
thoroughly harmonised with this relation. 

Although, in reality, two or three years younger 
than he, Asenath had a gravity of demeanour, a 
calm self-possession, a deliberate balance of mind, 
and a repose of the emotional nature, which he had 
never before observed, except in much older women. 
She had had, as he could well imagine, no romping 
girlhood, no season of careless, light-hearted dalli- 
ance with opening life, no violent alternation even 
of the usual griefs and joys of youth. The social 
calm in which she had expanded had developed her 
nature as gently and securely as a sea-flower is un- 
folded below the reach of tides and storms. 

She would have been very much surprised, if any 
one had called her handsome; yet her face had a 
mild, unobtrusive beauty, which seemed to grow 
and deepen from day to day. Of a longer oval than 
the Greek standard, it was yet as harmonious in 
outline ; the nose was fine and straight, the dark- 
blue eyes steady and untroubled, and the lips 
calmly, but not too firmly closed. Her brown hair, 
oe over a high white forehead, was smoothly 
aid across the temples, drawn behind the ears, and 
twisted into a simple knot. The white cape and 


sun-bonnet gave her face a nun-like character,which | 


set her apart, in the thoughts of “the world’s 
eige ”? whom she met, as one sanctified for some 
oly work. She might have gone around the world, 
repelling every rude word, every bold glance, by 
the erwne atmosphere of purity and truth 
which inclosed her. 

The days went by, each bringing some new blos- 
som to adorn and illustrate the joint studies of the 
young man and maiden. For Richard Hilton had 
soon mastered the elements of botany, as taught by 
Priscilla Wakefield,—the only source of Asenath’s 
knowledge,—and entered, with her, upon the text- 
book of Gray, a copy of which he procured from 
Philadelphia. Yet, though he had overtaken her 
in his knowledge of the technicalities of the science, 
her practical acquaintance with plants and their 
habits left her still his superior. Day by day, 
re ago, the meadows, the woods, and the clear- 
ings, he brought home his discoveries to enjoy her 
aid in classifying and assigning them to their true 


laces. Asenath had generally an hour or two of | 


eisure from domestic duties in the afternoons, or 
after the early supper of summer was over; and 
sometimes, on “ Seventh-days,’’ she would he his 


guide to some locality where the rarer plants were | 


known to exist. The parents saw this community 
of interest and exploration without a thought of 
misgiving. They trusted their daughter as them- 
selves; or, if any possible fear had flitted across 
their hearts, it was allayed by the absorbing delight 
with which Richard Hilton pursued his study. 
An earnest discussion as to whether a certain leaf 
was ovate or lanceolate, whether a certain plant 
belonged to the species scandens or canadensis, was, 
in their eyes, convincing proof that the young brains 
were touched, and therefore not the young hearts. 


But love, symbolized by a rose-bud, is emphati- 
cally a botanical emotion. A sweet, tender percep- 
tion of beauty, such as this study requires, or de- 
velops, is at once the most subtile and certain chain 
of communication between impressible natures. 
Richard Hilton, feeling that his years were num- 
| bered, had given up, in despair, his boyish dreams, 
even before he understood them: his fate seemed 
to preclude the possibility of love. But, as he 
gained a little strength from the genial season, the 
pure country air, and the release from gloomy 





thoughts which his rambles afforded, the end was 
farther removed, and a future—though brief, per- 
haps, still a future—began to glimmer before him. 
| If this could be his life,—an endless summer, with 
a search for new plants every morning, and their 
classification every evening, with Asenath’s help, 
on the shady portico of Friend Mitchenor's house, 
—he could forget his doom, and enjoy the blessing 
of life unthinkingly. 

The azaleas succeeded to the anemones, the 
orchis and trilium followed, then the yellow gerar- 
dias and the feathery purple pogonias, and finally 
the growing gleam of the golden-rods along the 
woodside and the red umbels of the tall eupato- 
| riums in the meadow announced the close of summer. 
One evening, as Richard, in displaying his collec- 
tion, brought to view the blood-red leaf of a gum- 
tree, Asenath exclaimed,— 

“ Ah, there is the sign! 

“ What sign ?”’ he asked. 

“That the summer is over. We shall soon have 
frosty nights, and then nothing will be left for us 
except the asters and gentians and golden-rods.” 

Was the time indeed so near? A few more 
' weeks, and this Arcadian life would close. He 
_must go back to the city, to its rectilinear streets, 
its close brick walls, its artificial, constrained 
existence. How could he give up the pm. the con- 
tentment, the hope he had enjoyed through the 
‘summer? The question suddenly took a more 
‘definite form in his mind: How could he give up 
| Asenath? Yes,—the quiet, unsuspecting girl, sit- 
ing beside him, with her lap full of the September 
| blooms he had gathered, was thenceforth a part of 
his inmost life. Pure and beautiful as she was, 
almost sacred ‘in his regard, his heart dared to say, 
—‘ 1 need her and claim her!” 

“ Thee looks pale to-night, Richard,” said Abigail, 
as they took their seats at the supper-table. “1 
hope thee has not taken cold.” 





It is early, this year.” 





— 


CHAPTER ITT. 


‘* Will thee go along, Richard? I know where 
rudbeckias grow,” said Asenath, on the following 
“Seventh-day ”’ afternoon. 

They crossed the meadows, and followed the 
course of the stream, under its canopy of magnifi- 
cent ash and plane trees, into a brake between the 
hills. It was an almost impenetrable thicket, 
spangled with tall autumnal flowers. The eupato- 
riums, with their purple crowns, stood like young 
trees, with an ved ms sal th of aster and blue spikes 
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of lobelia, tangled in a golden mesh of dodder. A | low, sweet, solemn tone. “ He knows that I do not 
strong, mature odour, mixed alike of leaves and | need to forgive thee. If thee requires it, I also 
flowers, and very different from the faint, elusive | require His forgiveness for myself.”’ 
sweetness of spring, filled the air. The creek, with ough a deeper blush now came to cheek and 
a few faded leaves dropped upon its bosom, and | brow, she met his gaze with the bravery of a pure 
films of gossamer streaming from its a? fringe, | and innocent heart. Richard, stunned with the 
gurgled over the pebbles in its bed. ere and | sudden and unexpected bliss, strove to take the ful] 
there, on its banks, shone the deep yellow stars of | consciousness of it into a being which seemed too 
the flower they sought. narrow to contain it. His first impulse was to 
Richard Hilton walked as ina dream, mechani- | rush forward, clasp her passionately in his arms, 
cally plucking a stem of rudbeckia, only to toss it, | and hold her in the embrace which encircled, for 
presently, into the water. him, the boundless promise of life; but she stood, 
“ Why, Richard ! what’s thee doing ?” cried Ase- | there, defenceless, save in her holy truth and trust, 
nath; “thee has thrown away the very best and his heart bowed down and gave her reverence. 
specimen.” |  Asenath,” said he, at last; “I never dared to 
“‘ Let it go, he answered,” sadly. “Iam afraid hope for this. God bless you for those words! 
everything else is thrown away.” Can you trust me ?—can you indeed love me ? 
“ What does thee mean?” she asked, with a| “TI can trust thee,—I do love thee!” 
look of surprised and anxious inquiry. | They clasped each other’s hands in one long, 
“Don’t ask me, Asenath. Or—yes, I will tell clinging pressure. No kiss was given, but side by 
you. I must ~ it to you now, or never after- side they walked slowly up the dewy meadows, in 
wards. Do you know what a happy life I've been happy and hallowed silence. Asenath’s face became 
leading since I came here ?—that I’ve learned what troubled as the old farm-house appeared through 
life is, as I'd never known it before? I want to. the trees. 
live, Asenath, —and do you know why ?” | “Father and mother must know of this, Rich- 
“T hope thee will live, Richard,” she said, gently ard,” said she. “Iam afraid it may be a cross to 
and tenderly, her deep-blue eyes dim with the mist them.’ 
of unshed tears. | The same fear had already visited his own mind, 
“But, Asenath, how am I to live without you? but he answered, cheerfully,— 
But you can’t understand that, because you do not | “I hope not. I think i have taken a new lease 
know what you are to me. No, you never guessed | of life, and shail soon be strong enough to satisfy 
that all this while I’ve been loving you more and them. Besides, my father is in prosperous busi- 
more, until now I have no other idea of death than | negs.”’ 
not to see you, not to love you, not to share your; “It isnot that,’’ she answered ; “ but thee is not 
life! ’’ | one of us.” 
“Oh, Richard!” | Tt was growing dusk when they reached the 
“I knew you would be shocked, Asenath. I house. In the dim candle-light Asenath’s paleness 
meant to have kept this to myself. You never) was not remarked; and Richard’s silence was 
dreamed of it, and I had no right to disturb the attributed to fatigue. 
yeace of your heart. The truth is told now,—and | The next morning the whole family attended 
cannot take it back if I wished. But if you can- | meeting at the neighbouring Quaker meeting-house, 
not love, you can forgive me for loving you,— in the preparation for which, and the various 
forgive me now and every day of my life.” _ special occupations of their “ First-day ” mornings, 
He uttered these words with a passionate tender- | the unsuspecting parents overlooked that inevitable 
ness, standing on the edge of the stream, and gazing | change in the faces of the lovers which they must 
into its waters. His slight frame trembled with | otherwise have observed. After dinner, as Eli was 
the violence of his emotion. Asenath, who had | taking a quiet walk in the garden, Richard Hilton 
become very pale as he commenced to speak, | approached him. 
none flushed over neck and brow as she} “Friend Mitchenor,” said he, “I should like to 
istened. Her head drooped, the gathered flowers have some talk with thee.”’ 
fell from her hands, and she hid her face. Fora} “What is it, Richard?” asked the old man, 
few minutes no sound was heard but the liquid breaking off some pods from a seedling radish, and 
gurgling of the water, and the whistle of a bird in| rubbing them in the palm of his hand. 
the thicket beside them. Richard Hilton at last “TI hope, Friend Mitchenor,” said the young 
turned, and, in a voice of hesitating entreaty, pro- | man, scarcely knowing how to approach so impor- 
nounced her name,— tant a crisis in his life, “I hope thee has been 
“ Asenath !” satisfied with my conduct since I came to live with 
She took away her hands and slowly lifted her thee, and has no fault to find with me as a 
face. She was pale, but her eyes met his with a! man.” 
frank, appealing, tender expression, which caused | “ Well,” exclaimed Eli, turning round and look- 
his heart to stand still a moment. He read no) ing up, sharply, “‘ Does thee want a testimony from 


reproach, no faintest thought of blame ; but—was me? I've nothing, that I know of, to say against 
it pity ?—was it pardon ?—or 


“We stand before God, Richard,” said she, in a | 








thee.” 
“If I were sincerely attached to thy daughter, 
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Friend Michenor, and she returned the attachment, | did not make her ak EE pe 
'man and his son exe 


could thee trust her happiness in my hands?” 


At supper, the old 
anged a few words about the 


“What!” cried Eli, straightening himself and | farm-work to be done on the morrow, but nothin 


glaring upon the speaker, with a face too amazed | else was said. 


to express any other feeling. 


care? Llove her with my whole 
and the fortune of my life depends on your | 
answer.”’ 


Richard soon left the room an 


| went up to his chamber to spend his last, his only 
“Oan you confide Asenath’s i ha to my unhappy night at the farm. A yearning, pitying 
reart and soul, look from Abigail accompanied him. 


“Try and not think hard of us!’ was her fare- 


well the next morning, as he stepped into the old 


The straight lines in the old man’s face seemed chair, in which Moses was to — him to the 


to grow deeper and more rigid, and his eyes shone | village where he should meet the Doy 
Richard, not daring | So, without a word of comfort from Asenath’s lips, 


with the chill glitter of steel. 


estown stage. 


to say a word more, awaited his reply in intense without even a last look at her beloved face, he was 


agitation. 


thee’s repaid me! I didn’t expect this from thee! | 


Has thee spoken to her ?” | 


i 
i 


“T have.” | 


“Thee has, has thee? And I suppose thee’s 
persuaded her tothink as thee does. Thee’d better 
never have come here. When I want to lose my 
daughter, and can’t find anybody else for her, I'll 
let thee know.” 

“ What have you against me, friend Mitchenor ?” 
Richard sadly asked, forgetting, in his excitement, 
the Quaker speech he had learned. 

“Thee needn’t use compliments now! Asenath 
shall be a Friend while J live; thy fine clothes and 
merry-makings and vanities are not for her. Thee 
belongs to the world, and thee may choose one of 
the world’s women.” 

“Never!” protested Richard ; but Friend Mit- 
chenor was already ascending the garden-steps on 
his way to the house. 


taken away. 
“So!” he exclaimed at last, “this is the way | 


CHAPTER LV. 


True and firm and self-reliant as was the nature 
of Asenath Mitchenor, the thought of resistance to 
her father’s will never crossed her mind. It was 
fixed that she must renounce all intercourse with 
Richard Hilton; it was even sternly forbidden 
her to see him again during the few hours he re- 
mained in the house; but the sacred love, thus 
rudely dragged to the light and outraged, was still 
her own. She would take it back into the keeping 
of her heart, and if a day should ever come when 
he would be free to return and demand it of her, 
he would find it there, unwithered, with all the un- 


breathed perfume hoarded in its folded leaves. If 


that day came not, she would at the last give it 
back to God, saying, “‘ Father, here is Thy most 
precious gift: bestow it as Thou wilt.” 

As her life had never before been agitated by 


The young man utterly overwhelmed, wandered | any strong emotion, so it was not outwardly agitated 


to the nearest grove and threw himself on the | now. 


ground. 
unable to grasp any fixed thought, the hours passed 
away. Towards evening he heard a_ footstep 
approaching, and sprung up. It was Moses. 

The latter was engaged, with the consent of his 
parents, and expected to “ pass meeting ”’ in a few 
weeks, 
sincere sympathy for Richard, for whom he had a 
cordial regard. Ilis face was very grave, but kind. 

‘*Thee’d better come in, Richard,” said he ; 
‘the evenings are damp, and I’ve brought thy 
overcoat. 
must be a great cross for thee. 
alone in bearing it.’’ 

“ Do you think there is no hope of your father 
relenting ?”’ he asked, in a tone of despondency 
which anticipated the answer. 


But thee won't be 


“and when mother and Asenath can’t prevail on 
him, nobody else need try. 
make up thy mind to thy trial. I’m sorry to say 
it, Richard, but I think thee’d better go back to 
town.”’ 

“1’ll go to-morrow,—go and die!’ he muttered 
hoarsely, as he followed Moses to the house. 

Abigail, as she saw his haggard face, wept quietly. 
She pressed his hand tenderly, but said nothing. 
Eli was stern and cold as an Iceland rock. Asenath 


He knew what had happened, and felt a | 


| 


| 


I know everything, and I feel that it | 


I’m afraid thee must 


The placid waters of her soul did not heave 


Thus, in a miserable chaos of emotion, | and toss before those winds of passion and sorrow : 


they lay in dull, leaden calm, under a cold and 
sunless sky. What struggles with herself she 
underwent no one ever knew. After Richard 
Hilton’s departure, she never mentioned his name, 
or referred, in any way, to the summer's —_ 
ionship with him. She performed her household 
duties, if not cheerfully, at least as punctually and 
carefully as before ; and her father congratulated 
himself that the unfortunate attachment had struck 
no deeper root. Abigail's finer sight, however, 
was not deceived by this external resignation. She 
noted the faint shadows under the eyes, the in- 
creased whiteness of the temples, the unconscious 
traces of pain which sometimes played about the 
dimpled corners of the mouth, and watched her 


daughter with a silent, tender solicitude. 
“ Father’s very hard to move,’ said Moses; | 


The wedding of Moses was a severe test of 
Asenath’s strength, but she stood the trial nobly, 
performing all the duties required by her position 
with such sweet composure that many of the older 
female Friends remarked to Abigail, “ How 
womanly Asenath has grown!’ Eli Mitchenor 
noted, with peculiar satisfaction, that the eyes of 
the young Friends—some of them of great promise 
in the sect, and well endowed with worldly goods— 
followed her admiringly. ‘“ It will not be long,” 
he thought, “ before she is consoled.” 
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Fortune seemed to favour his plans, and justify “ Asenath !’’ *he cried, in a voice whose anguish } | and pi 
his harsh treatment of Richard Hilton. There | pierced through the confusion of his senses, and | still p 
were unfavourable accounts of the young man’s | struck down into the sober quick of his soul. | well! 
conduct. His father had died during the winter, “ Richard!” she breathed, rather than spoke, in | He 
and he was represented as having become very | a low, terrified voice. | and s 
reckless and dissipated. These reports at last It was indeed Richard Hilton who stood before | Then, 
assumed such a definite form that Friend Mitchenor | her, or rather—as she afterwards thought, in re. and r 
brought them to the notice of his family. calling the interview—the body of Richard Hilton, | rail. 
“1 met Josiah Comly in the road,” said he, one | possessed by an evil spirit. His cheeks burned silenc 
day at dinner. “ He’s just come from Philadelphia, | with a more than hectic red, his eyes were wild and and fe 
and brings bad news of Richard Hilton. He’s bloodshot, and though the recognition had suddenly | quest 
taken to drink, and is spending in wickedness the | sobered him, an impatient, reckless devil seemed to | | §he 
money his father left him. His friends have a great Jurk under the set mask of his features. and p 
concern about him, but it seems he’s not to be| “Here I am, Asenath,’ he said at length, The | 
reclaimed.”’ hoarsely. “I said it was death, didn’t 1? Well, but t! 
Abigail looked re eg od at her husband, but | it’s worse than death, I suppose; but what matter? nevel 
he either disregarded or failed to understand her | You can’t be more lost to me now than you were | the b 
look. Asenath, who had grown very pale, steadily already. This is ¢hy doing, Friend Eli!’ he con- | tumn 
met her father’s gaze, and said, in atone which he tinued, turning to the old man, with a sneering musi 
| had never yet heard from her lips,— 'emphasis on the “thy.” “I hope thee’s satisfied _ stree' 
“ Father, will thee please never mention Richard | with thy work !”’ awn 
i Hilton’s name when I am by ?” Here he burst into a bitter, mocking laugh, which unut’ 
The words were those of entreaty, but the voice | it chilled Asenath’s blood to hear. ened 
was that of authority. The old man was silenced | The old man turned pale. ‘“ Come away, child!” her t 
_ by a new and unexpected power in his daughter’s | said he, tugging at her arm. But she stood firm, 
_ heart; he suddenly felt that she was not a girl, as | strengthened for the moment by a solemn feeling of 
| heretofore, but a woman, whom he might persuade, | duty which trampled down her pain. 
_ but could no longer compel. | “ Richard,” she said, with the music of an im- Y 
“It shall be as thee wishes, Asenath,” he said; | measurable sorrow in her voice, “ oh, Richard, what bring 
| “we had best forget him.” has thee done? Where the Lord commands re- move 
Of their friends, however, she could not expect signation, thee has been rebellious; where He and | 
_ this reserve, and she was doomed to hear stories of chasteneth to purify, thee turns blindly to sin. I year: 
__ Richard which clouded and embittered her thoughts | had not expected this of thee, Richard ; I thought only 
_ ofhim, And a still severer trial was in store. She | thy regard for me was of the kind which would but 
_ accompanied her father, in obedience to his wish, have helped and upliited thee,—not through me, as dete 
_ and against her own desire, to the Yearly Meeting an unworthy object, but through the hopes and getti 
_ in Philadelphia. 1t has passed into a proverb, that | the pure desires of thy own heart. I expected that unde 
_ the Friends, on these occasions, always bring rain | thee would so act as to justify what I felt towards pres 
| with them; and the period of her visit was no ex- | thee, not to make my affection a reproach,—ob, any 
_ ception tothe rule. The showery days of “ Yearly | Richard, not to cast over my heart the shadow of tend 
_ Meeting Week ”’ glided by, until the last, and she | thy sin!” the | 
looked forward with relief to the morrow’s return| The wretched young man supported himself a 0 
to Buck’s County, glad to have escaped a meeting | against the post of an awning, Heer his face in his pres 
with Richard Hilton, which might have confirmed | hands, and wept passionately. Once or twice he bom 
her fears, and could but have given her pain in any | essayed to speak, but his voice was choked by sobs, prec 
case. and, after a look from the streaming eyes which I 
As she and her father joined each other, outside | Asenath could scarcely bear to meet, he again cov- fron 
the meeting-house, at the close of the afternoon ered his face. A stranger, coming down the street, of ¢ 
meeting, a light rain was falling. She took his paused out of curiosity. ‘Come, come!” cried Eh, satis 
arm, under the capacious umbrella, and they were | once more, eager to escape from the scene. His her 
soon alone in the wet streets, on their way to the | daughter stood still, and the man slowly passed on. here 
house of the Friends who entertained them. Ata Asenath could not thus leave her lost lover in his sun: 
crossing, where the water, pouring down the gutter | despairing grief. She again turned to him, her own the 
towards the Delaware, caused them to halt, a man, | tears flowing fast and free. gre 
=e through the flood, staggered towards them.| “I do not judge thee, Richard, but the words Ric 
Vithout an umbrella, with dripping, disordered | that passed between us give me a right to speak to Par 
clothes, yet with a hot, flushed face, around which | thee. It was hard to lose sight of thee then, but it bef 
_ the long black hair hung wildly, he approached, | is still harder for me to see thee now. If the sor- ent) 
3.5 singing to himself, with maudlin voice, a song which | row and pity I feel could save thee, I would be tho 
i would have been sweet and tender in a lover's | willing never to know any other feelings. 1 would cha 
mouth, Friend Mitchenor drew to one side, lest | still do anything for thee except that which thee wo! 
T , his os drab should be brushed by the unclean | cannot ask, as thee now is, and I could not give. thr 
I Hi reveller; but the latter, looking up, stopped sud- Thee has made the gulf between us so wide that it hav 
: } denly, face to face with them. cannot be crossed. But I can now weep for thee ( 
‘ 
| 
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and pray for thee as a fellow-creature whose soul is 
still precious in the sight of the Lord. Fare thee 
well !”” 

He seized the hand she extended, bowed down, 
and showered mingled tears and kisses upon it. 
Then, with a wild sob in his throat, he started up 
and rushed down the street, through the fast-falling 
rain. The father and daughter walked home in 
silence. Eli had heard every word that was spoken, 
and felt that a spirit whose utterances he dared not 
question had visited Asenath’s tongue. 

She, as year after year went by, regained the peace 
and patience which give a sober cheerfulness to life. 
The pangs of her heart grew dull and transient ; 
but there were two pictures in her memory which 
never blurred in outline or faded in colour: one, 


the brake of autumn flowers, under the bright au- | 
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tumnal sky, with bird and stream making accordant | 
music to the new voice of love; the other a rainy | 
street, with a lost, reckless man Jeaning against an | 


awning-post, and staring in her face with eves whose 
unutterable woe, when she dared to recall it, dark- 
ened the beauty of the earth, and almost shook 
her trust in the providence of God. 


CHAPTER YV. 


Year after year passed by, but not without 
bringing change tothe Mitchenor family. Moses had 
moved to Chester County soon after his marriage, 
and had a good farm of his own. At the end of ten 
years Abigail died ; and the old man, who had not 
only lost his savings by an unlucky investment, 
but was obliged to mortgage his farm, finally 
determined to sell it and join his son. He was 
getting too old to manage it properly, impatient 
under the unaccustomed pressure of debt, and de- 
pressed by the loss of the wife to whom,’without 
any outward show of tenderness, he was, in truth, 
tenderly attached. He missed her more keenly in 
the places where she had lived and moved than in 
a neighbourhood without the memory of her 
presence. The pang with which he parted from his 
home was weakened by the greater pang which had 
preceded it. 

It was a harder trial to Asenath. She shrank 
from the encounter with new faces, and the-necessity 
of creating new associations. There was a quiet 
satisfaction in the ordered, monotonous round of 
her life, which might be the same elsewhere, but 
bere alone was the nook which held all the morning 
sunshine she had ever known. Here still lingered 
the halo of the sweet departed summer,—here still 


grew the familiar wild-flowers which (fhe first 
Richard Hilton had gathered. This was the 


Paradise in which the Adam of her heart had dwelt. 
before his fall. Her resignation and submission 
entitled her to keep those pure and perfect memories, 
though she was scarcely conscious of their true 
charm. She did not dare to express to herself, in 
words, that one everlasting joy of woman’s heart, 
through all trials and sorrows,—‘ I have loved, I 
have been beloved.” 

On the last “ First-day ” before their departure, 
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she walked down the meadows to the lonely brake 
between the hills. It was the early spring, and 
the black buds of the ash had just begun to swell. 
The maples were dusted with crimson bloom, and the 
downy catkins of the swamp-willow dropped upon 
the stream and floated past her, as once the autumn 
leaves. In the edges of the thickets peeped forth 
the blue, scentless violets, the fairy cups of the 
anemone, and the pink-veined bells of the miskodeed. 
The tall blooms through which the lovers walked 
still slept in the chilly earth ; but the sky above 
her was mild and blue, and the remembrance of the 
day came back to her with a delicate, pungent 
sweetness, like the perfume of the trailing arbutus 
in the air around her. In a sheltered, sunny nook, 
she found a single erythronium, lured forth in 
advance of its proper season, and gathered it asa 
relic of the spot, which she might keep without 
blame. As she stooped to pluck it, her own face 
looked up at her out of a little pool filled by the 
spring rains. Seen against the reflected sky, it 
shone with a soft radiance, and the earnest eyes 
met hers, as if it were her young self, evoked from 
the past, to bid her farewell. “ Farewell!” she 
whispered, taking leave at once, as she believed, of 
youth and the memory of love. 

During those years she had more than once been 
sought in marriage, but had steadily, though kindly, 
refused. Once, when the suitor was a man whose 
character and position made the union very desir- 
able in Eli Mitchenor’s eyes, he ventured to use 
his paternal influence. Asenath’s gentle resistance 
was overborne by his arbitrary force of will, and her 
protestations were of no avail. 

‘“ Father.”’ she finally said, in the tone which he 
had once heard and still remembered, “thee can 
take away, but thee cannot give.” 

He never mentioned the subject again. 

Richard Hilton passed out of her knowledge 
shortly after her meeting with him in Philadelphia. 
She heard, indeed, that his headlong career of 
dissipation was not arrested,—that his friends had 
given him up as hopelessly ruined,—and, finally, 
that he had left the city. After that, all reports 
eeased. He was either dead, or reclaimed and 
leading a better life, somewhere far away. Dead, 
she believed,—almost hoped ; for in that case might 
he not now be enjoying the ineffable rest and peace 
which she trusted might be her portion? It was 
better to think of him as a purified spirit, waiting 
to meet her in a holier communion, than to know 
that he was still bearing the burden of a soiled and 
blighted life. In any case, her own future was 
plain and clear. It was simply a prolongation of 
the present—an alternation of seed-time and 
harvest, filled with humble duties and cares, until 
the Master should bid her lay down her load and 
follow Him. 

Friend Mitchenor bought a small cottage adjacent 
to his son’s farm, in a community which consisted 
mostly of Friends, and not far from the large old 
meeting-house in which the Quarterly Meetings 
were held, He at once took his place on the upper 


seat, among the elders, most of whom he knew 
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already, from having met them, year after year, in 
Philadelphia. The charge of a few acres of ground 
ve him sufficient occupation ; the money left to 
im after the sale of his farm was enough to support 
him comfortably ; and a late Indian summer of 
contentment seemed now to have come to the old 
man. He was done with the earnest business of 
life. Moses was gradually taking his place, as 
father and Friend ; and Asenath would be reason- 
ably provided for at his death. As his ey 
energies decayed, his imperious temper softened, 
his mind became more accessible to liberal 
influences, and he even cultivated a cordial friend- 
ship with a neighbouring farmer who was one of 
“the world’s people.’”’ Thus, at seventy-five, he 
was really younger, because tenderer of heart and 
more considerate, than he had been at sixty. 
Asenath was now a woman of thirty-five, and 
suitors had ceased to approach her. Much of her 
beauty still remained, but her face had become thin 
and wasted, and the inevitable lines were beginning 
to form around her eyes. Her dress was plainer 
than ever, and she wore the scoop-bonnet of drab- 
silk, in which no woman can seem beautiful, unless 
she be very old. She was calm and grave in her 
demeanour, save that her perfect goodness and 
benevolence shone through and warmed her pre- 


sence; but, when earnestly interested, she had | 

been known to speak her mind so clearly and | 

ot that it was generally surmised among the | 
8 


Friends that she possesed ‘ a gift,” which might, in 
time, raise her to honour among them. To the 


children of Moses she was a good genius, and a | 


word from “ Aunt ’Senath”’ oftentimes prevailed 
when the authority of the parents was disregarded. 
In them she mea new source of happiness ; and 
when her old home on the Neshaminy had been re- 


moved a little farther into the past, so that she no | een 


were exchanging information concerning the ex. 
pected visitors. Micajah Morrill had not arrived 
they said, but Ruth Baxter had spent the last night 
at Friend Way’s, and would certainly be there. 
Besides, there were Friend Chandler, from Nine 
Partners, and Friend Carter, from Maryland: they 
had been seen on the ground. Friend Carter was 
said to have a wonderful gift,—Mercy Jackson had 
heard him once, in Baltimore. The Friends there 
had been a little exercised about him, because they 
thought he was too much inclined to “the newness,” 
but known that the Spirit had often manifestly Jed 
him. Friend Chandler had visited Yearly Meeting 
once, they believed. He was an old man, and had 
been a personal friend of Elias Hicks. 
At the appointed hour they entered the house, 





taking their seats, there was an interval of silence, 
shorter than usual, because it was evident that 
many persons would feel the promptings of the 
Spirit. Friend Chandler spoke first, and was fol- 
lowed by Ruth Baxter, a frail little woman, with a 
voice of exceeding power. The not unmelodious 
chant in which she delivered her admonitions rang 
out, at times, like the peal of a trumpet. Fixing 
_her on eyes on vacancy, with her hands on the 
_ wooden rail before her, and her body slightly sway- 
| 





ing to and fro, her voice soared far aloft at the 
commencement of every sentence, gradually drop- 
ping through a melodious scale of tone to the close. 
She resembled an inspired prophetess, an aged 
_ Deborah, crying aloud in the valleys of Israel. 


(To be continued.) 


j 


longer looked, with every morning's sun, for some | 


familiar feature of its scenery, her submission 
brightened into a cheerful content with life. 

It was summer, and Quarterly-Meeting Day had 
arrived. There had been rumours of the expected 
presence of “ Friends from a distance,” and not 
only those of the district, but most of the neigh- 
bours who were not connected with the sect, 
attended. By the by-road through the woods, it 
was not more than half-a-mile from Friend Mitche- 
nor’s cottage to the meeting-house, and Asenath, 
leaving her father to be taken by Moses in his 
carriage, set out on foot. It was a sparkling, 
breezy day, and the forest was full of life. Squir- 
rels chased each other along the branches of the 
oaks, and the air was filled with fragrant odours of 
hickory-leaves, sweet-fern, and spice-wood. Picking 
up a flower here and there, Asenath walked onward, 
rejoicing alike in shade and sunshine, grateful for 
all the consoling beauty which the earth offers to a 
lonely heart. That serene content which she had 
learned to call happiness had filled her being until 
the dark canopy was lifted and the waters took 
back their transparency under a cloudless sky. 

Passing around to the “ women’s side” of the 
meeting-house, she mingled with her friends, who 


| Y'HE MONTHLY MIRROR 
| OF FACT AND RUMOUR, 


| a 
| Wryrter is past, the London season has begun, and 
has been inaugurated by anticipations of a joyful ocea- 
sion which now occupies the minds of most, to the 
exclusion of all other topics of public interest. The 
marriage of the heir tothe English throne is not an 
every-day event, and is one which should be distinguished 
by every suitable token of rejoicing, the preparations 
for which are proceeding in many directions on a scale 
of great magnificence ; giving further cause for satis- 
faction in the reflection that trade, which has lan- 
guished during the past season, cannot fail to benefit 
by the impetus thus given to the various branches of 
industry and commerce, 

The 7th inst. is the day fixed for the Princess Alex- 
andra landing at Gravesend. Thence she will proceed 
by rail to the Bricklayers’ Arms’ Station, whence she 
will drive, accompanied by the Prince of Wales, her 
friends and suite, through the City and West End, to 
the Paddington Terminus, on her way to Windsor. 
The arrangements for seats along the line of route are 
on the most ample scale. The ceremony will take place 
on the 10th, at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, by which 
arrangement Her Majesty will be able to be present in 


After the subdued rustling which ensued upon — 
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-private, which could not, it seems, have been the case 
at the Chapel Royal, in London. 

We understand that the lace wedding-dress of the 
Royal bride has been manufactured at Newport, in 
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the Isle of Wight, by the express commands of Her 


Majesty. At the express desire of the Queen, Mr. 
Frith has been engaged to immortalise the occasion by 
one of his faithful reproductions of the same, with por- 
traits of the distinguished personages who will take a 
t in the ceremony. 4 
The Danish landholders, among other costly gifts to 
the Princess Alexandra on the occasion of her marriage, 
will present her with a marble statue by Jerichau, the 
subject—Our First Parents before the Fall. Eve, sud- 
denly sprung into being, is gazing wistfully on Adam, 
who sits on the earth, and on whose left arm she is re- 


posing. The clay model is now ready, and is pronounced | 


a masterpiece—a worthy compeer to the same German 


dollars, of which, about 21,000 will be asked at the 
hands of Holstein, while the rest will be paid by the 
Danish realm. The German court-painter, Lauchert, 
has been engaged on two portraits of the Princess— 
one in profile, one en fuce. They are destined for pre- 
sentation to Her Majesty. 

The mildness of the season has been most fortunate 
for the sufferers in the North, whose most pressing 
wants have been, we are happy to learn, so far relieved : 
trade is mending, and the distress, consequently, con- 
tinues to decrease. The George Griswold—a vessel 
freighted by the Americans with provisions for the 
distressed Lancashire population, anchored in the 
Mersey a few days back, and was welcomed with due 
honours. Her cargo consists of 13,236 barrels of flour, 
315 boxes of bread, 50 barrels of pork, 167 bags of 
corn, 175 barrels of bread, 102 boxes of bacon, 3 tierces 
of rice, 2 bays of rice. 

The past month has witnessed the decease of a 
veteran politician and a patron of art—the wise and 
good man. The Most Noble Henry, Marquis of Lans- 
downe, was one of those few remaining links which 
connect the present with an age long since past—the 
contemporary of statesmen passed away fifty years ago 
—the sagacious counsellor and the faithful servant of 
two generations of Sovereigns. In peaceful retirement 
of his private life at Bowood, the public had long lost 
sight of the Marquis, save when any well-timed act of 
benevolence, or liberal and judicious patronage, brought 
his name before us: but he will be missed by many 
who had cause to know his worth, and will unfeignedly 
mourn his loss. 

The Rev. Lyman Beecher died at the advanced age 
of eighty-seven at his residence in Brooklyn, on the 
lith ult. He was the fortunate parent of thirteen 
children, who are all known in various spheres of pub- 
lic usefulness, in their native country. The fame of 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, and the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, the second daughter and second son of 
the deceased gentleman, is too widely extended to make 
further allusions necesssary here. Like the late Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, Mr. Beecher constituted a link be- 
tween the past and present ~he saw, as it may be said, 
the first and the last of the great American Confede- 
racy ; like him too he died universally regretted by all 
who knew him. 

We remember to have read somewhere a quaint 
Germanesque conceit, purporting to be the dream of 
one, who in a vision found himself transported to the 
hall of the doomed, where, under a pale and sickly 
twilight, which gave to all their countenances a ghastly 


| motives. 
sculptor’s . Adam and Eve after the Fall.” Asa State — 
wedding gift, the Princess is to receive 100,000 Danish | 


greenish hue, the woful spirits wandered to and fro the 
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rast echoing hall, each vainly endeavouring to give utter- 

ance to the thoughts that oppressed him, or to claim 
recognition with some once loved connection whom 
he was doomed to pass in perpetual silence and who 
shared the same penance of dumb unrest; something 
like this might be realized in the event of that lively 
scene, the Dismantled Exhibition, being turned into a 
resort for promenades in search of recreation, health, 
and change of scene. Diogenes might have gloried in 
such a sport when meditating on the evanescent na- 
ture of all sublunary enjoyments, the father of cynics 
might have drawn a multitude of pleasing deductions 
anent human vanity, but we are ata loss to imagine 
to what purpose our modern philosophers will decide 
on turning this ghostly relic of glories past and 
gone. 

Fresh advances seem impending in the way of loco- 
In this fast age nothing less than travelling 
with the wind will satisfy us. The Pneumatic Despatch 
Company have not only demonstrated the perfect feasi- 
bility of their plan, as regards the ee of 
letters &c., but some few daring individuals have braved 
all the possible risks of such a mode of transit, and 
have declared that no unpleasant sensation, save that 
of total darkness, annie their passage. The dis- 
covery, is of course, as yet only in its infancy ; to what 
extent it may be applied in the future remains to be 
seen. 

The Theatre Royal at Glasgow has been destroyed 
by fire ; some fifteen years ago, during + performance 
at this house, an alarm of fire was raised, a panic en- 
sued, and fifty persons were crushed to death in their 
efforts to escape. Since 1826, four Theatres have been 
burnt down in Glasgow, and the most beautiful and 
best appointed has now shared their fate. 

At the Priticess’s Theatre, a poor ballet girl has lost 
her life by her dress catching fire, a companion who 
rushed to her assistance was frightfully burnt, and 
would doubtless have shared the same fate but for the 
presence of mind of Mr. Roxby, who succeeded in ex- 
tinguishing the flames, but not before he had himself 
been so badly burned, as to prevent his resuming his 
theatrical duties for some nights. A subscription was 
set on foot for the families of the sufferers, and a con- 
siderable sum collected. A similar catastrophe has 
since occurred at the Sadler's Wells Theatre, where 
a Miss Neilson was placed in imminent peril by her 
drapery catching fire, it was, however, speedily extin- 
guished, though not before the poor girl was severely 
burned. 

We learn with sincere pleasure that the health of 
General Garibaldi continues to improve. The latest 
bulletin from Caprera says :—‘‘ The General goes out 
every day, and, by the aid of crutches, walks on the 
lawn in the warm spring sunshine; on the 24th he 
went out in a boat fishing. I hope, when the period of 
enfoliation is over, the cure will proceed _ ly ; and 
if the rheumatism does not return to disturb the regu- 
lar walk of the patient, in about a month he will be 

wrfectly well.” It is asserted that there is every pro- 
Pability of General Garibaldi visiting England during 
the spring. 

There has been long in abeyance a plan for decorating 
the interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; and it has been 
determined to make a practical beginning by filling the 
semi-dome, or covered ceiling of the Apse at the east 
end of the church with mosaics. Messrs, Watts and 
Leighton are the competitors, their drawings, which 
have been sent in, are now on view at the Chapter- 
House in St. Paul's Church-yard ; the adjudication is 
to be made by a committee of gentlemen whose opinions 
on matters of art are supposed to be unquestionable. 
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The first glimpse of spring sunshine renews the_ 
thought of daylight exhibitions, and, as by instinct, we 
wend our way Pall Mall-ward, where we are sure of. 
an opportunity to refresh our eyes with the presentment 
of green trees and shady foliage, meadow, brook, and 
mountain torrent, tant-soit. peu natural. 

The British Institution, if offering nothing remark- 
ably striking, or of sufficient importance to gather 
around it the gregarious herd of sightseers in ordinary, 
is enriched with some exquisite gems of sterling merit. 
Among these, much too numerous to allow of individ- | 
ualizing, are a Winter Morning Foddering of Cattle (W. | 
J. Cole) ; the effect of the watery sunshine, true to 
nature, the colouring, the scene one of those which 
“grow”? upon the visitor as he gazes: Morning on 
Cartmel Sands (J. W. Oakes), and A Tranquil Spot (C. 
Smith) ; Old Letters (F. Wyland) is one{of shone pictures 
which tell their tale as efficiently as words could do, | 
and with all the nicety of detail which though in words 
becoming wearisome, make the charm of the painter's | 
production. From the face of the elder lady, duenna, 
or housekeeper, sitting in the shade, to the roses in the | 
glass jug ; from the exquisite colouring of the ancient | 
table cover and footstool, to the rich satin petticoat 
and demi toilette of the figure in the foreground, all 
is admirable. Sucha wok produces upon the mind 
that feeling of pleased satisfaction which it should be 
the highest aim of pen or pencil to produce. 

We wish we could say the same of many others. | 
The Lost Carkanet and The Name on the Tree, for | 
example, whose wooden figures and gaudy colouring we | 
pass by to dwell with satisfaction on the Practical Joke | 
(J. Heyllar), Passing Showers (G. Cole), or the Lake of | 
the Four Beauties 469 (G.C. Hering); GoodNight,Daddy, 
516 (W. W. Nicol), isa pleasing and naturally depicted 
domestic scene. Capel Curig Lake 553 (T. Danby), and | 
Cascade on the Llugwy, North Wales (E.Gill), are | 
exquisite delineations of nature, as are Morning 578 
(T. P. Hall), and Larly Morning on the Thames 581 | 
(E. Boddington.) 

The Water Colour Exhibition” has even more than 
the usual average of attractions to offer. Mr. W. | 
Hunt gives us a fair amount of his inimitable boys, of 
which, Blowing Bubbles (51), Bedtime (423), and the 
Fly-Fisher (112), are capital specimens. Mr. J. J. 
Jenkins enjoys a monopoly of excellence; witness 
Happy Moments of Charles 1. (43), The Terrace, Haddon | 
Hall (133), and Mill End, on the Thames (185) and (245). 
A Sketch in Windermere (281), H. Gastineau, is a bit of 
exquisite colouring: and Mr. Gilbert, in his Morning 
of Agincourt (32), has caught and fixed the idea to the 
life of the men who 


Roseleaf’s little Evening Party.’ To those who are 
familiar with Mr. John Parry’s powers of imitation, we 
need only say, that the characters therein sustained are 
in his best style. Such of our readers as have the 
pleasure yet to come, we heartily recommend to lose 
no time in making the acquaintance of Mrs. Roseleaf 
with her friends Miss Guslington, &. Mrs. German 
Reed is as great as ever in her Labette, and Miss Mont- 
gomery, while Mr. German Reed only leaves us jn 
doubt as to which is best, his Pilkington, 
— 

The Christy Minstrels still hold their ground at the 
St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly ; and, to all appearance, 
with little prospect of change in the attractiveness of 
their programme, or diminution in the audiences which 
crown their efforts with success. Nothing can excel 


or Ba rey 


_ the sweetness of the melodies which this company has 


introduced ; ‘‘ Annie Lisle,” and “Come where my 
Love lies Dreaming,” are the perfecticn of their Class ; 
while the comicalities of ‘‘ Bones” are effective as ever 
in exciting irrepressible peals of laughter from all who 
hear them. 

There has been a little variety in the list of theatri 
cal productions since our last. At Covent Garden Mr. 
Balfe’s new opera, The Armourer of Nantes, has made 
a triumphant début, which promises to become a con- 
firmed success. 

At Drury Lane Don Ceasar de Bazan continues to 
head the bill, while Goody 7'wo Shoes still forms the 
piece de resistance. 

At the Adelphi The Grey Mare, from the pen of Mr. 
B. Webster, jun., and a trifle called A Valentine, in the 
former of which Miss Marie Wilton, and the latter 
Messrs. Bedford and Toole, appear, have filled the mea- 
sure of success which was accorded to George de Barn- 
well,—overflowing houses the result. 

Mr. Boucicault continues to maintain his claim to a 
large share of the public favour. His version of Lfie 
Deans if not wholly novel has the charm of vivid re- 
presentation and thrilling incident to recommend it ; 
and the success it has met with is well deserved. 

At the Princess’s we have Zhe Winning Suit, with 
Miss Amy Sedgwick as its heroine, and the Strand has 
produced a couple of novelties under the several titles 
of My Anuckleduster; and A Faint Heart which did 
win a Fair Lady. 

At the Surrey a new and stirring adaptation of the 
Heart of Mid-Lothian has been produced with much 
success, 

We understand that Mr. Sothern will terminate his 
present engagement with Mr. Buckstone in April, when 
he will proceed to the provinces for the purpose of 


od 
RO, 


making our country cousins acquainted with the re- 
nowned Lord Dundreary. Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan 
are, we believe, to commence a short season at the 
Haymarket, extending from April to June. 
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~ have said their prayers, and they stay for death.” 
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We propose returning at greater length to these Exhi- 
bitions in a future number. 
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Among the most interesting, and certainly the most 
deserving, of public entertainments, is one which we 
fear has of late scarcely met with the support which it 
so highly deserves. We allude to the Panorama of Mr. 
Burford, in Leicester Square. The scenes now on 
view, viz., Rome, Athens, and the Straits of Messina 
and Sicily, have, independent of their own attractions, 
an interest which attaches to them, especially at the 
present day. We counsel all our country friends who 
may be visiting London for the Easter holidays, to give 
a prominent place in their programme to this beautiful 
and agreeable entertainment. 

Mr.and Mrs. German Reed continue to sustain their 
well-earned reputation, with their able coadjutor, Mr. 
John Parry. A new feature has been added to the 
entertainment by the latter gentleman, entitled, “ Mrs 


The Reader says, that Mr. Tennyson’s new poems, 
“ Boadicea,” and “ Enoch the Fisherman,’ are com- 
pleted. 

Lancashire Homes ; and how to mend them, (Nisbet 
& Co.) is the title of a small book which has appeared, 
by the author of “ Ragged Homes.” It appears to be 
the result of personal observation in the districts to 
which it refers ; the remarks are those of a thoughtful 
and judicious person, earnestly desiring to benefit suf- 
fering humanity. It cannot be too highly approved or 
too widely known. 

Retribution, by Mrs. E. L. Balfour. A volume re- 
cently published by the Scottish Temperance League, 
will add to the already deservedly acquired fame of the 
author; it is an excellent little tale, the moral undeni- 
able, and filled with amusing incidents. 
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LEAVING HOME. 





Tue photograph with which we have this month 
the pleasure of presenting our readers, is from the 
picture, entitled, “Leaving Home,” painted by 
K. T. Ross, Esq. : one of the highest prizes selected 
by the Royal Association for Promotion of the Fine 
Arts in Scotland, and which, in the last distribution 
of the prizes, has fallen to the lot of Mr. J. B. 
Gough, the celebrated orator. It is valued at £120. 
We cannot forbear the expression of a hope that 
our readers will appreciate, as they deserve, the for- 
tuitous circumstances which have permitted us to 
place before them the beautifully executed fac- 
simile of so exquisite a work of art, embodying a 


scene so touching, and of which the accessories are 


as true to nature as those details which can scarce 
fail to awaken some touching reminiscence in the 
hearts of all who look upon the group. 

It has been said with truth, that no one pro- 


fession necessitates so much and such comprehen- | 


sive study as that of the artist. From the ana- 
tomical lore, which is needed for the perfect delinea- 
tion of the human figure, to that research into the 
hidden springs of man’s inner nature—the passions, 
thoughts, cares, hopes, and fears which go to make 
up the expression of the whole human face divine— 
how varied, how manifold are the subtleties which 
call for his most intimate understanding and keenest 
appreciation ; to fail in the just presentment of any 
one of which would be to arouse the never-slum- 
bering vigilance of the critics, who, Momus-like, 
would ignore the surpassing beauties of a Venus, 
could they but discern the shuffling of a slipper, or 
that by the tenth part of an inch her drapery 
differed from the duly established canons of art. 

7 he exquisite little scene before us may, we 
think, venture to defy the sneering deity and all 
bis train of modern fault-finders. Here we have 
nature in her simplest and humblest phase of civili- 


| 


zation, where neither conventionality nor ultra 


refinement forbids feeling to have sway ; yet cruel 
necessity has not blunted the tenderness of the 
heart’s warm affections. How well the tale is told. 
We read the history at a glance, yet as we linger 
on the page a hundred pretty significancies grow 
out of it and take hold of our sensibility. The 
subdued, vet firm, air of determination which rests 
upon the face of the youngster, about, for the first 
time, to quit the paternal roof, and try his fortunes 
on the stormy waves of life’s great restless ocean ; 
he could fain join in the tearful regrets of the little 
sister weeping behind him, and sob out his farewell 
upon his mother’s breast ; but, no, he will not give 
way; to bear up, to be “ manly ’’ is his resolve ; in 
some fifteen years’ time he will not struggle with 
the impulse to give vent to his yearning emotion— 
the tears which it now costs him so much to re- 
strain will not then have power to detract from his 
manhood—but now, at any cost, the honour of his 
sex must be maintained, and the lad goes forth pale 
but calm; the eyes now dry may weep shacsndbvee 
blind under the moonlit sky in the narrow berth, 
or under the rough canopy of the tilted waggon, 
but here, on the threshold of his new career, he 


_ will conquer. 


The demeanour of the two younger children is 
different. The little girl, old enough to understand 
the nature of the parting, and to estimate the 
full worth of the merry playfellow and the bold 
eo she is about to lose, clings by him to the 
ast, refusing to be comforted. One can imagine 
how, since the parting has been agreed upon, the 
little family have put off the evil hour, and kept up 
a light me 
the young traveller is to see, the grand presents he 
will bring home, the fortune he is to make, and, 
o’erleaping the long period of absence, picturing 
to themselves the glad return. But the bitter 
moment has arrived, and not all the splendours the 
boy’s glad fancy has pictured will avail to soothe 
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cheerful aspect ; talking of the wonders - 
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the little maiden—she only feels that “ Bobby is 
going *-and she will now have no one to carry 

er over the stepping-stones at the brook; no one to 
take her part when the big coward Tom makes 
faces at her, or pulls her yellow hair in passing—no 
one to show her where the finest sea-shells and the 
prettiest sea-weed are to be gathered. Her grief is 
very demonstrative, and, for the time, very sincere ; 
while brave Bob himself, pale and constrained, has 
lost the heart to console her. With the smallest 
youngster, however, it is different. He, amused at 
first with the slight bustle attendant on the occasion, 
—which has left him more to the enjoyment of his 
own desires than is usually lawful—has but now 
become aware of a something painful that is taking 
place. goer Li usually so cheerful, is downcast, 
weeping silently. Grandmother looks grave, as if 
Bobby had done something naughty, yet she is not 
scolding, and Gran’dad says, ‘God bless you.” 
The little one can make nothing of this, but with 
childish awe it pulls at its mother’s gown, some 
baby notion of consolation in its mind, the while 
hiding behind its back the toy flute, which poor 
Bob, in the assumption of his new dignity, 
leaves behind, and which the young forager has 
surreptitiously made his own. 

But baby sorrows are soon dried ; a slice of bread 
and jam, the possession of some abandoned relic of 
the elder brother, the waking to the morrow’s sun, 
will suffice to soothe these; and ere a week has 
passed, brother Bob will take his place among the 

uickly passing images of childhood’s yesterday. 
The old peop'e, too, now so intent upon loading 
their grandchild with good advice and blessings, 
time has made them acquainted with many such 
partings, their hearts have grown inured, and that 
resignation which is the chief attribute of a tran- 
quil old age softens the stroke to them. 

But it is the mother—she now bending low upon 


the chair of the grandame, and seeking, by the | 


concealment of her own anguish, to lighten the 


pang of parting to her child—she it is who truly | 


eels all the keenest agony of such a moment; to 
whom neither time, nor change, nor substitution of 
all that fate has of brightest and best in store, can 


ever bring forgetfulness, or weaken in the least the | 
image of her first-born, her hope, her pride, her brave, | continuance, is sufficiently evidenced by the report 
bonnie, honest-hearted boy. Poor mother! though 


her cheek is pale, and the labouring sob she stifles | 


half chokes her, she struggles with it, and keeps 
back the tears, and is calm with a deathly calmness ; 


for she knows that it must be, and though she | subscriptions had suffered no diminution, the total 


suffer in the suppression of her anguish, she has 








The dog evidently surmises something of the truth, 
and has decidedly made up his mind, after the 
manner of his kind, to accompany his young master, 
though it is more than probable that the canine 
resolve may be nipped in the bud, and that the four. 
footed friend will meet with a gentle repulse at a 
very early stage of the journey; and who knows 
but the shaggy coat of the homely favourite ma 
receive the struggling tear, which till then has 
refused to fall. 

Surely, this is a sweet homily, a touching story 
simply told, yet withal so graphically. It is early 
morning; the rising sun casts its rays about the 
little casement; the cups from the early breakfast 
stand yet unwashed, the bowl which has served at 
the hasty toilette of the traveller is on the table 
nigh; the child’s toy cart, and all its homely 
treasures, which children prize so far above costly 
and designed objects for amusement, lie neglected ; 
their little owner attracted to the group. The 
tackle, nets, and signs of the fisherman’s craft are 
visible. The cottage is of the humblest, but clean 
and neat. The mother and her children, the aged 
couple, are comely and weil clad. We seem to 
hear the words of wisdom and soundness which 
issue from the ancient lips, and involuntarily we 
indulge in the aspiration that the youth may not 
depart from the ways in which we feel he has been 
trained. 

So the humble tale is told. A simple and a trivial 
one it may appear to those who remember that 
such are of every-day occurrence; yet, remem- 
bering how much ofttimes is linked upon such 
episodes, how such partings may colour for ever the 
web of a whole life, we scarce can deem them of 
small importance. 

We trust it will not be thought out of place, if we 
introduce a few particulars relative to the Associa- 
tion which has been the medium of introducing to 
us this valuable work of art. 

The Association for the Promotion of the Fine 
Arts in Scotiand was founded in 1833. The Art 
Union of London, a similar society, did not appear 
in the field till 1837. That the first-named asso- 


ciation has not only maintained its ground, but has 


comfort in the thought that it is “for his good.” | 
Another minute, and he will be gone ; the tide of | 


time, and its daily routine, will roll on for the rest. 
Childhood will quickly take comfort, and Age seek 


in waking dreams he will be present to her eyes— 
the mother will never forget. 

Here is one more, too, of the animate group who 
takes a humble share in what is going forward. 


met with success proportioned to the term of its 


of its last annual meeting, by which we find that, 
notwithstanding the many calls upon the resources 
of the people, and the pressure of existing circum- 
stances during the past year, the amount of annual 


sum being £5,077. 

A very interesting exhibition is afforded in the 
remises of the Association at Prince’s Street, 
idinburgh, by the works of art selected from the 


_ productions of artists of undoubted merit, at prices 


distraction, in the trivialities or the duties of the | varying from £300 to £4, which are allotted to 


hour; but to her he will be ever present; in the | 
silent watches of the night she will hear his voice, | 


subscribers according to the prizes drawn. In ad- 
dition to the chance of thus becoming the possessor 
of a valuable painting, an engraving, or several, of the 
highest order, is presented to each subscriber. The 
year before last an exquisitely illustrated edition of 
the songs of Burns, after paintings by artists of 
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note, was distributed among the subscribers ; those 
of 1862 became entitled to a copy of an engraving, 
after a picture by James Drummond, of the “ Por- 
teous Mob,” beautifully executed by Mr. Edward 
Barton. 

It will, doubtless, be remembered by our readers, 
that the incident which forms the subject of the 
latter production occurred at Edinburgh in the 
year 1736. It originated in a riot after an execu- 
tion, when some idle boys having thoughtlessly 
thrown a few stones amongst the guard, John Por- 
teous, the commanding officer of that body, ordered 
his men to fire among the crowd, himself setting 
the example. Twenty of the inhabitants were either 
killed or wounded ; for this heartless outrage, Por- 


teous was tried, and condemned to be hanged. He 
was subsequently reprieved; but the mob, to whom | 
the captain had long been odious by his over- | 


bearing conduct, resolved that he should not escape 


their vengeance. En masse, they rushed aoe the | 
-house, | 
took possession of the city gates, attacked the | 


city guard, seized the fire-arms in the guar« 


S< 


prison, broke it open, and carried off Porteous, | 


whom they bore off into the grass-market, and there 
hanged him. 


It will be easily understood that this scene is of | 


a highly wrought interest; and, while affording 
scope for the exercise of the painter's highest skill, 


so varied in its groupings, and filled with such a | 


multiplicity of features, as to present difficulties of 


no common order. These, however, both artist and | 
engraver have successfully overcome. The moment | 


chosen for representation is, when, one of his slip- 


pers having fallen off, is sought for; the mob, | 
as if by one consent, stopping until it is coolly | 


replaced upon his foot—Porteous’s courage, at the 


same time, failing him, on seeing the preparations | 


5S 


made at a dyer’s pole for hanging him. In the | 


foreground, is the incident related by a lady, that, 


going to a party, her chair was stopped by one in | 
the disguise of a baker, (most of the actors in the | 
Scene were disguised,) who, having handed her out | 


and showed her home, took leave with a bow and 
an air which could hardly have been learned at an 


oven; and that of a servant of a nobleman, who, | 
coming tipsy out of a tavern, was, | one of the | 


conspirators, armed with a halbert, and made to act 
& conspicuous part on the occasion. 

Subscribers for the present year will receive a 
copy of a series of engravings from six pictures— 


viz., Leaving Home, by T. A. Ross, Esq.; A Bal- 
cony at the Roman Carnival, by Robert Herdman ; 


Fra Angelico, by Peter Graham; A Highland Loch, | 


by Horatio Maccuiloch; The Port of London, by 


Samuel Bough; Remonstrance, by Hugh Cameron. | 


These paintings have been selected with the greatest 
care, are to be engraved in the most elaborate 
stvle, and bound in a manner suitable to their 
merits. 

In addition to these choice works of art, every 
subscriber of five subscriptions of one guinea is 
entitled to one especially prepared for the purpose. 
Thus subscribers sooo the years 1859 and 1863, 


inclusive, have become the fortunate possessors of 





-a copy of Mr. Lumb Stock’s engraving after Sir 
David Wilkie’s Gentle Shepherd. 


“Last night I played, ye never heard sic spite, 
O’er Bogie was the spring an’ her delyte ; 
Yet, tauntingly, she at her cousin speered, 


Gif she could tell what tune I played ? an’ sneered.” 


A CE OL LL LC eC an — 
a 


THE STRAITS OF LONDON, 


-— ee or 


| By “the Straits of London” we mean no inno- 
vation in Geographical nomenclature. Let the 
little jet of salt water, called of Dover, that keeps 
ithe German Ocean from being drowned in the 
| Atlantic, welter on, for us, under its old orthodox 
| name. 

During the world-renowned defence of our rocky 
fortress of Gibraltar, when blockades and other 
causes occasioned the brave garrison great “ clean- 
ness of teeth,” an old officer is said, by way of 
wooden joke, to have headed every page of the 
voluminous journal which he kept of that pinched 
period with the significant title—‘* The Straits of 
Gibraltar.” This may help the reader to surmise 
the meaning of our present title. It does not ex- 
plain it. It only obscurely suggests it. 

London, if aught earthly ever was, is surely “a 
| great fact.” Talk of the “Seven wonders of the 
| world!” Here is an eighth, large enough, like the 
'rod of the ancient Hebrew, to swallow them all. 
| Nor is it the quite modern thing that many hastily 
‘assume. Even in the Roman epoch, at the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, it had a tolerably 
defined though rudimentary existence, It there- 
fore touches antiquity ; and though, from the days 
of its primordial mud-huts and simple fishing 
avocations, many a change has passed over it, 
there still lie embedded in its huge Babylonish 
/mass immensely more antiquarian treasures than 

have been yet explored, or are ever likely to be ; 
though it is be¥tind question that they sare A amply 
‘reward intelligent research, and might illumine 
| many notable odds and ends of our older English 
| 
| 


history. 

Let us travel down our era two-thirds of its 
course, or more, and take a passing view of London, 
say at the accession of the Third Edward, in 1327. 
Great events have already occurred. The Norman 
invasion is now two or three centuries old. The 
‘hammer’ of Edward Longshanks, like that of 
the Scandinavian Thunder-god, Thor, has astonished 
the nations, and both he and it are now at rest. 
Wales has succumbed to its blows, and sunk into 
England. Ireland has long been prostrate. Only 
Scotland, though apparently stunned to death, has 
resiled, like a wounded leopard, and sprung at the 
throat of her great assailant, and inflicted such a 
blow in return as England had never yet received, 
even at the hands of France, and which seals 
Scotland’s independence for all time coming. By 
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this time, too, the Magna Charta has been signed ; 
and the Mariner’s Compass has just been discovered. 
We are then at a stirring time, and a great future 
is heaving towards the birth. How looks London 
amid all this? Very much like one of our fifth- 
rate provincial towns. The entire city, including 
what was then a great circle of eight miles round, 
boasted a population of little more than 30,000 
souls. A skip of half a millennium more brings us 
down to the commencement of the present century, 
when London certainly rises to the view, a queenly 
city of imperial grandeur—though still its popula- 
tion has not reached a million. Another skip of 
over half a century brings us down to London of 
the present, with its population of three millions, 
jammed together, ve jostling and elbowing one 
another on a poor niggardly space of—more than 
one hundred and thirty square miles! It is as 
populous as all Scotland; and at the present rate 
of growth, it will, before the century ends,—when 
our younger readers will be fathers and mothers 
still at the zenith of their prime,—have a popula- 
tion of six millions ; equal to that of not a few of 
our continental kingdoms of the second degree. 
How far is London destined to grow? Sir 


Walter Scott sings of her tiny but stately sister in 
the north,— 


“ Edina, unconfined and free, 
Flinging her white arms to the sea.” 


But Edina’s fair arms had not to plunge out far 
before laving in the German ocean, or its noble 
estuary. London’s arms are much longer and 
stronger, and have infinitely more power of spring. 
Will she reach the sea? Will she stop at the 
nearest sea? Why should she? Though all the 
rovinces, and all nations, have fastened on her 
imbs till she has become like the wax-laden bee 
(to pec mg a very great thing to a very small), 
and shakes herself fretfully, at times, for want of 
room and breath, still her great stout heart beats 
as sound and strong as ever ; and so she is not only 
gathering in, but somehow ever manages to 
assimilate all these multifarious accretions for the 
unification and invigoration of her great social 
organism. Why should she not go on, adding 
house to house (without incurring a serious “woe” 
and street to street, and district to district, and 
a a suburban boroughs “till there be no 
place?” Can it be that she will one day sit on 
these islands and islets, like Venice on her lagoons, 
disdaining any “aga but ocean’s yellow zone? If 
80, we may safely predict that some engineer will 
take up the words of the dying Xavier—* Ampliis ! 
amplius!” He will doubtless argue that the 
Atlantic is only, as physical geographers tell us, 
“a trough ;” and that if its surface is threaded by 
steam, and its bed by electricity, and its whole 
space above and below mapped out to perfection 
(as it will then, no doubt, be), and its very infusoria | 
and crustacea fished up from its mud, after millennia 
of peaceful slumber, and minutely dissected and | 
expounded from the centre to the skin, why may | 
not science, like a second Canute, say, “ Thus far, | 
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and no further,” and wrench from Neptune some 
portion of his superfluous room ? 

Meanwhile, London is in straits, and is wriggling 
for relief. 
plethora and chronic congestion. Her great vessels 
and ducts are gorged to bursting. From thousands 
of minor streets and lanes, tributary streams pour 
in their life-tide, or commercial products, into her 
great arteries, till the largest of them is stuffed to 
repletion. To economize long and mazy journeys, 
vans and waggons are made large ; and thereby the 
evil is increased. Omnibuses and cabs, of course, 
are without number, and in motion always and 
everywhere. As a French writer remarks, Temple- 
bar is the needle’s eye through which this over- 
grown camel is ever struggling to pass. Very 
interesting is the interminable procession, the 
much diversified cavalcade, in which carts of long- 
projecting timber, brewers’ vans, and other unignor- 
able phenomena, concur with more commonplace 
cakes to relieve the monotony of the scene:— 
very interesting to the stranger, who has come “ to 
do London,” and has time to do it, and who 
certainly, on the top of an omnibus in a lock, is the 
right man in the right place, for he can see the 
lock and portions of the city at the same time ; but 
very uninteresting to the ill-starred cockney on 
his way to a railway station, or business engage- 
ment, in admirable time to lose both,—albeit he 
has descended from the omnibus in sublime disgust, 
and if he could not cab it, has driven his own 
natural pair. 

In this oppressed condition, London’s pulmonary 
system of necessity participates. She suffers from 
asthma, as well as from general congestion. She 
needs more lungs. Any one who looks down on 
her with awe and wonder, from Hampstead Heath, 
or Highgate, or Primrose Hill, may see her panting 
in her smoke-envelopment like a mammoth-mon- 


ster in his thick breath. To descend from poetry © 


to plainness of speech, London needs more parks. 
fiberben proprietorship, as it rises into fabulous 
value, closes in more tightly upon her, like the 
coils of the great Anaconda. This, also, is a sore 
evil under the sun; and the miraculous city gives 
signs of very sensibly feeling it. Like Samson 
among the Philistines, she is already beginning to 
take means to assume the attitude (for in all such 
motions she needs time) to burst her “green 
withes” of hedgerows and other entanglements, 
and find room for her weary and worn sons and 
daughters to step forth at their leisure, and bless 
their per-fumigated beings with a mouthful of fresh 
air. 

Inceased drainage, too, is one of London’s 
loudest cries. “ Omnipotent London,” exclaims 
Thomas Carlyle, Bice sa “is not able to sweep 
the dirt out of her.” How shall these great ducts, 
like virtue in the shade, do their duty best, and 
betray their existence least ?—that is the question. 
And how shall Father Thames best purify his 
breath, or bottle up his chemistry for more select 
and analytic noses than those of the metropolitan 


| public ? 
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She has long been suffering from | 
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Water, too, is a problem very far indeed from 
being solved. When, like Glasgow, shall London 
have her unlimited supply ? Where shall we look 
for her h Katrine, and the multitudinous 
bridges and tunnels to convey the life-draught to 
the weary wight among these miles of boundless 
brick, who, on a moist day especially, is so often in 
a position to see “water, water everywhere, and 
not a drop to drink ?” 

But the grand problem for the present, and cer- 
tainly the most urgent, is how to relieve the 
congested thoroughfares; and various are the expe- 
dients for this end in progress and contemplation. 
An obvious palliative is, to restrict the time of 
transit for the heavier description of vehicles— 

oods, vans, and the like—to the black hours of 

night, and thus relieve the means of passenger 
transit during the business hours of the day. This 
is already the arrangement with railways, existing 
or to be. Another expedient is the breaking up of 
new streets, a method, alas, most difficult of exe- 
cution, precisely where most needed, owing to the 
enormous value of property in the crowded parts 
of the City. One sialeathe evasion of the diffi- 
culties to a certain extent, is the scheme of em- 
banking the ‘Thames, now to take effect on the 
north side of the river from Blackfriars to West- 
minster, and destined soon to be extended to its 
furthest limit on both sides. In connexion with 
these and other schemes, especially railways and 
railway bridges, new streets will ere long be 
opened, and daylight driven thereby through some 
of the hitherto most impervious portions of the 
City. Physically and morally, such ventilation will 
be most grateful. “That lane,” says the Times, 
“which leads from nowhere to nowhere, and which 
answers no purpose but to take you out of your 
way, is a prevailing feature in the map of this 
metropolis. You may go straight enough in many 
useless directions; but if you really want to go 
from one part to another, you have an agreeable 
choice of routes, all equally discursive.” This 
immemorial dominion of chaos is now to be broken 
in upon. Its invasion is determined on without 
fail and without delay. The “mighty maze,” 
decree the enterprising Fates, shall be no longer 
“without a plan ;” and the iron centaur, breath- 
ing smoke and flame, shall be the genius of the 
change. 

Mother Shipton, says the London Book of Chro- 
nicles, prophesied in her day that St. Martin’s 
Church, then literally in the fields, should ere long 
be the centre of London ; and that the day was on | 
the wing which should see chariots running over the | 
tops of the houses. All this has been already ful- | 
filled. A new wonder has just been inaugurated ; 
and perhaps a profounder research among the old 
lady’s papers may reveal a prediction of this too: 
the time has come when chariots shall also run | 
under the houses, and when these mole-burrowings | 
underground shall exceed in complexity the spider- 
web of railway connexion upon the ground, and 
above it. Our leading journalists are beginning 
to predict that the time is not far distant when 
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London railway lines will be as numerous as London 
sewers. A decennium, it is thought, will have 
rolled most of our cabs and omnibuses into the 
limbo of the obsolete, alongside of our stage-coaches 
and post-chaises, or reduced a remnant of them to 
act as mere feeders to the lines of railway. Horse- 
speed will not do for this express generation. It 
demands straight lines, and twenty-five miles an 
hour. 

A great impetus has been lent to these and con- 


nected schemes by the agi ag Railway, - 


which, after a ten years’ war with difficulties, was 
opened on the 10th of January Jast. This line 
connects the leading railways, and runs from 
Paddington to the City, mainly underground. The 
subterranean obstacles it encountered, in the form 
of gas-pipes, water-pipes, and especially sewers, 
entitle it to be regarded as one of the great en- 
gineering triumphs of the day. The prime enemy 
was the Fleet Ditch, which made some serious 


irruptions ; but these were repelled by Mr. Fowler — 


with an ability and success which led Mr. Locke 
facetiously to dub him “ Admiral of the Fleet.” 
Besides relieving the main thoroughfares (which it 
has already done to a very sensible extent), this 
line forms the first and main branch of a plexus 
which will, ere long, connect all the metropolitan 
railways, north and south of the river, and thus 
provide direct communication between all parts of 
the north and west of England with the northern 
ports, both for passengers and goods. This will be 
an unspeakable boon both for London and the 
entire country. It will be a great help in matters 
of general trade; and it will greatly facilitate the 
immense traffic between the east and west of Lon- 
don. Thus far, its success has vastly exceeded 
expectation ; and officials and plant, in consequence, 
have been greatly overworked. A common average 
of passengers per day has exceeded 30,000, It 
has often equalled the Crystal Palace traffic on the 
most overcrowded days; and will require to be 
worked night and day, for goods and passengers, by 
a double staff. 

The influence of this success has proved electric, 
Scarcely had Parliament opened, when seven me- 
tropolitan bills were entered for new railway exten- 
sion schemes, and public works therewith connected, 
including no fewer than five new bridges over the 
Thames. These bridges, like that at Hungerford, 
will be marvels of engineering skill. One of the 
most important of these new railways for the metro- 
polis, will be a branch from the Mansion House to 
Charing Cross, on which the trains will run back- 
wards and forwards, all day long, “like shuttles in 
aloom.’’ Connected therewith will be important 
changes towards Cannon-street. Thus these Metro- 
politan lines, says the Times,“ are closing in upon 
us on every side, by land and by water, marching, 
burrowing, flying, swimming, scaling our walls, un- 
dermining our foundations, [ookinis in at our win- 
dows, like the legion of rats that took Bishop 
Hatto’s tower. Our own case is serious. The 


London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, and the 
proposed street in connection with the Thames 
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Embankment, contain us within their angle—we 
are, ° it were, within ped pow of an eens 

ir of scissors, opening and shutting. ormous 
vialistica ics of tinal meeeciean and metropolitan 
supply will be brought home, if not to our hearts, 
at least to our ears. These are, we are assured, the 
Ereetesh improvements of the age, and we shall 

ave ample opportunity of knowing the truth of 
the promise, for we shall hear the passage of every 
train. However, we submit with a good grace, and 
hope dukes and their friends will take a lesson from 
our resignation, remembering that what we suffer is 
not only for a few months, but every night of the 
year.” If dukeries have already bowed their 
crested heads to these improvements, and Printing 
House-square, the Olympus of the Fourth Estate, 
succumbs without a struggle, who may presume 
to arrest their onward march ? 

The Thames Tunnel, so long buried out of sight, 
has turned up in connection with these metro- 
politan schemes. Itis a submarine grave in which 
half-a-million sterling has been buried, of which 
Government lost the half, while of the other half 
the shareholders have never received a farthing. 
And yet, with all the awkwardness of its entrance 
and exit, it draws £5,000 annually (representing 
1,200,000 passengers), most of which is needed for 
expenses. It is now proposed to uiilize it by 
making it a connecting link between railways on 
the south of the river, with the immense bee on 
the north side—a great desideratum, and which 
would, moreover, greatly contribute to the relief of 
the streets. 

Among these improvements may be mentioned 
the Pneumatic Dispatch scheme, one of the newest 
and most ingenious of themall, It is a project for 
conveying eons by atmospheric pressure, with 
semi-miraculous precision and speed, which pro- 
mises to prove a complete success, and to provide 
immense facilities for relieving the thoroughfares. 
We have not heard that passengers are to be shot 
or discharged after this fashion, through those 
atmospheric tubes. If they are, we trust the di- 
rectors will make the first experimental trip, and 
that even after that the public will get some 
guarantee that they will be “ ’livered with care.” 

By these, and all other “improvements,” great 
or small, the general good is advanced, and the 
world guided on to its glorious future. With all 
their transitional inconveniences, they are to be 
hailed and greatfully accepted as priceless boons 


directly traceable to the bounteous Giver of all good. 
With all our hearts we say, 


“Come bright Improvement on the car of time !” 
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Wuewn the Church is cold and dead, those hymns 
which were written by God's saints in moments of rap- 
ture, seem extravagant, and we walk over them on 
dainty footsteps of taste ; but let God's Spirit come 
down upon our hearts, and they are as sweetness on 
our tongues ; nay, all too poor and meagre for our 
emotions ; for feeling is always tropical, and seeks the 
most intense and fervid expression. 
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“NO MORE.” 





words. 
moment of despair ! 


they. How often, like a sudden c 


enters our homestead, when we find the spirit of 
the loved one is indeed gone to that other land, 


in a moment, it flashes upon us, we shall hear the 
cherished voice on earth “no more;’’ hushed for 


loving eyes will never beam on us here again; and 


The loved one hath gone to that other world where 
these mournful words have another meaning; 
there it is not that joy and happiness will be “no 
more,” but sorrow, trouble, disappointment, and 
pain. Every day we verify the words, for each 
minute as it passes, we can recall “no more.” It 


buds, these ripen into blossoms, and these soon fade 
away, and we sce them “ no more.”’ 

“No more!’’ in every stage of life we realize 
their truth ; when childhood is past, it will return 
never more; the joys we had then are gone for 


life which are like them. "When we have passed 
the time, the almost imperceptible time, between 
waning childhood and that portion of life which 
comes before our prime, the thought flashes upon 
us that for ever we have said good-by to child- 
hood, and we must “put away childish things.” 
The happy golden days of our early youth will 
come back “no more.” The time in which we 
must go forth into the world, to struggle and to 
conquer, is come, trials we shall have to bear, but 
these must be borne with steady hearts, looking 
to Him who alone is our Helper. And in those 
dark hours we must look at the halcyon ones of 
our childhood. A few years and our prime comes 
upon us; after that old age; then, as we look 
back, oh! how often have we felt the bitter experi- 
ence of these sorrow-words *‘ No more!”’ 

Often in our life-journey have we bid farewell to 
hopes which we knew would never return to us 
again; and how often have we said good-by to 
friends, thinking to see them again, but we have 
not. In our imagination we seem to see their dear 
remembered forms, standing on the borders of the 
spirit-world, waiting for us, with outstretched 
arms ; and so for years have they waited, tired not 
with our long tarrying, knowing that at our 
Father's pleasure we shall go to them, and meet to 
part “no more.” “No more!’’ oh! how majesti- 
cally mournful are those words ; they sound like the 
roar of the wind through a forest of pines. 





LEILA. 








“ No more !”” what a weight of sorrow isin these | 
Hundreds have uttered them in the — 
Like the grand and solemn | 
roar of a cataract, or the majestic and awful crash _ 
of an avalanche, as it comes seneping down, are | 

ap of thunder, | 
they come upon our minds,—‘ No more.” But | 
never do they strike one so forcibly as when death — 
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borne on the wings of the destroying angel ; thea, | 


ever is the laugh which made music in our ears: the © 


the cheerful step gladden our heart “no more.” | 


is written all over earth. The flowers are first | 


ever; we have others, but there are none in after © 
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| _ sore with stumbling, stung, inflamed with the needs 
| and suffering of the countless lives that hemmed 
| him in, to accept the great prophetic calm. He 


of the great To-Morrow. 


_ thought, slept with the rest. 


| slow. The frantic, nervous haste of town-clocks 
_ chorded better with the pulse of human life. Yet 


| cool; their sorrows and joys were few and life-long. 


| The enduring air suited this woman, Margret 
| Howth. Her blood could never ebb or flow with 


u oeueemeeens —_— 


_ did the evening gray and sombre into the mysterious 
night so impalpably as here. The quiet, wide and 
deep, folded him in, forced his trivial heat into 
_ silence and thought. 


| and cold, like some human voice weary with preach- 
_ ing to unbelieving hearts of a peace on earth. This 
_ man’s heart was unbelieving ; he chafed in the op- 
| pressive quiet ; it was unfeeling mockery to a sick 


from her. 
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A STORY OF TO-DAY. 
By roe Avtuor oF “Tue Sacrifice or Dery,” 





CHAPTER II. 


The evening came on, slow and cold. Life itself, 
the Doctor thought, impatiently, was cool and 
tardy here among the hills. Even he fell into the 
tranquil tone, and chafed under it. Nowhere elsé 


The world seemed to think 
there. Quiet in the dead seas of fog, that filled the 
valleys like restless vapour curdled into silence ; 
quiet in the listening air, stretching gray up to the 
stars,—in the solemn mountains, that stood motion- 
less, like hoary-headed prophets, ‘waiting with up- 
lifted hands, day and night, to hear the Voice, silent 
now for centuries; the very air, heavy with the 
breath of the sleeping pine-forests, moved slowly 


and hungry world,—a dead torpor of indifference. 
Years of hot and turbid pain had dulled his eyes 
to the eternal secret of the night ; his soul was too 


was blind to the prophecy written on the earth 
since the day God first bade it tell thwarted man 


He turned from the night in-doors. Human 
hearts were his proper study. The old house, he 
One did not wonder 
that the pendulum of the clock} swung long and 


life in the veins of these people flowed slow and 


sudden gusts of passion, like his own, throbbing, 
heating continually : one current, absorbing, deep, 
would carry its tide from one eternity to the other, 
one love or one hate. Whatever power was in the 
tide should be his, in its entirety. It was his 
right. Was not his aim high, the highest? It 
was his right. 

Margret, looking up, saw the man’s eye fixed on 
her. She met it coolly. All her short life, this 
Strange man, so tender to the weak, had watched 
her with a sort of savage scorn, sneering at her 
childish, dreamy apathy, driving her from effort to 
effort with a scourge of contempt. What did he 
want now with her? Her duty was light; she 
took it up,—she was glad to take it up; what more 
would he have? She put the whole matter away 





It grew late. She sat down by the lamp and | 
began to read to her father, as usual, Her mother | 
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_be higher,—and ours, who hear them. 


ee ee os a 


put away her knitting ; Joel came in, half asleep; 
the Doctor put out his everlasting cigar, and 
listened, as he did everything else, intently. It 
was an old story that she read,—the story of the man 
who walked the fields and crowded streets of 
Galilee eighteen hundred years ago. Knowles, 
with his heated brain, fancied that the silence with- 
out in the night grew deeper, that the slow-moving 
air stopped in its course to listen. Perhaps the 
simple story carried a deeper meaning to these 
brooding mountains and solemn sky than to the 
purblind hearts within. It was a far-off story to 
them,—very far off. The old schoolmaster heard 
it with a lowered head, with the proud obedience 
with which a cavalier would receive his leader's 
orders. Was not the leader a knight, the knight 
of truest courage P All that was high, chivalric 
in the old man sprang up to own him Lord. That 
he not only preached to, but ate and drank with, 
publicans and sinners, was a requirement of his 
mission ; now-a-days . Joel heard the “good 
word” with a bewildered consciousness of certain 
rules of honesty to be observed next day, and a 
maze of crowns and harps shining somewhere be- 
yond. As for any immediate connexion between 
the teachings of this book and ‘The Daily Gazette,” 
it was pure blasphemy to think of it. The Lord 
held those old Jews in his band, of course; but as 
for the election next month, that was quite another 
thing. IPf Joel thrust the history out of the touch 
of common life, the Doctor brought it down, and 
held it there on trial. To him it was the story of 
a Reformer who, eighteen centuries ago, had served 
his day. Could he serve this day? Could he? 
The need was desperate. Was there anything in 
this Christianity, freed from bigotry, to work out 
the awful problem which the ages had left for 
America to solve? He doubted it. People called 
this old Knowles an infidel, said his brain was as 
unnatural and distorted as his body. God, looking 
down into his heart that night, saw the savage 
wrestling there, and judged him with other eyes 
than theirs. 

The story stood alive in his throbbing brain, 
demanding hearing. All things were real to this 
man, this uncouth mass of flesh that his companions 
sneered at; most real of all the unhelped pain of 
life, the great seething mire of dumb wretchedness 
in streets and alleys, the cry for aid from the 
starved souls of the world. You and I have other 
work to do than to listen—pleasanter. But he, 
coming out of the mire, his veins thick with the 
blood of a despised race, had carried up their pain 
and hunger with him: it was the most real thing 
on earth to him,—more real than his own share in 
the unseen heaven or hell. By the reality, the 
peril of the world’s 'instant need, he tried the 
offered help from Calvary. It was the work of 
years, not of this night. Perhaps, if they who 
preach Christ crucified had doubted him as this 
man did, their work in the coming heaven might 
When the 
girl had finished reading, she went out into the 
cool air. The Doctor passed her without notice. 
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He went, in his lumbering way, down the hill into 
the city ; glad to go; the trustful, waiting quiet 

, taunted him. It sent him back more 
mad against Destiny, his heart more bitter in its 
great pity. Let him go to the great city, with its 
stifling NDE , its negro-pens, its foul 
cellars ;—his place and work. If he stumble blindly 
against unconquerable ills and die, others have so 
or and so died, Do you think their work is 
ost 

Margret stood looking down at the sloping moors 
and fog. She, too, had her place and work. She 
thought that night she saw it clearly, and kept her 
eyes fixed on it, as I said. They plodded steadily 
down the wide years opening before her. What- 
ever slow, unending toil lay in them, whatever 
hungry loneliness, or coarseness of deed, she saw 
it all, shrinking from nothing. She looked at the 
big blue-corded veins in her wrist, full of untainted 
blood, uged herself coolly, her lease of life, her 
power of endurance,—measured it out against the 
work waiting for her. No short task, she knew 
that. She would be old before it was finished, 
aha an old woman, hard, mechanical, worn out, 

ut the day would be so bright, when it came, it 
would atone for all: the day would be bright, the 
home warm again; it would hold all that life 
had promised her of good. 

All? Oh, Margret, Margret! Was there no 
sullen doubt in the brave resolve? Was there no 
shadow just then, dark, ironical, blotting out father 
and mother and home, creeping nearer, less alien 
to your soul than these, than even your God ? 

f any such cold, masterful shadow rose out of 
gone, and clutched at the truest life of her 
eart, she stifled it, and thrust it down. And 
yet, leaning on the gate, and thinking vacantly, she 
remembered a time when through that shadow, she 
believed more in a God than she did now. When, 
by the help of that very dead hope, He of whom 
she read to-night stood close, an infinitely tender 
Helper, that with the differing human loves she 
knew, had loved His mother and Mary. There- 
fore, a Helper. Now, struggle as she would for 
warmth or healthy hopes, the world was gray and 
silent. Her defeated woman’s nature called it so, 
bitterly. Christ was a dim, ideal power; heaven 
far off. She doubted if it held anything as real as 
that which she had lost. 
As if to bring back the old times more vividly to 


her, there happened one of those curious little | 


coincidences with which Fate, we think, has nothing 
to do. She heard a quick step along the clay road, 
and a muddy little terrier jumped up, barking, 
beside her. She stopped with a suddenness strange 
in her slow movements. “ Ziger!” she said, 
stroking its head with passionate eagerness. The 
dog licked her hand, smelt her clothes to know if 
she were the same: it was two years since he had 
seen her. She sat there, softly stroking him. 
Presently there was a sound of wheels jogging 
down the road, and a voice singing snatches of 


the boys whistle. It was a low, weak voice, but 


oo ee 











very pleasant. Ma 
she kissed the dog with a strange paleness on her 
face, and stood up, quiet, attentive as before, 
a still kept licking her hand, as it hung by her 
side: it was cold, an 


as if his touch, even, caused her to break some vow. 
He whined, but she hurried away, not waiting to 
know how he came, or with whom. Perhaps, if 
Dr. Knowles had seen her face as she looked back 


at him, he would have thought there were depths | 
in her nature which his probing eyes had never | 


reached. 


The wheels came close, and directly a cart | 


stopped at the gate. It was one of those little 
waggons that hucksters drive; only this seemed 
to be a home-made affair, patched up with wicker. 
work and bits of board. It was piled up with 
baskets of vegetables, eggs, and chickens, and ona 
broken bench in the middle sat the driver, a woman. 
You could not help laughing, when you looked at 
the whole turn-out, it had such a make-shift look 
altogether. The reins were twisted rope, the wheels 
uneven. It went jolting along in such a careless, 
joliy way, as if it would not care in the least, should 
it go to pieces any minute just there in the road. 
The donkey that drew it was bony and blind of one 
eye; but he winked the other knowingly at you, 
to ask if you saw the joke of the thing. Even the 
voice of the owner of the establishment, chirruping 
some idle song, as I told you, was one of the cheer- 
iest sounds you ever heard. Joel, up at the barn, 
forgot his dignity to salute it with a prolonged 
“ Hillo!’ and presently appeared at the gate. 


* T’m late, Joel,’ said the weak voice. It sounded | 


like a child’s, near at hand. 

“We can trade in the dark, Lois, both bein’ 
honest,’’ he responded, graciously, hoisting a basket 
of tomatoes into the cart, and taking out a jug of 
vinegar. 

“Is that Lois?” said Mrs. Howth, coming to the 
gate. “ Sit still, child. Don’t get down.” 

But the child, as she called her, had scrambled 
off the cart, and stood beside her, leaning on the 
wheel, for she was helplessly crippled. 

“T thought you would be down to-night. I put 
some coffee on the stove. Bring it out, Joel.” 

Mrs. Howth never put up the shield between 
herself and this member of “ the class,’”’—because, 
perhaps, she was so wretchedly low in the social 
scale. However, 1 suppose she never gave a reason 
for it even to herself. Nobody could help being 
kind to Lois, even if he tried. Joel brought the 
coffee with more readiness than he would have 
waited on Mrs. Howth. 

“ Barney will be jealous,” he said, patting the 
bare ribs of the old donkey, and glancing wistfully 
at his mistress. 

“ Give him his supper, surely,” she said, taking 
the hint. 

It was a real treat to see how Lois enjoyed her 


‘supper, sipping and tasting the warm coffee, her 
some song, one of those cheery street-songs that | 


face in a glow, like an epicure over some rare 
Falernian. You would be sure, from just that 


rgret heard it through the dark | 


trembled as he touched it, | 
She waited a moment, then pushed him from her, | 
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little thing, that no sparkle of warmth or pleasure 
in the world slipped by her which she did not catch 
and enjoy and be thankful for to the uttermost. 
You would think, perhaps, pitifully, that not much 
Jeasure or warmth would ever go down so low, 
within her reach. Now that she stood on the 

und, she scarcely came up to the level of the 
wheel; some deformity of her legs made her walk 
with a curious rolling jerk, very comical to see. 
She laughed at it, when other people did; if it 
yexed her at all, she never showed it. She had 
turned back her calico sun-bonnet, and stood look- 
ing up at Mrs. Howth and Joel, laughing as they 
talked with her. The face would have startled you 
on so old and stunted a body. It was a child’s 
face, quick, eager, with that pitiful beauty you 
always see in deformed people. Her eyes, I think, 
were the kindliest, the hopefullest I ever saw. 


- Nothing but the livid thickness of her skin be- 
| trayed the fact that set Lois apart from even the 


rest poor,—the taint in her veins of black 
lood. 

“Whoy! be n’t this Tiger?” said Joel, as the 
dog ran yelping about him. “ How comed yoh with 
him, Lois ?” 

“Tiger an’ his master’s good friends 0’ mine,— 
you remember they allus was. An’ he’s back now, 
Mr. Holmes,—been back for a month.” 

Margret, walking in the porch with her father, 


_ stopped. 


ee eet ee 
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“ Are you tired, father? It is late.’’ 

“And you are worn out, poor child! It was 
selfish in me to forget. Good-night, dear !’’ 

Margret kissed him, laughing cheerfully, as she 
led him to his room-door. He lingered, holding 
her dress. 

“Perhaps it will be easier for you to-morrow 
than it was to-day ?”’ hesitating. 

“T am sure it will. To-morrow will be sure to be 
better than to-day.” 

She left him, and went away with a step that did 
not echo the promise of her words. 

; Joel, meanwhile, consulted apart with his mis- 
ress. 

‘* Of course,” she said, emphatically.—* You must 
stay until morning, Lois. It is too late. Joe will 
toss you up a bed in the loft.” 

The queer little body hesitated. 

“I can stay,” she said, at last. 
at the mill to-night.”’ 

“ Whose watch?” demanded Joel. 

Her face brightened. 

“ Father’s. He’s back, mum.” 

Joel caught himself in a whistle. 

“ He's very stiddy, Joel,—as stiddy as yoh.” 

“Tam very glad he has come back, Lois,” said 
Mrs. Howth, gravely. 

At every place where Lois had been that day she 
had told her bit of good news, and at every place it 
had been met with the same kindly smile and “ I’m 
glad he’s back, Lois.” 

Yet Joe Yare, fresh from two years in the Peni- 
tentiary, was not exactly the person whom society 
usually welcomes with open arms. Lois had a vague 


‘ Tt’s his watch 








suspicion of this, perhaps ; for, as she hobbled along 
the path, she added to her own assurance of his 
“ stiddiness ’’ earnest explanations to Joel of how 
he had a place in the Croft Street woollen-mills, 
and how Dr. Knowles had said he was as ready a 
stoker as any in the furnace-rooms. 

The sound of her weak, eager voice was silent 
presently, and nothing broke the solitary cold of the 
night. 


——— ll 


CHAPTER III. 


The morning, when it came long after, came 
quiet and cool,—the warm red dawn helpless] 
smothered under great waves of gray ae 
Margret, looking out into the thick fog, lay down 
wearily again, closing her eyes. What was the 
day to her? 

Very slowly the night was driven back. An 
hour after, when she lifted her head again, the 
stars were still glittering through the foggy arch, 
like sparks of brassy blue, and hills and valleys 
were one drifting, slow-heaving mass of ashy damp. 
Off in the east a stifled red film groped 7 tt 
It was another day coming; she might as well get 
up, and live the rest of her life out;—what else 
had she to do? 

Whatever this night had been to the girl, it left 
one ‘thought sharp, alive, in the exhausted quiet 
of her brain: a cowardly dread of the trial of the 
day, when she would see him again. Was the old 
struggle of years before coming back? Was it all 
to go over again? She was worn out. She had 
been quiet in these two years: what had gone 
before she never looked back upon; but it made 
her thankful for even this stupid quiet. And now, 
when she had planned her life, busy, useful, con- 
tented, why need God have sent the old thought 
to taunt her? A wild, sickening sense of what 
might have been struggled up: she thrust it down, 
—she had kept it down all night; the old pain 
should not come back,—it should not. She did 
not think of the love she had given up as a dream, 
as verse-makers or sham people do; she knew it to 
be the quick seed of her soul. She cried for it 
| even now, with all the fierce strength of her nature ; 
it was the best she knew; through it she came 
nearest to God. Thinking of the day when she 
had given it up, she remembered it with a vague 
consciousness of having fought a deadly struggle 
with her fate, and that she had been conquered,— 
never had lived again. Let it be; she could not 
bear the struggle again. 

She went on dressing herself in a dreary, me- 





chanical way. Once, a bitter laugh came on her 
face, as she looked into the glass, and saw the dead, 
_ dull eyes, and the wrinkle on her forehead. Was 
that the face to be crowned with delicate caresses 
and love? She scorned herself for the moment, 
grew sick of herself, balked, thwarted in her true 
life as she was. Other women whom God has 
loved enough to probe to the depths of their nature 
have done the same,—saw themselves as others 
saw them: their strength drying up within them, 
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jeered at, utterly alone. It is a trial we laugh at. | him,—stood in his way,—kept him back. So she | 


think the quick fagots at the stake were fitter 
subjects for laughter than the slow gnawing hunger 
in the heart of many a slighted woman by a selfish 
man. They come out of the trial as out of martyr- 
dom, according to their faith: you see its marks 
sometimes in a frivolous old age going down with 
tawdry hopes and starved eyes to the grave; you 
see its victory in the freshest, fullest lives in the 
earth. This woman had accepted her trial, but she 
took it up as an inflexible fate which she did not 
understand ; it was new to her; its solitude, its 
hopeless thirst, were freshly bitter. 
herself as one whom God had thought unworthy of 
every woman’s right,—to love and be loved. 

She went to the window, looking blankly out 
into the gray cold. Any one with keen analytic 
eye, noting the thin muscles of this woman, the 
‘reiad-oree J brain, the eyes deep, concealing, would 

ve foretold that she would conquer in the fight ; 
force her soul down,—but that the forcing down 
would leave the weak, flaccid body spent and dead. 
One thing was certain: no curious eyes would see 
the struggle; the body might be nerveless or sickly, 
but it had the great power of reticence ; the calm 
with which she faced the closest gaze was natural 
to her,—no mask. When she left her room and 
went down, the same unaltered quict that had 
baffled Knowles steadied her step and cooled her 
eyes. 

After you have made a sacrifice of yourself for 
others, did you ever notice how apt you were to 
doubt, as soon as the deed was irrevocable, whether, 
after all, it were worth while to have done it? How 
mean seems the good gained! How new and un- 


imagined the agony of empty hands and stifled | 


wish! Very slow the angels are, sometimes, that 
are sent to minister! 

Margret, going down the stairs that morning, 
found none of the chivalric unselfish glow of the 
night before in her home. It was an old, bare 
house in the midst of dreary stubble fields, in which 
her life was slowly to be worn out: working for 
those who did not comprehend her; thanked her 
little,—that was all. It did not matter; life was 
short: she could thank God for that at least. 

She opened the house-door. A draught of cold 
morning air struck her face, sweeping from the 
west ; it had driven the fog in great gray banks 
upon the hills, or in shimmering swamps into the 
cleft hollows: a vague twilight filled the space left 
bare. Tiger, asleep in the hall, rushed out into 
the meadow, barking, wild with the freshness and 
cold, then back again to tear round her for a noisy 
good-morning. The touch of the dog seemed to 


bring her closer to his master; she put him away; | 


she dared not suffer even that treachery to her 
Se pt the very circumstances that had forced 
er to give him up made it weak cowardice to turn 
again. vy, ) 
dared not tell to herself; for it was not altogether 
for her father’s sake she had made the sacrifice. 
She knew, that, though she might be near to this 
man Holmes as his own soul, she was a clog on 


She loathed | 


It was a simple story, yet one which she | 





had quietly stood aside, taken up her own sgolita 
burden, and left him with his clear self-reliant lifa 
—with his Self, dearer to him than she had ever 
been. Why should it not be dearer? she thought 
—remembering the man as he was, a master among 
men: fit to be amaster. She,—what was she com. 
| ie tohim? He was back again; she must see 

im. So she stood there with this persistent dread 
running through her brain. 

Suddenly, in the lane by the house, she heard a 
voice talking to Joel,—the huckster-girl. What a 
weak, cheery sound it was in the cold and fog! It 
touched her curiously: broke through her morbid 
thought as anything true and healthy should have 
done. -“ Poor Lois!’ she thought, with an eager 
pity, forgetting her own intolerable future for the 
moment, as she gathered up some breakfast and 
went with it down the lane. Morning had come; 
great heavy bars of light fell from behind the bills 
athwart the banks of gray and black fog; there 
was shifting, uneasy, obstinate tumult among the 
shadows ; they did not mean to yield to the coming 
dawn. The hills, the massed woods, the mist op- 
posed their immovable front, scornfully. Margret 
did not notice the silent contest until she reached 
the lane. The girl Lois, sitting in her cart, was 
looking, attentive, at the slow surge of the shadows, 
and the slower lifting of the slanted rays. 

“'T’ mornin’ comes grand here, Miss Marg’et!” 
she said, lowering her voice. 

Margret said nothing in reply ; the morning, she 
thought, was gray and cold, like her own life. She 
stood leaning on the low cart: some strange sym- 

athy drew her to this poor wretch, dwarfed, alone 
in the world,—some tie of equality, which the odd 
childish face, nor the quaint air of content about the 
creature, did not lessen. Even when Lois shook 
down the patched skirt of her flannel frock straight, 
and settled the heaps of corn and tomatoes about 
her, preparatory for a start, Margret kept her hand 
on the side of the cart, and walked diets by it 
down the road. Once, looking at the girl, she 
thought with a half smile how oddly clean she was. 
The flannel skirt she arranged so complacently had 
been washed until the colours had run madly into 
‘each other in sheer desperation; her hair was 
| knotted with relentless tightness into a comb such 
_as old women wear. The very cart, patched as it 
was, had a snug, cosy look; the masses of vegeta- 
bles, green and crimson and scarlet, were heaped 
with a certain reference to the glow of colour, 
Margret noticed, wondering if it were accidental. 
Looking up, she saw the girl’s brown eyes fixed on 
her face. They were singularly soft, brooding brown. 
_ “Ye'r’ goin’ to th’ mill, Miss Marg’et ?”’ she 
asked, in a half whisper. 
| “Yes. You gone there ver now, Lois ?” 
“ No, “a. ‘ 
| The girl shuddered, and then tried to hide it im 
alaugh. Margret walked on beside her, her hand 
on the cart’s edge. Somehow this creature, that 
Nature had thrown impatiently aside as a failure, 30 
marred, imperfect, that even the dogs were kind to 
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her, came strangely near to her, claimed recognition 


of beauty or grandeur? Nothing. Yet something 


_ lay closer to Nature, knew the language of the 


_ Morning, on which Margret looked wearily. Lois 
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by some subtile instinct. iy 

Partly for this, and partly striving to forget her- 
self, she glanced furtively at the childish face of the 
distorted little body, wondering what impression 
the shifting dawn made on the unfinished soul that 
was looking out so intently through the brown 
eyes. What artist sense had she,—what could she 
know—the ignorant huckster—of the eternal laws 


in the girl’s face made her think that these hills, 
this air and sky, were in fact alive to her,—real ; 
that her soul, being lower, it might be, than ours, 


changing day, of these earnest-faced hills, of the 
very worms crawling through the brown mould. It 
was an idle fancy: Margret laughed at herself for 
it, and turned to watch the slow morning-struggle 
which Lois followed with such eager eyes, 

The light was conquering. Up the gray arch the 
soft, dewy blue crept gently, deepening, broadening ; 
below it, the level bars of light struck full on the 
sullen black of the west, and worked there un- 
daunted, tinging it with crimson and imperial 
purple. Two or three coy mist-clouds, soon con- 
verted to the new allegiance, drifted giddily about, 
mere flakes of rosy blushes. The victory of the day 
came slowly, but sure, and then the full morning 
flushed out, fresh with moisture and light and deli- 
eate perfume. The bars of sunlight fell on the 





lower earth from the steep hills like pointed swords ; 
the foggy swamp of wet vapour trembled and broke, | 
so touched, rose at last, leaving patches of damp 

brilliance on the fields, and floated majestically up 
in radiant victor clouds, led by the conquering | 
wind. Victory: it was in the cold, pure ether 
filling the heavens, in the solemn gladness of the 
hills. The great forests thrilling in the soft light, 
the very sleepy river wakening under the mist, 
chorded with a grave bass in the rising anthem of 
welcome to the new life which God had freshly given 
tothe world. From the sun himself, come forth as 
4 bridegroom from his chamber, to the flickering 
raindrops on the road-side mullein, the world 





seemed to rejoice, exultant in victory. Homely, | 
cheerier sounds broke the outlined grandeur of the | 





lost none of them; no morbid shadow of her own 
balked life kept their meaning from her. | 

The light played on the heaped vegetables in the | 
old cart; the bony legs of the donkey trotted on 
with fresh vigour. There was not a lowing cow in 
the distant barns, nor a chirping swallow on the | 
fence-bushes, that did not seem to include the eager 
face of the little huckster in their morning greet- 
ings. Not a golden dandelion on the road-side, 
hot a gurgle of the plashing brown water from the 
well-troughs, which did not give a quicker pleasure 
to the glowing face. Its curious content stung the 
woman walking by her side. What secret of recom- 
pense had the poor wretch found ? 

“ Your father is here, Lois,” she said, carelessly, 


to break the silence. “I saw him at the mill yes- 
terday,” 





—— . ee 


Her face kindled instantly. 

“ He’s home, Miss Marg’et,—yes. An’ it’s all 
right wid him. Things allus do come right, some 
time,” she added, in a reflective tone, brushing a 
fly off Barney’s ear. 

Margret smiled. 

“Always? Who brings them right for you, 
Lois ?” 

‘The Master,” she said, turning with an answer- 
ing smile. 

Margret was touched. The owner of the mill 
was not a more real verity to this girl than the 
Master of whom she spoke with such quiet know- 
ledge. 

“ Are things right in the mill?” she said, testing 
her. 

A shadow came on her face; her eyes wandered 
uncertainly, as if her weak brain were confused,— 
only for a moment. 

‘They'll come right!’’ she said, bravely. “The 
Master ’ll see to it!” 

But the light was gone from her eyes; some old 
pain seemed to be surging through her narrow 
thought ; and when she began to talk, it was in a 
bewildered, doubtful way. 

“ Tt’s a black place, th’ mill,” she said, in a low 


_voice. “It was a good while I was there; from 


seven year old tillsixteen. "TI seemed longer t’ me 
’n’t was. “T seemed as if I’d been there allus,— 
jes’ for ever, yoh know. ’Fore I went in, I had the 
rickets, they say: that’s what ails me. "IT hurt my 
head, they’ve told me,—made me different from 


other folks.” 


She stopped a moment, with a dumb, hungry 
look in her eyes. After a while she looked at Mar- 


_gret furtively, with a pitiful eagerness. 


“ Miss Marg’et, I think there be something wrong 
in my head. Did yoh ever notice it ?” 

Margret put her hand kindly on the broad, mis- 
shapen Sanhent. 

“Something is wrong everywhere, Lois,” she 
said, absently. 

She did not see the slow sigh with which the girl 
smothered down whatever hope had risen just then, 
listened half-attentive as the huckster maundered 
on, 

“Tt was th’ mill,” she said at last. “I kind o’ 
grew into that place in them years: seemed to me 
like as I was part o’ th’ engines, somehow. Th’ air 
used to be thick in my mouth, black wi’ smoke ’n’ 
wool’n’ smells. 

“Tn them years I got dazed in my head, I think. 
"T was th’ air ’n’ th’ work. I was weak allus. ’T 
got so that th’ noise o’ th’ looms went on in m 


head night ’n’ day,—allus thud, thud. ’N’ hot 


days, when th’ hands was chaffin’ ’n’ singin’, th’ 
black wheels ’n’ rollers was alive, starin’ down at 
me, ’n’ th’ shadders o’ th’ looms was like snakes 
creepin’,—creepin’ anear all th’ time. They was 
very good to me, th’ hands was,—very good. Ther’s 
lots o’ th’ Master’s people down there, though 
they never heard His name: preachers don’t go 
there. But He'll see tot. He'll not min’ their 


_cursin’ o’ Him, seein’ they don’t know His face, ’n’ 
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thinkin’ He belongs to th’ gentry. I knew it wud 
5 mi right wr me, when times was th’ most bad. 


The girl’s hands were working together, her eyes 


set, all the slow years of ruin that had eaten into 
her brain rising before her, all the tainted blood in 
her veins of centuries of slavery and_heathenism 
struggling to drag her down. But above all, the 


Hope rose clear, simple: the trust in the Master ; 
and shone in her scarred face,—through her marred 
senses 


“I knew it wud come right, allus. I was alone 


then; mother was dead, and father was gone, ’n’ 
th’ Lord thought ’t was time to see to me,—-special 
as th’ overseer was gettin’ me an enter to th’ poor- 
house. So.He sent Mr. Holmes along. Then it 
come right !” 


Margret did not speak. Even this mill-girl could 


talk of him, pray for him ; but she never must take 
his name on her lips! 


“He got th’ cart fur me, ’n’ this blessed old 


donkey, ’n’ my room. Did yoh ever see my room, 


arg’et ?”’ 
Her face lighted suddenly with its peculiar child- 


like smile. 


“No? Yoh’ll come some day, surely? It’sa 


pore place, yoh’ll think ; but it’s got th’ air,—th’ 
air.” 


She stopped to breathe the cold morning wind, as 


if she thought to find in its fierce freshness the life 
and brains she had lost. 


“ Ther’ ’s places in them alleys ’n’ dark holes, 


Miss Marg’et, like th’ openin’s to hell, with th’ 
thick smells ’n’ th’ sights yoh’d see.” 


She went back with a terrible clinging pity to the 
Gehenna from which she had escaped. The ill of 
life was real enough to her,—a hungry devil down 
in those alleys and dens. Margret listened, waked 
reluctantly to the sense of a different pain in the 
world from her own,— lower deeps from which 
women like herself draw delicately back, lifting their 

“ Miss Marg’et !’’ 

Her face flashed, 

“ Well, Lois ?”’ 

“ Th’ Master has His people ’mong them very 
lowest, that’s not for such as yoh to speak to. He 
knows ’em: men ’n’ women starved ’n’ drunk into 


jails ’n’ work-houses, that ’d scorn to be cowardly | 


or mean,—that shows God’s kindness, through th’ 
whisk 


me. Ther’ ’s things th’ Master likes in them, ’n’ 


a chance—somewhere.”’ 


Margret did not speak ; let the poor girl sob her- | 


self into quiet. What had she to do with this gulf 
of pain and wrong? Her own higher life was 


starved, thwarted. Could it be that the blood of | 


these her brothers called against Aer from the 
ground ? No wonder that the huckster-girl sobbed, 
she thought, or talked heresy. 1t was not an easy 
thing to see a mother drink herself into the grave. 
And yet—was she to blame ? Her Virginian blood 
was cool, high-bred; she had learned conservatism 











in her cradle. Her life in the West had not yet 
quickened her pulse. So she put aside whatever 
social mystery or wrong faced her in this girl, just 
Tee own, 
pain to bear. Was she her brother’s keeper? It 
ng ; this woman’s soul lay | 
it; it was the fault of her blood, of 
her birth, and society had finished the work, © 


as you or I would have done. She had 


was true, there was wro 
shattered by 


Where was the help? She was free,—and liberty, 


Dr. Knowles said, was the cure for all the soul’s 


diseases, and —— 


Well, Lois was quiet now,—ready to be drawn | 
into a dissertation on Barney’s vices and virtues, 


or her room, where “ th’ air was so strong, ’n’ the 
fruit ’n’ vegetables allus stayed fresh,—best in this 
town,” she said, with a bustling pride. 

They went on down the sate through the corn- 
fields sometimes, or on the river-bank, or some- 
times skirting the orchards or barnyards of the 
farms. The fences were well built, she noticed,— 
the barns wide and snug-looking ; for this county 
in Indiana is settled by New England people, as a 
general thing, or Pennsylvanians. They both leave 
their mark on barns or fields, I can tell you! The 
two women were talking all the way. In all his 
life Dr. Knowles had never heard from this silent 
girl words as open and eager as she gave to the 
huckster about paltry common things,—partly, as 


I said, from a hope to forget herself, and partly | 


from a vague curiosity to know the strange world 
which opened before her in this disjointed talk. 
There were no morbid shadows in this Lois’s life, 
she saw. Her pains and pleasures were intensely 
real, like those of her class. If there were latent 
powers in her distorted brain, smothered by here- 
ditary vice of biood, or foul air and life, she knew 
nothing of it. She never probed her own soul 
with fierce self-scorn, as this quiet woman by her 
side did ;—accepted, instead, the passing moment, 
with keen enjoyment. For the rest, childishly 
trusted “the Master.” 

This very drive, now, for instance,—although she 
and the cart and Barney went through the same 
routine every day, you would have thought it was 
a new treat for a special holiday, if you had seen 
the perfect abandon with which they all threw 
themselves into the fun of the thing. Not only 
did the very heaps of ruby tomatoes, and corn 12 
delicate green casings, tremble and shine as though 


| they enjoyed the fresh light and dew, but the old 
’n’ thievin’, to th’ orphints or—such as | 


donkey cocked his ears, and curved his scraggy 


neck, and tried to look as like a high-spirited 
it'll come right, it’ll come right at last ; they’ll have | 


charger as he could. Then everybody along the 
road knew Lois, and she knew everybody, and 
there was a mutual liking and perpetual joking, 
not very refined, perhaps, but hearty and kind. It 
was a new side of life for Margret. She had no 


time for thoughts of self-sacrifice, or chivalry, . 


ancient or modern, watching it. It was a very 
busy ride,—something to do at every farm-house : 
a basket of eggs to be taken in, or some egg-plants, 
may be, which Lois laid side by side, Margret 
noticed,—the pearly white balls close to the heap 
of royal purple. No matter how small the basket 
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was that she stopped for, it brought out two or | 


three to put it in; for Lois and her cart were the 
The 
wife would come out, her face a-blaze from the oven, 
with an anxious charge about that butter; the old 
man would hail her from the barn to know “ef 
she ’d thought toh look in th’ mail yes’rday !” and 
one or the other was sure to add, “ Jes’ time for 
breakfast, Lois.’”” If she had no baskets to stop 
for, she had “ a bit o° business,’’ which turned out 
to be a paper she had brought for the grandfather, 
or some fresh mint for the baby, or “jes’ to inquire 
fur th’ fam’ly.” 

As to the amount that cart carried, it was a per- 
petual mystery to Lois. Every day since she and 
the cart went into partnership, she had gone into 
town with a dead certainty in the minds of 
lookers-on that it would break down in five 


minutes, and a triumphant faith in hers in its un- 


limited endurance. “ This cart ’ll be right side up 
fur years to come,”’ she would assert, shaking her 
head. “It’s got no more notion o’ givin’ up than 
me nor Barney,—not a bit.’’ Margret had her 
doubts, and so would you, if you had heard how it 
creaked under the load,—how they piled in great 
straw panniers of apples: black apples with yellow 
hearts, scarlet veined,—golden pippin apples, that 
held the warmth and light longest,—russet apples 
with a hot blush on their rough brown skins ; plums 
shining coldly in their delicate purple bloom; 
peaches with the crimson velvet of their cheeks 
ow with the prisoned heat ofa hundred summer 
ays. 

I wish with all my heart somebody would paint 
me Lois and her cart! Mr. Kitts, the artist in the 
city then, used to see it going past his room out by 
the coal-pits every day, and thought about it seri- 
ously. But he had his grand battle-piece on hand 
then,—and after that he went the way of all 
geniuses, and died down into acolourer for a photo- 
grapher. He met them that day, out by the stone 
quarry, and touched his hat as he returned Lois’s 
“ Good-morning,” and took a couple of great paw- 
ay from her. She was a woman, you see, and he 

ad some of the school-master’s old-fashioned 
notions about women. He was a sickly-looking 
soul. One day Lois had heard him say that there 
Were pawpaws on his mother’s place in Ohio; so 
after that she always brought him some every day. 
She was one of those people who must give, if it is 
hothing better than a Kentucky banana. 

After they passed the stone quarry, they left 
the country behind them, going down the stubble- 
covered hills that fenced in the town. Even in 
the narrow streets, and through the warehouses, 


the strong, dewy air had quite blown down and off | 


the fog and dust. 





Morning (town morning, to be | 





sure, but still morning) was shining in the red | 


window-panes, in the tossing smoke up in the frosty 
air, in the very glowing faces of people hurrying 
from market with their noses nipped blue and their 
eyes watering with cold. Lois and her cart, fresh 
with country breath hanging about them, were not 
80 out of place, after all. Housemaids left the 
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steps half-scrubbed, and helped her measure out 
the corn and beans, gossiping eagerly ; the news- 
boys “Hi-d!” at her in a friendly, patronizing 
way ; women in rusty black, with sharp, pale faces, 
hoisted their baskets, in which usually lay a seraggy 
bit of flitch, on to the wheel, their whispered bar- 
gaining ending oftenest in a low “ Thank ye, Lois!’’ 
—for she sold cheaper to some people than they 
did in the market. : 

Lois was Lois in town or coufitry. Some subtile 
power lay in the coarse, distorted body, in the 
pleading child’s face, to rouse, wherever they went, 
the same curious, kindly smile. Not, I think, that 
dumb, pathetic eye, common to deformity, that 
cries, “ Have merey upon me, O my friend, for the 
hand of God hath touched me !””—a deeper, mightier 
charm, rather: a trust down in the fouled frag- 
ments of her brain, even in the bitterest hour of 
her bare life,—a faith in God, faith in her fellow- 
man, faith in herself. No human soul refused to 
answer its summons. Down in the dark alleys, in 
the very vilest of the black and white wretches that 
crowded sometimes about her cart, there was an un- 
defined sense of pride in protecting this wretch 
whose portion of life was more meagre and low 
than theirs. Something in them struggled up to 
meet the trust in the pitiful eyes,—something which 
scorned to betray the trust,— some Christ-like 
power in their souls, smothered, dying, under the 
filth of their life and the terror of hell. A some- 
thing in them never to be lost. If the Great Spirit 
of love and trust lives, not lost! 

Even in the cold and quiet of the woman walking 
by her side the homely power of the poor huckster 
was wholesome to strengthen. Margret left her, 
turning into the crowded street leading to the part 
of the town where the factories lay. The throng 
of anxious-faced men and women jostled and pushed, 
but she passed through them with a different heart 
from yesterday's. Somehow, the morbid fancies 
were gone: she was keenly alive; the coarse real 
life of this huckster fired her, touched her blood 
with a more vital stimulus than any tale of crusader. 
As she went down the crooked maze of dingy lanes, 
she could hear Lois’s little cracked bell far off: 
it sounded like a Christmas song to her. She half 
smiled, remembering how sometimes in her dis- 
tempered brain the world had seemed a gray, dismal 
Dance of Death. How actual it was to-day,— 
hearty, vigorous, alive with honest work and tears 
and pleasure! A broad, good world to live and 
work in, to suffer or die, if God so willed it, —God, 
the good! 


CHAPTER IV. 


She entered the vast, dingy factory; the woollen 
dust, the clammy air of copperas, were easier to 
breathe in; the cramped, sordid office, the work, 
mere trifles to laugh at; and she bent over the 
ledger with its hard lines in earnest good-will, 
through the slow creeping hours of the long day. 
She noticed that the unfortunate chicken was 
making its heart glad over a piece of fresh earth 
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covered with damp moss. Dr. Knowles stopped to 
look at it when he came, passing her with a surly 
nod. 

“ So your master’s not forgotten you,” he snarled, 
while the blind old hen cocked her one eye up at 
him. 

Pike, the manager, had brought in some bills. 

“ Who's its master?” he said, curiously, stop- 
ping by the door. 

“ Holmes,—he feeds it every morning.” 

The Doctor drawled out the words with a covert 
sneer, watching the cold face bending over the 
desk, meantime. 

Pike laughed. 

“Bah! it’s the first thing he ever fed, then, 
besides himself. Chickens must lie nearer his 
heart than men.” 

Knowles scowled at him; he had no fancy for 
Pike’s scurrilous gossip. 

The quiet face was unmoved. When he heard 
the manager’s foot on the ladder without, he tested 
it again. He had a vague suspicion which he was 
determined to verify. 

“ Holmes,” he said, carelessly, “ has an affinity 
for animals. No wonder. Adam must have been 
some such man as he, when the Lord gave him 
‘dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl! of the air.’ ” 

The hand paused courteously a moment, then re- 
sumed its quick, cool movement over the page. 
He was not baffled. 

“ If there were such a reality as pengriy 6 that 
man was born to rule. Pike will find him harder 
to cheat than me, when he takes possession here.” 

She looked up now. 

“ He came here to take my place in the mills,— 
buy me out,—articles will be signed in a day or 
two. I know what you think,—no,—not worth a 
dollar. Only brains and a soul, and he’s sold them 
at a high figure,—threw his heart in,—the pur- 
chaser beingalady. It was light, I fancy,—starved 
out, long ago.” 

The old man’s words were spurted out in the 
bitterness of scorn. The girl listened with a cool 
incredulity in her eyes, and went back to her work. 

“ Miss Herne is the lady, — my 
daughter. Herne and Holmes they’ll call the firm. 
He is here every day, counting future profit.” 

Nothing could be read on the face; so he left 

her, cursing as he went, men who put themselves 
up at auction,—worse than Orleans slaves. Mar- 
gret laughed to herself at his passion; as for the 
story he hinted, it was absurd. She forgot it in 
a moment, 
_ Two or three gentlemen down in one of the 
counting-rooms, just then, looked at the story from 
another point of view. They were talking low, out 
of hearing from the clerks. 

“ It’s a good thing for Holmes,” said one, a burly, 
farmer-like man, who was choosing specimens of 
wool. 

“Cheap. And long credit. 
cern he takes.”’ 

“ There's a lady in the case ?” suggested a young 


Just half the con- 
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partner's | 


a 


gahs” in a way to make a Georgian’s hair stand 
on end. 

“ A lady in the case ?”’ 

“ O-f course. 
down with the dust as dowry. 
Holmes. 
If money’s what he wants in this world, he’s 
making a long stride now to ’t.” 


Good thing for 


that— 


markably ! 
town.” 


“ Do you think money is what he wants?” said 
a quiet little man, sitting lazily on a barrel,—a 
clergyman, Vandyke; whom his clerical brothers 
shook their heads when they named, but never 
argued with, and bowed to with uncommon defe- 
rence. 

The wool-buyer hesitated with a puzzled look. 

“No,” he said, slowly ; ‘‘ Stephen Holmes is not 
miserly. I’ve knowed him since a boy. To buy 
place, power, perhaps,eh? Yet not that, neither,” 
1e added, hastily. “ We think a sight of him out 
our way (self-made, you see), and would have had 
him the best office in the State before this, only he 
was so cursedly indifferent.” 

“ Indifferent, yes. No man cares much for 
stepping-stones in themselves,” said Vandyke, half 
to himself. 

“ Great fault of American society, especially in 
the West,” said the young aristocrat. ‘ Stepping- 
stones lie low, as my reverend friend suggests; 
impudence ascends; merit and refinement scorn 
such dirty paths ’’—with a mournful remembrance 
_ of the last dime in his waistcoat-pocket. 

“ But do you,” exclaimed the farmer, with sud- 


Mary Herne, now, was best catch in 





Knowles’s? Every dollar he owns is in this mill, 
and every dollar of it is going into some castle in 
the air that no sane man can comprehend.” 

“ Mad asa March hare,” contemptuously mut- 

tered the doctor. 

__ His reverend friend gave him a look, after which 

he was silent. 

_ ©] wish to the Lord some one would persuade 
him out of it,” persisted the wool-man, earnestly 
looking at the attentive face of his listener. “ We 
can’t spare old Knowles’s brain or heart while 
he ruins himself. It’s something of a Communist 
fraternity: I don’t know the name, but I know 
the thing.” 

Very hard common-sense shone out of his eyes 
just then at the clergyman, whom he suspected of 
being one of Knowles’s abettors. 

“ There’s two ways for ’em to end. If they’re 
made out of the top of society, they get so refined, 
so idealized, that every particle flies off on its own 
special path to the sun, and the Community's broke; 

and if they're made of the lower mud, they keep 
going down, down together,—they live to drink and 
eat, and make themselves as near the brutes as they 


doctor, who, by virtue of having spent six months | 
in the South, dropped his r’s, and talked of “nig. — 


Only child of Herne’s. He comes | 


’*Stonishin’ how he’s made his way up, — 


The young doctor lighted his cigar, asserting — 


“Ba George, some low people did get on, re. 


den solemnity, “do you understand this scheme of | 
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can. It isn’t easy to believe, sir, but it’s true. I 
have seen it. I’ve seen every one of them the 
It’s facts, sir; and 


‘facts,’ as Lord Bacon says, ‘ are the basis of every 
sound speculation.’ ”’ 


The last sentence was slowly brought out, as 
uotations were not exactly his forte, but, as he 


said afterwards, “ You see, that nailed the parson.” 


The parson nodded gravely. 
“You'll find no such experiment in the Bible,”’ 
threw in the young doctor, alluding to “ serious 


_ things,” as a peace-offering to his reverend friend. 


_ wool, “that’s neither here nor there. 


‘* One, I believe,’’ drily. 

“ Well,” broke in the farmer, folding up his 
This experi- 
ment of Knowles’s is like nothing known since the 
Creation. Plan of his own. He spends his days 
now hunting out the gallows-birds out of the dens 
in town here, and they’re all to be transported into 
the country to start a new Arcadia. A few men 
and women like himself, but the bulk is from the 
dens, I tell you. All start fair, level ground, per- 
petual celibacy, mutual trust, honour, rise accord- 
ing to the stuff that’s in them. 
me sick !” 

“ Knowles’s inclination to that sort of people is 
easily explained,” spitefully lisped the doctor. 
“ Blood, sir. His mother was a half-bred Creek, 
with all the propensities of the redskins to fire- 
water and ‘itching palms.’ Blood will out.” 

“Here he is,” maliciously whispered the wool- 
man. “No, it’s Holmes,’ he added, after the 
doctor had started into a more respectful posture, 
and glanced around frightened. 

He, the doctor, rose to meet Holmes’s coming 
footstep, “a low fellah, but always sure to be the 
upper dog in the fight, goin’ to marry the best 
catch,” &c., &e. 


on their hats and sauntered away into the street. 
The day broadened hotly ; the shadows of the | 


Lombardy poplars curdling up into a sluggish pool | 
spirit the soul of this woman would be, if set 


of black at their roots along the dry gutters. ‘The 
old schoolmaster in the shade of the great horse- 
chestnuts (brought from the homestead in the 
Piedmont country, every one) husked corn for his 
wife, composing, meanwhile, a page of his essay on 
the “ Sirventes de Bertrand de Born.’’ Joel, up in 
the barn by himself, worked through the long day 
in the old fashion, pondering gravely (being of a 


Pah! it makes | 


The others, on the contrary, put | 





so disgusted the High Church rector of the parish, 
that he not only ignored all new devils, (as Mr. 
Carlyle might have called them,) but talked as if 
the millennium were un fait accompli, and he had 
leisure to go and hammer at the poor dead old 
troubles of Luther’s time. One thing, though, 
about Joel: while he was joining in Mr, Clinche’s 
petition for the “ wiping out ’’ of some few thou- 
sands, he was using up all the fragments of the hot 
day in fixing a stall fora half-dead old horse he had 
found by the roadside. Perhaps, even if the listen- 
ing angel did not grant the prayer, he marked down 
the stall at least, as a something done for eternity. 

Margret, through the stifling air, worked steadily 
alone in the dusty office, her face bent over the 
books, never changing but once. It was a trifle 
then; yet, when she looked back afterwards, the 
trifle was all that gave the day aname. The room 
shook, as I said, with the thunderous, incessant 
sound of the engines and the looms ; she scarcely 
heard it, being used to it. Once, however, another 
sound came between, — an iron tread, passing 
through the long wooden corridor,—so firm and 
measured that it sounded like the monotonous 
beatings of a clock. She heard it through the 
noise in the far distance ; it came slowly nearer, up 
to the door without,—passed it, going down the 
echoing plank walk. The girl sat quietly, looking 
out at the dead brick wall. The slow step fell on 
her brain like the sceptre of her master ; if Knowles 
had looked in her face then, he would have seen 
bared the secret of her life. Holmes had gone by, 
unconscious of who was within the door. She had 
not seen him: it was nothing but a step she heard. 
Yet a power, the power of the girl’s life, shook off 
all outward masks, all surface cloudy fancies, and 
stood up in her with a terrible passion at the 
sound; her blood burned fiercely ; her soul looked 


out, her soul as it was, as God knew it,—God and 





religious turn) upon a sermon by the Reverend Mr. | 


Clinche, reported in the Gazette; wherein that 


disciple of the meek Teacher invoked, as he did | 


once a week, the curses of the law upon slave- 
holders, praying the Lord to sweep them imme- 
diately from the face of the earth. 
ing of Christian doctrine was so much relished 
by Joel, and the other leading members of Mr. 
Clinche’s church, that they hinted to him it might 

as well to continue choosing his texts from 


loses and the Prophets until the excitement of | 


the day was over. The New Testament was— 
well—hardly suited for the emergency; did not, 
somehow, chime in with the lesson of the hour. I 
may remark, in passing, that this course of conduct 


this man. No longer a cold, clear face; you 
would have thought, looking at it, what a strong 


free. The man who held it in his grasp went 
on carelessly, not knowing that the mere sound of 
his step had raised it as from the dead. She, and 
her right, and her pain, were nothing to him now, 
she remembered, staring out at the taunting hot 
sky. Yet so vacant was the sudden life opened 
before her when he was gone, that, in the despera- 
tion of her weakness, her mad longing to see him 
but once again, she would have thrown herself at 
his feet, and let the cold, heavy step crush her life 


| out,—as he would have done, she thought, choking 
' down the icy smother in her throat, if it had ibved 


Which render- | 


his purpose, though it cost his own heart’s life to 
do it. He would trample her down, if she kept 
him back from his end ; but be false to her, false to 
himself, that he would never be! 

The red bricks, the dusty desk covered with wool, 
the miserable chicken peering out, grew sharper 
and more real. Life was no morbid nightmare 
now; her weak woman's heart found it near, cruel. 
There was not a pain nor a want, from the dumb 
question in the dog's eyes that passed her on the 
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eet, to her father’s hopeless fancies, that did not 
ch her sharply through her own loss, with a keen 
, a wild wish to help to do something to save 
with this poor life left in her hands. 
the day wore on in the town and country ; the 
glaring down like some fierce old judge, in- 
of weakness or shams,—baking the hard 
in the streets harder for the horses’ feet, 
drying up the bits of grass that grew between the 
boulders of the gutter, scaling off the paint from 
the brazen faces of the interminable brick houses. 
He looked down in that city as in every American 
town, as in these where you and I live, on the same 
countless maze of human faces going day by day 
through the same monotonous routine. Knowles, 
passing through the restless crowds, read with keen 
eye among them strange meanings by this common 
light of the sun,—meanings such as you and I might 
read, if our eyes were clear as his,—or morbid, it 
may be, you think? A commonplace crowd like 
this in the street without: women with cold, fas- 
tidious faces, heavy-brained, bilious men, dapper 
*prentices, draymen, prizefighters, negroes. Knowles 
looked about him us into a seething caldron, in 
which the people I tell you of were atoms, where 
the blood of uncounted races was fused, but not 
mingled,—where creeds, philosophies, centuries old, 
grappled hand to hand in their death-struggle,— 
where innumerable aims and beliefs and powers of 
intellect, smothered rights and triumphant wrongs, 
warred together, struggling for victory. 

Vulgar American life? He thought it a life 
more potent, more tragic in its history and pro- 
phecy, than any that has gone before. People 

It may be that he was one: 

yet the uncouth old man, sick in soul from some 
ain that I dare not tell you of, in his own life, 

ooked into the depths of acne loss with a mad 
desire to set it right. On the very faces of those 
who sneered at him he found some trace of failure, 
something that his heart carried up to God with a 
loud and exceeding bitter cry. The voice of the 
world, he thought, went up to heaven a discord, un- 
intelligible, hopeless,—the great blind world, astray 
since the first ages! Was there no hope, no help ? 

The sun shone down, as it had done for six thou- 
sand years; it shone on open problems in the lives 
of these men and women, of these dogs and horses, 
who walked the streets, problems whose end and 
beginning no eye could read. There were places 
where it did not shine: down in the fetid cellars, in 
the slimy cells of the prison yonder: what riddles of 
life lay there he dared not think of. God knows 
how the man groped for the light,—for any voice to 
make earth and heaven clear to him. 

There was another light by which the world was 
seen that day, rarer than the sunshine, and purer. 
It fell on the dense crowds,—upon the just and the | 
unjust. It went into the fogs of the fetid dens | 
from which the coarser light was barred, into the | 
deepest mires of body where a soul could wallow, 
and made them clear. It lighted the depths of the | 
hearts whose outer pain and passion men were | 
keen to read in the unpitying sunshine, and bared 


: 


gis 


“0 








in those — the feeble gropings for the right, 
the loving hope, the unuttered prayer. No kind 
thought, no pure desire, no weakest faith in a God 
and heaven somewhere, could be so smothered 
under guilt that this subtile light did not search 
it out, glow about it, shine under it, hold it up in 
full view of God and the angels,—lighting the 
world other than the sun had done for six thousand 
years. I have no name for the light: it has a 
name,—yonder. Not many eyes were clear to see 
its shining that day; and if they did, it was as 
through a glass, darkly. 


Yet it belonged to us | 
also, in the old time, the time when men could | 


“ hear the voice of the Lord God in the gardenin | 


the cool of the day.” 


Yet Lois caught faint glimpses, I think, some- 
times, of its heavenly clearness. I think it was 


It is God’s light now alone. | 


this light that made the burning of Christmas fires 


warmer for her than for others, that showed her all 
the love and outspoken honesty and hearty frolic 
which her eyes saw perpetually in the old warm- 
hearted world. That evening, as she sat on the 
step of her frame-shanty, knitting at a great blue 
stocking, her scarred face and misshapen body very 

itiful to the passers-by, it was this that gave to 
see face its homely, cheery smile. It made her 
eyes quick to know the message in the depths of 
colour in the evening sky, or even the flickering 
tints of the green creeper on the wall with its crim- 
son cornucopias filled with hot shining. She liked 


clear, vital colours, this girl,—the crimsons and | 


blues. ‘They answered her, somehow. They could 
speak. There were things in the world that like 


herself were marred,—did not understand,—were | 
hungry to know: the gray sky, the mud streets, | 


the tawny lichens. She cried sometimes, looking 


at them, hardly knowing why: she could not help 


it, with a vague sense of loss. It seemed at those 
times so dreary for them to be alive,—or for her. 
Other things her eyes were quicker to see than 
ours: delicate or grand lines, which she perpetually 


sought for unconsciously,—in the homeliest things, | 


the very soft curling of the woollen yarn in her 


fingers, as in the eternal sculpture of the moun- | 


tains. Was it the disease of her injured brain that 
made all things alive to her,—that made her watch, 
in her ignorant way, the grave hills, the flashing, 
victorious rivers, look pitifully into the face of some 
starved hound, or dingy mushroom trodden in the 
mud before it scarce had lived, just as we should 
look into human faces to know what they would 
say tous? Was it weakness and ignorance that 
made everything she saw or touched nearer, more 
human to her than to youor me? She never got 
used to living as other people do; these sights and 
sounds did not come to her common, hackneyed. 
Why, sometimes, out in the hills, in the torrid quiet 
of summer noons, she had knelt by the shaded 
pools, and buried her hands in the great slumber- 
ous beds of water-lilies, her blood curdling in 4 
feverish languor, a passioned trance, from which 
she roused herself, weak and tired. , 
She had no self-poised artist sense, this Lois,— 


knew nothing of Nature’s laws, as you do. Yet 
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sometimes, watching the dun sea of the prairie rise 
and fall in the crimson light of early morning, or, 
in the farms, breathing the blue air trembling up 
to heaven exultant with the life of bird and forest, 
she forgot the poor vile thing she was, some coarse 
weight fell off, and something within, not the sickly 
Lois of the mill, went out, free, like an exile dream- 
ing of home. 

ou tell me, that, doubtless, in the wreck of 
the creature’s brain, there were fragments of some 


_ artistic insight that made her thus rise above the 


level of her daily life, drunk with the mere beauty 
of form and colour. I do not know,—not knowing 
how sham or real a thing you mean by artistic in- 
sight. But I do know that the clear light I told 
you of shone for this girl dimly through this beauty 
of form and colour; alive. The Life, rather; and 
ignorant, with no words for her thoughts, she 
believed in it as the Highest that she knew. I 





_ think it came to her thus in imperfect language, 
_ (not an outward show of tints and lines, as to 
 artists,)—a language, the same that Moses heard 


| when he stood alone, with nothing between his 


naked soul and God, but the desert and-the moun- 
tain and the bush that burned with fire. I think 
the weak soul of the girl staggered from its dun- 
geon, and groped through these heavy-bru wed hills, 


| these colour-dreams, through the faces of dog or 
| man upon the street, to find the God that lay 
| behind. So she saw the world, and its beauty and 


; 
} 


| thing that lived, more real than all beside. 


warmth being divine as near to her, the warmth 
and beauty became real in her, found their homely 
reflection in her daily life. So she knew, too, the 


Master in whom she believed, saw Him in every- 
The 


_ waiting earth, the prophetic sky, the very worm in 


| the gutter was but a 
come to tell her of Him,—she dimly felt; though, | 


_ sent it and was glad to do it. 


art of this man, something 


as I said, she had no words for such a thought. 
Yet even more real than this. There was no pain 
nor temptation down in those dark cellars where 
she went that He had not borne,—not one. Nor 
was there the least pleasure came to her or the 


others, not even a cheerful fire, or kind words, or | 


awarm, hearty laugh, that she did not know He 
pein She knew that well! 
So it was that He took part in her humble daily 


| life, and became more real to her day by day. Very 


4 essences 


homely shadows her life gave of His light, for it 


was His: homely, because of her poor way of 
living, and of the depth to which the heavy foot of | 
Yet they were there | 


the world had crushed her. 
all the time, in her cheery patience, if nothing 
more. To-night, for instance, how differently the 
surging crowd seemed to her from what it did to 
Knowles! She looked down on it from her high 
wood-steps with an eager interest, ready with her 
weak, timid laugh to answer every friendly cal] 
from below. She had no power to see them as 
types of great classes; they were just so many 
living people, whom she knew, and who, most of 
them, had been kind to her. Whatever good there 
was in the vilest face, (and there was always some- 
thing,) she was sure to see it. The light made her 
poor eyes strong for that. 





She liked to sit there in the evenings, being 
alone, yet never growing lonesome; there was so 
much that was pleasant to watch and listen to, as 
the cool brown twilight came on. If, as Knowles 
thought, the world was a dreary discord, she knew 
nothing of it. People were going from their work 
now,—they had time to talk and joke by the way, 
— stopping, or walking slowly down the cool 
shadows of the pavement; while here and there 
a lingering red sunbeam burnished a window, or 
struck athwart the gray boulder-paved street. 
From the houses near you could catch a faint smell 
of supper: very friendly people those were in these 
houses; she knew them all well. The children 
came out‘with their faces washed, to play, now the 
sun was down: the oldest of them generally came 
to sit with her and hear a story. 

After it grew darker, you would see the girls in 
their neat blue calicoes go sauntering down the 
street with their sweethearts for a walk. There 
was old Polston and his son Sam coming home from 
the coal-pits, as black as ink, with their little tin 
lanterns on their caps. After a while Sam would 
come out in his suit of Kentucky jean, his face 
shining with the soap, and go sheepishly down to 
Jenny Ball’s, and the old man would bring his pipe 
and chair out on the pavement, and his wife would 
sit on the steps. Most likely they would call Lois 
down, or come over themselves, for they were the 
most sociable, cosiest old couple you ever knew. 
There was a great stopping at Lois’s door, as the 
girls walked past, for a bunch of the flowers she 
brought from the country, or posies, as they called 
them (Sam never would take any to Jenny but 
“old man” and pinks), and she always had them 
ready in broken jugs inside. They were good, kind 
girls, every one of them,—had taken it in turn to 
sit up with Lois last winter all the time she had 
the rheumatism. She never forgot that time,— 
never once. 

Later in the evening you would see a man coming 
along, close by the wall, with his head down, the 
same Margret had seen in the mill,—a dark man, 
with gray, thin hair,—Joe Yare, Lois’s old father. 
No one spoke to him,—people always were looking 
away as he passed ; and if old Mr. or Mrs. Polston 
were on the steps when he came up, they would 
say, “ Good-evening, Mr. Yare,’’ very formally, and 
go away presently. It hurt Lois more than any- 
thing else they could have done, But she bustled 


about noisily, so that he would not notice it. If 


they saw the marks of the ill life he had lived on 
his old face, she did not; his sad, uncertain eyes 
may have been dishonest to them, but they were 


nothing but kind to the misshapen little soul that 
he kissed so warmly with a “ Why, Lo, my little 


girl!’’ Nobody else in the world ever called her 
by a pet name. 

Sometimes he was gloomy and silent, but gene- 
rally he told her of all that had happened in the 
mill, particularly any little word of notice or praise 
he might have received, watching her “eg ead 
until she laughed at it, and then rubbing his hands 
cheerfully. He need not have doubted Lois’s faith 
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him. Whatever the rest did, she believed in 


Fe 


dark years, when he was at home, and in the wr? 

iary. ‘They were gone now, never to come OF OUR QUEEN’S GRANDMOTHER, 
. It had come right. If the others wronged | 
him, and it hurt her bitterly that they did, that 
would come right some day, too, she would think, 
as she looked at the tired, sullen face of the old 
man bent to the window-pane, afraid to go out. 
But they had very cheerful little suppers there by 
themselves in the odd, bare little room, as homely 
and clean as Lois herself. 


Sometimes, late at night, when he had gone to | came, a young and artless bride, to a strange but 
bed, she sat alone in the door, while the moonlight | kindly people, and was welcomed almost as warm] 
fell in broad patches over the square, and the great as fair Alexandra is welcomed now. We sa 





At this time, when the hearts of the people of 
Britain thrill with generous tenderness for the 


oved Queen, it may not be ill-timed to give an old 
chronicle of a similar event which came to pass just 
one hundred years ago, in the person of Queen 





poplars stood like giants whispering together. Still almost, for our intense love for our Queen gives , | 
the far sounds of the town came up cheerfully, | warmth and ardour to this welcome which never 


while she folded up her knitting, it being dark, 


regia | how happy an ending this was toa happy | Rather more than a hundred years ago—in 1761 


day. hen it grew quiet, she could hear the | —the Princess Charlotte, of Mecklenburg Strelitz, 
solemn whisper of the poplars, and sometimes 


broken strains of music from the cathedral in the 


has been and never will be equalled. 


: ‘board the royal yacht, under the salute of a 
city floated through the cold and moonlight past | squadron destined to convey her to England, as the 


her, far off into the blue beyond the hills. All the | affianced bride of His Majesty King George III. 
keen pleasure of the day, the warm, bright sights | She sailed on the 28th of August; and after 
and sounds, coarse and homely though they were, | that day no despatches were received until she 


— fade into the deep music, and make a | arrived at Harwich, on the 6th of September. 
part of it. 


Yet, sitting there, looking out into the listening | should suffer from the effects of her tedious voyage; 
night, the s child’s face grew slowly pale as she | but Her Royal Highness amused herself in a 
heard it. It humbled her. It made her meanness, | variety of ways—and, among others, in practising 
her low, weak life so plain to her! There was no | English airs on her harpsichord. She had been 
pain nor hunger she had known that did not find | twice in sight of the British coast, and as often 
& voice in its articulate cry. She! what was she ? | driven off by contrary winds; one day hoping to 
The pain and wants of the world must be going | land on British ground, and another dreading to be 
up to God in that sound, she thougi.t. There was | driven to the coast of Norway. 
something more in it,—an unknown meaning ofa| It was night when Her Royal Highness arrived 
great content that her shattered brain struggled to | at Harwich. She therefore slept on board, and 


grasp. She could not. Her heart ached with a there continued until three o’clock on the following 
wild, restless longing. She had no words for the | day. 


because she was ignorant and low, perhaps; others | ties. 
could know. She thought her Master was speaking. 


and heaven together, and made it plain. 
hid her 


low harmony shivered through the air, unheeded by | her with coffee, and Lieutenant John Seaber with 
others, ed the message of God to man. Not | tea. 
comprehending, it may be,—the poor girl,—! | i i to 
still to know. Tea wien hid tose wb, eae | rn Beg Fetectyo a Riga so get geek 


Witham, at which place she arrived at a quarter- 
were warm tears in her eyes, and her scarred face | 


ast seven. Here Lord Abercorn provided Her 
was bright with a sad, deep content and love. Roval Highness with as elegant an entertainment 
So the hot, long day was over for them all,— | as the time would admit. 

passed as thousands of = have done for us, gone| During supper, the door of the room was ordered 
down, forgotten : ns that long, hot day we call life | to stand open, that everybody might have the 
will be over some time, and go down into the gray 

ae cold. Surely, whatever of sorrow or pain may | bite chair stood the Lords Harcourt and Anson. 
ave made darkness in that. day for you or me, | She slept that night at Witham. 


—_ Sanpant of th iat tone have| A little after twelve the next day, Her Royal 
0 at other hi hine: | Hi to 
the light of that great on mon sunshine : | Highness reached Romford, where she stopped 


where all wrongs shall be righted. If we had but | a Mr. D , by the 
chosen to see it,—if we only had chosen ! ut a Mr. Dutton. Here she was waited on Dy 


King’s servants, and on leaving entered the King’s 
(To be continued.) coach. 


“* 


—$—$—$—————S_= 


wake always had believed in him, through all| ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND, & MARRIAGE | 


oung bride of the son of their noble and dearly. — 


Charlotte, our dear monarch’s grandmother—who | 


‘embarked with her attendants at Cuxhaven, on | 


The Court were under some alarm, lest she | 


a ae On landing, she was received by the Mayor | 
vague, insatiate hunger to understand. It was | and Aldermen of Harwich, with the usual formali- | 


é About five o’clock she reached Colchester, and | 
She thought that unknown Joy linked all earth stopped at the house of a certain Mr. Enew, | 


, So she | where she was received and waited upon by Mrs. | 
face in her hands, and listened, while the | Enew and Mrs. Rebow ;—Captain Best attended 


leasure of seeing their Queen ; and on each side of 


of the land take coffee and some refreshments at the house of 


ey 
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The attendants of Her Royal Highness occupied 
three other coaches. On the road Her Royal 
Highness was extremely courteous to everybody, 
showing herself, and bowing to every one. 

She moreover ordered that the coaches might go 
very slowly through the towns and villages, in order 
that everyone might have a full view of her. The 
carriages were attended by a moving multitude, 
both on horseback and on foot, to Stratford-le-Bow 


- and Mile-End, where they turned up Dog Row, and 


proceeded to’ Hackney Turnpike, then by Shoreditch 
Church, and up Old Street, to the City Road, 
across Islington, along the New Road, into Hyde 
Park, down Constitution Hill, into St. James’s 
Park, and to the garden-gate of the palace, where 
she was received by all the royal family. 

She was handed out of the coach by the Duke of 
York, and met in the garden by His Majesty, who 
in avery affectionate manner raised her up and 


_ saluted her, as she was going to pay her obeisance, 


and then led her into the palace, where she dined 
with His Majesty, the Princess Dowager, and the 
Princess Augusta. After dinner Her Royal High- 


| ness was pleased to show herself with His Majesty 


! park, 


in the gallery and other  rgtageein fronting the 
About eight o’clock in the evening, the 


| as began to the Chapel Royal. Her 


ighness was attended by six young ladies, the 


| daughters of dukes, as bridesmaids; her train was 
| supported by the daughters of six earls; and she 


was preceded by one hundred and twenty ladies, in 


_ extremely rich dresses, who were handed into the 


| chapel by the Duke of York. 


The marriage 


_ ceremony was performed by the Archbishop of 


Canterbury. 

The Duke of Cumberland gave the Princess's 
hand to His Majesty; and immediately on the 
joining of their hands the Park and Tower guns 
were fired. 

There was afterwards a public drawing-room ; 
but no one was presented. The metropolis was 
illuminated, and there were the utmost public 
demonstrations of joy. On the following day— 
the 9th of September—there was the most brilliant 


| Court at St. James’s ever hitherto remembered. 
| On the 14th, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
| Common Council of London, waited on their 


Majesties and the Princess Dowager of Wales (the 
King’s mother) with their addresses of congratula- 
lation. On the same day, the Chancellor and 
University of Cambridge presented the University 
address ; and in the evening, about a quarter after 
six, their Majesties went to Drury-Lane Theatre in 
chairs, and most of tne Royal Family in coaches, to 
see the ‘“‘ Rehearsal ;” they were attended by the 
horse-guards. The theatre was full almost as soon 
as the doors were opened, Of the vast multitude 
assembled, not a fiftieth part gained admission. 
Never was seen so brilliant a house; the ladies 
were mostly dressed in the clothes and jewels they 
wore at the royal marriage. 


M. Hi. D. 


WHAT CUNLIFFE LOCKHART DID FOR 
AMY AUDELEYE. 
BOOK I. 
MeAayxetpa.—( Dark Spots in Snow.) 


CHAPTER I. 
MISERERE. 


A nian arching bridge over a deep, swift-flow- 
ing river. Waving trees on either side the bank, 
whose spreading branches cast many a dark shadow 
o’er the flowing waters. Gloomy the late autumn 
afternoon with a chance burst of sunshine now and 
again appearing, and then vanishing behind the 
darkening clouds, making all seem the duller when 
it had gone. The leafless trees, shivering and 
sighing with melancholy voice, perchance at the 
near approach of the rude winter blast—whispering 
in an unknown language—wafting afar their voice- 
less words, as if they would speak some message to 
the children of earth; and being heard not, nor 
answered, for ever “ waved their long arms to and 
fro” in sorrowful rebuke. 

On the bridge, a young girl—nor passing beauti- 
ful, nor merely plain—with large eyes of lustrous 
hue, shaded with lashes of dark hue, and sur- 
mounted with brows of the same. Eyes that looked 
to all beholders not anything surpassing bright, 
but eyes that could have looked to one beholder, so 
tender, so full of love. A mouth meant by nature 
to look playful, but a mouth round which were 
drawn some hard, stern lines, ay even at that 
youthful age. It looked firm, almost defiantly so, 
with its full lips close shut. The whole face wear- 
ing a look of apathy, unhappiness and almost 
resigned discontent ; not so wearing it as to attract 
the notice of most people, but plainly to a keen 
observer, that face spoke painfully of a sensitive 
nature and a full heart feeding upon itself; want- 
ing tenderness, sympathy, a haven of rest. 

ear the aah spoken by the owner of that 
face, as she leant with folded arms upon the rail- 
ing of the bridge, and gazed into the silent stream. 

“For what have I to live? No one in the wide 
world cares for me, loves me I would say. I have 
no one to whom I can breathe out my heart. No 
one who gives me one tender caress. No pleasure. 
The same weary monotony, day after day. For 
what do I live? Iknownot. Far better to plunge 


into these calm waters. There must be repose in 
death.” 





Angels of God! are there none standing by this 
_young girl? None near to sigh o’er these words. 
_Oh! spread your wings over her. Save her in this 
her hour of need. Waft her spirit out of those 
realms of darkness in which it has found refuge. 
And lo! the prayer is answered! 
| She turns quickly round, as a hand is laid upon 
her shoulder, and raising her eyes meets a tender, 
| pitying gaze, and hears a deep voice say,— 
| “Tt is cold. The afternoon is drawing in. Is 
it not time for you to be going home ?” 
These few words were spoken in a gentle voice, 
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a voice which seemed to care for you while it spoke, 


and yet withal it had somewhat of command in its 
tones. And oh! how much is there in the tone of 
the voice. How much of love or hate, how much 


of tenderness or passion can it express, and how 
often will the tone in which a word is spoken, 
leave us with an uncomfortable, or an inexpressibly 

ighted feeling.. Some voices there are, that seem 
to thrill a chord deep down within us, and ring in 
our ears long after their owners have gone from 
our sight or the very words they spoke faded from 
our memories; and some that leave ever a harsh 

seable feeling. 

And so this poor girl, hearing this deep mellowed 
voice, turned at once to obey it, and a soothing 
feeling, such as the soft murmuring of a runnin 
brook will impart, fell upon her heart, and she felt 
at once happier and consoled. He turned, too, 
yes, for it was ahe, and accompanied her in silence 
for some little way, and then, looking kindly into 
her large troubled eyes, said simply, “ Geed-by ” 
nor gave his hand, nor one more parting word, and 
yet left her with a better and a happier mind. 

And now for a little retrospection, as to who 

this young girl is, and why we see her, as we have 
seen her, and hear her speak words which no young 
heart ought to speak, or to have pent up, canker- 
ing all its best emotions. 
Amy Audeleye was the eldest daughter of three, 
in a e family numbering eigit in all, five of 
whom were sons. Three of her brothers and her 
two sisters were younger than herself. Seventeen 
summers had gone over her own youthful head, the 
last seven of which had been passed in that worst 
cf all possible schools for young minds, genteel 
poverty. Mr. Audeleye, her father had, up till that 
time, held a very good position in life, and as we 
all know and agree with brother Jonathan “ that 
everythin’s nothin’ except by position,” he had 
valued it accordingly. He claimed descent from 
Lionel Audeleye Earl of Audeleye, who espousing 
the cause of Lancaster in the bloody wars of the 
Roses, was bo perry a traitor by Edward IV., and 
was compelled to fly the country. Not a little proud 
was Mr. Audeleye of this ancestor, and though for 
many generations the title had been dropped, and 
the descendants of the chivalrous Earl had been 
content to engage in commerce, it had once been 
Mr. Audeleye’s hope to regain the peerage and take 
rank with the nobis of the land. Clever, indeed 
highly talented, his advice had been sought and his 
help asked in many a parish struggle, where he 
was a very tower of defence ; but, alas! his purse 
had suffered accordingly, for woe to that man’s 
business who serves the public and—as the Italians 
truly have it—pleases nobody. 

He had lived in a nice house on the outskirts of the 
town, kept avery good table, gavea good dinner party, 
sent his two eldest sons and Amy, then a little girl 
of seven, to school, also; and was altogether looked 
upon to be as safe and sure as man could be, and 
yet, to the surprise, nay, the consternation, of 
the town in which he lived, when Amy had just 
turned ten years, he failed. 








His t weakness was this, he had expectatio 
—and this brought ty ” ruin. Never et u - 
expectations, never let them prevent your puttin 
your shoulder to the wheel and aekins for sao 
self—better, ay, far better, whatever hard work it 
may be, however many hours of toil it may necesgi- 
tate, better, far better, to create than to inherit, 
Expectations had been his weakness and his ruin, 


as they are the ruin of many another in this 


worid. 


Clever and handsome, as a boy he became the pet 
of arich godmother, who always told him that he 
was to be her heir and inherit her fortune, some- 
what over twenty thousand pounds, having no 
children of her own, but unfortunately this good lady 


g | was married, and her money not settled upon her, 


so that although when on her death-bed she sum- 
moned her husband to her side and made him swear 
by all that he held sacred, that at his death, her 
godson Norman—then a man past thirty—should 
have the money she had brought him at her mar- 
riage, it was found when he died, some fifteen years 


after, that he had made a will leavingit to Norman | 


Audeleye’s half-sister. 

This half-sister, Norman, in the goodness of his 
heart, all unsuspicious as he was, had sent upon his 
godmother’s death to live with the old man and take 
care of him, nor only for that reason, but because he 
had thought, that the town in which she lived was 
dull, and that there, on the contrary, she would be 
much gayer, have a carriage to ride in, and possi- 
bly secure for herself a good husband. He, the 
soul of honour as he was, never dreamed that she 
would prove a snake in the grass and play him 
false, or if such thought. had been suggested to 
him, he would have put it back, as unworthy 4 
noble mind. But, alas! for human nature! she 
looked with an evil eye upon the old man’s gold, 
and coaxed, and caressed, and wheedled him, into 
leaving what of right already belonged to another, 
to her. 

What the punishment of such dire treason, such 
snake-like guilt, may be, when we shall all appear 
before High God, we know not; but certain it 1s 
that even in this world her gold did her no good— 
for the chink of it having attracted a needy, guitar- 
playing foreigner, he married her, not for herself, as 
she, poor deluded spinster of fifty, had imagined, 
but for the possession of the gold and silver; and 
having got it, and a previous wife into the bargain 
some said, he quickly spent the best part of it, and 
ran off with the remainder, leaving her with nothing 
but her evil conscience. And then was seen in her 
one of those curious freaks of human nature for 
which we are puzzled to accouut. She hated her 
brother—the poor, innocent brother, whose money 
she had stolen—with a malevolence which was 
incredible; and, crushed down as he was in the 
dust of poverty, if she could have done aught to 
make it the more bitter, gladly would she have 
performed it. ’Tis thus we have ever such a hatred 
of those we have injured. 

And Mr. Audeleye had, in the interval of fifteen 
years between his godmother’s death and the death 
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_ Audeleye, who, when he heard of the death of his 
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of her husband, been keeping a father and mother, 
with three expensive sisters; been lending money 
to a brother or two, and entirely keeping another, 
who was sup to make him some return 


prosperous one), which probably might have 
done quite as well without the said looking after. 
Under these circumstances, together with his own 
household expenses, it is no wonder he should have 
been living beyond his income. But then he 
always trusted to the coming twenty thousand to 
cover all deficiencies. 

Eight children, varying in age from two to 
fifteen, to be clothed, educated, and carefully tended, 
are not to be kept for nothing; and when one 
comes to pay nurses and schoolmasters, one finds 
that the “tops” and “ bottoms ”’ to feed the infant 
body, and the Latin, Greek, and French necessary for 
the growth of the juvenile mind, do not leave a very 
heavy purse, or a large balance at the banker’s at 
the end of the year. 

The genius of learning is a genius who, with 
many another, requires to have the hand crossed 
with silver, ere she dispenses her favours. 

“Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of 
them,” saith the Psalmist, in allusion to the afore- 
said children; but many a father no doubt thinks 
that an addendum thereto, such as a purse full of 
gold, the which to keep them with, might make 
the case more pleasant, and the full quiver more 
acceptable. 

Well, to return to the particular case of Mr. 


mother’s husband, posted down at once into the 
orth, (for those were the times of the said good 
old coaching days,) to the old gentleman’s seat, 
Sterppington Hall; and, having buried him with 
due funeral honours, waited, with a mind tolerably 
well satisfied as to the result, the reading of the 
will, Fancy the horrified sensations—the dreadful, 
appalling feeling of ruin (a feeling that leaves a 
man with a sickening heart, a white face, and 
trembling muscles)—that came over him when, the 
will being opened and read by the cold, unfeeling 
attorney, he found that the money upon which he 
had been relying to pay his debts, and leave him 
still a handsome remainder, was left, not to him, 
but to his half-sister, and that she whom he had 
loved the best, and whose welfare he had been so 
anxious to promote, had supplanted him. 
No mention was made of ~ at all, nor reason 
ey for the alteration made, which was known to 
ave taken place a very short time previous to the 
old man’s death. His very existence was ignored, 
and there was the plain, bare fact that not one 
penny of the money was his. 
That day he knew he was a ruined man, and with 


& heavy heart did he think of his wife and those | 


eight poor children at home, all unconscious of the 
miseries in store for them. Bitterly did he curse 


he formed to retrieve himself. Alas! those plans 
are of no avail when formed so late. 
He came home, not as his fond wife had antici- 


by | pated with a happy face, and a mind at ease, but 
os gd to look after his business (a tolerably good 


pre-occupied, and with a haggard care-worn ex- 
pression, which told her at the first glance that 
something had gone terribly wrong. ith a cold 


chill at her heart she waited till they were alone to 
question him, and when she heard the fatal news, 
(though little knowing how fatal it would be,) she 
could hardly persuade herself to believe that it was 
true. It isso hard to realise as quite gone from 
our grasp, what we have long thought of as our 
own. | 

She, poor thing, never dreamed that the loss of it 
implied ruin, absolute ruin; and not knowing how 
deeply her husband was involved, she endeavoured 
to console him as best she might, by telling him 
that they could do without riches, and that the 
income he derived from his business would be quite 
enough for them with a little retrenchment. 

He listening, tried to persuade himself that all 
would yet be right, that it must, that it should be 
so, forgetting that she was arguing in a room with 
the blinds of the windows that looked into the 
background of his debts, carefully drawn down. 
And so things went on for a little while, much as 
before, he only getting his affairs more *1d more 
involved, and living over a shell that might burst 
at any moment. If we would but look evil firmly 
in the face, instead of sneaking up to our very 
hearth place, it would often stop at our hall door. 
But at last came the grand crash. The house that 
their children had been born in, must be sold, all 
the household treasures they loved would pass into 
the hands of strangers, the vulgar crowd would 
come and touch, and handle the things they prized, 
their ruthless footsteps would desecrate the 
home in which they had passed so many happy 
hours. 

Honourable as a true man ever is, he gave up 
all, kept nothing back, not one favourite picture, or 
one pillow whereon to lay his head, nor scarce 
money enough to keep them from starvation, and 
thus he and his wife went forth,—he to begin the 
world again and face all its storms afresh, when 
already down the hill of life as far as the milestone 
of sixty, and his wife stunned by the blow, 
scarcely comprehending anything that passed around 
her. 

And then her jewels were pawned, and the 
children’s few presents of silver forks, and spoons 

iven on their birthdays, and the elder ones’ sav- 
ings in the bank, of which they had been so proud, 
were taken to buy them beds whereon to lie, and a 
crust of bread to put into their mouths. Alas! 
alas! that they the helpless, the innocent, should 
so suffer. 

His wife for many a long month never left her 
room, and when she did so it was with weakened 





the hour when he had leant upon the expectation 
of another’s gold, and as hope (the main spring of 
our lives, and yet oft how delusive a one!) once 








health. Those whom they had entertained at her 


_ house in the days of their plenty, and called friends, 
could not for very shame’s sake at once desert them, 
| _ &gain entered his soul, many were the plans which | but it was not long before they passed them coldly 
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by, or with that wonderful short-sightedness that 
comes upon people when they meet one whom they 
do not care to notice ; they did not see them. We 
have all so much more unto him that cometh 
into the assembly with a gold ring, wearing goodly 
apparel; and we are partial, an do often say to 
him that weareth the gay clothing, “ Sit thou here 
in a place,”’ and to the poor man, “ Stand 
thou there, or sit here under my footstool.” 

Nearly eight years had passed since the events 
that have just been recorded, when Amy stood 
upon the bridge, and gave utterance to those sad 
words. Poor girl, she was of a sensitive, highly-strung 
nature, and deeply had she felt her altered fortunes. 
Taken from school at ten years of age, of a quick 
temper, and a lively imagination, she had been left 
entirely to herself, and her fancy had run wild, and 
her feelings grown morbid, as each year the fact of 
her altered position in life came more home to her. 
Since she left school she had had no companions of 
her own age. Too proud to descend, those of her 
own rank, but better off in this world’s goods, took 
very little or no notice of her, and thus she was 
companionless, and was left alone more than was 
sind for her, to brood upon what was, and what 
might have been. 

lt was wonderful how she had picked up all 
she knew, for not an hour's schooling had she 
had since she Jeft Mrs. Goddard’s highly recom- 
mended seminary, for the entire finishing and com- 

lete building-up of the young lady mind, and with 

ut small aid from her father she could read French 
pretty well, knew a few Italian phrases, and as for 
the Histor of England, and the Heathen Mytho- 
logy, together with much more that is contained in 
oh Mangnall, she could have said them by heart, 
and was perhaps altogether almost as well-informed 
and clever, except in the showy accomplishments of 
painting, drawing, and playing a dashing fantasia 
on the piano-forte, as many young ladies when 
they leave a fashionable boarding-school. This was 
of course much owing to natural abilities, as well as 
to talents inherited from her father, and at the time 
we are writing of she was even teaching her two 
younger sisters. But Amy could not play a dashing 
fantasia, she could only play very, very moderately 
indeed, and this was a sore subject with her, for if she 
went out she felt ashamed that she could not do so, 
and dreaded the polite inquiry, “ Do you play, Miss 
Audeleye ?” or, “ Will you not play something, Miss 
Audeleye?”—for a young lady, who, in this musical- 





mad nineteenth century, cannot play on the piano- | 
forte, is looked upon as a very poor make-shift in the | 
feminine gender—and besides, her mother often | 
scolded her about it. Indeed, it was a daily occur- | 
rence, this scolding about practising, and caused Amy | 
many bitter thoughts, for the trials which had left | 
her mother with a weakened constitution had also | 
left her with an impaired temper, and she was often | 
far from judicious in her treatment of such a nature | 
as Amy’s, as we shall see by-and-by. | 


| sufficient to 


CHAPTER II. 
HOME VIEWS. 


In a moderate-sized room, looking into a small 
but still a rather pleasant garden, at about half. 
past nine o'clock in the morning, sat Amy, at g 
table covered with books and slates, endeavouring 
to instruct her younger sisters, Alice and Kate. 
Alice aged “ eleven and a half,” as she herself ex. 
pressed it, and Kate, just turned ten. Two little 
unruly uppish children as need be; the youngest 
her mother’s pet, and consequently, considering 
herself much superior to the sister, who was striving 
to teach her young idea the way in which it should 
go, a way evidently not much to her taste, as she 
took tolerably good care to show, by every possible 
means, thereby increasing the trouble of her pre- 
ceptress, and trying her temper to the utmost. 

They were both of them quite aware of the ad- 
vantages of their situation, and they knew that if 
they could once get their sister Amy into a passion, 
their mother would interfere in their behalf, take 
their part, scold Amy, and then very likely they 
should not have to say any more lessons at all that 
day, as Amy would most probably go away, and say 
that she would never hear them another lesson 
again ; a threat she had more than once held out, 
and one which they heartily wished she would 
carry into execution, for they “ hated lessons,” and 
“it would be so nice to have nothing to do all day 
but to play at gentlemen and ladies.” 

“ Now, Alice,” said Amy, after a iittle while, 
‘come and practise your new tune.” 

“IT shan’t,” replied Alice, “ for I hate practising, 
and I can’t bear music, and I wish there was no 
such thing as a piano in the world.” 

“TI do not care what you hate; and you area 
naughty child,’’ was the reply. “I desire you to 
come directly.” 

“You desire, indeed, and who are you?” was 
asked in scornful derision. 

“T will set you a lesson, miss, if you do not take 
care,’ said Amy. 

“If you do, I shall not learn it. Mamma said 
we need not, the last time you set us one.” 

“Well, come and say your spelling first with 
Katey, and then we wil) see who will be master.” 

‘‘] do not know it,” said Katey, a pert, bright- 
eyed little monkey. 

“Then you are a naughty, idle child,’ rejoined 
her sister. 

“Ob, don't you talk, for mamma says you do 
nothing all day long.” 

“ Hold your tongue, or I will box your ears!” 
said Amy, whose anger was now beginning to rise 
(for the child had touched a sore point). 

“ Ha, ha!’’ laughed both in a scornful chorus. 
“ You box our ears, indeed, 1 should like to see 

ou—””’ 
we There, then!’’ said Amy, as she gave them 
each a slight pat with the palm of her hand, scarcely 
ave brushed off a fly, had one been 
there. 

They both of them set up a vociferous crying, 
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and away went Katey to “tell her ma’,” who was in 
the kitchen, superintending the culinary arrange- 
ments for dinner. 

“Ma’,” said the child, yelling her loudest, 
“ Amy’s been boxing my ears, and she has made 
my head ache, and 1 cannot learn any more lessons 
to-day. She is so cross”’ 

“Come here, my pet,” replied the fond, foolish 
mother; “ she shall not hit you, and I will go and 


| geold her ;” hearing which consolatory words, the 
| child’s face brightened directiy, and she left off 


erying, for her object had been gained. 
“Amy, how dare you hit the children?”’ said 
Mrs. Audeleye, coming into the parlour, where 


_ Amy was sitting, heated from the effects of the 


kitchen fire, and a recent administration of a slight 
“rowing” to the maid-of-all-work ; ‘how dare you hit 
the children? Your temper is unbearable. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. You do nothing 
all day long, whilst I inay work my skin off my 
bones, and get no thanks either.” 

“JT did not hit her hard enough to have hurt a 
fly,”’ rejoined Amy, “ besides ” 

“Oh! nonsense,” broke in the mother, “the 
child would not have said you hurt her if you had 
not. You might make them stupid for life, knock- 
ing them about in that way, and they shall not be 
hit by you. Here am I slaving all day long and 
you sit like a fine lady doing nothing.” 





another commandment, ‘‘ Honour thy father and 
thy mother,” not that I would take from the rever- 
ence, the obedience, the filial piety due to parents, 
from every child ; no, far, far from it, rather would 
I enhance, if possibie, the holy beauty of filial love, 
but too often a parent will correct a child, not 
with judgment but in anger, and then the anger 
will lead him to speak sometimes an undeserved 





word, or an unjast reproach, and these things 


_when it should have been sorrowful and repentant. 
_There are so many who are ever ready to discuss 


| 


the affairs of the nation, and to find fault with its 
government, and spend many an hour in wrangling 
over men and measures, when if they would only 
remember that they are themselves the almost 
despotic head of a little miniature kingdom of their 
own, whose interior management and arrangement 
it would be well for them to study, how much 
| better would it be. If they would only leave the 
nation to its rulers, and deeply ponder the all-im- 
portant home question, and learn to form its 
government and its governor, upon the best princi- 
eee well would it be for them, and many a 

ouseliold would greatly profit thereby. But a man 
too often enters his kingdom and assumes the 
reins of government without one such thought 
_ entering his head, and while finding fault with the 








And thus | government of a large machine, and the ruling of 


she went on for several minutes, at the end of | a mighty people, forgets that his own house requires 


which time Amy had silently left the room, and | 


retreated to her own chamber. 

Mrs. Audeleye was much to be pitied, for it was 
hard work to do for all that family of children, 
and only one servant to help, and she really had 
many worries and anxieties. 


and inferior, the excruciating quality of nagging at 


her children, and at Amy more especially, who | 


was not by any means her favourite. The fact 
was that he did not understand Amy’s character 


at all, and she would talk a¢ the poor thing for ten | 
minutes ata time, till at last, unable to endure it 
any longer, especially as in this case when she felt | 
that she was in the right, Amy would go up to. 


her own room feeling sullen and ill-used, and not 


appear again for some hours. 
Oh! if mothers only knew what a mistake this 


nagging is, if they. only knew how it gradually | 
hardens the heart instead of softening it, and 
almost deadens it to even seasonable words of re- | 


tem. they would surely refrain. How much 
etter to reason, to speak kindly, than to keep on 
in one incessant strain, of bitter reproach, and 
invective—not stopping to find out who is in the 
right, and who in the wrong, but blindly taking 
the side of, too often, the guilty party, and suffer- 
ing the innocent to be wrongfully blamed. 

“Ye fathers, provoke not your children towrath,” 
are the words of Saint Paul, and it seems to me 
that very often parents have need to be reminded 
of them; not that I would forget that there is also 


Her temper had been | 
sorely tried and spoiled, by what she had under-— 
gone in the last few years, and she unfortunately | 
possessed, with many another woman both superior | 


setting in order. 

It is astonishing how little friendly intercourse 
there is existing between parents and children, 
when there ought to be so much. Itis seldom 
that you find a son making a confidant of his 
father, telling him all his plans for the future, his 
hopes, his wishes, his difficulties. Still less would 
you find him telling him his love affairs. Nor a 
daughter telling her hopes and fears, her pleasures 
and disappointments, to a mother. And yet who 
so natural? Who so near and dear? Who so 
likely to take an interest in it all? No, there 
seems to be an invisible, yet strong barrier which 
often makes us hide our emotions, our thoughts, 
and feelings from those who are nearest and dearest 
to us, those who have most probably felt it all 
before. The parent does not invite the confidence 
—the child shrinks from giving it, lest it might 
seem ridiculous, and so he seeks another friend, 
into whose ear to pour out all his happiness or his 
grief, and the father and mother come to be the 
last friend thought of, so true is it as a clever con- 
temporary writer has observed that, 


“ Our daily familiar life is but a hiding of ourselves 
from each other, behind a screen of trivial words and 
deeds ; and those who sit with us at the same hearth, 
are often the farthest off from the deep human soul 
within us, full of unspoken evil and unacted good.” 





| And there was Amy brooding in her own room 
_over the anger she had called down upon her head, 
_when she had been trying so hard to do her best, 
and make the children learn. She did not cry. No, 
a sort of justified pride kept her from that, and she 


rankle in a young heart, and it feels sore and angry, © 
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walked up and down her small bed-room, striving to 
eo down the tears that were really in her heart. 

t is so hard to be blamed when we have been am 
to do right, and to find that far from being credite 
with any good, only a bad mark is put down against 
us. Amy was of a highly sensitive, impassioned, 
and imaginative, but, withal, noble nature, having 
many faults mingled with many good qualities. As 
we have said, she was highly imaginative, and much 
given to a sort of thoughtful pensive dreaming, and 
not having any exact work allotted to her, she 
was in the habit of spending much of her time in 
watching the fleecy clouds sliding onwards in the 
blue heavens, or the rain, as it pattered against the 
windows, and building many castles in the air. 
And now that the dreadful past had been gone by 
some years, and Mrs. Audeleye now and then went 
again into society, she found that other young 
ladies played and sang, and were much more accom- 
plished than her own daughter; and forgetting 
that Amy had been removed from school at ten 

ears of age, she constantly reproached her for not 
thlon equally well up to the requirements of society, 
a reproach which gents felt bitterly. And so, living 
for ever at home, seldom if ever going out, never 
seeing any one beyond a relation or two, or a stray 
man of business who came to see her father, never 
having any change, she had grown dissatisfied and 
morbid, and had passed from change to change of 
nade till she had ceased almost to care for any- 
thing, and thought within herself that it could not 
be so very hard to die. 

Sad thought for one so young, but there is such 
a thing as mental sickness as well as bodily sick- 
ness. 

Poor child, she had no one to love, no one to 
speak a word of sympathy or pity, or give her a 
word of praise in season. The besoin d’aimer isa 
want we all more or less possess, but with Amy it 
was a pressing need, and the rich waters of her 
affection not flowing in their natural channel, home 
affections and home duties, so fully as they, per- 
haps, should have done, her heart yearned for some 
kind breast upon which to pour itself forth. Per- 
haps none of you, my readers, have ever known this 


feeling? Perhaps you have, and if so, you have | 


also known, I earnestly trust, the ineffable bliss of 
finding a friend. 


Her father and mother did not mean to be un- 


kind, but there were many to engross their atten- | thirty years old, but his face had a certain care- 


tion, and they were occupied with the cares and | worn expression which made him look nearly ten 


troubles of life, and did not perceive that their | 
daughter was ill in mind, that bes wanted rousing, | 


and a little excitement. Yes, excitement, for a 
little is good for every one now and then, and helps, 
with other things, to act as oil wherewith to grease 
the wheels of life and rub off its rust. 

About five o'clock in the day, Mr. Audeleye 
came home and said to his wife— 


to play chess with me. 

agreeable to you ?”’ 
“Well,” said Mrs. Audeleye, not wishing to tell 

a tarradidil, for we all know that ladies in general, 


I hope it will not be dis- 








ee 


(and not unreasonably either), have a hatred of chess, 


as being an unsociable, disagreeable sort of inflic. 
tion ; “ well, who is it ?” 


“ Why,” replied Mr. Audeleye, “to tell you the | 


truth, it is a new acquaintance that I have made. 


A Mr. Lockhart, a gentleman who has just come i 


to assist Mr. Reynolds in his school.” 


“Oh! one of the under masters, you mean, I | 


suppose,” responded Mrs. Audeleye. “Is it that 
curious-looking one we saw at church on Sunday ?” 


“ Yes, he has not been at the school long, and I 


hear that he is a clergyman, too, but of that I am 


not certain. At all events, he seemed a very gentle- | 


manly sort of fellow.” 

“ And pray how did you become acquainted?” 
asked Mrs. Audeleye. 

“ Why, [ was walking just now with Mr. Rey. 
nolds, and the conversation happened to turn upon 
him, and just then we met him, and Mr. Reynolds 
introduced him, thinking that we might form a 
source of mutual amusement to each other.” 

“ What time will he come?” said his wife, rising 
to leave the room. 

‘“ About seven, he said,”’ replied Mr. Audeleye. 

And at seven he came. Cunliffe Lockhart was a 
man whom once having known, one would not 
easily forget. He was one that would leave an 
impression upon the tablets of your memory, and 
that not in wax either. 

Very tall was he, and thin, with a pale face, a 
forehead that stood out in bold relief, with several 
little hillocks, which phrenologists call bumps, rising 
in it here and there, and searching yet tender eyes, 
with a dark line of brow above, stretching from 
one to the other without any division, forming a 
sort of bordering to the high classical forehead. 
The principal feature in the man, however, if fea- 
ture it may be called, was his shoulders, which 
struck you directly you saw him, and seemed to 
impress you with some vague idea of you scarce 
knew what. They were high, indeed they might 
be said to be very high, and yet they did not give 
any appearance of ungainliness or deformity to his 
figure, but had a kind of protecting, yearning look 
with them, as if they were for ever seeking some- 
thing to press to the heart, which, phantom like, 
for ever eluded their grasp, and, together with the 
slightly bent head and neck, seemed rather an 
added grace. In reality, he was not more than 


years more. 

You felt directly your eyes rested upon him 
that he was not an ordinary man, that there was 
something about him which lifted him above the 


_ ordinary level, that there was something more than 


ordinary within him. You could not but per- 


ceive that there must be a depth of intense, un- 


_fathomable feeling in the soul, of which those dark, 
“ Ellen, a gentleman is coming here this evening | 


tender eyes were the mirrors, and that deep rolling 


voice the key-note, and that behind that full fore- 


head, with its dark arching brows, there was a 
power of intellectuality which must, perforce, com- 


mand respect. 
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Yet he bore himself hke other mortals, never 
seeking to impress you with any superiority, never 
striving to show off any superior knowledge, never 
saying or seeming to say by any peculiarity, “ I am 
something different to the common run of mankind, 
look at me.’’ One’s only wonder was, at finding 
such a man in such a place—that is, under master 
or usher, at a grammar school in a country town. 

The Reverend Mr. Reynolds, B. D., had a large 
school of some sixty or seventy boys, who in their 
trencher caps, with himself and two ushers in the 
full glory of both cap and gown, made a sufficiently 
imposing show as they marched two and two, to 
church on a Sunday. 

Mr. Reynolds was a single man, but he possessed 
the advantage of a sister, who not only kindly 
consented to live with him, but also to manage 
his household affairs, a management of no small 
labour when sixty young gentlemen, full of mischief 
and daring, have to be washed for, and mended for, 
and kept in required decency. But Miss Reynolds 
was assisted in her management by a most“ superior 
oom a sort of semi-housekeeper, ‘who had 

nown better days,” who, assisted by less superior 
commodities under her, in the shape of housemaid, 
cook, etc., contrived to get through the day’s work, 
and leave Miss Reynolds with a sufficiency of spare 
time to indulge in peculiarities. But of these 
more anon. 

Miss Reynolds was a lady who no doubt rather 
dreaded the census taking, as revealing her age, and 
regarded that affair as “a nasty prying invention 
of the men.”’ 

If we might dare to hazard a guess at her age 
we should whisper—bear it not on your wings, oh 
ye breezes, waft,it not afar, ye winds—that she was 
somewhat over forty, say forty-five. 

Her brother had only been too glad to secure 
Mr. Lockhart as an usher, but there had been one 
drawback, he would not consent to live or sleep at 
the School-house. On this point he had been firm. 
He must have separate lodgings of his own, for 
which he gave no reason, but to which, after a great 
deal of arguing, Mr. Reynolds consented—there 
was One other drawback to him in Miss Reynolds’s 
estimation, and that was his excessive reserve, and 
his apparent determination never to be drawn into 
any society. 

He had not been much more than a month at the 
school when we hear of him as going to play chess 
with Mr. Audeleye. A departure from his general 
line of conduct, which set all the curiosity in Miss 
Reynolds’s composition a-light, in a perfect flare up 
as it were, of wonder and amazement, to know what 
could have induced him to so alter his mind about 


“ going out,” athing which he had told her he made | 


a point of never doing—* from a sense of duty” she 
fe t sure she had heard him say under his breath, 
as if to himself. In what that sense of duty con- 
sisted she longed to find out. 

The moment that he entered the room, at Mr. 
Audeleye’s, Amy recognised in him the man who 
had spoken to her on the bridge, and who must 
have overheard, (indeed she had felt at the time 
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that he had overheard) the words she that day 
uttered, and it was with downcast eyes, and a little 
nervous trembling of her fingers, that she put her 
hand into his. Just one gentle touch he gave it, 
but she could not help but look at him. She felt 
her eyes magnetically drawn to his, and looking up 
saw him regarding her witha wistful, pitying gaze, 
but then a something seemed to come over him, 
and the light went out of his eyes, and he sat down 
immediately to the game, and scarcely moved or 
spoke all the evening after, and when he left, Amy 
merely had a bow. 

She went to bed that night feeling very restless, 
and thinking the evening had been very stupid, and 
Mr. Lockhart might have been more talkative, ay, 
or even, perhaps, more polite. Yet somehow or 
other she felt dissatisfied with herself, and after all 
he had been polite. But then what could he think 
of her for having said such words as he had heard ? 
And she wished he would come again and then she 
would do something to find out what he did think, 
or try and remove the impression. And the next 
morning she awoke with a sensation as of something 
having happened, and the day seemed very dull and 
long. And more especially dull did it seem, when 
her two eldest brothers who had received an invita- 
tion to a party, that evening, dressed and went out, 
and the children having gone to bed she was left to 
a quiet evening’s work. Now Amy seldom, indeed 
never, went to any of these parties, not because she 
did not like going out, on the contrary, she was fond 
of pleasure, and longed to see something of the 
world and of life, though after all there was not 
much to be seen of either in the quiet country 
town in which she lived, but—well, the reasons why 
she did not go out to these parties shall be dis- 
covered in the next chapter. 


- 


CHAPTER III. 
SOCIETY AT MUMBLES. 
(Sui generis. ) 


Society at Mumbles was most certainly of its 
own kind, peculiar, but it could hardly be said that 
those who lived in it were in any way peculiarly 
blessed, and happy; nor, perhaps, were they indi- 
vidually peculiar at all, but exceedingly like other 
mortals. It was the amalgamation which was 
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peculiar and incongruous. The grouping of a raw 
‘turnip with a peach; not that rae are to be 
despised, far from it, but though they are each 
| destined to minister to man’s inner man, still, it is 
_at different times that we prefer to partake of each 
delicacy. We prefer our turnips with the roast 
meat, and the peaches with the after-dinner port. 
We place the turnips in the vegetable dish, whilst 
we consider the peaches entitled to the superior 
ornamentation of the dessert dish. In society, 
however, it is strange how often we meet with the 
|turnip in the dessert dish, and the peach in the 
vegetable dish, and so long as Mr. Turnip has 
golden leaves, his right to place himself among the 
_ peaches is never questioned. 
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Mumbles was a town which rejoiced in trade, 
and a back very few but traders existed 
therein. Perhaps there might have been a lawyer, 
and a doctor, besides the man, who held the 
rank of gentlemen, but the other inhabitants for- 
merly consisted almost entirely of traders, many of 
whom had risen from an humble origin and worked 
their way from men to masters. The generality of 


these le were ignorant enough, and cared for 
little beyond smoking their pipe and discussing 
their bargains at an alehouse, whilst their wives 


went out to tea at each other’s houses, there to talk 
scandal, and be fetched home by Betty the maid, 
duly furnished with cloak, pattens, and lantern. But 
gradually as the march of intellect walked on with 
its rapid strides, there came lights to lighten these 
Gentiles. There came a railroad—and a grand dif- 
fuser of knowledge and ideas is a railroad. With 
it came many new people into the town—new 
people who, of course, thought scorn of the old 

ple. There came, too, a new vicar, an opposition 
awyer, an opposition doctor, and at last, ¢wo op- 
position doctors. Here came also a clergyman to the 
grammar-school; and last of all, the old castle, which 
stood partially in the town and partially out of it, 
was newly done up, painted, papered, and gilded, 
and a country family came to ha in it. Thus was 
Mumbles invaded, civilized, and regenerated. New 
notions, new ways, new ideas sprang up; whilst the 
old ideas, with the old people, began gradually to 
die out. These of the old people who were left, 
and who were better off and more disposed to go 
with the times, gave their sons and daughters better 
educations, and these in their turn becoming rich, 
nes rac | their wealth a certain position in the 
regenerated society ipoaien though, en parenthése, 
was a word never dreamt of in the dark ages of 
Mumbles, when nobody ever aspired to being 


better than their neighbours). But even those who | called cunning, as could not be surpassed. 


had grown rich had, as people always have, poor | 


relations (verily poor relations are a scourge) who 
would not become civilized, but who persisted in 





remaining poor, to the intense disgust of their | 


more wealthy relatives, who wished them, very | flatter, and, did occasion require, she could show 


It is a | 


naturally, at the bottom of the Red Sea. 
bore to be related to a pork-butcher or a toll-gate- 
keeper, who live in the same town as our more 


noble selves, and pursue their calling under our | 


aristocratic noses. Most of the rich people in 
Mumbles had such poor relations, who owned with 
themselves One common name and one common 
grandfather, who, probably, was very common 
indeed, and so it was not remarkable to hear some 
one who was not admitted to the more select circles, 
say, with a toss of the head and a curl of the lip, 
“And pray who is he? or she?” “His father 
only kept a little public-house,” and “Her mo- 
ther’s sister is married to Jones, who keeps the 
shop.” 
Ah! well, people will be :ll-natured. 


Now, in Mumbles there was The Set. By the 


term Set must be understood, the ¢/ite of Mumbles. 
The Set included all who were people of any con- 
sequence 


in the town, or at least those who 





_and whom to put down. 





were members of it, considered themselves the 
only people of any consequence. Of course 
this set was limited, for some of the people were 
too vulgar to be admitted, and others, by ill luck 
or the force of cireumstances, came to be excluded 
and then, of course, the So and So’s “could not 
think of visiting the Smiths,” and the Smiths ip 
their turn turned up their noses at the Brown. 
smiths. The outsiders looked on and secret} 
admired and envied, or were supposed to admire 
and envy, but openly made a point of ridiculing 
the Set. 

The Queen of The Set was a Mrs. Grimsley, the 
wife of a lawyer, one of the new people by whom 
Mumbles had been civilized, invaded,and regenerated. 
Very genteel people were the Grimsleys. No poor re- 
lations hovered in their wake, and although people 
did say that she was the daughter of—a tally-shop- 
keeper was it ? or a marine-store dealer ? and even 
hinted that her mother was no better than she 
should be, it was only what people said. There 
existed no proof, and certainly her manners were 


grazioso in the extreme, and surely that ought to 


go for something. Very meek and subdued was 
Mrs.Grimsley the good. Noundueenergy marked her 
utterance, no gesticulation accompanied her enun- 
ciation, no Vehemence of manner was ever seen in 
her. No; the proprieties reigned in absolute sway 
over her. She was one of their most devoted 
worshippers. Daily and hourly she knelt before 
their shrine, and offered incense thereat. Her 
voice was tuned down to the very gentlest pianis- 
simo, and all her words were delivered in the most 
melodious accents, “‘ How do you do-oo”’ would fall 
from her lips in such a sweet andante, with a minim 
rest upon the last syllable, that the hearer would 
pass, enchanted with the siren sounds. And then 
she possessed such an amount of what her enemies 
Her 
admirers called it tact and good breeding. For in- 
stance, she knew perfectly well whom to play up to, 
She could be sweet, and 
agreeable, and condescendingly polite. She could 


that she possessed an amount of centrifugal force 
which was cutting in its effects. She knew to 
whom it was necessary, for her husband’s interest, 
to be affable, and yet not intimate, and like an ex- 
perienced chess-player she carefully studied herevery 
move before she played it. She was considered by 
some to have a Madonna-like expression of face, 
but ah! good Mrs. Grimsley as she was, I fear 
there was a little Satan lurking in the corners of 
those mild eyes. 

She had, as became a loving wife and a dutiful 
subject, brought into the world a son, and as be- 
came a zealous worshipper of the proprieties, a 
young daughter also, who was, of course, to be 

rought up to reverence these goddesses, and 
become in due time their willing nymph. With 
these young people, however, who at the time we 
are writing of were in a state of progression, we 
shall have little to do, but they are mentioned just 
to show how good a wife and subject Mrs. Grimsley 
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| gas. She knew better than to hamper her husband 
| witha large family. = 
She wished, and strove hard, to unite gentility 
_ with business; that is to say, she desired to bring 
| ist possible to her husband's mill, without 
- jn the least detracting from herself as a person who 
only visited the best people, and to give every 
_ feminine her due, she really did, in a Machiavellian 
- point of view, deserve credit for the diplomacy she 
| displayed. It was awkward though, sometimes, it 
must be confessed, that business and gentility 
union. The red tape and the office zeal, as per- 
_ gonified by somebody who was not in The Set, did 
not look well in the drawing-room, and upon one 
- oceasion one of her aristocratic friends was heard 
to say, (when one young man, a client whom Mrs. 
_ Grimsley had been obliged to ask, had danced 
gather too often with the before-mentioned aristo- 
 erat’s daughter,) that “she wondered Mrs. Grimsley 
should have such a set of men.’’ Also, when the 
dissenting doctor, who was a snob, but who had 
saved money, took it into his head to marry, and 
send Mrs. Grimsley cards, what could Mrs. Grimsley 
do but call and invite them to dinner, although 
such a proceeding was not at all en régle—but then 
you see, he would be such a good client. 

To return to her husband’s mill, it was supposed 


by many not to have very much to grind, and the | 


rofane vulgar had even been known to shake their 

eads and wonder how it was that “ they could give 

so many parties, and do as they did.” 

Although we have spoken of Mrs. Grimsley as 
the queen of the set, we did so from an impartial 
point of view, but no doubt the other ladies in 
Mumbles, each and every one, thought themselves 
quite as good as Mrs. Grimsley, and would have 
laughed in scorn at the bare idea of considering 
her the supreme leader of ton in Mumbles. But 
we remembered how that she was under the eccle- 
siastical wing as it were, that is to say, she received 
the extreme unction and favour of the Vicar, who 
blessed her with the light of his countenance at 
her most select dinner parties, and otherwise 
elected her for special benediction, and grace, by 
asking her to dinner when he had the Parks, and 
the Gandys, and the Castleburys, county families, 
the eréme de la créme of society, to which, even 
Mrs. Grimsley could hardly aspire to sip. 

Then both the Vicar’s young curates received 
special marks of her attention, and they, in their 
turn, were quite willing to give a certain air of 
sanctified propriety to her parties, by shadowing 
themselves forth thereat. 

Then, again be duly considered how that she 
visited the Gandys of the Castle, who were county 
people and kept their carriage and pair. Yes! 
actually visited them. Dined there once a year. 
And Mrs. Gandy had even been seen to leave a 
card at her house, which was always visible in the 
card dish above all the others. 

Now what other lady in Mumbles visited the 
Gandys? Who besides the good, the ineffably 
genteel Mrs. Grimsley in all Mumbles, had ever 
arrived at that crowning point of felicity and proud 


———— 
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eminence, of actually dining at the Castle; waited 
upon by a butler, a footman, and a page into the 
bargain, and all the dishes handed round, while the 
dessert was aristocratically smilin you in the 
face upon the table. What other lady in Mumbles 
was ever seen to ring at the Castle Lodge-gate ? 
What other lady could claim the honour of bowing 
to the Gandy carriage as it passed ? 

No, there was no other lady in Mumbles that 
did visit the Gandys, and therefore if for no other 
reason was Mrs. Grimsley queen of the set. 

It was Mrs. Grimsley who set the fashion in 
party giving. It was Mrs. Grimsley who in mild 
and gentle words superintended the decoration of 
the Church at Christmas, and. even made her own 
pou wreath for the altar. It was Mrs. Grims- 

ey whose opinion was asked about the new altar 
cloth ; and when a public ball was to be given by 
the Mumbles Rifle Volunteer Corps, every one 
asked, ‘Is Mrs. Grimsley going?’ “ Will Mrs. 
Grimsley go?”’ although of course, “they were 
not going to take their cue from her.”” And when 
it was known that Mrs. Grimsley would vouchsafe 
to go, every lady then felt that she too might 
venture with perfect security, although there 
“would be such a mixture,” and the ironmongery 
young ladies were going, and the saddlery young 
ladies were going, and the millinery young ladies 
were going, ay, and even “our own baker’s daugh- 
ter’’ (whose brother was a full private in the 
Corps) would be there. 

Great was the excitement that prevailed, as an 
archway was erected outside the Town Hall. 
Awful the alarm lest, after all, Mrs. Grimsley should 
not be there, and that the mixture should thereby 
be over-powering. Mrs. Captain Cassell it was 
known would not be there, for as one of the Com- 
mittee said, with a mixture of facetiousness and 
regret, alludiug to certain delicate reasons, “She 
would be otherwise engaged.” 

Behold the time of assembling arrives. <A thou- 
sand lights gleam from the windows of the hall. 
Laurels and evergreens tastefully adorn the walls. 
| The church flag is bung at one end of the room, 
/and bayonets, formed into a star, glisten beneath. 
_An amateur sentry is placed at the door. The 
_ faces of those who are not going gaze eagerly from 
| the windows of the houses opposite the Assemb| 
_ Room, and now, hark! the roll of wheels is wre 
_and the first fly drives up, and all strain eagerly to 

catch a glimpse of the fair occupant. Then more 
fiys drive y. and deposit their fair burdens, and 
still more flys drive up and deposit their share 
of the crinoline and white satin shoes, and after, 
two private carriages, one of which gives forth 
Capt. Cassell and a friend, and the other the sisters 
of a young man who greatly desires to be an 
ensign, and then comes Mrs. Grimsley, chastely 
leaning on the arm of Mr. Grimsley, who conducts 
_ her, bowing right and left, in imitation of that most 
gracious Lady, our Sovereign, to the top of the 
room. There seating herself in state she receives 
the “ How do you do’s’’ of her familiars, the bows 
of more distant acquaintance, and the glances of 
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the aforesaid ironmongery young ladies, and saddlery 
young ladies, and millinery young ladies. But she 
does not dance. She is “ too unwell this evening ” 
—oh! iece of wisdom! oh! most wonder- 
ful stroke of policy! But I trust—oh! good Mrs. 
Grimsley—that when you kneel so humbly down 
upon yourcushion in church, you donot utterly forget 
that “ white lie,” so oft repeated in this single night. 

When Mr. Audeleye failed, and it became known 
throughout the town in which he had been held in 
such high respect, that he was a ruined man, much 
lifting up of hands, and turning up of eyes took 
place, and many real, and many false words of regret 
were uttered. 

And when it became known that in consequence 
of the shock received, Mrs. Audeleye lay very ill, 
then went Mrs. Grimsley, the good, with words of 
solace and comfort, and empty consolation; and 
offers of service, such as they were. Then went, too, 
Mrs. Blackley, the Vicar’s wife, and she tendered 
much help, which could not be accepted, and many 
regrets which were unavailing. 

In the first burst of the calamity, these people, 
and many others, who had professed themselves 
friends, and been intimate at the house in the time 
of prosperity, could not at once desert and shun 
them; but when the nine days’ wonder was over, 


. when a year, two, and three years were passed, and 


the thing had grown into a matter of course, then 
these most Christian ladies gradually ceased their 
offers of service, their words of consolation. And 
as time went on, Mrs. Grimsley, the good, by 
degrees extended the period of her calls to three, 
to six months, and even a year, until at last that 
delightfully inane process ceased altogether. 

Mrs. Blackley, too, as became the wife of a clergy- 
man, could not, of course, visit such poor degraded 
people, and her visits likewise from being like unto 
the proverbial visits of angels, few and far between, 
became less than none; See very bows being per- 
formed upon a stiff-necked principle, and at the 
very freezing point of civility. Truly these ladies 
were wise in their generation, for what is the use of 
knowing poor people who cannot visit and give re- 
turn dinners ? Nor willl say that they were unlike 
a vast many more ladies and gentlemen in this our 
country of England, or throughout the whole world ; 
for who can help liking rich people and looking 
coldly upon poor people? The lusts of the flesh 
are with countless numbers, horses, carriages, 
footmen, and a large income, and the god whom we 
have set up, and worship, is a golden god. 

Nor can we wonder that the Vicar (so was he 
termed by The Set) should very often be looking 
upon the ground when Mr. or Mrs. Audeleye passed 
him, and have failed to see them, or seeing them 
should pass them with a coldly polite bow, when a 
few months before there would have been hand- 
shaking, and kind inquiries, and all the polite 
etceteras of such warm-hearted friends. You see 
having the “cure of souls” does not necessitate 
(asin the cure of bodies) the knowing each indi- 
vidual personally, and endeavouring to administer 
from the great Spiritual medicine chest, the right 








———ns | 


tonic or antidote to each particular case; but it 


on] uires the gathering together of the pati 
pan i eek and the wholes administration a. 
spiritual black draught to all the sufferers indis. 
criminately. No further attention is required 
except that the patient duly take the “ mixture as 
before,” every Sunday. That ecclesiastical proverb, 
too, about the church not holding your friends when 
rich, and the pulpit sufficing to do so when poor, is 
very apt, and applicable very often, to those who 
officiate in churches and puipits. 

“Do good unto thyself,” said the Psalmist of old, 
and men will think well of thee, to which each 
succeeding generation has, in the most emphatic 
manner, said and acted, Amen. 

Now Mrs. Grimsley was a giver of evening 
parties—select, musical, and, not seldom, slow; 
for though the refreshment was good, the supper 
elegant, and no awkward hitch ever occurred, (as 
sometimes it does occur in the best regulated 
families,) though the curates were there, and 
clothed in all the sanctity of the Church, heavily 


endeavoured to become else than wall - flowers; | 


though the Longmans were there, and the Greys 


and the very pick of the Mumbles set were assem- | 


bled, still, somehow or other the thing would not 
go, the draught would not effervesce, but persisted 
in remaining flat as dishwater, notwithstanding a 
duet for pianoforte and flute, from Mr. and Mrs. 
Grimsley, and a feeble attempt all round at the 
chough and crow: when—hooray! Mr. Grimsley 
suddenly and accidentally discovered that Charles 
and Robert Audeleye (by this time grown to young 


men) could sing. At the very next party they had | 


the honour to be invited, and went. 


Ushered into the drawing-room, and Mrs. Grims- — 


ley having mellifluously uttered the usual “ How 
do you do-o ?” with the usual minim rest, and fur- 
thermore, having graciously inquired, “Is Mrs. 


Audeleye well?” tea and coffeewere solemnly handed | 
round, and then Mr. Grimsley politely asked Miss — 


Grey, “ Would not you play us something ?” and 
Miss Grey having played a something amidst & 
painful hush, and received the ‘Thank you;” 
“ Very pretty ;” “Oh! thank you, Miss Grey,” 
of the anything but grateful guests, Charles Aude- 
leye was asked to sing, and that proving a success, 


he and his brother sang a duet together, and then | 


some glees were tried, and the ice being broken, 
people became more at their ease. 
his party being decided to be much more 
agreeable than its progenitors, and the Audeleyes 
being found to be very gentlemanly young men, 
and, moreover, greatly conducing to the amusement 
of her guests, and make her party go off allegro 
spirituoso, instead of molto legato, Mrs. Grimsley 
was fain to be condescending enough to invite them 
to all future meets of the kind, save and except to 
the more select dinner-parties, when sometimes 
they would be asked to appear, like good children, 
at dessert. 
But never once did she ask Amy. No, charitable, 
good, innocent, Mrs. Grimsley could not extend 
her invites to this young girl, who naturally, like all 
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ung people of her age, would have liked to join 
_ jn the gaiety going on around her; and, of course, 
| since the supreme leader of the Mumbles Ton did not 
- youchsafe the light of her countenance unto her, so 
all the rest followed my leader, and Miss Audeley 
became tabooed. 


(To be continued.) 














A LEAF FROM THE UNPUBLISHED 
“DIARY OF MARTHA GLOVER.” 





Heattu—thou radiant child of the Almighty— 
_ how art thou mapa, neglected, and scornfully 
_ treated by those whom thou hast befriended !—how 
little art thou appreciated by those whom thou 
hast crowned with life’s greatest blessings, and 
tenderly nurtured with the ceaseless care of a 
shepherd, who carries his Jambs in his bosom !— 
and how often art thou like some fond parent, 
who fosters a tender child in its youth and help- 
lessness, till it has grown to manhood, and is then 
requited by ingratitude, and experiences the truth 
of “ how much sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
to have a thankless child.”’ 

If my whole heart’s language were turned into 
poems of rejoicings, I would sing thy praises con- 
tinually ; 1 would call upon “my soul and all that 
is within me” to adore thee as the guardian saint 
—as the Penates of the fire-side—as the only 
invisible cord that binds families together indis- 
solubly. Thy temple is not like that at Delphos, 


where the responsive oracle is favourable or not, as | 


the applicant is invested with rank and power. 
There are no Eleusian mysteries to guard thy 
portals—no gilded, tinselled roads to thy abode— 
for money can neither buy thee, nor retain thy 
services. No modern Tetzel can control thee to 
suit his ‘“‘ indulgences.” Thou art now sporting 
with buoyant, bounding childhood; anon art 
frolicking with the heir of poverty, while the 
expectant of millions sighs for thy approach. 
When thou hast tarried till patience is entirely 
exhausted, no efforts will retain thee, even if made 
with the desperation of the dying miser, as he 
clutches at his bag of gold. When it is too late— 
irrevocably too late—when the Rubicon is passed 
—when even a pilgrimage to Mecca would not 


Methinks if every one whose heart and hopes 
have been wrecked by inattention to thy!precepts— 
so simple that a child who runs can understand 
them—could contribute a mite to erect a monu- 
ment to thy memory at every corner of the 
streets, one would speedily arise, vieing with the 
Pyramids of the Nile, which would remind all of 
the imperious necessity of obeying thy injunce- 
tions, so practical, and teeming with such vast 
importance, and all mankind would hail thee as 
the benefactor of the race, “an angel entertained 
unawares.”’ Without thy kind ministrations, life is 
one discordant, wailing note; but with thy aid and 
presence, sunbeams dance along the walls of the 
humblest peasant’s home, to sweeten his daily toil 
and incessant labours. 

Had I never seen thee, Katy Graves, thy 
bewitching curls and sparkling eyes, and known thy 
history, then had I never, perhaps, penned from 
my heart the above reflections. In the winter of 
18 Katy returned from a_boarding-school, 
with all the peculiar notions that so often imper- 
ceptibly gather in a young girl’s brain, like cobwebs 
in the corners of a would-be neat housewife’s 
chambers, to greet her father, who had sojourned 
abroad for many years.- He could hardly credit 
his senses to see the young creature, whom he had 
left a wayward child, now expanding into woman- 
hood. It was life-like, and, I suppose, very 
natural, that the pent-up feelings of years should 
burst forth as an obstructed torrent, and be con- 
centrated on his only daughter, and that she 
should turn from the faithful being who had given 
her a home, and, as far as possible, supplied the 
place of a father and mother, to lavish the wealth 
of her affection on the father whom she remem- 
bered as one who had never chided her derelic- 
tions, but had indulged her in every childish 
| caprice. 

“ Father, grandmamma is perpetually teasing my 
life out of me, when I am home from school, about 
my health. She says that 1 must not go out of the 
house without wearing thick shoes or India rubbers, 
and I don’t want to have feet as big as Goliath’s,” 
said Katy, laughing, one day. 

‘© well, grandma’ is old, and has forgotten that 
she was once a young and buoyant girl like you, 
Katy ; but never mind what she says, enjoy your- 
self to the fullest extent.” 

“T can’t be young but once, and I might as well 
enjoy myself whileI can. One of these days, when 
I get settled down to be an old woman, I will 








suffice to recall thee—neither the ascetic tortures of | attend to such things, but, 


the monk, nor the inquisition—how many vain 


regrets and bitter self-reproaches for lost gi ie | 


tunities fill up the measure of existence! Place 


health in one scale, and a million of pounds in the | 


other; the latter would be as light as a feather, 
While the former would be as ponderous as ifon. 
Like the great and the good, thou art an 
honoured prophet among thine own; but while no 
friend may be near to chronicle thy last exit, still 


from thy ashes, Pheenix-like, arises adulatory epi- | 


taphs, monuments, and a magnificent sepulture. 


“¢ What's the use of sighing 
When time is on the wing !’” 

“Aha! it isan amusing thought that my Katy 
should ever become settled down—such an untam- 
able, wild creature—one might as well talk of 
taming a colt which had always run at large over 
the prairies,’ said the va dae father, as he 
proudly contemplated his beautiful daughter, whose 
eyes and hair were as black as a raven’s wing— 
“ Katy, I shall devote myself to your happiness, to 
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gratify your every wish ; I want to keep you ever 
oung, Thildlike, birdlike, a pet for me is my lone- 
leans I have tried to quench my undying yearn- 
ings for somebody to love me—but since I have 
returned to see you in your and loveliness, 
the whisperings of my heart ask again for love and 
devotion. How blank and cold would this world 
be without you, the only radiant sunbeam to 
brighten my path, my life’s only joy, the bright 
oasis in my desart heart.” 

The reader can easily eive who would exert 
the greatest influence, the fond, indulging father, 
or the anxious yet kind-hearted grandmamma. 

The evening of the day on which the above con- 
versation was held, was chillingly cold, but there 
was to bea grand entertainment, at which Katy 
and her father were invited. If we could have 
divested ourselves of the remembrance that the 
mercury had forgotten to rise, and that Katy was 
of mortal mould, we should have thought that she 
was a radiant angel, as she entered her grand- 
mamma’s room, attired in a thin white muslin robe, 
with short, tiny, apologetic sleeves, and no covering 
to the neck save nature’s bands of satin which she 
had stretched over the muscles, silk hose, wafer 
shoes, and flowers twined around her luxuriantly 
braided hair. Affectionate and confiding toa fault, 
she had come to kiss grandmamma “ good night,’ 
and even the old lady almost forgot her cautious- 
ness and forethought, and was fascinated by that 
weird-like enchantment that Katy could throw 
over almost every one, that they could not cross 
her wishes, so that she generally gained her point 
at home and at school. 

Turning to Katy’s father, she said, “ Does it not 
surprise you, a man of sense and judgment, to see 
girls, who ordinarily hover over the fire, dressed in 
thick merino, high in the neck, cold and chilly 
until a party or a ball is on the tapis, when they 
are alike unconscious of the cold or the exposures 
attendant on such excesses, and thus tamper, with 
seeming impunity, with their health and life. The 
thinnest gauze is then almost too thick a material 
for their attire, and they who wear warm velvet 
hats for a promenade, for the party seem to require 
only a net-like covering for the head, and when 
they return to their homes, the reaction comes, 
the excitement subsides, and the girl is half chilled 
till the next party. Ah!’’ sighed the good old 
lady, “times are not now as they were once when 
we wore thick shoes, homespun clothes, and if we 
had a frolic now and then, we went at seasonable 
hours and returned before morning.” 

“Well, grandmamma, when I get old J shall be 
so very particular, I shall have scattered all ‘my 
wild oats;’ and won’t I have my grand children to 
the mark? We'll see.” , 

“You know,” added her father, “that experi- 
ence only comes | trial and effort, and after all, 
experience is the best teacher. When Katy has 
attended parties two or three winters, I'll venture 
that she will become wearied of dissipation, and 
that she will learn wisdom of her grandmamma, who 

is such a perfect type and model of it.” 





f 
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“Thank you for the compliment; but youre. | 
member the fable of the little inquisitive fly who 
did not believe what its mother said when she told 
him not to go near the beautiful curling steam — 
rising from a dish. Its curiosity was excited, and 
its desires enhanced, by the prohibition, and it | 
approached nearer and nearer till it was drawn into | 
the boiling whirlpool and died. | 
“ Now, my darling, you know how I love you and | 
would willingly allow you every privilege in my 
power, every indulgence that can contribute to 
your real happiness, but your cough at night when © 


say more now, for I do not wish to mar your 
enjoyment this evening, by my croakings. Go and 
be happy, but do remember to wrap your thick 
shawl around you, before you take the night-air.” 

Katy and her father departed, and as grandmamma 
sat in her big arm chair, her cat sleeping quietly b 
her side, so deeply absorbed in thought, her book 
unopened in her lap, she would have been a sub- 
lime study for an artist. The reminiscences of 
other days and other scenes were evidently the 
pictures passing before her mental camera obscura, 
Her beautiful snow-white hair, such an orna- 
ment and “ crown of glory’ to the aged, shaded a 
brow on which Time’s fingers had lightly played, 
and showed plainly that it had once been a noble 
dome of thought: her voice had lingering traces of 
melody, which in early years had been the charm 
of her circle. In fact she was a dear old grand. 
mother. "Who has not loved and been fondled by 
just such a dear old grandmother ? 

It is a blessed reminiscence which “a 
loves to recall—she stands alone, like an old oa 
in the forest, with a distinct identity and per- 
sonality ; a noble being, who has faithfully fulfilled 
her mission in rearing her children and children’s 
children, and has overcome the asperities and 
frivolities of youth by maturity of reflection. She 
is the patient watcher at the bedside of her sick 
ones, the best friend of children, to whom they are 
indebted for many a gracious favour from the 


hough she may have been strict in the discipline 
of her own children, yet her heart gradually 
becomes softened, and she gives to them its warm 
side. 

May God bless all our dear old grandmothers, 
send good angels to comfort them in their troubles, 
and give to them good and grateful children and 
grand children ! 

Katy danced all night—the bright constellation 
around which many lesser lights revolved. In 4 
high state of excitement and hilarity, she left the 
over-heated apartments, forgetting her grand- 
mother’s faithful warnings, as though she were 
imperyious to the weather, When she arrived 
at home, her cheeks were flushed to a crimson, her 
eyes shone like stars in brilliancy, and she told of 
one and another engagement she had made, which 
would occupy her evenings for several weeks. 

“Why do you sigh?” said Katy, to her grand- 





mamma, who was still sitting in her chair, as she 


you are in bed, distresses me greatly. 1 will not | 


antry, and non-administration of the oil of birch. — 
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was toasting her feet at the fire. “ Are you not glad 


see me so very happy ?”’ 
ae Yes, darling ; but oh! take those big eyes 


- from me—they strike such a sad chord in my soul. 
| [will tell you why I am so continually anxious 


- about your health, and why I grieve to see you so 


| careless. 


ou a sleepless night, but 


It may give 
awn of the morning, and 


already it is nearly the 


 T must relieve my heart of a great load which has 


_ long oppressed me ; and to-night, for the first time 
| for years, I have the power of speech on the 


subject. Hear my brief tale of grief, for I will be 


very brief. A young, and, I may say with truth, a 


handsome mother, doted with delight and pride on 
an only daughter. The mother was vain of the 


- child’s transcendent beauty, and dressed her like a 


_ its socket, one night she 


| doll; was proud to show her plump, fat neck and arm, 


and tiny feet, for they were like Cinderella’s, when 
she was transformed by the fairy. Rapidly passed 
her youthful days, one party after another followed 
in quick succession, turning night into day; and 


- none would be satisfied unless this dear, radiant 


creature, full of wit and mirth, bright with intelli- 


1 gence, could be present to grace theirsaloons. B 


her constant exposures, thinly clad—half-dressed, I 


_ might say—she took severe colds, which settled on 


her lungs ; and, wasting away as a candle burns to 


39 





“ O grandmama, she didn’t die!”’ exclaimed Katy, 


| sobbing aloud. 


“Yes, child, death loves a shining mark,” said 
grandmamma, weeping ; “for three months after- 


wards, her mother lay in a semi-unconscious 


condition; and when reason sat on her throne 
again, black clouds seemed to pale the heavens— 
sackcloth’ draped all nature—every tree and shrub 
—— lifeless ; the idolater was left, but the 
idol was gone. A great and unknown hand seemed 
to be writing continually on the wall, ‘ Mene, 
mene, tekel, upharsin ;’ a just retribution for broken 
laws. When the clergyman endeavoured to soothe 
her by saying that it was a mysterious providence, 
that hand wrote distinctly, J¢ is not a providence 
when the young die. That mourning mother bowed 
low in the dust; she felt that a great blow had 
wrenched rudely, in one night, a tree from its 
its roots—one which she had planted, and watered 
with the dews of her soul. But a little bud 
remained to be tenderly nurtured, and the stricken 
one remembered that she had still duties to perform 
on earth; and though the thousand associations 
which were linked with the departed could never be 
broken, and though there was a vacancy in that 
yearning mother’s heart that nothing ever filled, 
yet she has lived many years, and has endeavoured 
to train that fragile bud for earth. 

“That precious angel was your mother, Katy, 
whose counterpart you are, and to-night I have 


and attention can be counteracted. My lips have 
been hermetically sealed on my griefs, but to-night, 
my darling, by an invisible power they have been 
unclosed. Let us now embrace each other and go 
to our rest, for I am exhausted and your unstrang 
nerves need repose.” 

Grandmamma could not rise from her couch the 
next day, nor the succeeding. Never again was she 
to sit in her “ old arm-chair”—never again was she 
to preside with her quiet dignity at the family 
board ; but her last days were full of peace, for on] 
a gentle step trod her carpet to attend to her little 
wants, soft hands smoothed her sick and dying 
pillow. She was to know no more grief and sighing, 
and when a few days had passed away, she fell 
sweetly asleep to her last, long sleep. Like a 
shock of corn fully ripe for the harvest, so did her 
— leave its tenement for the bright world of 

iss. 

Katy did not long survive her, for the flowers of 
the next summer blossomed over both of their 
graves, and her father was then forcibly reminded, 
but too late, of the precious and truthful warnings 
of her grandmother, and was convinced that had 
they been heeded in season, he would not have had 
to tread the earth a sad, sad wanderer alone. Will 
any enthusiastic, warm-hearted young lady read 
this simple tale, and while dropping a tear for 
dear Katy, endeavour to learn the laws of life 
and obey them, remembering that though the 
seeds of disease may be rankling in her frame, 
yet by an observance of hygienic principles they 
can often be entirely eradicated, and also that a few 
brief hours of dissipation in youth and girlhood are 
of no comparison to those more enduring joys of 
after life—that it is a mistaken idea that all the 
enjoyments of life are in the seasons of youth, for 
with every year’s maturity, if we have a healthy 
organization as a basis, we are better fitted to 
appreciate and enjoy pleasures which are not 
ephemeral or like fleeting shadows, but will be 
permanent and for ever abiding, but that we oft 
give ourselves the wounds we feel ;—then have I 
not written in vain. 

Lyp1a I. Fowren. 





— 


DRESS AND THE DRESSED. 


—. 





We said in the last paper on “ Dress,” that 
extravagance in the matter of personal adornment 


|was carried to its utmost limit in the licentious 





lived over the past, and felt that her loss was | 
beginning to be made up to me by your own dear | 


self, 
about your health, darling ; for I have seen in you 
the same tendency to pulmonary disease and rapid 


decline, which I think by constant and proper care 


This is why I have always been so anxious | 


reign of Charles II. It was the natural conse- 
quence of vice in high places,—thus to conceal 
beneath the gaudy trappings of external decoration, 
the hideous vices, and most revolting excesses of a 
profane and dissolute court. Some idea of its 
total recklessness may be found from the subjoined 


extract from Evelyn’s Diary :— 


“1685. February 6th—“The king died. I can 
never forget the inexpressible luxury and prophane- 
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nesse, gaming, and all dissoluteness, and, as it were, 
total d 


— ess of God (it being Sunday evening), 
which this day se’nnight I was witnesse of. The king 
sitting and toying with his concubines Portsmout, 
Cleavland, and Mazarine, &c ; and a French boy sing- 
ing love songs; whilst about twenty of the great 
courtiers and other dissolute persons were at bassett 
round a large table, a bank of at least 2,000 in gold 
before them. - 
“ EVELYN.” 


It was no wonder that earnest-minded men and 
‘women made a firm stand against the folly and 
extravagance which spread like some contagious and 
loathsome disease and infected more or less every 
class. The “ Puritans,” and afterwards, as it were, 
an off-shoot from these, ont Quakers’’ or, to 
speak more properly, “‘the Society of Friends,” 
sails this ae "They fet! stoutly and 
strongly against everything that was false, arti- 
ficial, and ungodly; they were rigorously plain in 
their dress, simple in their manners, and truthful 
and honest in their dealings. And however we 
may differ from them in certain points of doctrine, 
we must ever admire them for the great work they 
wrought in those evil times; for their constancy 
under persecution, and, above all, for the noble 
witness they have borne to the promptings of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The short and troubled reign of James II. 
offers but little worthy of remark regarding “ Dress.” 
During the three years of its duration, the stern 
king's mind was too much occupied with his endea- 
vours to re-establish the Popish religion, to give 
much time and attention to objects of minor im- 
port ; nor do we hear that the young queen (James's 
second wife), Mary of Modena, attempted any inno- 
vations. 

The fashions underwent a great change, however, 
in the time of William and Mary. William intro- 
duced a Dutch element in the dress of the male sex ; 
thus gentlemen wore their coats cut straight before, 
and reaching below the knee, with lace in front 
and often buttoned to the bottom, without pockets 
on the outside; large cuffs, laced and buttoned, 
but no collar. The vest reached nearly to the 

knee ; it was frequently fringed with gold or silver, 
and frogs or tassels adorned the button-holes. The 
breeches fitted close, and reached below the knee ; 
the shirt was ruffled, generally with lace; the 


place with extraordinary pertinacity—the preposte. | 
rous dimensions thereof did not decrease one whit— 
on the contrary, if anything, they increased jp 
volume, in stiffness, and in ugliness; whereas jp 
the times of Charles and James they had been black 
or red—they were white now—incrusted and frosted 
with hair powder—the higher the rank the larger 
the wig (hence the term BIG WIGs). 

It would have been the height of insolence for 
a counsellor to have worn as large a wig as a judge, 
or an attorney as a barrister, a captain as a general, 
or a lieutenant as acaptain. All orders, profes. 
sions, and ages, were bewigged; and dandies had 
their coats on the shoulders and backs regularly 
powdered as well as their perukes. 

The frightful fashion even extended to the clergy ; 
we see Tillotson represented in a periwig, and the 
same unnatural gear decked the head of the hun. 
blest curate. 

A man named Shammerée was wig-maker in 
ordinary to the beaux in this reign, who adopted 
for their undress the soratcnH, which required 
neither frizzling nor buckling, but was easily set 
in order by acomb. The idea of ever appearing 
with the natural hair seems in this reign never to 
have been entertained for a moment by the male 
sex. 
Meanwhile, the ladies adopted the French 


dresses long and flowing,—their coats flounced, and 
their ruffles long and double. They did not wear 
hoops of any kind, but a sort of bustle, called “ the 
commode,” which by increasing the size a little 
round the hips, was thought to impart additional 
grace to the swimming train. 

Their hair was, ot course, much be-frizzled and 
be-curled, and much ornamented with jewels, pearls, 
and amber; pearls and amber were, moreover, much 
used to ornament the stomacher and shoulders; 
ear-rings, necklaces, and bracelets were also worn. 

A head-dress now came into vogue after the 
manner of a veil thrown back, the sides of which 
hung below the bosom. This head-dress, in suc- 


lappets, and is well known as the old-fashioned 
“mob.” Shoes were worn with raised heels and 
square toes, very high in the instep, and much em- 
broidered with gold. 

Gloves, also, both of ladies and gentlemen, were 
of white leather, worked, but not so extravagantly 





cravat long, plain, or sometimes of point-lace. -The 
shoes high-heeled and ened, adorned with 
very a, buckles ; or sometimes boots were worn 
high and stiffened. The hats were cocked, and of 
a moderate size. Dryden complained at this time 
that “Our snippers (tailors) go over once a-year 
into France, to bring back the newest mode, and 


to learn to cut and shape it.” So much has France | 


ever influenced this country with regard to costume. 
Nevertheless, as William was not given to the 
study of dress, and never varied his style, we 
may be quite sure he was influential in giving a 
very powerful check to the ruinous follies of fash- 
ion recorded in the reign of Charles II. 


The periwig or peruke, however, maintained its | 


as heretofore. 

Queen Mary was a very notable needlewoman, 
and set the example of industry to her ladies. In 
1695 she died; and though King William survived 
_her seven years, he never replaced her either on 

_his throne or in his affections. 
It is a strange thing, and may not be altogether 
out of place here to add, that although King 
William III. was a man of very distant manner, 
and apparently cold temperament, he yet loved his 
queen with so romantic an affection, that when he 
was dead, a lock of her hair, in a ring, was found 
| tied with black ribbon round his left arm. 
M. H. D. 


fashions as nearly as they were able,—wore their | 


ceeding reigns, diminished to a caul with two. 
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FRIEND ELI’S DAUGHTER. 
(Concluded from page 238.) 


The last speaker was Friend Carter, a small man, 
not more than forty years of age. ) 
thin and intense in its expression, his hair grey at 


| the temples, and his dark eye almost too restless 
for a child of “the stillness and the quietness.” | 


His voice, though not loud, was clear and penetra- 
ting, with an earnest, sympathetic quality, which 


arrested, not the ear alone, but the serious atten- | 


tion of the auditor. His delivery was but slightly 
marked by the peculiar rhythm of the Quaker 

reachers ; and this fact, perhaps, increased the 
effect of his words, through the contrast with those 
who preceded him. 

His discourse was an eloquent vindication of the 
law of kindness, as the highest and purest manifes- 
tation of true Christian doctrine. The paternal 
relation of God to man was the basis of that religion 
which appealed directly to the heart: so the frater- 
nity of each man with his fellow was its practical 


application. God pardons the repentant sinner: | 


we can also pardon, where we are offended; we can 
pity, where we cannot pardon. Both the good and 
the bad principles generate their like in others. 
Force begets force; anger excites a corresponding 
anger; but kindness awakens the slumbering emo- 
tions even of an evil heart. Love may not always 
be answered by an equal love, but it has never yet 
created hatred. The testimony which Friends bear 
against war, he said, is but a general assertion, which 
fas no value except in so far as they manifest the 
principle of peace in their daily lives,—in the exer- 
i of pity, of charity, of forbearance, and Christian 
ove. 

The words of the speaker sank deeply into the 
hearts of his hearers. There was an intense hush, 
as if in truth the Spirit had moved him to speak, 
and every sentence was armed with a sacred autho- 
rity. Asenath Mitchenor looked at him, over the 
low partition which divided her and her sisters 
from the men’s side, absorbed in his rapt earnest- 
ness and truth. She forgot that other hearers 
were present: he spake to her alone. A strange 
~ ae seemed to seize upon her faculties and chain 
them at his feet: had he beckoned to her, she 
would have arisen and walked to his side. 

Friend Carter warmed and deepened as he went 
on. “TI feel moved to-day,” he said,—“ moved, I 
know not why, but I hope for some wise purpose, 
to relate to you an instance of Divine and human 
kindness which has come. directly to my own 
knowledge, A young man of delicate constitution, 
whose lungs were thought to be seriously affected, 
was sent to the house of a Friend in the country, 
in order to try the effect of air and exercise.” 

Asenath almost ceased to breathe, in the intensity 
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His face was | 
| breath,—his face was before her! 











not merely of his dismissal from the house, but of 
that meeting in the street, at which only she and 
her father were present! Nay, more, she heard her 
own words repeated, she heard Richard’s passion- 
ate outburst of remorse described in language that 
brought his living face before her! She gasped for 
The features, 
sharpened by despairing grief, which her memory 
recalled, had almost anticipated the harder lines 
which fifteen years had made, and which now, with 
a terrible shock and choking leap of the heart she 
recognised. Her senses faded, and she would have 
fallen from her seat but for the support of the par- 
tition against which she leaned. Fortunately, the 
women near her were too much occupied with the 
narrative to notice her condition. Many of them 
wept silently, with their handkerchiefs pressed over 
their mouths. 

The first shock of death-like faintness passed 
away, and she clung to the speaker’s voice, as if its 
sound alone could give her strength to sit still and 
listen further. 

“ Deserted by his friends, unable to stay his 
feet on the evil path,’”’ he continued, “the young 
inan left his home and went to a city in enother 
State. But here it was easier to find associates in 
evil than tender hearts that might help him back 
to good. He was tired of life, and the hope of a 
speedier death hardened him in his courses. But, 
my friends, Death never comes to those who 
wickedly seek him. The Lord withholds destruc- 
tion from the hands that are madly outstretched to 
grasp it, and forces His pity and forgiveness on the 
unwilling soul. Finding that it was the principle 
of life which grew stronger within him, the young 
man at last meditated an awful crime. The 
thought of self-destruction haunted him day and 
night. He lingered around the wharves, gazing 
into the deep waters, and was rstrained from the 
deed only by the memory of the last loving voice 
he had heard. One gloomy evening, when even 
this memory had faded, and he awaited the ap- 
proaching darkness to make his design secure, a 
hand was laid on his arm. A man in the simple 
garb of the Friends stood besde him, and a face 
which reflected the kindness of the Divine Father 
looked upon him. ‘My child,’ said he, ‘I am 
drawn to thee by the great trouble of thy mind. 
Shall I tell thee what it is thee meditates?’ The 
young man shook his head. ‘I will be silent, then, 
but I will save thee. I know the human heart, 
and its trials and weaknesses, and it may be put 
into my mouth to give thee strength.’ He took 
the young man’s hand as if he had been a little 
child, and led him to his home. He heard the sad 


| story, from beginning to end; and the young man 


_ wept upon his breast, to hear no word of reproach, 


but only the largest and tenderest pity bestowed 


upon him. They knelt down, side by side, at mid- 


with which she gazed and listened. Clasping her | night; and the Friend’s right band was upon his 


hands tightly in her lap to prevent them from 
trembling, and steadying herself against the back 


j 


head while they prayed. a. 
“The young man was rescued from his evil ways, 


of the seat, she heard the story of her love for to acknowledge still further the boundless mercy 


Richard Hilton told by the lips of a stranger!— 


of Providence, The dissipation wherein he had 
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recklessly sought death was, for him, a marvellous; Asenath felt that it would be impossible for her | 


restoration to life. His lungs had become sound 
and free from the tendency to disease, The measure 
of his forgiveness was almost more than he could 
bare. He bore his cross thenceforward with a 
j resignation, and was mercifully drawn nearer 
and nearer to the Truth, until, in the fulness of his 
convictions, he entered into the brotherhood of the 
Friends. 

“I have been powerfully moved to tell you this 
story,” Friend Carter concluded, ‘from a feeling 
that it may be needed, here, at this time, to in- 
fluence some heart trembling in the balance. Who 
is there among you, my friends, that may not snatch 
a brand from the burning? Oh, believe that pity 
and charity are the most effectual weapons given 
into the hands of us imperfect mortals, and leave 
o — attribute of wrath in the hands of the 

r 

He sat down, and dead silence ensued. Tears 
of -motion stood in the eyes of the hearers, men as 
well as women, and tears of gratitude and thanks- 
giving gushed warmly from those of Asenath. An 
ineffable peace and joy descended upon her heart. 

When the meeting broke up, Friend Mitchenor, 
who had not recognized Richard Hilton, but had 
heard the story with feelings which he endeavoured 
in vain to control, approached the preacher. 
_“The Lord spoke to me this day through thy 
lips,” said he; ‘‘ will thee come to one side, and 
hear me a minute ?” 

Eli Mitchenor!” exclaimed Friend Carter ; 
“Eli! I knew not thee was here! Does not thee 
know me ?”? 

_ The old man stared in astonishment. “ It seems 
like a face I ought to know,” he said, “ but I can’t 
place thee.” 

They withdrew to the shade of one of the poplars. 
Friend Carter turned again, much moved, and, 
grasping the old man’s hand in his own, exclaimed,— 

“Friend Mitchenor, I was called upon to-day to 
speak of myself. I am—or, rather, I was—the 

chard Hilton whom thee knew.” 

Friend Mitchenor’s face flushed with mingled 
emotions of shame and joy, and his grasp on the 
preacher’s hands tightened. 

‘* But thee calls thyself Carter?” he finally said. 

“Soon after I was saved,” was the reply, “an 
aunt on the mother’s side died, and left her property 
to me, on condition that I should take her name. 
I was tired of my own then, and to give it u 
seemed only like losing my former self; but 
should like to have it back again now.” 

“ Wonderful are the ways of the Lord, and past 
finding out!” said tho old man. “Come home 
with me, Richard,—come for my sake, for there is 
& concern on my mind until all is clear between us. 
Or, stay,—will thee walk home with Asenath, while 
I go with Moses ?”’ 

* Asenath ?” 

“Yes. There she goes, through the gate. Thee 
ean easily overtake her. I’m coming, Moses! ”’— 
and he hurried away to his son’s carriage, which 
was approaching. 








to meet Richard Hilton there. She knew not why 
his name had been changed ; he had not betrayed 
his identity with the young man of his story; he 
evidently did not wish it to be known, and an un- 
expected meeting with her might surprise him into 
an involuntary revelation of the fact. It was enough 
for her that a saviour had arisen, and her lost Adam 
was redeemed,—that a holier light than the autumn 
sun’s now rested, and would for ever rest, on the 
one landscape of her youth. Her eyes shone with 
the pure brightness of girlhood, a soft warmth 
coloured her cheek and smoothed away the coming 
lines of her brow, and her step was light and elastic 
as in the old time. 

Eager to escape from the crowd, she crossed the 
highway, dusty with its string of returning car- 
riages, and entered the secluded lane, the breeze 
had died away, the air was full of insect-sounds, and 
the warm light of the sinking sun fell upon the 
woods and meadows. Nature seemed penetrated 
with a sympathy with her own inner peace. 

But the crown of the benignant day was yet to 


come. A quick footstep followed her, and ere long © 


a voice, near at hand, called her by name. 
She stopped, turned, and for a moment they stood 
silent, face to face. 


“JT knew thee, Richard!” at last she said, in a | 


trembling voice ; “ may the Lord bless thee !”’ 
Tears were in the eyes of both. 


“ He has blessed me,” Richard answered, in 4 | 


reverent tone; “and this is His last and sweetest 
mercy. Asenath, let me hear that thee forgives me.” 
“| have forgiven thee long ago, Richard,—for- 
given, but not forgotten.” 
The hush of sunset was on the forest, as they 


walked onward, side by side, exchanging their || 
Nat a leaf stirred in the crowns 


mutual histories, 
of the tall trees, and the dusk, creeping along be- 
tween their stems, brought with it a richer wood- 
land odour. Their voices were low and subdued 
as if an angel of God were hovering in the shadows 
and listening, or God himself looked down upon 
them from the violet sky. 

At last Richard stopped. 

“ Asenath,” said he, “does thee remember that 
spot on the banks of the creek, where the rud- 
beckias grew ?” 

“T remember it,”” she answered, a girlish blush 
rising to her face. 

“ If I were to say to thee now what I said to thee 
there, what would be thy answer? ” 

Her words came brokenly. 

“T would say to thee, Richard,—‘I can trust 
thee,—I do love thee!’”’ 

* Look at me, Asenath.” 

Her eyes, beaming with a clearer light than even 
then when she first confessed, were lifted to his. 
She placed her hands gently upon his shoulders, 
and bent her head upon his breast. He tenderly 
lifted it again, and, for the first time, her virgin lips 
knew the kiss of man. 


( Conelusion.) 
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| . in the boots and shoes of various classes may be 
THE USES greater now, but for other and better reasons. We 
have clogs and heavy leather boots for men that 
labour in waterandmud. We have boots for hunting, 
shooting, and fishing; for the carpet-covered floor and 
the elegant ball-room ; for special uses, ease, and | 
elegance. Sphere of labour and climate chiefly 
guide us in the selection of coverings for the feet, 
though fashion here, as in other matters, does not 
fail to exercise an injurious effect. 

It is interesting to observe the symbolical uses 
of shoes among the people of the East. The cast- 
ing off the shoes signified the relinquishment of | 
claims, and the giving up of property; standing in | 
shoes presented by another, the acceptance of pro- 
perty and the responsibility of new relations. 
These Eastern customs present a key tothe truth 








| OF THE EXHIBITION OF 1802. 








| [ue importance of the International Exhibition 
ean be seen, perhaps, more by a reference to articles 
of universal utility than to the inspiring works of 
beautiful art. When the workman, knowing his 
|| yocation, superadds to the essential qualities of his 
useful labours the magic touches of good taste, 
then there is a reciprocal action of the beautiful 
and the useful. In works of fine art the grand and 
_ the beautiful are the first to be considered, or they 
cannot be useful in their legitimate sphere ; and in 
| works of practical utility their uses must be prior 
in the worker's thought, for no beauty can compen- 





sate for the absence of essential utility. in the symbols of the Bible. Moses was com- a 
Olass 27, D., Boots and Shoes, has much interest | manded to take his shoes off, not merely that he 4 a 
to all, and may become otherwise than painful to | might regard the ground holy, but that he might At 
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remember that all low propensities and passions 
must be cast off before he could acceptably and 
blessedly hold converse with God. Perhaps the 
greatest abasement that a person can voluntarily 
endure is that of kissing the toe of the = to || 
evidence an abandonment of the noblest right of |, 
humanity, the right of private judgment in matters || 


the man who knows where the shoe pinches. The 
bare mention of this section occasions a crowd of 
interesting topics to arise, all of which would repay 
amore extended consideration than is possible in 
this article. We may commence with the coverings 
of the feet used by the great nations of antiquity— 
the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans; those also of 
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our great Saxon ancestors. The exhibition of boots 
and shoes, in its representative character, and the 
more notable displays of good taste and excellent 
work, may next be considered. Next in order is 
the boot and shoe reform, exhibiting the many pro- 

sals for the preservation and production, where 
ost, of the natural form and proper action of the 
feet. No article would be complete without some 
reference to “ the craft,” as prolific in the produc- 
tion of many great and useful men,—men of thought 
and action. 

The remains of antiquity are invaluable in tracing 
the progress of the useful arts. Those of Egypt 
in the British Museum are especially so, and show 
how much we are all indebted, in various ways, to 
the wonderful people of that country. We have 
graphic representations of the manner of working 
of the shoemakers as early as the Exodus of the 
Israelites. The modes of operation of the present 
day do not differ so much as is desirable from those 
practised by the Egyptians. A standing position 
at work would relieve the workman from the un- 
healthy pressure upon the chest from which many 
suffer. Mr. J. 8. Hall’s suggestions on position, 
modes of working, arrangement of tools and work- 
shop, are deserving of the highest praise and uni- 
versal adoption. ‘They were exhibited in the form 
of a model workshop, with a view of promoting 
order, cleanliness, and health. 

The earliest protection for the foot was made in 
the shape of sandals, and in Egypt was made 


chiefly of vegetable fibre—the stems and leaves of | 


In later times leather was added. | Cas) 
|The sub-class consisted of eighty-six exhibitors, the 


| metropolis yielding fifty-seven and the oe 


the papyrus. 
In the British Museum are specimens made entirely 
of leather. In early times among all nations, class 





of religion.- It is pleasant to remember that many 
of the great philosophers of Greece and Rome wore 
the sandals of the common people in token of their 
humility. 

Although the sandal greatly prevailed in early 
times, yet the elements of all boots and shoes were 
in use. In Greece and Rome the forms were much 
increased in number and varied; on reference to 
antique remains it will be seen that many striking 
peculiarities prevailed. The materials, as well as 
the forms, were much varied, and the skins of 
animals, with the hair placed outside, greatly pre- 
dominated. In our own country, in the earliest 
times, a soft thick leather, of a yellow ochre, or 
buff colour, was much used, and our ancestors 
suffered very little from corns and malformations 
of the feet. 

Before the opening of the Exhibition, and while 
it was open to the public, those feelings, numerous 
and peculiar, incident to so large an undertaking, 
would prevent many taking a sober view of facts ; 
these should now be looked at fully in the face 
with a view of permanent record, with a view 
to future improvement. To the credit of the 
exhibitors in the boot and shoe sub-class, it 
must be stated that in consequence of the delay, 
occasioned by the erection of the large organ at the 
south end of the east transept, they were the last 
to begin their arrangements, and among the first to 
be fully completed. They also took their departure 
before any others in the Textile Division; but in 


justice to others, it must be observed that their 


cases and fittings were the most easy of removal. 


pressing 
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twenty-nine. Considering the difficulty o 


distinctions in the forms and colours of the shoes | 
so many in so small a space, and of so many agree- 


and sandals were rigidly enforced. The difference | 
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ing to one uniform plan of fittings and cases, the 
le- looked very well, and really made the organ 
and the end of the transept larger by contrast. 
Some few of the cases never ceased to attract de- 
lighted and interested visitors. 
The trade characteristics will be best seen and 
most easily called to mind by the following table :— 
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BRANCH OF TRADE. No. 
ID Wied. Gils ss i cibecsudcddesecessen sive. sees 19 
Boot and Shoe Makers .........cccscccsvceeccccesees 24 | 
Wholesale Manufacturers ..................000eeeeee 10 
Manufacturers of Machine Uppers ..........+.+.. 3 
Export Merchants ...........0...:ssesecsseveseecssees 2 
i Ls leks ccndsbddbeseccesieds aces 
Inventors ........ ee eve cadelibedscsees 16 | 


Last and Boot Tree Makers 
Slipper Makers 
Clog Maker 
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would be impossible, without previous agreement, 
for each to exhibit one particular kind of goods 


-only; and so a memorial of any particular section, 


representative work, and men, need alone to be 
considered. Success in getting money by any 
means, in the estimation of some, hides a multi- 
tude of sins; but although this cannot be agreeable 
to an honest and well-informed mind, yet it is a 
very pleasant thing to find pecuniary success the 
reward of enterprise and so merit. The contest 
at the Exhibition was supposed to be undertaken 
to improve trade and commerce, reward inventions, 
and to promote a more universal appreciation of the 
higher principles of art in themselves, as well as in 
the manufacture of useful articles. To promote 
these ends, aan were awarded. In the sub-class 
under consideration, prizes were awarded to fifty- 
three exhibitors: medals twenty-five, and honoura- 
ble-mention certificates twenty-eight. Considering 
the difficulties before the , Oy their work was 
well done. The Judges had to make two awards 
instead of one. The good should have had honour. 
able mention, the better, a medal, and the best, 
some greater distinction. Errors in the awards 
would necessarily arise, however honourable and 
good the judgment, or necessitate the award of 
four medals instead of twenty-five. The award of 
four of the medals was an honour to the Jury, and 
to the trade of England. In all the foreign 
sections there was no work found equal to that 
exhibited by Mr. Gullick, Mr. Bird, and the Messrs. 
Somervill. As areward for good taste and exqui- 
site workmanship, Mr. Gullick has made the work- 
man manager of his business; and to the honour of 
the Jury, it must be remembered, that the man 
employed by Mr. Bird was by them awarded the 
fourth medal referred to. This is as it should be, 
—* honour to whom honour is due.” 

It was questionable to award a prize for well-cut 
boots, not well closed and finished: ill cut but 


86. 
As so many make goods of the same kind, it | 








well-finished ones; and for using good materials. 








Good leather, the best of leather, used in rough 
cheap work would lack appropriateness; good. 
ness must be judged of according to price, jt 
not being logical to judge in the abstract jp 
one case and not in another. It will be found 
that forty-nine of the medals might have been 
unawarded and many of the honourable men. 
tions too. It is simply dishonest not to make 
work good according to price. Without reference 
to price, the best work of England far surpasses 
that of any other country. The words of Mr. 
Bird’s award are, “ Very fine work, and first-class 
Ladies’ boots and shoes of best design and work. 





— 


1|manship. The binding was done by Mrs. Bird's 


own hands. The boots, the maker of which was 


also very cheering to see the combinations of colour 


1|so good. The vast numbers of workmen from all 


Blacking and Polish Manufacturer .. ............ 1| 


parts of the kingdom, who paid special attention to 


6 | distinguished by the Jury, were as white as snow,as_ | 


2\ though hands had never touched them. It was 
MM Mia leis Weebl scotb ods adedcessevsee 1 | 


this and the adjoining case could not but have been © 


much improved by studying such excellent work. 


It would prove infinitely better than the old “ crack | 
boot exhibitions,” at a public-house. Mr. Gullick’s | 


medal was for “ Specimens of finest work in closing 
and making.’ Here was indeed very fine work. 


Finest leather well cut, sewn, and finished. “ Pretty | 


boot’ and “ prime’”’ from the lips of workmen, 
practical workmen, from the country, after long 
quiet pauses, showed the intense feeling of satis- 
faction experienced. 

Mr. J. Sparkes Hall exhibited part of the wedding 
order for the Princess Alice. There was a nice 
arrangement and use of various materials, and the 
whole was executed in a quiet, excellent taste. 
This gentleman, Her Majesty’s Boot Maker, and 
author of an illustrated little historical work on 
Boot-making, has had the very distinguished honour 
of working for three generations of royalty. 

The export trade was well represented by Messrs. 
Hickson and Sons. The wholesale manufacture by 
Messrs. Baulch, Bristol; Walker and Kempson, 
and Mr. Charlesworth, Leicester; and Mr. J. H. 
Glew. The latter gentleman exhibited excellent 
Ladies’ boots, of novel design and clear colour. 
Messrs. Somervill, Brothers, finest machine uppers, 
spoke more to the trade than to the general public ; 
but there could be no doubt of the good quality of 
the work. 

The Chairman of this section, no doubt, thought 
it a higher honour to preside at the Jury, than to 
contend for a medal; the work, however, shown by 
his firm was of the finest kind, the only objection 
heard being that the price was generally too low 
for the quality. There was a fine aristocratic air 
in the style and make of the boots, as though they 
had been touched by a magical hand. There were 
specimens of boots made from the leather of hides 
of animals bred by His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 

Very interesting portions of this section were 
those containing numerous inventions for the pro- 
motion of ease and comfort in walking. One person 
exhibited bellows boots, so constructed that every 
time the wearer put his feet to the ground currents 
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of producing complete ventilation. 
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of cool air were forced round the feet for the pur- | and so marvellously cheap, that it must be a great 
| boon to all who have had the misfortune to lose a 


Another invention was to prevent splashing, and} leg. It is very singular, that in two instances, 
consisted of a strong metal spring inserted in the when only two exhibitors came forward to repre- 


thickness of the heel and part of the waist. Jt was 
ingenious, but too expensive to pay. In addition 


to preventing splashing, it was intended to give an | 


impetus in walking. Several plans were exhibited 
for giving elasticity to boots, by the insertion of 
strong elastic rings. The ingenious Mr. Dowie, 
who has written some interesting papers on the 
true construction of boots on the anatomical prin- 


ciples of the feet, and published a translation from | 


the French of Dr. Camper’s work on the best form 
of shoe, introduces elasticated leather in the waist, 
and makes the boots of that form that best con- 
duces to the preservation of the normal action and 
shape of the feet. da ein 
Mr. Lanagan and Mr. Dowie are enthusiastic in 
what may be called the Boot and Shoe Reform. It 
strives to preserve the natural form and action of 
the feet, while it combines in boots elasticity, room 
for the contraction and expansion of the feet in 
various motions, and preservation from external 
injuries and damp. All this involves care and 
study, and a revolution in the construction of the 
lasts, and is not looked upon with much favour by 
the trade generally. What is the use of having the 
exact general form of the feet drawn upon paper, if 
the boots are afterwards to be made upon lasts not 
at all like the feet? To save the feet of the rising 
race from being pinched and spoiled, like those of 
their fathers, should be the study of all. That 
generation will indeed be wise who will not be 
slaves to fashion and martyrs to the ignorance and 
cupidity of selfish traders. 
is selected, the largest angles of the foot should be 
provided for; and while the waist is held firmly, 
there should be room for the expansion of the toes. 
There are very few of the present generation who 
possess the proper use of their toes; and as to 
form, let any man compare his feet with those of 
the Grecian statues, which were all copied from 
Nature. A man should stand firmly upon his feet, 
and be able with comfort to walk freely. The 
soul, in the sickness and poverty of the body, is not 
itself; neither can the mind be so free and active 
when the feet are tortured. All honour to those 
who, while they are getting a living, are doing much 
for their species in promoting their physical well- 
being, in obedience to the laws of nature and science. 
Among the useful things that deserve continued 
remembrance are Mr. Stokes’s gaiter boots, for 
riding and walking ; they are very good. One of 
the most ingenious and simple things was a substi- 
tute for a lost leg, by Mr. Norman. It consisted 
of a simple wooden peg so inserted in a tight boot of 


cork, that every time the toe of the boot touches | 
the ground it protrudes at the bottom of the boot | 
at the place of its junction, giving an impetus to | 
the wearer, and returning to its place when the toe | 





Whatever form of boot | 





sent two separate branches of trade, one to each, 
that both should prove so well worthy of the award of 
a medal. Mr. Brown’s polishes and blacking are 
unquestionably good. N o black, bright surface 
ever stood longer the changes of the atmosphere 
without blooming. The Messrs. Hallam’s clogs for 
working-men, of the Lancashire-make, were both 
cheap and good. They are very useful to stand in wet 
and damp workshops, but not for much walking. 

To chronicle the names and doings of men of 
mark, who were originally in the boot and shoe 
trade, though a pleasant thing, would require a 
volume of considerable size. It has supplied the 
Methodist bodies with itinerant and local preachers 
in considerable numbers, probably one-fourth of the 
whole. It has been in vain to tell men of the right 
stamp to stick to their last that they never loved, 
and that poverty and ignorance put in their way. 
Men work effectively and nobly in what they love, 
good or bad. A. Gifford, when snatched from the 
lap-stone by the kind and generous lover of litera- 
ture, at the university and as a reviewer proved 
himself worthy of the distinction. Cobbett, who 
4p no man, not even himself, insinuated that 
the reviewer loved to ride in a carriage with the 
aristocracy, rather than eat bread and cheese and 
work for the people. 

Price, the Worcester linguist, loved his “ pot 
hooks and hangers,” as his father called them, 
when beating his leather in anger, better than 
pulling in his stitches, and he became an interpreter 
to ambassadors in Persia and wrote an excellent 
grammar of three of the Eastern languages. An 
old friend of Price’s once showed the writer some 
excellent panoramicviewssketched by him in Persia. 
Lackington, the publisher, became what he was 
because he loved books, to read and write them too. 
He went out with a half-crown, when a shoemaker, 
on a Saturday evening to purchase a Sunday's 
dinner. On his way he saw a copy of Milton, and 
folding the treasure in his arms, took it home re- 
joicing to his wife. Strange to say, both he and 
his wife enjoyed the unusually rich treat of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost for their Sunday’s dinner. 

We should not forget the genial Samuel Drew. 
He was “too dry’ and “ metaphysical’ for many 
of the Wesleyan ministers; but the “ dear friend” 
of Dr. Clark was more useful and noble as the 
Editor of the Imperial Magazine than he could 
have been as a journeyman shoemaker. 

Last now, though not least, may be remembered 
great John Pounds who did not leave his last, but 
set on foot a noble philanthropic work, the Ragged 
School system. K eglected ragged boys were 
taught by him in love and taught atti A 
noble example for all who can do good. All useful 
work is honourable, but that is the happy work 


leaves the ground. The top is non-elastic, and | that is performed lovingly, and that has in view the 


supplies the shape of the lost limb. 


The whole is | happiness of mankind in the extension of truth and 


80 simple in construction, so easy of management, | the promotion of goodness, moral and spiritual. 
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THE ROYAL PROGRESS. 


Saturpay, the 7th, and Tuesday, the 10th 
1863, will stand, throughout all time, as 
“red letter days” in the calendar of England’s 
istory. On the former of those days, H.R.H. the 
Princess Alexandra made her triumphal entry into 
London, and on the latter, was united in marriage, 
at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. aa before, in the annals of 
the nation, was such unbounded and unanimous 
enthusiasm displayed; and never before was that 
enthusiasm more worthily evoked. 

The progress of the Princess from her native is- 
land home at Copenhagen, to her future island 
home at Windsor, was one continued triumph ; and 
we believe we shall well consult the feelings of our 
readers, by stringing together, in a concise form, 
the leading incidents of the journey and the 

e. 

Commencing, then, with the departure of the 
Princess from Copenhagen, we think it best to let 
the Danish paper, the Dagbladet, of Copenhagen, 
speak, That 
follows :— 


“Thursday last, the 26th of February, her Royal 
Highness left our town. From the very extreme of 
Denmark the people flocked in crowds on the road to 
bid her a last farewell, and to offer her their sincerest 
wishes for the happiness of her future life. It may be 
that the reception which awaits her in England may 
be more imposing and more brilliant in effect, but it 
never can surpass the warmth of feeling which was 
manifested everywhere at the departure of the Princess. 

*.At three o’clock in the afternoon the royal cortége 
started from the palace of Prince Christian, and salutes 
were fired. ...... The procession went at a slow 
gone through the whole of the town, from Amalien- 

rg-square to the railway-station ; and along all this 
long road the town resounded with incessant cheers. 
On the steps of the railway station a double row of 
ladies scattered flowers at the feet of the Princess ; and 
in the waiting-room the august travellers were received 
by all the ministers, the great dignitaries of State, the 
magistrates, and the delegates of the municipality of 
Copenhagen, and by a brilliant assembly of the nota- 
bilities of good society, The Prefect of the capital 
re a few words full of emotion, which well expressed 
the interest and sympathy which all present felt. 
Prince Christian cordially thanked the speaker, ex- 
pressing the joy the Princess and all the family felt at 
receiving 80 many proofs of devotion. 

“ All along the railway the country 
lected to render their simple homage of devotion, and 
to give their cordial adieu, All the stations of the 
railway were decorated with flowers and garlands, and 
everywhere there was the most touching unanimity of 
sincere devotion. At the town of Korsoer, where the 


ople had col- 


paper, on March 3rd, speaks as | 








the crowd. The Orpheonists of the town struck up ap 
air in honour of the august fiancée, and speeches were 
read, among others, one by the Burgomaster of Kor. 
soer, who, expressing his wishes for the welfare of the 
Prince of Wales, spoke thus: ‘The Royal House to 
which your Royal Highness will belong is undoubtedly 
the proudest in Europe, and the people whose acclama- 
tions will Ae you is indeed one of the most powerfy] 
in the world, while Denmark is, as our poet ee said, 
but a small and poor country. Nevertheless, and we 
say it with pride, our country has been large and rich 
enough for the first. son of England to have sought 
among us his bride and partner!’ Great applause 
followed this speech, and, moved even to tears, Prin- 
cess Alexandra offered the speaker her hand in token 
of her thanks,” : 


The Dagbladet is right. “ Nothing could be 
more beautiful or solemn than the last farewell 
homage on the extreme limit of Zeland.”’ No 
wonder the lovely princess was moved to tears at 
the honest, hearty speech of the worthy burgo- 
master of Korsoer. At this point, she may be re- 
garded as having bade her real farewell to Den- 
mark; for, though the Danish frontier was not 
finally crossed till she had passed Altona, yet the 
pang of separation would naturally be most keenly 
felt on her first stepping on board ship, and placing 
the sea between herself and her childhood’s home. 
The Princess embarked the same evening on board 
the royal steamer Slesvig, and at six the next morn- 
ing started for Kiel, arriving at the latter place at 
four in the afternoon. 

“ After having stayed a few minutes at the Royal 
Palace,” continues the Dagbladet, “ the residence 
of the brother of Prince Christian, Duke Charles 
of Gliicksborg, the Princess, with her august 
family, left the same evening for Altona. At 
this place, also, as well as at all the intermediate 
stations, the warmest reception was given to the 
Princess, and her Royal Highness crossed the 
Danish frontier between Altona and Hamburg 
amidst the most brilliant solemnities.” 

From Hamburg the route of the Princess lay 
through Hanover, Cologne, and Brussels, the ad- 
vantage of a day’s rest being secured at the latter 
place. Then on to Antwerp, where the Queen’s 
sa Victoria and Albert, was in waiting to receive 
ier. Throughout the whole of the continental 
route, her reception was of the most enthusiastic 
description. The departure of the Princess from 
Antwerp was accelerated, it is said, by a telegram 
from Admiral Fitzroy, predicting a storm; and the 


| gallant admiral went very near towards being right 


—for certainly there was a sufficient approach to 
a gale to have rendered the crossing unpleasant had 
it been delayed. The Princess, accordingly, left 


Antwerp on Thursday evening, the 5th March, and 


Zeland railway stops, the decorations were remarkable | 


for their splendour and good taste, and nothing could 
be more beautiful or solemn than the last farewell 
homage on the extreme limit of Zeland. The moment 
the Princess appeared on the terrace of the station 
& brilliant bouquet of rockets was let off, and the 
report of canon mixed majestically with the cheers of 








made an unexpected appearance in Margate Roads 
the same evening, about ten o’clock. The good 
people of Margate were astir betimes the following 
morning, and, we doubt not, were heartily thankful 
to Admiral Fitzroy for securing to them the honour 
of giving the Princess the first British welcome. 
The scene is thus described by the Daily Tele- 
graph :— 
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and broad expanses of marsh-land of the Dutch coast, 
with only an occasional windmill to break their dull 
and monotonous outline, the old chalk cliffs of England 
must have had a double charm for the eyes of the 
Princess. It was a fair land whose people were about 
to take her to their hearts—a land which breasts the 
sea with its lofty cliffs boldly and proudly. Putting 
out from the pier, boat after boat started towards the 
squadron. The morning grew brighter and more 
beautiful—nay, there was almost an excess of sunshine 
shimmering over the surface of the sea. There was 
cheering enough now. The sailors, indeed, were silent ; 
but there was no etiquette, no routine, to bind the 
people. Out they swarmed, gentle and simple, rich 
and poor, but all English—all with one name on their 
lips, one thought in their hearts. Every face seemed 
to beam with happiness. For one day, all Englishmen 
and Englishwomen were to be as the members of a 
single family. The salutations that thundered out 
from the war-ships might have been but matter of 
Governmental arrangement or routine ; not so was the 
manner in which the people themselves swarmed out 
to see, to cheer and shout their welcome. This, at 
least, was a demonstration the spontaneous nature of 
which could not be questioned. At nine o’clock a de- 
putation from the Corporation of Margate put off to 
the Victoria and Albert, and were then referred to the 
Revenge, that the object of their mission might be there 
ascertained by the admiral. They wanted, of course, 
permission to present an address, and equally as a 
matter of course the Princess granted it. No member 
of that favoured little company will ever forget the 
winning grace, the indescribable charm of manner, of 
the Danish lady, as she received their English greeting 
and made acquaintance with her future people. Per- 
haps it was well that this, the first of many addresses, 
should be presented to her at sea, and received on 
board an English vessel of war.” 


The squadron quitted Margate in the afternoon, 
after the presentation of the address, and arrived 
at the Nore about five. Here we again quote from 
the Daily Telegraph :— 


“As the royal yacht approached, the merry pipin 
of the heitosuints ohinile end heard from tf . 
vessel; in a moment unusual animation prevailed— 
the Danish flag was run up, and the Union Jack 
lowered in salute—flags flew from every point from 
which they could be displayed with iio de riggings 
swarmed with men climbing to their dizzy stations 
aloft—the yards were manned, the officers of the various 
vessels were grouped upon the quarter-decks—marines 
formed double lines from stem to stern, and presented 
arms—bands struck up the national anthem of Den- 
mark—and royal salutes thundered from the iron 
throats of the ships’ guns, evoking a kindred response 
from the batteries on either shore. The Royal yacht 
had scarcely anchored when a burst of cheering, loud 
and hearty, rang from ship to ship, renewed again and 
again with increased intensity and fervour. Her Royal 
Highness from the quarter-deck of the Victoria and 
Albert witnessed this spirit-stirring scene of genuine 
enthusiasm. 

“Soon after the arrival of the royal party, the shades 
of evening deepened into the darkness of night, relieved 
by the bonfires which blazed on every eminence within 


the range of vision ; while, surrounded by the walls of | 


Old England—to be wooden walls no longer in this 
age of iron—the Princess Alexandra, as beseemed the 


fature queen of an insular kingdom, rested on the 
deep.” 





“ After the low and barren wastes of drifting sand 
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The squadron quitted the Nore the following 
morning (Saturday), and its movements were so 
admirably timed, that the royal yacht was secured 
to the pier at Gravesend precisely at the same 
moment that the Prince of Wales arrived at the 
railway station from London. His Royal Highness 
lost no time in reaching the steamer; and the 
chat thus describes the mveting of the royal 
overs :— 


“The Prince came at five minutes to twelve,—almost 
instantly after the royal gangway was fixed to the 
yacht. One glance at his Royal Highness was suffi- 
cient to show how needless were all Parliamentary 
assurances that this was a marriage of affection, as 
with a face radiant with happiness he traversed the 
pier with rapid steps. He wore a plain morning dress, 
and ‘<ilaawiotech with his usual courteous grace, the 
almost moving warmth of his reception, but his eyes 
were steadily directed to the deck cabin of the Royal 
yacht. The Princess watched his coming from the 
window, but, as he neared the vessel, first came to the 
door, and then, after a moment's hesitation, out upon 
the deck towards the Prince, who hurriedly advanced 
and, removing his hat, gave her an earnest, hearty kiss, 
in the presence of all the assembled thousands, who 
thereupon went into such estacies of delight and 
applause as made the shores of the river ring again. 

he Princess seemed glad to escape from the cheers 
now, and, taking the Prince’s arm, and accompanied 
by her Royal parents, went into the deck cabin and 
then below.” 


After a brief interval the royal landing took 
place, and then commenced that wonderful journey 
—the like of which has never been witnessed be- 
fore, and, certainly, never can be surpassed in the 
future. The Times thus describes it :— 


“From Gravesend to Windsor, a distance of near! 
sixty miles, there was not a town, not a village, which 
did not throw itself into the spirit of the loyal scheme, 
and do its very utmost to honour the fair young Dane 
who had come to make her home among us. Nor was it 
only along the line to be traversed that this spirit was 
evinced, Half England kept holiday on Saturday, and 
watched for the hourly telegrams from London which 
told how the national welcome given in the name of all 
was progressing there. It was emphatically a nation’s 
welcome, in which all, from peasants to Crown Princes, 
were proud to share. The same feeling which led the 
poor labourers in the Kentish meadows to put flags on 
their haystacks, drew the ¢lite of the aristocracy to the 


‘windows of Pall-mall and Piccadilly, and from the 


moment {of her first landing at Gravesend, till the 
Princess drove beneath the towers of the oldest and 
stateliest of all the kingly seats of Europe, the feeling 
was the same throughout—one honest, hearty welcome, 
tendered with a blessing and goodwill.” 


The trip up the river from the Nore, with a 
dreary region of country on either side, must have 
caused the magnificent scene at Gravesend to burst 
upon the Princess as a complete surprise. And 
that she was surprised was abundantly evident to 
every eve-witness. 


“The Princess took the arm of the Prince, and, pre- 
ceded by a most brilliant suite, and followed by the 
members of her royal family, she came ashore on the 
pier at a quarter-past twelve. 

“The Mayoress, Mrs. Sams, advanced to meet her, 
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her with the bouquet which had been 
presented by the ladies of the town. The Princess 
uitted the Prince’s arm to receive it, and, shaking 
ae with the Mayoress, tiianked her in as purely 
epehen English as if she had been always reared within 
limits of this island. Then they moved forward up 
the pier, the young ladies throwing the flowers before 
them, at them, over them, everywhere in fact, as the 
= excitement gained with every step, and the 
ies cla their Tends, and the gentleman shouted 
and cried, ‘God bless them,’ and every one, even to 
the staid bewigged Recorder at the end of the pier, 
seemed out of their senses for the time, and proved 
be so.” 


Ovations, equally hearty, awaited the royal couple 
throughout the entire route from the pier to the 
railway station, and the decorations of Gravesend 
won the praise of all beholders. 

The departure from Gravesend, and the journey 
by rail to the Bricklayers’ Arms station, formed 
the next leading incident of the day. All along 
the line, wherever a glimpse of the royal train or 
its fair occupant could be gained, peo le were con- 

gated to shout their welcomes, and help to show 
By their presence, the completely national character 
of the joy. 

The Bricklayers’ Arms station, which had been 
tastefully fitted up, was filled with an elegantly 
dressed company, and the arrival of the royal train 
was, says the Zimes, “ the signal for a hearty burst 
of cheers, and the waving of hats and handker- 
chiefs, in the midst of which the Prince led the 
Princess, leaning on his arm, and radiant with 
youthful smiles and innocent gratification, in front 
of the large gallery, walking with her into the 
main reception-room. The youthful pair bowed 
graciously and repeatedly in response to the warm 
greeting accorded them as they passed; and at the 
same instant Mr. J. Mellor, the director in charge 
of the station, conducted the Hon. Mrs. Byng, the 
wife of the chairman, to present the Princess Alex- 
andra with a magnificent ‘bouquet’ of flowers— 
all fresh, fragrant, and beautiful.” 

The luncheon was rather hurriedly served ; and 
congratulatory addresses were then presented, the 
ceremony of: reading them being waived. 

And now the Princess entered upon that mar- 
vellous journey of seven miles, through the streets 
of London to Paddington, through a dense mass of 
human beings, lining each side of the way, and 
filling every window along the route. This, to the 
Princess and her august relatives, must have seemed 
the most wonderful sight of all. Even Londoners, 
accustomed to immense assemblages of people, 
were astounded at the numbers; and it is, there- 
fore, no matter for wonder, that the Danish gentle- 
~men of the suite positively stood up in their car- 
riages every now and then, and looked around them 
in utter amazement. The departure from the sta- 
tion, and the scene in Southwark are thus described 
in the Daily News :— 


| 


“ At five minutes past two the royal procession began 
its journey, and at five minutes past two a sharp shower 
came down upon the heads of the performers and the 





= by strong signs of disapproval by the black mags 
of s 
by the royal party just as the clouds began to disperse, 
The muscular — crowd on the footways on each 
side of the Old Kent-road and the Dover-road was in no 
humour to be balked of the show which it had waited 
aero five or six hours to see. The shops, houses, 

alconies, roofs, churchyards, and even trees, crammed 
full of swaying, eager-looking human beings, were al] 
determined that Ophelia should not be skut out of the 
Danish play. The singing of children, the shouting of 
men, the pealing of church bells, the crash of military 
bands, and the roar of voices, made a strange, impres- 
sive, deafening sound as soon as the procession got 
fairly under weigh. The fluttering of thousands of 
flags, the waving of thousands of handkerchiefs, the 


top, the dingiest houses wearing a strange mask of orna- 
mental devices; the ‘welcomes’ and short prayers 
plastered on every projection—the long walls of human 
faces—faces of old and young, male and female—planted 
as thickly as leaves in a forest, formed a sight in which 
all want of harmony in colour, and all meanness of 
detail, were lost in one grand impressive whole.” 


describe other points, except those at which some 
the same story in different words. 


tége on London Bridge, and then, owing to some 
mismanagement, with respect to the City portion 
of the procession, and an insufficient force to keep 
the people within proper bounds, a delay of about 
half-an-hour took place, during which the royal 
carriages stood stock still on the bridge. ‘This, 
seeing that the weather had cleared up at the time, 
was, so far, fortunate, inasmuch as it afforded the 
Princess an undisturbed view of London from one 


of its most striking points of view. Such 4 


chance will, probably, never occur to her again, for 
it isa very rare circumstance for London Bridge to 
be entirely cleared of people, as it was then. The 
following description of the decorations of the 
bridge is taken from the Times :— 


“Out of compliment to the nation of the Princess, 
the parapets were ornamented with statues of the Kings 
of Denmark, from the earliest period, including that of 
the present reigning sovereign, affixed to Danish 
standards, some thirty feet high, and which in turn 
were surmounted by gilt figures of ravens and elephants 
—the national emblems. Between the standards tripods 
were placed, from which burning incense arose. At 
the south and north approaches to the bridge elegant 
pedestals were erected, bearing statues of Fame, sur- 
rounded by Danish warriors, holding the ‘ Danebrog,’ 
or national flag. In the several recesses along the 
parapets smaller pedestals were arranged. At the 
entrance to King William-street, an imposing tri- 
umphal arch, about sixty feet high, and supported by 
sixteen Corinthian columns, had been constructed, on 
the south side of which, fronting the Borough, and in 
the centre, immediately over the carriage-way, were 
placed the united arms of England and Denmark, right 
and left, and over the footways medallions of the 
Prince and Princess. The columns were surmounted 
with the statues of four eminent Danes—Saxo Gram- 





audience. An attempt toshut in the royal carriage was 
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maticus ; Holberg, the poet ; Thorwaldsen, the sculptor; 




















ctators ; and the eg wish was acceded to | 


Tee | 


lines of streamers quivering from house-top to house- | 


This description applies mutatis mutandis, with | 
equal force, to the entire route, and any attemptto | 


special incident occurred, would only be to narrate — 


Everything went well till the arrival of the cor- | 
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| and Juel, the painter. In the pediment, and in gilt| the Old Kent Road, during the whole of which 
| | Jetters, appeared ~ following lines, slightly adapted panied she had been the cynosure of every eye, and — 
from Shakespeare's /empest :— ad been bowing uninterruptedly, and in the most | 








“¢ Honour, riches, marriage, blessing, gracious manner to the assembled thousands who 
Long continuance and increasing ; lined each side of the way. The station was hand. 
Hourly joys be still upon you, somely fitted up, and (adopting the er uno prin- | 
England showers her blessings on you.’ ciple) the Standard observes:—“ When we state | 

“A painting beneath represented Britannia, sur- | that the platform which is an exceedingly wide one, 
‘rounded with sea-gods and goddesses, escorting the | W88 covered, not with the common drugget which 
Princess Alexandra to the shores of England. The | 18 usually put down on Royal visits to railway 

iment was surmounted by another representation | stations, but with rich figured Brussels carpet, it 
of Britannia, and on either side recumbent figures of | will be readily understood that the company were 
Fame, heralding the approach of the Princess. A por-| not niggardly in their expenditure. | 
trait of Queen Victoria, within a wreath of laurel, and In the midst of a most enthusiastic reception | 


with acrown above, supported by figures symbolical of roo a yh : 
Wisdom and Svein, aheeonl ene aie front of | {rom the brilliant company within the station, the 


: , 
the arch. The eight Corinthian columns on that side | train departed for Slough, and the rain, which had | 
of the trophy supported four statues of fame, and above | been threatening all day, now came down in real | 
the footway the royal arms of England with those of | earnest, and continued to do so all the evening. | 
Denmark were displayed. The shipping on the Thames By the time Slough was reached, the evening had 
and the little passenger steamers were all abot cmd become dark, wet, and miserable; and the Eton boys, 
decked for the occasion, and flags floated from buildings | 4nq the Windsor inhabitants, were doomed to great | 
on either side of the river, right and left of the bridge, disappointment, for the a al drove past in a 


as far as the eye could reach. Every conceivable place , Y he Ti ‘atel 
commanding a view of the spectacle at that point | Closed carriage. Yet, as the 7imes appropriately 


swarmed with spectators—even the cage at the top of observes :— What proves, however, that the feeling 
the ‘ Monument.’ which dictated the whole of this grand demonstra- 


“The stoppages being at length somewhat removed, | tion was purely unselfish is, that even the people of 
the procession moved on, and continued to fight its way | Windsor were consoled for their ill-fortune by the 
through the crowd towards the Mansion-house, but the | suecess of the London welcome, and in the know- 
line was broken again and again. Force could not be | jogoe that the Princess had seen the greatest and 


used, and yet the pressure was tremendous, and the , 1: " ” 
necessity of advancing urgent, for there were still miles | Standest display which England could afford her. 


of street to be passed through ; Paddington Station was And so, like a dove retiring to its nest, the 
to be reached, and Windsor too, if possible, before | Princess entered the — of Windsor Castle, 
nightfall. In this emergency it would be unjust to | where loving hearts and arms were ready to receive 
leave unmentioned the signal service rendered by Lord | her, and where, by a bright English fireside, she 
Alfred Paget, who rode as equerry beside the royal | could freely give vent to the emotions which had | 
carriage. By an adroit mixture of firmness and good- been pent up for so many hours. | 


humour, and skill in ‘chaffing’ which charmed the . . ao +s rE 
multitude, he coaxed a passage where it was impossible On —— ip ye gg cong 7 qos! | 
, 


to force it, and again and again rescued his charge from | 1 the rr , Q 
what might have proved a serious embarrassment. The family. n Monday they all visited the mauso- 
manner of her Royal Highness was marked by much | lemn at Frogmore, of the late Prince Consort ; and, 
self-possession under circumstances calculated to cause | later in the day, and as if to compensate the 
alarm for the moment even amid the general rejoicing. | Etonians and Windsor people for their disappoint- 
. The carriage was stopped for a minute } “Hy ne 8. | ment on the Saturday, the Silass took the Princess 

ay Soe Samy Reyne, Sue was ninees Me Oe | hoe a delve through Eton, in an open carriage and 


young ladies, an opportunity of presenting the Princess : ; , 
with an elegant beaeest, ma holder of jewelled gold, | P@!": Theall-im ortant day (Tuesday) at last arrived, 


accompanied by expressions of welcome and goodwill.” and from an early hour in the morning Windsor was 
astir, everything looking as new and as bright as if 


The filing off of the civic procession at Chancery- | there had been no rain on Saturday or hail showers 
lane was another cause of delay, but at length,} on Sunday afternoon. At half-past ten a vast 
Temple Bar, handsomely decorated for the occasion, | assemblage of persons had collected in order to 
was safely passed, and the cortége proceeded on- | greet the Royal bride and bridegroom. At half- 
wards with greater freedom, and without further | past eleven o'clock seven of the Royal carriages 
interruption, till it arrived safely at the Paddington loft the Castle for St. George’s Chapel, the sixth 
Station. _and seventh containing the brothers and sisters of 
' In Hyde Park the cortége passed through the | the bride. These were followed shortly after by 
double line of volunteers, each corps of which | another cortége, composed of members of the Royal 
presented arms, as, in succession, it was reached ; | Family and of the Queen’s Household. The Royal 
while the bands played alternately “God save the | Princesses were all loudly cheered, but more par- 
Queen,” and the National Anthem of Denmark. ticularly the Crown Princess of Prussia, who has 

The Great Western Station was at last reached, | always been popular in her own right, but was, in 
and the Princess must have experienced, for the | this instance, further accepted as the representative | 
moment, a sensation of relief as she stepped from | of her Majesty the Queen. Next followed the pro- 
her carriage into the reception room at the station, | cession of the bridegroom, which left punctually at 
; after a journey of full three hours’ duration from | twelve o’clock, and consisted of six carriages, the 
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ast containing the bridegroom and his sup- 
Sear Gn Pike ut Gun Cd ond Gotha, and 


Crown Prince of Prussia. Lastly, at a quarter 


past twelve, came the most interesting procession 
of all—the procession of the bride. 1 
of but four carriages, the last containing the illus- 


trious lady herself, her father, Prince Christian of 
Denmark, and the Duke of Cambridge. It is 
almost needless to add, that at sight of the Princess 
the enthusiasm rose to the a Pe pitch. So far 
the scene without the Chapel. us now see what 
is taking place within. 

“The interior of 8t. George’s Chapel (says the 
Daily News) of course always looks beautiful, but 
on this occasion it was not until it was filled with 
its Royal, noble, fair, and distinguished company, 
that the spectator felt that he was gazing upon 
certainly one of the most magnificent and best 
ordered pageants of modern times.” 

Appropriate and expensive fittings and decora- 
tions had, of course, been introduced for the oc- 
casion, but, “ beyond these changes,”’ remarks the 
Times, “there is not much to note in the choir 
differing from its usual quiet, dim, religious aspect, 
as becomes the historic chapel of the oldest kingl 
seat of the oldest dynasty in Europe. At half- 

ast ten o’clock the Dean of Christchurch is the 

rst to enter the choir, but apparently only to look 
about him, for he does not then venture upon a 
seat.” By degrees, however, the distinguished 
visitors, including the Knights of the Garter, arrive, 
and take their appointed places. After the knights 
are seated, the Lord Chancellor, in his state robes, 
and carrying the great seal, passes slowly and 
stately up the choir, to his seat, at the head of all. 
At a quarter to twelve the Archbishop of Canterbu 
enters, followed by the Bishops of London, Oxford, 
Winchester, and Chester, the Dean of Windsor, 
and the Canons and Minor Canons of the Chapel, 
all of whom take their appropriate places inside 
the altar rails, And now there is a long and 


solemn pause, during which even whispers are 
audible. 


“ Suddenly there is just a° perceptible movement—a 
kind of consciousness that something has occurred 
which tells at once that the Queen is either coming o 
has come, and all eyes are quietly directed towards 
the quaint old pew in the wall. In another instant the 

een herself appears, accompanied by his Royal 

ighness the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, the 
brother of the late Prince, and, as we all know, so like 
him as to make the resemblance almost startling, as he 
stands by the side of Her Majesty. The Queen wears 
the simplest and plainest of widow’s weeds—a widow's 
cap, a black silk dress with white collar and cuffs and 
black gloves. The only colours which appear upon her 
are the star of the Order of the Garter, and its blue 
riband, narrowed to the width Her Majesty usually 
wears, across her left shoulder. She looks well in 
health, but thinner and older, with the permanent 
traces of deep grief and care stamped on every linea- 
ment of her features. 

“She stands at the window of the Royal pew, a little 
withdrawn from general gaze, and only to be seen at 
all by those on the opposite side of the choir glancing 
quietly into the interior. After a few minutes she 





seats herself a little way from the window, wed tes 
Duke retires, the Hon. Mrs. Bruce, clad, like the 


the | 
ij 


—~ 


' 


sf 


Queen, in deep mourning, taking his place. It jg | 


twelve o’clock, and the noise of cheering can be heard | 


outside, and then a pause, broken after a few minutes 
by the great rustle and peculiar hum which the great 


mass of visitors in the nave make on rising. The first | 


of the three processions is at hand. 


“ Dhuleep Singh, 


Weimar and the 


with Prince Edward of Saxe | 
ince of Leiningen, in his uniform as | 


captain in the English navy, head the line of Royal | 


gone, but it is on the sister of the bride, the lovely 
rincess D 

mother, leading in each hand the Princess Thyra and 
Prince Waldemar, that all looks are centred, as with 
stately step they slowly passed up the centre. The 
Princess Christian is richly yet simply dressed, and 


only a feather and a few flowers are mixed with the | 
thick clusters of her auburn hair. All asthey reach | 
the dais turn and make a deep and reverend obeisance | 


to Her Majesty, and then pass on to the seats on the 
south of the altar.” 


Next follow in procession the members of our 
own royal family, the last of all being the Princess 


agmar of Denmark, followed by her Royal | 


Royal, “ looking as young, as amiable, and as timid, — 
as when, with slow steps, she herself was led to | 


the altar at the Chapel Royal, but this time leading 


by the hand a fine little boy, who, all unawed by | 


the stately pomp around, dragged on his mother’s | 
arm, as he looked behind him at the pageant, and | 


with difficulty brought his little feet to surmount 
the three steps of the haut pas. All have risen as 
they enter, and the Queen now rises too, and bows 


to her daughter with a kind and winning smile— | 


the first that has a across her face since she 
entered the chapel.” 


Then came another pause, broken at last by the _ 


procession of the bridegroom. His Royal High- 
ness bowed gracefully to the ladies right and left 
as he passed along, and with marked reverence to 
the Queen as he approached the haut pas. Having 
arrived there, his Royal Highness stood at the 


communion table, and waited, with many a glance | 


towards the nave, the coming of the bride. The 


entrance of his Royal Highness into the choir was | 


the signal for the first music in the day’s pro- | 


gramme. The organ and the band pealed forth 
Mendelssohn’s march from “ Athalie,” as his Royal 
Highness was being conducted to the haut pas, and 
remained playing until the trumpets announced 
the approach of the bride. 


At twenty minutes to one, the drums ar”? trum- 
pets herald the approach of her Royal Highness. 


“Slowly the bride reaches the haut pas, and as she 
stops to bow to the Queen, some of her fair attendants, 
who are apparently even more nervous than herself, 
attempt to Eneal, bul, finding their mistake, rise quickly, 
and move on as if they did not mean it. Then, and 
then only, does the Prince turn, as if to receive her, 
but checks himself as he sees them all bowing to the 
Queen, and for the first and only time seems irresolute 
as to what he ought to do. The long keen — 
seems to have disturbed his composure at last, thoug 
only for a second, and the anthem ceases, and all retire 
a little apart, while the bride and bridegroom are left 
standing in the middle of the haut pas. 

“ Handel’s march from ‘ Joseph,’ had been played at 
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on , but all music had ceased as the party stood 
around the altar, till its strains broke out with the 
golemn words of the chorale :— 


«This day, with joyful heart and voice 
To Heav'n be raised a nation’s prayer ; 
Almighty Father, deign to grant 
Thy blessing to the wedded pair. 


« ¢So shall no clouds of sorrow dim 
The sunshine of their early days ; 
But happiness in endless round 
Shall still encompass all their ways,’ 


“The exquisitely soft music of this chant, at once 
solemn and sorrowful, was og! gy by the late Prince 
Consort. It may have been this, or the associations 
and lifelong memories called up by the scene beneath 
her, but certain itis that as the hymn commenced, her 
Majesty drew back from the window of the pew, and, 
after an effort to conceal her emotion, gave way to her 
tears and almost sobbed, nor did she throughout the 
rest of the ceremony entirely recover her composure. 

* As the solemn chant ended, the prelates advanced to 
the communion rails, and the Primate, in a rich clear 
voice, which was heard throughout every part of the 
building, choir, or nave, commenced the service with 
the usual formulary, ‘ Dearly beloved, we are gathered 
together here in the sight of God and in the face of this 
congregation to join together this man and this woman 
in holy matrimony.’ ”’ 


The responses of the Royal pair were throughout 
scarcely audibie, but they were, nevertheless, evi- 
dently not lacking in heart-felt sincerity and 
devotion. 

The solemn ceremony was, at length, concluded, 


_. and then the Prince and Princess, “no longer twain 


but one flesh,’’ joined hands, and, turning to the 
Queen, gave more a nod of kindly friendship than 
a bow of State, which the Queen returned in kind. 
In another minute the Queen, giving a similar 
greeting to the Princess, quitted the closet, and the 
whole pageant went pouring in a gorgeous stream 
or flood of colours of waving plumes, and flaming 
jewels, out of the Choir. None can tell but those 
who were present how grand and solemn was the 
whole ceremony, or with how much deep hope and 
true devotion the marriage of the second Prince of 
Wales was celebrated in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor.” 

By the time the “ united Procession of the Bride 
and Bridegroom” reached the Castle, the Queen 
was in waiting at the entrance to give the youthful 
pair a mother’s welcome and blessing. Even the 
dry, matter-of-fact Court Journal cannot refrain 
from telling us as much as this. 

The orthodox wedding breakfast, of course, fol- 
lowed, and about four o’clock the happy pair started 
for Osborne, arriving there at about ten minutes 
past seven, demonstrations of exuberant joy attend- 





| 


the first time in its history, the cheering spectacle 
of an utter absence of clashing between the interests 
of the Sovereign and those of the heir-apparent: 
Long may it continue. : 

With respect to the fair Princess herself, she 
appears to be all that either Prince or people could 
desire, both in person, mind, and station; and we 
confidently expect she will prove to be, as the Prince 
himself, with filial piety, desiderated in his speech 
at Fishmongers’ Hall—*a comfort to the Queen 
in her affliction.” That her appearance within the 
royal circle will be like the advent of a good angel 
we have not the smallest doubt, and we feel confi- 
dent that her cheerful, happy presence will contri- 
bute more than anything ite towards luring the 
Queen from her retirement. Whether the Princess 
be really a Dane, or, after all, only a German, 
concerns us not; we are all too much overjoyed to 
trouble ourselves with the intricacies of the Schles- 
wig-Holstein question which nobedy seems to 
understand, and we join heart and soul in the 
Welcome given to the Princess by the Poet Laur- 
eate, and with which we close our necessarily brief 
narrative. 


“A WELCOME. 


“ Sea-kings’ daughter from‘over the sea, 

Alexandr a! 

Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 

But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee, 
Alexandra ! 

Welcome her, thunders of fort and of fleet ! 

Welcome her, thundering cheer of the street ! 

Welcome her, all things youthful and sweet, 

Scatter the blossom under her feet ! 

Break, happy land, into earlier flowers ! 

Make music, O bird, in the new-budded bowers ! 

Welcome her, welcome her, all that is ours ! 

Warble, O bugle, and trumpet blare ! 

Flags, flutter out upon turrets and towers ! 

Fiames, on the windy headland flare ! 

Utter your jubilee, steeple and spire ! 

Clash, ye bells, in the merry March air! 

Flash ye cities, in rivers of fire ! 

Welcome her, welcome the land's desire, 
Alexandra ! 

Sea-kings’ daughter as happy as fair, 

Blissful bride of a blissful heir, 

Bride of the heir of the kings of the sea, 

O joy to the people and joy to the throne. 

Come to us, love us, and make us your own ; 

For Saxon or Dane or Norman we, 

Teuton or Celt, or whatever we be, 

We are each all Dane in our welcome ot thee, 
Alexandra !”” 


oan ~ : — — eo - - —_ a er ee ee 


Harry is the man who has that in his soul which 


ing them throughout their entire route. Never | acts upon the dejected as April airs upon violet roots. 


was wedding more popular, or more fraught with 
brilliant ‘and happy promise. There is even 
more literality than in the days of Solomon, 
“neither adversary nor evil occurrent ;”’ the peace- 
ful and u.nign reign of Her Majesty, the Queen, 
whom Heaven long preserve! has smoothed the 
pathway of future sovereignty for her son and 
daughter-in-law ; and England presents, for perhaps 


| 
| 
| 


Gifts from the hand are silver and gold, but the heart 
gives that which neither silver nor gold can buy. To 
be full of goodness, full of cheerfulness, full of sympa- 
thy, full of helpful hope, causes a man to carry bless- 
ings of which he is himself as unconscious as a lamp is 


| of its own shining. Such a one moves on human life 


as stars move on dark seas to bewildered mariners; as 
the sun wheels, bringing all the seasons with him from 
the south. 
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“heir to the throne of Great Britain, wedded the 


- gion of a lady whose graces 


OF FACT AND RUMOUR. 





Tux great event of the months is one to which 
other has given spell with which, in all its 

our readers ee” sige capes gpa familiar, 

either as agieien rs in the general rejoicings, or 
through the medium of the many and circumstantial 
accounts afforded by weekly and daily contemporaries. 
It suffices, then, for us to record the fact, that on the 
10th of March, 1863, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 


Princess Alexandra Caroline Maria, daughter of Prince 
Christian of Denmark ; the marriage day and that of 
the entry into London of the Princess and her 
al lover, being signalized by themost triumphant 
marked rejoicings which the present century has 
on record. The Royal circle is enriched by the acces- 

and amiabi ity fit her 
admirably to fillthe proud and distinguished position 


-wthich awaits her in the future, as the wife of Eng- 


land’s king. 

We can but hail with satisfaction the promise of 
brighter days which is already afforded. Court festivi- 
ties once again renewed, and announcements of Draw- 
ing Rooms, Levées, and Evening Parties at St. James’s, 
are giving the much-needed impetus to trade,-which 
has her Senenttied under the depression consequent 
upon the great national affliction of the past year. 

Among other changes, we are to have a Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre. Mr. Fechter has received permission 
to change the title of the Lyceum to the former, thus 
adding a fresh attraction to the house which claims 
pon so large a share of deserved popularity ; by 
reason no less of the inimitable taste evidenced in all 
its present appointments than by the matchless acting 
of its gifted manager. Those who have attended the 
performance of the Duke’s Motto, will entertain no sur- 
prise at the continued run of so attractive a piece, and 
those who have the pleasure yet to come, should lose 
no time in making themselves acquainted with one 
which in the whole mis en scéne, as well as the per- 
formance of the chief characters, we have rarely seen 
equalled, 


At the Adelphi the wonderful feats of Arthur and 


Bertrand, continue to attract crowds of delighted sight- 


seers. The extraordinary exhibition of these gifted 
performers, is the more deserving of admiration that 


they are unaccompanied by the risk attending those of | thirty-three nights, and for each performance received 
the acrobats whose perilons manceuvres are wont to | 
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j . a C teeth is the more likely to prov | 
THE MONTHLY MIRROR it differs very materially from pis vt the ys vad 


which at present appeal to the public for patronage. 


The topic, too, is one claiming so large a share of our | 


attention, that we believe there are few who will not 
eagerly avail themselves of the opportunity to listen 
to one who, having but recently returned from the very 
scene of strife, may be supposed to be familiar with its 
every aspect. But though Mr. Drayton deals with facts, 
ictorial as well as verbal, though his descriptions and 
incidents all bear the stamp of authenticity, it must 
not be sup d, that he for one moment, loses sight of 
the real character of his performance, the entertain. 
ment pur et simple. The songs to which he treats us 
are in his best style, and whether pathetic, descriptive, 
or comic, equally characteristic and excellent: in the 
latter especially, the effect is irresistible. We predict 
for Mr. Drayton a thorough success, in attaining which 
he will assuredly not exceed the deserts of his enter- 
tainment. 

Mr. Samuel Highley, F.G.S., F.C.S., has commenced 
a cource of Sednces at the Burlington Gallery, 191, 
Piccadilly, the subject being the application of Photo- 
graphy to educational purposes. The exhibition is one 
calculated to amuse as well as instruct ; the objects 
being selected with a view tosuch result. Thus we have 
subjects, astronomical, botanical, anatomical, zoological, 
architectural, &c.; groups of sculpture, paintings, &c., 
&c.; magnified and illuminated in a manner never 
before equalled. The whole concluding with a series of 
Kaulbach’s celebrated illustrations to Goethe’s tale of 
“ Reynard the Fox.” A very commendable and attrac- 
tive exhibition, especially deserving the attention of 
parents and heads of families. 

We are to have a new theatre, and its manager is to 
be Mr. Boucicault—so much asserts fact ; rumour is 
answerable for the items which give to the proposed 
building the site nearly opposite the Haymarket 
Theatre, where formerly stood the Anglesey Tavern. 

The new theatre at Bath, erected on the site of the 
old building—which was burned down in March, 1862 
—has been opened. The cost of the new erection will 
be about £10,000, the whole of which has been sub- 


scribed by the inhabitants of Bath. 





Rumour asserts that Mr. Charles Kean purposes 
shortly to visit Australia, and on the close of the season 


will go to India, where he intends giving a series of | 


Shakesperian readings, 
Mile. Patti is now reaping new laurels at the Court 


of Vienna, At Paris she appeared at the Italian Opera 


£100 ; in addition, one concert at Compiégne, before 


ewe anything but a pleasing sensation in the | the Emperor, brought her in £600: in all, £3,900 for 
older. 


three months. 


At the St. James's Lady Audley’s Secret, dramatised | Mrs. Thorneycroft is engaged upon a bust of the 
from Miss Braddon’s novel, forms an attractive feature | Princess of Wales, which, it is said, will be a more 
in the programme ; the characters are well fitted, and | faithful representation than is usually achieved by 
the scenery by Mr. William Beverley, admirable, more | such productions—the sculptor having been favoured 
especially that of the old library and the lime walk by | with several sittings by the Princess. The bust will 


| form an attractive feature in the Sculpture Room of 


moonlight, which are triumphs of art. 
The same prolific 

other theatres ; the Princess's and the Adelphi have 

each their version of that stirrin 

novel Aurora Floyd. At the Ta 


n has furnished subjects to two | the Royal Academy at the ensuing exhibition. 


We learn that Mr. E. M. Ward will probably send 


and characteristic | to the Royal Academy two pictures, one having for 
tter Mr. Webster | subject the toilet of Charlotte Corday before her exe- 


achieves a complete success as Stephen Hargreaves. | cution ; the other representing the Foundlings’ Visit 
Miss Amy Sedgwick is less happy in her delineation | to Hogarth’s Studio. 


of the heroine, at the former house, but in both cases 


| 
' 


The great German painter, M. Kaulbach, has 


the adaptations are skilful, and well deserve the success | collected a so-called “‘ Goethe Gallery,” being a collec- 


which so far has attended their productions. 
A ve 


Drayton's 


———w 


ry delightful hour or two may now be spent at | of Goethe’s dramatic works, romances, and poe 
the eae we Hall, King William Street. Mr. Henri | The contents have been photographed at Munich, and 


tertainment, entitled Federals and the | the speculation has been very successful. 


tion of pictures representing the personages and scenes 
ms. 
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